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So    our    i"  r  i  c  n  6 

The  liberal  patronage  which  has 
been  extended  to  the  Repository  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  has  induced  us 
to  clothe  it  in  a  new  dress,  print  it 
on  a  much  superior  paper,  and  with 
a  new  arrangement  of  its  form.  We 
hope  the  change  will  be  as  agreea- 
le  to  our  readers,  as  it  is  pleasant 
to  ourselves.  To  our  friends  who 
have  lately  sent  in  their  names  as 
new  subscribers,  with  payment  in  ad- 
vance, we  tender  our  sincere  thanks, 
and  we  shall  endeavor  lo  merit  their 
confidence,  and  reward  them /or  their 
liberality.  To  all  our  former  subscri- 
bers, who  have  ever  been  punctual  in 
their  remittances,  we  are  under  many 
and  lasting  obligations,  which  we 
desire  thus  publicly  and  suitably 
to  acknowledge.  And  we  doubt  not, 
that  their  great  kindness  will  be  con- 
tinued, actuated  as  they  have  ever 
been  by -the  most  devoted  attach- 
ment to  the  great  work  of  coloniza- 
tion. 'Co  those  kind  and  consider- 
ate friends  who  have  expressed 
themselves   well   pleased   with   the 


s    a  n  6    Patrons. 

manner  in  which  our  editorial  labors 
have  been  conducted — with  the  mat- 
ter and  manner,  with  which  our  col- 
umns have  been  filled,  we  present 
our  heart-felt  gratitude.  If  they  knew 
how  much  we  have  been  encouraged, 
sustained  and  cheered,  amid  our 
multiplied  and  diverse  duties  by  their 
commendations,  they  would  feel 
themselves  abundantly  compensated 
for  the  good  words  which  they  have 
had  it  in  their  hearts  to  say  to  us. 

To  all  our  friends  and  patrons,  we 
would  present  the  a'slomary  com- 
pUmenls  of  the  season,  accompanied 
with  our  hopes  for  the  future,  and 
our  prayer  that  their  lives  may  be 
prolonged  to  a  good  old  age,  and 
their  benevolence  and  liberality  be- 
come as  broad  as  the  oarth,  and  as 
warm  as  tlie  sun.  We  crave  the 
continuance  of  their  patronage.  And 
although  our  columns  may  not  be 
interesting  to  the  general  reader,  we 
i  will  endeavor  to  make  them  so  to 
all  who  desire  the  welfare  of  the 
colored  race,  and  the  civilization  and 
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christianization  of  Africa.  Our  ef- 
forts are  exclusively  devoted  to  this 
immensely  important  work.  Our 
pages  are  ever  to  be  filled  with  mat- 
ter in  someway  bearing  upon  it. 
Our  aims,  and  our  thoughts,  and  our 
desires,  are  all  concentrated  here. 

Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  the 
number  of  our  subscribers  will  be 
greatly  increased  during  the  present 
year  ?  It  would  seem  to  be  matter 
of  justice  that  those,  who  at  present 
peruse  our  pages,  should  make  some 
little  extra  exertion  as  a  fair  set  off 
to  the  extra  expense  we  have  incur- 
red to  make  the  Repository  more  at- 
tractive in  its  form,  as  well  as  more 
interesting  in  its  matter ! 

But  aside  from  this  consideration, 
look  but  for  a  moment  at  the  great 
principles  we  advocate.  See  how 
they  stand  forth  iu  bold  magnificence 
among  the  principles  which  regulate 
all  well  ordered  society — how  they 
stretch  across  the  destinies  of  rail- 
lions  !  We  aim  to  rescue  the  free 
colored  people  of  America  from  an 
inferior  condition ;  from  civil  disa- 
bilities, and  social  disadvantages. 
To  remove  them  from  circumstances 
where  no  light  dawns  upon  them ; — 
no  prospect  opens  of  their  elevation ; 
and  to  place  them  in  a  new  set  of 
circumstances ;  in  a  country  made 
for  their  race,  and  honored  in  its 
early  history ;  where  they  may  enjoy 
all  the  blessings  of  free  government, 
wisely  administered  by  themselves 
in  all  its  legislative,  judicial,  and  fis- 
cal departments,  and  where  they  will 
bear  and  feel  llie  whole  responsibili- 


ty of  giving  life,  motion,  steadiness 
and  permanency  to  the  vast  machine- 
ry of  their  social,  political  and  reli- 
gious organization,  under  whose  be- 
nign and  elevating  influence  they 
must  necessarily  rise  in  the  scale  of 
humanity.  Nature  must  change  her 
laws — the  soul  of  man  must  lose  its 
susceptibility  to  impressions  from 
the  objects  of  the  moral  and  physi- 
cal world  around  and  above  it,  before 
they  can  long  remain  in  circum- 
stances calculated  to  produce  a  physi- 
cal regeneration,  where  the  highest 
influences  operate  to  lift  them  up- 
ward, and  the  most  powerful  motives 
appeal  to  every  feeling  and  emotion 
of  their  souls,  without  exerting  upon 
them  a  beneficial  tendency,  and  im- 
parting to  them  expansion  of  mind, 
energy  of  character,  pride  of  race, 
and  all  the  elements  of  moral  eleva 
lion  necessary  to  an  tvtn  standing 
with  other  races  of  men. 

Here  is  a  great  work.  It  has  all 
the  requisiies'of  the  moral  sublime. 
It  combines  all  those  nice  and  deli- 
cate shades  of  thought  on  which  pa- 
triotism, philanthrophy,  benevolence 
and  Christianity  delight  to  dwell ! 

It  is  magnificent  in  its  concep- 
tion: arduous  in  its  achievement:  and 
tremendously  important  and  glori- 
ous in  its  results.  It  therefore  may 
be  considered  an  honor  to  be  in  any 
way  connected  with  it,  to  exert  any 
influence  in  its  advancement,  or  to 
diflfuse  the  smallest  ray  of  light  upon 
its  pathway,  by  which  new  friends 
may  be  brought  to  its  aid. 

But  this  is  but  one  aspect  of  the 
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great  work  in  which  we  are  engaged. 

There  are  on  the  vast  continent   of 

Africa  millions  of  human  beings  on 

whose  dark   and   forlorn   condition 

'not  one  beam    of  hope  shines   from 

fany  other  quarter   of  the   universe. 

llfM^e  cannot  by  the  process  proposed 

reach  and  bless  them,  they  must  sit 

I  -still,  and  forever,  in  the  shadow  of 
death,  with  nought  but  despair  and 
gloom  as  their  curse-bound  inherit- 
ance. We  aim  therefore  to  spread 
the  fruits  and  the  flo\-.  ors,  and  the 
harvest  of  civilization  over  ihe  blood 
stained  soil  of  Africa:  to  renovate 
her  wasted  and  decayed  greatness:', 
to  lift  up  her  ignorant  and  barbar- 
ous population  from  the  low  depths 
of  sin  and  consequent  degradation, 
and  bring  to  bear  upon  them  all  the 
moral  power  of  education  and  all  the 

i /degenerating  influences  of  Christianity . 

^^"^e  aim  to  arrest  and  destroy  thai 
most  accursed  traffic,  the  slave  trade, 
and  thus  save  to  Africa  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  her  inhabitants  who] 
would  otherwise  annually  be  torn 
from  her:  and  thus  wash  out  the 
foulest  stain  upon  her  character ;  shut* 
up  the  flood  gates  of  the  broadest, 
deepest  stream  of  pollution  that  floats 
down  the  dark  surface  of  earth  ;  and 
cause  the  fertilizing  waters  of  salva- 
tion to  roll  over  the  soil  so  long  be- 
reft of  every  vestige  of  moral  good- 
ness ! 

What^ork  could  be  more  sub- 
lime? How  does  it  appeal  to  every 
lover  of  his  race,  and  every  friend  of 
the  needy  !  And  why  should  it  not 
gather  around  it  the  best  affections 


and  the  deepest  sympathies  which 
stir  in  the  heart  of  benevolence,  and 
which  cluster  around  the  great  and 
philanthropic  institutions  of  our  age  ! 
If  the  various  elements  which  con- 
stitute the  moral  sublime ;  if  bold- 
ness and  grandeur  of  conception,  and 
magnificence  of  achievement;  if  en- 
larged plans  and  comprehensive  ar- 
rangements ;  if  assistance  rendered 
to  the  most  needy ;  if  help  aff"orded 
to  the  most  helpless;  if  the  concen- 
tration of  an  immense  nuniber  of  be- 
nevolent emotions  and  their  applica- 
tion to  the  relief  of  wretchedness  and 
ruin  upon  the  broadest  scale ;  if  the 
combination  of  all  the  powers  of  civi- 
lization, education,  virtue,  piety  and 
religion,  and  their  application  to  the 
regeneration  of  a  continent  whose 
immense  borders  can  only  be  encom- 
passed by  this  accumulation  and  ex- 
tension of  all  that  is  morally  good, 
and  whose  deep  recesses  of  crime 
have  resisted  the  attacks  of  all  other 
assailants,* and  whose  dark  dungeons 
of  pollution  have  proved  utterly  im- 
penetrable to  every  and  all  other  in- 
fluences: if  the  fair  hope  of  seeing 
the  sky  of  Africa  lit  up  with  a  blaze 
of  glory,  and  the  mountains  and  plains 
of  Afiica  beaming  with  unparalleled 
splendors,  and  her  millions  shouting 
hosannah  in  the  highest,  should  at- 
tract attention,  interest  the  heart, 
nerve  the  arm,  and  call  forth  the  best 
efforts  of  heaven-born  charity,  then 
may  we  presume  upon  a  mighty  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  the  friends 
of  this  enterprise,  and  a  vast  enlarge- 
ment of  their  liberality. 
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In  this  "view  of  the  subject,  we 
cannot  think  it  unwarranted  in  us  to 
lay  our  plans  for  the  operations  of 
the  present  year  upon  a  greatly  en- 
larged scale,  and  to  calculate  upon 
being  sustained  by  greatly  increased 
resources.  The  cause  demands  this 
course  at  our  hands.     The  work  to 


be  done  demands  it.  The  good  to 
be  accomplished  demands  it.  The 
averlion  of  great  and  impending 
evils,  if  we  do  not  adopt  it,  demands 
it. 

Reader,  will  you  do  all  in  your 
power  to  sustain  and  carry  us 
through  ? 


tl 


3  tepatcfjta    from    jftbtria. 


We  have  the  pleasure  of  laying 
before  our  readers,  extracts  from 
several  letters  received  from  the 
colony  since  our  last  number  went 
to  press.  The  information  they 
contain,  though  not  of  a  very  recent 
date,  will  be  found  very  acceptable, 
being  much  later  than  any  thing 
before  received.  It  will  be  matter 
of  gratification  to  the  friends  of  the 
emigrants  sent  out  during  the  past 
year,  to  know  that  but  very  few  of 
them  have  died,  (as  few  or  fewer 
than  would  probably  have  died,  had 
they  remained  in  this  country,)  and 
they  with  other  diseases  than  the 
African  acclimating  fever,  and  that 
the  remainder  are  all  doing  well. 

The  friends  of  Dr.  Lugenbeel 
will  rejoice  to  know  that  he  con- 
tinues in  good  health,  and  is  deeply 
impressed  with  the  prospect  of  great 
usefulness  opened  before  him  in  the 
colony. 

Our  patrons  we  hope  will  not  fail 
to  notice  what  is  said  in  regard  to 
the  purchase  of  territory. 

Governor  Roberts  had  not  reached 
the  colony  when    these  letters  left ; 


but  we  learn  from  another  source  that 
he  arrived  about  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber, in  good  health. 

Government  Office, 
Monrovia,  Sept.  10,  1844. 

Dear  Sir: — Yours,  dated  13th 
June,  per  ship  Virginia,  which  arriv- 
ed here  safely  on  the  3d  August,  with 
fifty-eight  emigrants,  all  of  which 
were  safely  landed,  and  comfortabl 
lodgings  provided  for  them;  anc. 
although  in  the  midst  of  our  rainy 
season,  yet  providentially  about  the 
time  of  their  arrival,  we  had  a  spell 
of  fine  weather  for  about  five  or  six 
weeks,  which  enabled  us  with  a  little 
effort,  to  discharge  the  ship  in  about 
ten  days,  so  that  she  sailed  for  Cal- 
cutta in  less  than  two  weeks  from  the 
date  of  her  arrival. 

Dr.  Lugenbeel  being  absent,  hav- 
ing gone  to  Sinou,  attending  the 
emigrants  by  the  Lime  Rock,  when 
the  Virginia  arrived,  I  had  them 
safely  and  comfortably  housed  here, 
until  he  could  be  informed  of  their 
arrival.  Lieut,  commander  Craven, 
of  the  United  States  BrigJBorpoise, 
kindly  took  my  letter  to  nim,  and 
gave  him  a  passage  to  this  place. 
On  his  arrival,  I  consulted  him  on 
the  propriety  of  removing  them  to 
one  of  the  upper  settlements,  exhib- 
iting  your  letter,  and  mentioning 
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\  }  ^fciappy  revival  of  religion  in  some 
'^  -  ^of  our  churches,  which  will,  from 
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that  you  requested  that  they  should 
not  be  acclimated  in  jMonrovia  ;  but 
the  Doctor  thouglit  as  I  did  ;  he  well 
knowing  the  situation  of  the  dif- 
ferent settlements  for  commodious 
house  room,  &c.,  thoui,^ht  that  it 
would  be  far  better,  not  to  lemove 
them  from  where  they  are  so  com- 
fortably situated,  during  the  rainy 
season,  fearing  that  the  least  exposuie 
would  subject  them  to  much  danger. 
We  therefore  concluded  to  continue 
them  here  until  the  first  of  the  dries. 
when  their  lands  can  be  surveyed 
and  apportioned  them,  at  or  near 
Millsburg,  where  there  is  much  good 
land.  1  /r«/y  regret  not  being  able 
to  comply  with  your  orders  in  tliis 
instance,  but  believe  me,  sir,  that  it 
was  aliogether  from  the  purest  and 
best  intentions.      ***** 

We  have  peace  with  the  native 
tribes  around  us,  and  a  measure  of 
prosperity  and  contentment  with  our- 
selves ;  together    with   a  small  but 


/ 


all  appearances,  extend  unto  all. 

We  are  glad  that  the  United  States 
has  commenced  the  experiment  of 
making  this  a  depot  for  their  squad- 
ron on  the  coast.  I  certainly  think 
the  benefit  will  be  material,  for  expe- 
rience has  fully  proven  that  flour, 
butter,  &.C.,  keeps  better  here  than 
in  the  more  Southern  States  in 
America.  Besides  this,  the  officers 
and  crews  of  the  squadron  would 
prefer  doing  business  with  a  people 
that  they  understand,  more  than  with 
a  strange  and  filtlly  population,  such 
as  they  will  have  to  do  with  at  the 
Portuguese  Islands.  The  United 
States  squadron  have  been  of  much 
benefit  to  us  ;  the  officers  generally. 
seem  to  manifest  the  most  friendly 
feelings  and  social  disposition  to- 
wards us.  Commodore  Perry,  to- 
gether with  Captains  Mayo,  Tatnall, 
Abbot,  and  Craven,  will  ever  he 
gratefully    remembered   in   Liberia. 


-  The  health  of  tlie  squadron  since 
out  here,  I  think,  speaks  volumes 
in  favor  of  the  coast,  and  with  pru- 
dent management,  1  see  nothing  to 
prevent  a  continuance.  I  assure  you, 
?ir.  that  I  will  do  all  in  my  power 
to  I'acilitate  their  views,  and  to  gain 
their  respect,  <fec. 

I  liope  Governor  Roberts'  visit  to 
the  United  States,  may  be  productive 
of  i!ie  best  of  consequences,  both  to 
liimself  and  to  our  infant  republic. 

J>  *^  iic  *****  - 

I  hope  ere  this,  the  correspondence 
betv.-een  the  United  Slates  officers 
a;. J  those  of  Great  Britain,  have 
cnme  to  a  liappj  conclusion  in  favor 
of  poor  Liberia,  as  it  is  of  vital  im- 
pui lance  to  us  to  know  our  position 
to  the  world,  also  our  territorial 
limits,  (fee,  &c. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
Respectfully,  your  ob't 
j  Humble  servant, 

;  J.  BENEDICT, 

'  Lt.  Gov.,  C.  L.,  acting  Gov. 

Rev.  AVm.  McLain, 

Sec.  Am.  Col.  Society, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Monrovia,  Liberia, 

August  26th,  1844. 

Rev.  and  Dear  Sir  : — You  have, 
no  doubt, received  my  last  letter,  sent 
from  Greenville,  by  the  "  Lime 
Rock,"  per  New  Orleans,  in  which 
I  think  1  acknowledged  the  receipt 
of  yours  of  Jst  March.  Your  favor 
of  the  8th  March,  came  to  hand  on 
the  27th  July,  whilst  I  was  in  attend- 
ance on  the  company  of  emigrants, 
with  whom  I  went  down  to  the  set- 
tlement of  Greenville,  in  the  early 
part  of  May.  Your  letter  of  the  5th 
March,  enclosing  a  draft  on  Gov.  J. 
J.  Roberts,  fur  one  thousand  dollars, 
lor  a  specified  object ;  together  with 
your  letter  of  the  13th  June,  inform- 
ing me  of  the  embarkation  of  another 
company  of  immigrants,  was  kindly 
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brought  to  me  by  Captain  Craven, 
of  the  United  States  brig  "  Porpoise," 
on  the  12th  inst.  I  accepted  the 
kind  invitation  of  Captain  Craven — 
■went  on  board  the  Porpoise,  and, 
in  a  fevjr  days  after  having  touched 
at  Settra  Kroo  and  Cape  Pal  mas, 
•we  arrived  at  this  place.  I  spent 
three  months  at  Greenville  ;  during 
which  time,  all  the  immigrants  who 
were  landed  at  that  place — sixty- 
eight  in  number — experienced  one 
attack,  or  more,  of  acclimating  fever ; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  two  small 
children,  whose  death  was  caused 
by  the  effect  of  worms  in  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  they  all  recovered; 
and  I  left  them,  in  nearly  or  quite  as 
good  health,  as  when  they  first  ar- 
rived.    After  the  first  attack  of  fever, 


whom  ]  alluded  in  my  last  despatch, 
came  down  to  Greenville  about  three 
weeks  before  I  left  that  place.  On 
my  arrival  at  Monrovia,  I  found  the 
company  of  immigrants,  who  arrived 
on  the  3d  inst. — fifty-eight  in  num- 
ber— comfortably  housed,  and  most 
of  them  in  good  health  and  spirits. 
A.  few  of  them  are  now  on  the  sick 
list.  The  remaining  part  of  those 
whom  I  left  in  Dr.  Brown's  care,  are 
doing  well.  I  find  that  it  will  be  al- 
together injudicious  and  even  imprac- 
ticable, to  locate  the  late  immigrants  in 
the  country  immediately.  We  have 
more  or  less  rain  nearly  every  day  ; 
and  we  probably  shall  have,  for  two 
months  to  come.  We  shall  probably 
locate  them  on  the  St.  Paul's  river, 
between  Caldwell  and  White  Plains, 


which  in  nearly  every  case,  occurred  j  as  soon  as  circumstances  will  admit 


between  the  fourteenth  day  and  the  i 
end  of  the  fourth  week  after  their  ar- 1 
rival,  I  suffered  the  men  to  go  up  the  i 
Sinou  river,  to  the  settlement  com- 1 
menced  by  the  first  company  of  Mrs.  i 
Read's  people,  to  attend  to  the  clear- 
ing of  their  lands,  and  the  erection  i 
of  their  houses.     Several  of  them  j 
had  their   lands   cleared,   and  their 
houses  nearly  finished  before  1  left. 
One  of  my  students,  Mr.  James  S. 
Smith,  was  with  me  ;  and  I  left  him 
at  Greenville,   to  remai*-   with   the 
people  until  the  colonial  sloop  be- 
longing to  Mr.  Young,  of  that  place, 
should  make  another  trip  to  Monro 


were  not  with  me,  consequently  they 
have  not  enjoyed  as  good  opportuni- 
ties as  Mr.  S.  has.  1  subjoin  a  copy 
of  the  report  of  Dr.  James  Brown,  in 
relation  to  the  nineteen  immigrants 
■whom  I  left  in  his  charge  when  I 
left  with  the  other  part  of  the  com- 
pany.    Mr.  Gibson  and  family,  to 


At  present,  comfortable  houses  can- 
not be  procured  for  them,  except  at 
Monrovia.     As  soon  as  their  state  of 
health  and  the  weather  will  permit, 
we  shall  make  arrangements  for  thei 
accommodation,  in  going  up  the  river, 
to  clear  their  lands  and  erect  their 
houses.     And,  I  am  satisfied,  that  if 
they  are  industrious,  before  the  end 
j  of  six  months  they  will  be  able  to 
!  live  comfortably  and  independently, 
i  under  their  own   vine  and  fig-tree. 
\  Yon  need  not  be  apprehensive  that 
j  "  a  thirst  for  trade  "  will  induce  any 
'  of  them  to  take  up  their  residence  in 
the  Metropolis ;   for  I  am  happy  in 


i 


via.  Mr.  Smith  is  a  young  man  of  ij  being  able  to  assure  you,  that  the 
very  good  literary  acquirements;  '  trading  mania  is  vastly  on  the  decline. 
and  he  has  made  very  considerable  \,  Some  who  are  now  engaged  in  trad- 
progress  in  acquiring  a  practical,  as  j,  ing,  have  already  found  out  that  for- 
well  as  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  ij  tunes  are  not  now  so  easily  acquired, 
healing  art.     My  other  two  students  lias  formerly,  in  that  way.     ]  rejoice 


j  that  the  citizens  of  Liberia  generally, 

jl  are    convinced  that  the  true  source 

;j  of  wealth  is  in  the  soil — that,  in  order 

J  to  the  maintenance  of  themselves  and 

families,  and  the  preservation  of  their 

standing  as  a  free  and  independent 

community  of  people,  endowed  with 

the  unalienable  rights  of  life,  liberty 
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and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  they 
must  cultivate  the  land ;  and,  to  a 
greater  extent  than  formerly,  live  on 
the  fruit  of  their  own  planting. 

In  regard  to  the  erection  of  the 
houses,  to  which  you  alluded  in  your 
letters  of  the  5lh  March  and  1 3th  June, 
I  shall  not  take  any  steps,  until  Gov- 
ernor Roberts  shall  have  returned  to 
the  colony,  I  have  not  yet  had  an 
opportunity  to  examine  the  report  of 
Mr.  Ellsworth  ;  but  as  soon  as  I  shall 
have  a  little  more  leisure,  I  will  give  it 
my  careful  attention ;  and  shall  confer 
with  Governor  Roberts  in  regard  to 
the  plan  of  building  recommended. 

The  medical  books,  which  you  had 
the  kindness  to  procure  for  me,  the 
box  of  medicines,  and  the  set  of 
specimens  for  tlie  use  of  the  medical 
school  of  Liberia ;  together  with  the 
package  of  newspapers  and  the  num- 
bers of  the  Repository,  all  came  to 
hand  ;  for  which,  I  beg  you  to  accept 
ray  grateful  acknowledgments. 

Since  the  date  of  my  last  despatch, 

y  health  has  continued  tolerably 
good.  I  have  had,  and  I  still  have, 
occasional  slight  attacks  of  intermit- 
tent fever ;  but  my  trust  is  still  in 
the  Great  Physician  above :  and 
whether  it  may  be  his  good  pleasure 
lo  spare  my  life  or  not,  1  believe 
that  all  will  be  well. 

Yours  truly, 
J.  W.  LUGENBEEL. 
Rev.  Wm.  McLais, 

Sec.  Am.  Col.  Socitty. 

REPORT     OF      DR.     BROWN. 

Monrovia, 

■August  24,  1844. 
Sir: — The  nineteen  immigrants, 
by  the  "  Lime  Rock,"  who  were  left 
here  under  my  charge,  were  taken 
down  with  the  fever  on  the  20th  and 
24th  of  May,  as  a  general  thing. 
Their  attacks  were  mild,  but  fre- 
quent. Two  deaths  took  place. 
Maria  Wlieatly  died  on  the  3d  of 
June,  aged  thirty-two  years.      She 


died  of  hectic  fever.  She  had  been 
sick  all  the  voyage  out.  Edea 
Stewart  died  on  the  5ih'  of  July,  aged 
sixty-two  years.  Her  death  was 
more  from  the  effect  of  rheumatism 
than  African  fever.  I  have  under- 
stood that  she  had  had  the  rheuma- 
tism for  twenty  years. 

Yours,  (fee, 
JAMES  BROWN. 

Dr.  J.    W.    LuGENBEEL, 

Colonial  Physician. 


Monrovia, 

July  3,  1844. 

Rev.  and  Dear  Sir  : — I  had  the 
pleasure  of  writing  you  by  the  "Lime 
Rock,"  in  May  last,  in  which  I  in- 
formed you  of  the  safe  arrival  of  that 
vessel  in  this  port  on  the  6th  of  that 
month,  and  of  the  disposition  I  had 
made  of  the  stores  and  emigrants  by 
her.  I  hope  ere  this,  you  will  have 
received  my  communications,  and 
that  my  proceedings,  as  detailed 
therein,  will  meet  j'our  approbation. 

On  Saturday  morning,  the  25th  of 
May,  I  landed  at  this  place,  from  the 
"  Lime  Rock,"  and  she  ])roceeded 
on  her  voyage  home. 
.  I  would  be  doing  injustice  to  my 
feelings,  did  I  not  mention  to  you, 
the  kind  and  gentlemanly  treatment 
I  received  at  the  hands  of  Captain 
Auld.  He  did  all  in  his  power  to 
make  me  comfortable,  and  to  forward 
me  in  discharging  his  vessel. 

The  "  Macedonian ''  arrived  in 
our  port  from  Teneriffe,  on  the  af- 
ternoon of  the  9th  ult.,  and  the  next 
day.    Commodore    Perry    sent    on 

shore,  your  despatch  of  8th   March. 

«     *     *     *■*■*«*     * 

We  have  had  our  spirits  buoyed 
up  from  the  interest  taken  by  your 
government  in  our  behalf — thecorres- 
jjondence  between  your  government 
and  that  of  Britain,  we  have  seen,  and 
though  we  are  distinctly  made  to 
understand  that  no  immediate  pro- 
tection or  support  can  be  expected 
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from  your  government,  nevertheless,  | 
the  bare  possibility  that  the  title  of 
the  commonwealth  of  Liberia  to  ju- 
risdiction over  all  the  territory  from 
Cape  Mount  to  Cape  Palmas,  is 
GOOD  NEWS,  and  we  hope  the  day 
is  near  at  hand,  when  this  .greatest 
of  all  difficulties,  shall  be  amicably 
arranged — until  it  is,  we  will  be  in 
continual  troubles  with  a  set  of  un- 
principled foreign  traders. 

#      -;s      •«      *      *■      ■*      *       *      * 

Some  few  months  ago,  the  "  Por- 
poise "  sent  home  the  American  brig- 
antine  "  Uncas,"  under  very  suspi- 
cious circumstances.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  but  what  her  intention 
was  to  take  from  the  coast  a  car- 
go of  slaves.  Still  I  am  under  the 
impression  that  your  courts  will 
acquit  her.  I  am  informed  that  a 
"bill"  is  before  congress,  making 
it  criminal  for  vessels  under  the 
American  flag,  to  sell  goods  at  slave 
factories.  If  such  a  "bill"  pass 
the  houses,  the  slave  traders  will  be 
much  injured,  as  they  get  their  prin- 
cipal supplies  from  vessels  bearing 
the  flag  of  your  country. 

Your  squadron  might  remain  on 
the  coast  forever,  and  never  capture 
a  cargo  of  slaves  under  the  American 
flag.  Your  flag  is  used  to  protect 
the  slavers  from  interruption  from 
British  vessels  of  war,  while  they 
are  landing  their  slave  cargoes,  and 
when  the  slaves  are  put  on  board, 
they  throw  overboard  or  otherwise 
destroy  the  "  stars  and  stripes,"  and 
depend  upon  the  swiftness  of  their 
sailing,  to  escape  capture  by  British 
men-of-war. 

We  have  made  at  the  colonial 
farm,  3,100  pounds  of  very  good 
sugar,  and  150  gallons  molasses;  we 
would  have  done  better,  if  we  had 
not  to  work  to  great  disadvantage. 
I  hope  Governor  Roberts  will  so  in- 
form you  as  to  enable  you  to  under- 
stand the  many  inconveniences  un- 
der which  we  have  to  labor  for  want 
of  force. 


I  still  hope  that  your  government 
will  make  an  appropriation  to  the 
Society,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
it  to  procure  territory.  Will  con- 
gress not  act  on  the  report  and  sug- 
gestions of  Mr.  Kennedy?  You 
may  depend  upon  it,  that  if  the  lands 
between  this  and  Cape  Palmas  remain 
unpurchased  for  another  year,  that 
they  will  go  into  the  hands  of  others. 
*-**■***««* 

With  the  best  wishes  for  the  pros- 
perity of  the  colonization  cause,  and 
health  and  happiness  to  yourself, 
I  have  the  honor  to  be. 
Your  obedient  servant, 
J.  N.  LEWIS. 
Rev.  Wm.  McLain, 
Sec.  Am.   Col.  Society, 

Washington  City,  D.  C. 

Mo.vRoviA,  Sept.  9,  1844. 

Rev.  and  Dear  Sir: — I  take 
great  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the 
receipt  of  your  communication  of 
13th  June,  per  ship  Virginia.  Thi 
vessel  anchored  in  our  port  on  th^ 
4th  ultimo,  with  fifty-eight  emigrants, 
in  good  health.  For  the  present, 
these  people  will  remain  in  Monro- 
via, owing  to  the  want  of  house  room 
up  the  river.  About  a  third  of  their 
number  is  down  with  the  fever.  Dr. 
Lugenbeel  will  write  and  give  you 
all  the  particulars  of  their  condition, 
&c.  As  soon  as  the  weather  will 
permit  of  their  being  removed,  they 
will  be  placed  on  their  lands. 

The  cargo  was  landed  in  good 
order,  but  I  have  to  regret  not  being 
able  to  raise  money  from  the  sale 
of  it  to  send  you  by  this  vessel. 
This  is  our  dullest  season ;  we  have 
very  little  intercourse  in  the  rainy 
season  with  the  natives,  and  our 
merchants  do  not  risque  their  ves- 
sels out  of  the  port  this  time  of  the 
year,  consequently,  very  little  trad- 
ing will  be  done,  until  the  rains  are 
over.  I  shall  try  to  make  you  a 
shipment  as  soon  as  circumstances 
will  admit  it.    *    «    *    *    *    * 
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I  made  all  haste  to  dispatch  the  i 
ship,  and  succeeded  in  unloading  Iierj 
in  ten  days,  mHwiihstandin?  there! 
was  a  heavy  surf  for  the  best  pari  of 
the  lime,  without  losin>/  the  value  ofj 
a  dollar.       *     *     *     «     *     i     *      , 

The  emigrants  received  iheir^riods  | 
and  divided  tliem  to  their  saiisfaciion. ' 
If  they  take  care  of  them,  iliey  will, 
in  a  pecuniary   point  of  view,  be  far; 
in  advance  of  many,  in  eettiii?  up] 
their  houses.     You   may  be  as-ured 
that  these  people  will  he  put  on  their  j 
farms  as  soon  as  the  Doctor  thinks 
they  should  be  removed. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  you  willin?  to 
assist  us  in  havintr  a  saw-mill  erected  : 
in  the  colonv.  and  shall,  as  soon  as 
1  can  find  sufficient  time,  inquire  and  i 
ascertain  all  the  facts  necessary  to  j 
have  so  desirable  an  object- accom-j 
plished,  and  give  you  a  correct  state- 1 


inent  of  the  result,  at  the  earliest  day. 

*     *     *     ■»■»»**     * 

I  have  been  oblijred  to  write  this 
letter  in  much  haste,  and  owing  to  the 
many  calls  that  are  hourly  made  on 
me,  I  am  compelled  to  close  it  before 
I  h;ive  said  half  what  I  intended. 

We  are  blessed  with  peace  and 
tranquility.  AL^riniltnre  is  flourish- 
ing, and  the  health  of  the  colony  is 
considered  good. 

Mr.  Sheridan  is  dead.  I  have 
written  to  understand  the  state  of  his 
afl'airs.  I  shall  write  you  more  fully 
by  the  next  vessel. 

Wishing  you  health  and  prosperity, 
I  am  your  ob't  servant, 
J.  N.  LEWIS. 
Rev.  Wm.  McLaix, 

Sec.  ..^OT.  Col.  Society,  _ 

TVaahington  City,  D.   C. 


€1)0    last    erpfJit 

The  Chipola,  chartered  by  the 
Maryland  Colonization  Society, 
sailed  from  Baltimore  on  the  18th 
Nov.  carrying  out  emigrants  both 
from  Maryland,  under  the  care  of 
the  Colonization  Society  of  that 
State,  and  from  other  States,  under 
the  care  of  the  American  Coloniza- 
tion Society.  The  following  very 
interesting  statement  of  the  Rev.  J. 
B.  Pinney,  the  long  and  indefatigable 
friend,  and  highly  successful  agent 
of  the  Society,  contains  many  par- 
ticulars relating  to  the  expedition, 
which  will  be  received  with  pleasure 
by  our  friends.  It  will  be  seen  thai 
the  large  family  liberated  by  Mr. 
"Wilson,  of  Ky.,  composed  a  part  of 
this  expedition.  His  distinguished 
philanthropy  has  now  become  matter 


ion    for    jTibtria. 

of  history.  In  a  certain  sense  he 
may  be  said  to  have  executed  his 
own  will.  That  is,  he  has  done, 
while  living,  and  under  his  own  im- 
mediate superintendence,  what  most 
other  persons  leave  to  be  performed 
after  they  are  dead,  and  by  the  hands 
of  others.  Which  is  the  happier 
course  of  the  two  ?  Which  is  likely 
to  confer  the  most  extensive  bless- 
ings on  the  subjects  of  it?  Which 
will  be  most  surely  and  successfully 
executed  ?  To  answer  these  ques- 
tions, none  can  need  a  second 
thought.  Mr.  Wilson,  should  his 
life  be  spared,  and  may  heaven  grant 
him  many  days  yet,  will  see  the 
people  who  have  been  the  objects 
of  his  care  and  the  ground  of  his 
deepest   solicitudes,   rising  to  emi- 
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nence,  usefulness,  and  enjoyment  in 
the  land  of  their  fathers'  sepulchres, 
a  Messing  to  our  colony  and  to  Afri- 
ca, and  who  can  doubt  that  in  the 
contemplation  of  these  majestic  re- 
sults, there  will  spring  up  in  his 
bosom  emotions  thrillingly  delight- 
ful, to  which  they  are  utter  ptran- 
gers,  who  leave  this  important  work 
of  benevolence  to  be  performed  by 
their  "  last  will  and  testament !" 

The  scene  which  took  place  at  the 
final  separation  of  those  people  from 
their  great  benefactor  at  the  wharf  in 
Baltimore,  very  forcibly  reminds  us 
of  what  we  witnessed  on  the  bank 
of  the  Mississippi  opposite  New  Or- 
leans, when  the  "  Mariposa  "  set  sail, 
bearing  away  the  large  company 
who  had  been  trained  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  were  then  sent  out  by 
John  McDonogh,  Esq! 

We  take  this  occasion  to  tender, 
our  sincere  thanks  to  our  many 
friends  who  have  contributed  so  lib- 
erally to  aid  in  sending  out  these 
people.  We  are  firm  believers  in 
the  promise,  that  "  the  liberal  soul 
shall  be  made  fat,  and  he  that  waters 
shall  also  be  watered  again,"  and  we 
have  not  a  doubt  that  they  will  re- 
ceive the  fulfilment  of  it  in  their  own 
sweet  experience.  May  the  time 
soon  come  when  we  shall  have  many 
instances  like  the  present  to  re- 
cord !  Then  shall  the  day  of  Libe- 
ria's glory  have  indeed  dawned  in 
its  full  splendor  ! 

Baltimore,  iV'ou.  18,  1844. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Colonization  Herald : 

Dear  Sjr  :— -A.t  2  o'clock  this  af- 
ternoon, the  BrigChipola,  chartered 


to  take  out  the  annual  expedition  of  ] 
the  Maryland  Colonization  Society, 
sailed  from  Kerr's  wharf,  with  a  fair 
wind,  in  the  presence  of  a  consider- 
able concourse  of  people.  The  emi- 
grants went  in  fine  spirits,  joyously 
seeking  a  free  home  among  their 
brethren  in  the  Liberia  colonies.  I 
was  happy  to  see  a  large  proportion 
of  colored  people  on  the  wharf  as 
witnesses,  and  coukl  not  resist  the 
conviction  that  they  were  deeply  in- 
terested, and  1  hope  also  favorably. 

Indeed,  in  spite  of  all  reproach, 
and  every  effort  made  by  its  enemies, 
Liberia,  in  my  opinion,  is  destined  to 
hold  out  an  irresistible  attraction  for 
the  aspiring  and  enterprising  and 
pious  among  the  free  colored  popu- 
lation of  the  U.  S.  The  tide  of  emi- 
gration will  set  toward  that  rising 
Republic  with  increasing  force. 

The  Kentucky  emigrants,  or  at  least 
twenty-one  of  them,  made  up  a  part 
of  the  sixty  emigrants  on  board  this 
vessel.  As  they  were  brought  on  a'^j 
the  expense  of  the  Pennsylvania^ 
Colonization  Society,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  their  passage  and  settlement 
borne  by  it,  you  will  perhaps  be  in- 
terested in  a  brief  account  of  my 
journey  to  Kentucky  after  them. 

From  the  day  when  a  resolution 
was  passed  by  our  board  of  mana- 
gers authorizing  me  to  send  them  out 
this  fall,  there  was  only  the  brief 
space  of  one  month  allowed  for  them 
to  embark,  and  from  the  extreme 
haste  thus  rendered  necessary,  little 
time  was  allowed  me  to  make  ap- 
peals for  aid  or  even  to  call  upon 
many  who  would  willingly  have 
united  in  so  interesting  an  enterprise. 

1  left  Philadelphia,  Oct.  15th,  and 
after  a  delay  of  only  one  night  in 
Baltimore,  to  contract  for  the  terms 
of  their  passage,  pressed  forward  to 
Kentucky,  riding  day  and  night  in 
the  stages  to  arrive  at  Cincinnati,  Sat- 
urday the  19th.  Here  I  remained  until 
Tuesday,  and  received  a  considerable 
sum  in  aid  of  Mr.  Wilson's  people.^. 
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"  Dr.  Wilson  of  the  First  Presbyte- ; 
rian  church,  kindly  allowed  a  col-  j: 
lection,  which  owing  to  the  severe  !; 
rain  was  obtained  from  a  small  au-  ''- 
dience,  and  not  a  fair  index  of  the 
liberality  of  his  congregation.  | 

In  the  absence  of  the  Pastor  of  the  ^ 
Second    Presbyterian    church,  (Dr. 
Cleveland,)  I  was  allowed  to  lecture  i, 
there  Monday  evening,  and  was  for-  'I 
tunate   in    obtaining  the   welcome,  j 
though  unexpected,  aid  of  Professor  ! 
Drake,  so  well  known  as  a  philan- 
thropist and  man  of  science. 
•    He  made  a  most  interesting   ad- 
dress after  my  lecture  was  concluded,  ij 
and  especially  seasonable,  as  remov-i| 
ing  a  principal  objection   in  many  ij 
minds  to  our  plan — viz  :  the  appre- !; 
hension  of  excessive  mortality  among  j 
emigrants.      Dr.     Drake   and     Mr. . 
Kankin  were  appointed  a  committee  \ 
to  solicit  aid  for  our  object,  and  in  '; 
furtherance  of  their  duties,  a  second  ':. 
jneeting  was  held  in  the  same  church. 

irhen  Dr.  Drake  gave  an  extended  ii 
new  of  the  effect  of  climate  upon  : 
the   negro    race  in   this  country — aj 
subject  which  for  two  seasons  he  has  .' 
visited  the  southwestern  part  of  our  ' 
country  to  investigate,  and  the  con- 
clusion of  which  was  that  Liberia,  , 
in  his  opinion,  was  not  only  far  pre-  | 
ferable  to    Canada  or  our  noitliern 
states,  as  a  home  for  the  man  of  col- 
or,  but    even  a    safer   abode   than  ; 
Mississippi. 

This  lecture  T  have  requested  for 
publication  in  (he  Colonization  Her- 
ald, and  hope  soon  to  obtain.  By 
the  agency  of  that  committee,  I  re- 
ceived for  our  object  SI  37. 

Leaving  Cincinnati,  Tuesday,  1 
proceeded  via  Louisville  direct  to 
Mr.  Wilson's  plantation,  and  arrived 
Wednesday  afternoon.  - 

Here    was  a  scene  of  mutual  as- 
tonishment  and    surprise.      Nearly  : 
three  weeks  before  my  arrival,  1  had  i| 
■written  two  letters  to  Mr.  W.,  to  ap- 
prise him  of  our   purposes  and  re- 

juesthim  to  have  all  things  ready,  if 


possible,  on  my  arrival,  neither  of 
which  had  been  received.  No  pre- 
parations had  been  made,  and  at  first 
it  seemed  impossible  in  the  short 
space  of  one  week  to  get  them  ready. 
•'  Where  there  is  a  will,  there  is  a 
way,''  saith  the  old  proverb.  After 
a  night's  meditation  and  consulta- 
tion, the  decision  was  made  that  they 
should  be  ready  and  sent  down  to 
Louisville  by  the  following  Wednes- 
day, and  it  was  accomplished. 

In  the  meantime  I  returned  tr> 
Louisville  to  engage  a  passage  for 
them,  and  if  praticable,  get  some  pe>- 
cuniary  assistance. 

The  political  excitement  and  very 
wet  weather  combirred  to  prevent 
much  success.  A  committee  of 
gentlemen  was  appointed  to  make 
our  appeal  for  aid,  through  whose 
eflbrts,  I  obtained  about  3120. 

A  meeting  was  called  in  Dr. 
Breckenridge's  church,  on  Wednes- 
day evening,  when  Mr.  Wilson  and 
his  people  had  arrived,  at  which  a 
most  interesting  incident  occurred. 

Among  the  emigrants  were  ten 
brothers  and  sisters,  the  children  of 
old  Rachel,  who  had  last  summer 
decided  not  to  go.  When,  hoAvever^ 
the  time  for  a  final  decision  came, 
she  concluded  to  go  with  her  chil- 
dren, and  had  come  on  for  that  pur- 
pose. Her  husband,  an  old  man 
named  Reuben,  who  belonged  to  one 
of  Mr.  Wilson's  neighbors,  was  al- 
lowed to  accompany  the  family  to 
Louisville  and  bid  them  adieu. 

His  master,  however,  sent  a  letter 
offering  to  let  him  go  for  $100.  It 
seemed  hard  to  separate  the  old  man 
from  his  family,  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren and  grand  children — and  a  state- 
ment of  the  facts  was  made  to  the 
meeting.  All  eyes  were  on  the  old 
man  as  he  arose  when  Dr.  Brecken- 
ridge  inquired  if  he  desired  to  go 
with  his  family.  His  answer  was, 
"Yes  sir,  I  would  do  anything  to  go 
with  them." 

A  proposition  having  been  made, 
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to  open  a  subscription  for  his  free- 
dom, the  President's  table  was  soon 
crowded  and  old  Reuben  was  free. 
He  is  now  daily  glorifying  God  for 
the  liberality  of  those  who  secured 
for  him  the  boon  of  liberty.  It  was 
an  act,  I  doubt  not,  approved  in  !iea- 
ven — and  the  actors  in  which  will 
not  regret  it  on  a  dying  bed. 

Our  purpose  was  to  leave  Louis- 
ville Thursday  morning, in  the  steam- 
boat for  Pittsburg,  but  at  the  moment 
of  embarkation,  it  was  discovered 
that  an  application  had  been  made 
for  a  bill  of  injunction  to  prevent  their 
departure.  • 

Here  was  another  difficulty,  which 
at  first  seemed  to  threaten  an  entire 
failure.  It  however  failed,  the  ap- 
plication was  refused,  and  after  only 
a  day's  delay,  we  were  enabled  to 
start  Friday  morning,  in  the  mail 
boat  for  Cincinnati. 

The  hour  of  separation  had  come, 
and  some  who  came  to  bid  their 
fellow-servants  adieu,  parted  with 
heavy  hearts. 

Several  left  husbands  or  wives  be- 
hind, perhaps  forever.  Two  of  these 
cases  were  of  deep  interest :  Jordan 
belongs  to  an  estate  near  Mr.  Wil- 
son's farm,  and  had  come  down  to 
bid  his  wife  and  two  children  adieu — 
application  had  been  made  to  know 
if  he  could  be  redeemed,  and  an  ab- 
solute refusal  was  given.  AMien 
asked  if  he  wished  his  wife  and 
children  to  stay,  he  replied,  "  no,  if 
they  can  be  free  let  them  go."  Still 
their  separation  was  sorrowful,  and 
after  having  come  all  the  way  to  Bal- 
timore and  put  their  clothes  on  board 
the  vessel,  his  wife  having  been  dis- 
couraged, decided  to  return  to  Ken- 
lucky. 

Peter  belongs  to  a  gentleman  who 
lives  out  of  Shelby  county,  and  has 
been  hired  by  Mr.  Wilson  for  some 
time  at  $175  a  year.  He  is  a  valu- 
able blacksmith.  He  could  scarcely 
speak,  so  affected  was  he  at  the  pros- 


L, 


pect  of  the  departure  of  his  wife  and 
children.  I  felt  deeply  interested 
for  liim,  and  promised  his  wife  to 
make  an  effort  in  his  behalf.  His 
owner  had  sent  me  a  letter  valuing 
him  at  81,000,  but  offering  to  let  him 
go  for  S300.  Mr.  Wilson  expressed 
it  as  his  opinion,  that  if  Peter  had  his 
time,  in  two  years  he  could  earn 
enough  to  pay  for  his  freedom,  and 
had  1  possessed  the  means,  without 
hesitation  I  would  have  advanced  it 
for  him.  I  wish  some  friend  of 
Liberia  who  could  spare  $600  for 
two  years,  would  advance  it  for 
him  and  let  him  earn  his  liberty,  and 
follow  his  family  to  their  home  in 
Africa. 

James,  a  most  excellent  member  of 
Mr.  Wilson's  family,  after  packing 
his  clothing  and  getting  them  on 
board,  found  the  sacrifice  too  great, 
and  chose  to  remain  in  bondage 
rather  than  leave  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren behind. 

One  cannot  but  admire  such  m<^ 
tives,  while  the  necessity  which  de- 
mands the  sacrifice  of  liberty  or  af- 
fection may  be  lamented.  I  under- 
stood that  the  owner  of  James'  wife 
had  offered  to  let  her  go  for  $500, 
but  would  not  let  their  two  children 
go  on  any  terms. 

But,  not  to  dwell  on  particulars 
any  longer,  we  left  Louisville  Friday 
morning,  Nov.  1st,  and  arrived  by 
the  Ohio  at  Wheeling,  Wednesday 
morning  following. 

At  Wheeling  I  received  advices 
from  Pittsburg,  which  rendered  it 
advisable  to  lake  them  to  Baltimore 
via  Cumberland,  instead  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania canal,  as  I  had  originally 
intended,  and  finding  an  empty  wag- 
gon leaving  that  morning ;  a  contract 
was  made  to  lake  them  to  Cumber- 
land in  four  days,  and,  without  any 
serious  accident,  they  arrived  on  Sa- 
turday night  within  five  miles  of  that 
place,  and  came  in  Sabbath  morning. 

By  the  liberality  of  the  citizens  of 
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Jumberland,  they  were  kept  there  ||  ally  sailed,  while  he  had  made  the 
f'nnlil  Wednesday  morning,  lodging  l|  contracts  and  necessary  provision 
■in  the  school-house,  and  bountifully  j,  for  twenty-seven.  These  changes 
I  supplied  with  provisions  without  ex- ![  are,  however,  incident  to  our  work, 
^pense  to  the  Society.     The  kindness  !i  and  without  murmuring  at  them  we 

of  the   pastor  of  the  M.  E.  Church  ' 

was   especially  conspicuous,  and  if 


the  satisfaction  of  good  done,  or  the 
blessings  of  the  poor  are  to  be  prized, 
they  are  his. 
Even  from   the  vessel,   the   emi- 


are  disposed  to  rejoice  that  so  many 
finally  embarked  with  cheerful 
spirits  for  their  new  home. 

The  final  separation  of  these  in- 
teresting emigrants  from  their  kind 
benefactor  and  former  owner,  exhib- 


grants  sent  him,  by  their  late  master,  ;l  jted  a  strength  of  mutual  attachment 
messages  of  gratitude  for  his  atten-J!  ^^^  adepthof  sorrow  honorable  alike 
tion  to  them.  j  jq   both,    and    affording   a   striking 

By  an  application  to  the   gentle- ;!  commentary   upon    the  pictures   of 
I  manly   superintendent  of  the  Balii- !|  ^^ong,  and  tyranny,  and  injustice, 
more  and  Ohio  rail  road,  the  emi-  ji  go  often  spread  before  the  people  of 
grants  were  brought   down   in    the 
cars  at  less  than  half  the  rate  of  or- 


dinary passengers,  and  thus  a  saving 
of  nearly  $100  made  to  our  Society. 
Besides  the  provisions  purchased 
by  us  for  the  support  of  these  emi- 
grants in  Liberia  for  six  months,  they 
have  received  a  large  outfit  from  their 
former  owner,  of  clothing,  hardware, 
ry  goods,  &;c.,  and  more  than  one 
Pundred  dollars  in  cash. 

While  thus  delayed,  one  of  the 
females,  Eliza,  the  mother  of  two 
children,  before  mentioned  as  Jor- 
dan's wife,  decided  not  to  proceed. 
Her  master  offered  to  leave   her  in 


the  north  as  a  necessary  constituent 
of  slavery  and  slave-holding.  No 
one,  1  think,  could  have  witnessed 
this  scene  without  a  deep  conviction 
of  the  injustice  of  such  views,  indis- 
criminately applied.  Confidence  and 
affection,  such  as  these  emigrants 
manifested  towards  their  former  mas- 
ter, could  be  the  result  of  no  other 
than  the  most  humane  and  benevo- 
lent treatment,  and  would  doubtless 
favorably  contrast  with  the  state  of 
feeling  between  the  members  of 
many  northern  families,  in  whose 
language  and  thoughts,  nothing  but 


words  of  detestation  towards  every 
Maryland  until  another  vessel  should  ii  slave-holder  is  heard, 
go,  but  she  refused,  and  at  Mr.  Wil-ij      jf  t^g  insertion  of  this  article  in 
son's  expense  she  and  her  two  chil-I  ,jje  Herald  can  be  of  service  to   the 
drenhave  returned  to  Kentucky. 


Her  decision,  as  in  the  case  of 
others  who  refused  to  go,  was  a  dis- 
appointment, and  augmented  the  ex- 
penses of  the  expedition  per  capita, 
as  only  twenty-one  emigrants  actu- 


cause,  please  use  it,  with  full  liberty 
to  prune  or  abbreviate  at  pleasure. 
Respectfully  yours, 

J.  B.  PINNEY, 
.Bgent  P.  C.  S. 


'Ztjt    Coloni)    of  jftbcria. 

The  following  is  the  conclusion  |[  Editor  of  that  paper,  and  does  credit 
of  the  article  commenced  in  a  former  I  alike  to  his  head  and  his  heart.     We 
number  of  our  paper.     It   has  just  i;  commend  it  to  a  careful  perusal.     It 
reached  us  in  the  May  number  of  the  j!  will  more  than  repay  the  reader  : 
Liberia  Herald.     It  is  written  by  the  |      The  colony  has  no v' been  settled  ^ 
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twenty-two  years.  In  December  of 
1822,  when  the  whole  country  was 
combined  against  it,  thirty-fivesouls, 
including  six  native  youths,  was  the 
sum  total  of  its  available  force.  Un- 
der the  guidance  of  a  beneficent 
Providence,  it  rode  out  the  gale  of 
that  stormy  year,  and  by  its  own  en- 
ergy, seconded  by  the  timely  British 
mediation,  it  composed  the  elements 
of  a  desolative  discord,  and  arranged 
stipulations  which  have  prevented 
the  recurrence  of  those  violent  scenes. 

The  colony  was  then  limited  to  the 
heights  on  which  Monrovia  now 
stands  ;  but  freed  from  the  anxiety 
always  attendant  upon  apprehension 
of  war,  and  receiving  continually  as- 
surances of  firm  friendship  on  the 
part  of  the  natives,  the  colonists  be- 
gun to  extend  their  acquaintance  with 
the  country.  As  their  numbers  gradu- 
ally increased  by  fresh  importa- 
tions, they  found  an  enlargement  of 
territory  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
operations  of  agriculture  and  hus- 
bandry. They  found  no  difiiculty 
in  obtaining  land,  but  having  no  am- 
bition of  territorial  aggrandizement, 
they  limited  their  purchases  to  actual 
necessities. 

The  first  line  of  extension  ran  up 
the  St.  Pauls  river.  Here  they  form- 
ed agricultural  settlements.  Negotia- 
tions were  shortly  afterwards  opened 
for  Cape  Mount,  where  a  school  for 
native  youths,  taught  by  a  colonist, 
had  been  some  time  in  successful  op- 
eration. The  high  road  to  the  interi- 
or, the  nursery  of  victims  for  the 
slave  market  at  Gallinas,  winds  its 
way  through  this  region.  It  was  also 
the  theatre  of  continual  war,  excited 
by  the  demand  for  slaves  which  at 
that  time  was  very  great.  Appre- 
hensive that  an  American  settlement 
amongst  them  might  prejudice  this 
traffic,  and  most  probably  assured 
that  it  would  do  so,  by  the  slavers 
scattered  through  the  country  collect- 
ing their  cargoes,  the  natives  refused 


to  sell  at  that  time,  but  guarantied  to 
the  colony  a  small  plat  of  land  for  a 
school,  agreed  to  furnish  the  neces- 
sary buildings  for  the  purpose,  and 
pledged  the  power  of  the  country  to 
its  protection.  The  extremely  un- 
settled state  of  the  country  rendering 
the  object  impracticable,  it  was  for 
the  time  abandoned. 

The  colonists  now  felt,  in  its  dead- 
liest force,  the  blighting  influence  of 
the  slave  trade.  It  raged  on  every 
side.  Heralded  by  conflagration  and 
murder,  the  whole  country  was  in  a 
state  of  consternation ;  and,  as  if 
safety  consisted  only  in  absolute  soli- 
tude, each  one  appeared  anxious  to 
kidnap  all  others  !  While  clouds  of 
murky  smoke  ascended  from  smoul- 
dering ruins,  while  the  heavens  rang 
with  the  shrieks  of  mangled  victims, 
the  slave  ship  might  be  seen  hovering 
near  the  land  ready  to  barter  for  those 
who  should  fall  alive  into  the  hands 
of  the  conqueror,  or  to  receive  them 
in  payment  for  debts  already  con- 
tracted. All  lawful  trade  was  sus^^ 
pended,  and  agriculture  entirely  neV_, 
glected,  and  the  whole  attention  of  the 
natives  was  absorbed  in  pursuing  and 
eluding  pursuit.  Ii  appeared  that  the 
utter  extinction  of  the  tribes  involved 
was  at  hand.  The  colonial  authori- 
ties resolved  upon  an  effort  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  this  disorder  and  to 
compose  the  natives  to  peace.  While 
the  land  was  in  possession  of  the  na- 
tives, the  idea  of  force  could  not  be 
entertained.  Mediation  was  proffer- 
ed, and  treaties  formed,  in  which,  by 
mutual  consent,  a  prominent  article 
always  appeared  condemnatory  of 
the  slave  trade.  The  most  effectual 
method  was  to  get  possession  of  the 
land  and  by  this  means  the  right  to 
put  down  the  trade  by  force.  This 
method  was  adopted,  and  the  colonial 
territory  was  extended  by  purchase 
exactly  in  proportion  to  its  increase 
in  means  to  exercise  over  it  a  salutary 
control.    Never  for  a  moment  was  it 
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intended  nor  even  wished,  that  the  na- 
tives should  remove  from  the  land 
they  thus  conveyed  away.  Invaria- 
bly they  were  earnestly  solicited  to 
remain,  .to  enroll  themselves  as  citi- 
"  zens  of  the  colony,  and  urged  to 
adopt  the  manners  and  customs  of 
colonists.  It  has  been  the  steady 
policy  of  the  Society  at  home  and  of 
the  colonial  authorities  here,  as  a 
means  of  rapidly  advancing  the  colo- 
ny and  of  improving  the  natives,  to 
incorporate  them  with  the  Ameri- 
cans. The  measure  has  had  a  most 
gratifying  effect.  Thousands  of  na- 
tives are  now  residing  in  the  territory 
of  the  colony.  Many  have  come  from 
distant  tribes  induced  by  the  security 
enjoyed  here,  which  they  in  vain 
sought  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
colony.  Others,  although  they  have 
conveyed  away  the  sovereignly  over 
the  land,  yet  remain  near  the  graves 
of  their  fathers,  content  to  conform  to 
the  mild  regulations  imposed,  while 
they  enjoy  all  the  privileges  they 
Id  wish.  The  slave  trade  has 
sed,  and  they  are  in  peace. 
The  territory  claimed  by  the  colo- 
ny extends  from  Cape  Mount  on  the 
north  to  Cape  Palmas  on  the  south. 
Actual  purchase  has  not  been  made 
of  the  whole  extent  of  this  line,  but 
of  many  of  the  intermediate  points; 
while  of  others,  grants  of  lease  have 
been  obtained,  and  of  others  still,  the 
natives  have  engaged  to  make  no  con- 
veyance except  to  the  colony.  It  is 
exceedingly  desirable  that  this  terri- 
tory should  be  under  the  control  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  colony,  and  it 
would  long  ago  have  been  purchased 
but  for  the  petty  jealousy  and  low 
intrigue  of  foreign  traders.  While 
the  territory  is  thus  cut  up  and  divi- 
ded by  intermediate  hordes  of  sover- 
eign savages,  indulging,  unrestrained, 
in  all  the  excess  of  barbarian  liberty, 
.  the  moral  energies  of  the  colony  must 
be  deplorably  crippled,  and  at  no  dis- 
tent period  its  growth  permanently 
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arrested.  The  moral  influence  of  the 
colony  over  the  natives  in  its  own  ter- 
ritory will  be  enervated,  while  in 
these  independent  communities  with- 
in its  bosom,  no  system  or  enterprise 
could  be  suppressed,  however  disas- 
trous, that  the  cupidity  and  avarice  of 
others  might  encourage. 

Should  the  colony  be  permitted  to 
obtain  the  control  of  this  territory,  a 
measure  demanded  by  every  consid- 
eration of  humanity  and  philanthropy 
— and  which  notliing  but  foreign  in- 
terference will  prevent — no  interest 
will  be  prejudiced  by  it  except  such 
as  is  stigmatised  by  all  civilized  na- 
tions. The  ports  of  the  colony  are, 
and  it  is  to  its  interest  to  lieep  them, 
open  to  the  vessels  of  all  nations  on 
an  equal  footing.  It  excludes  only 
such  as  are  known  to  be  engaged  in 
trade  for  slaves.  Past  experience 
shows  tliat  the  amount  of  legal  trade 
in  any  given  territory  is  inversely  as 
the  slave  trade.  Wherever  the  de- 
mand for  slaves  is  great,  there  the 
supply  of  all  other  articles  of  com- 
merce is  meagre.  It  is  the  direst  of 
curses — it  steels  the  heart  of  man  and 
clenches  the  hand  of  nature.  Slaves 
are  procured  more  by  predatory  in- 
cursions than  by  purchase,  and  the 
demand  is  met  only  by  a  state  of  alarm 
and  ambuscade  that  leaves  no  room 
for  attention  to  any  other  pursuit. 

By  closing  the  line  of  coast  refer- 
ed  to,  against  this  traffic,  which  can 
only  be  done  by  actual  possession, 
the  great  incentive  to  continual  hos- 
tility would  be  precluded,  friendly 
relations  would  be  entered  into  and 
maintained,  agriculture  would  flour- 
ish— the  arts  of  civilized  life  could 
be  introduced — the  articles  of  com- 
merce would  rapidly  increase,  and 
the  native  ear  now  closed  by  an  in- 
fatuating traffic,  would  be  open  to  thc' 
instructions  of  civilization.  That  this 
is  not  merely  a  picture  of  what  is 
rather  wished  than  can  be  rationally 
predicted,  is,  we  think,  susceptible  of 
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moral  proof.  We  j  udge  of  the  future 
by  the  past.  These  results  have  fol- 
lowed wherever  the  influence  of  the 
colony  has  been  exerted.  Voluntary 
native  residents  amongst  us  parade  in 
our  military  ranks,  vote  at  our  elec- 
tions, and  bow  with  us  in  our  temples 
before  the  feet  of  our  common  Parent. 
This  is  the  last  aim  of  the  colony, 
the  high  elevation  to  which  it  aspires. 
Not  to  dispossess  the  natives  of  their 
land  and  drive  them  to  die  barbarians 
in  the  forest,  but  to  guide  them  by  a 
salutary  control,  and  instruct  them 
in  the  arts  of  peace — to  pour  into 
their  ear  the  lessons  of  civilization 
and  Christianity,  to  incorporate  them 
into  our  political  and  social  body  that 
they  may  be  one  with  us.  But  should 
the  colony  be  astricted,  should  the 
barriers  which  law  and  order  would 
erect  against  the  operations  of  law- 
less traders  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
the  constant  feuds  and  heathenish 
practices  of  the  natives  on  the  other, 
this  most  desirable  consummation  for 
which  so  many  lives  have  been  sac- 
rificed and  so  much  treasure  expended 
in  vain,  will  be  pushed  back  to  an 
indefinite  period,  our  colony  will 
languish  and  our  hopes  expire. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  gi- 
gantic scheme  proposed  by  Mr.  Bux- 
ton, is  precisely  the  scheme  of  this 
colony  with  only  inconsiderable  mod- 
ifications. It  is  not  ours  to  say  why 
it  sustained  a  defeat  when  commen- 
ced on  the  Niger,  under  such  impos- 
ing auspices.  It  is  sufficient  that  all 
the  elements  of  good  to  Africa  which 
philanthropy  beheld  in  that  scheme, 
are  found  in  this,  arranged  and  com- 
bined and  ready  for  enlarged  and  ef- 
ficient operation.  Never  was  there 
a  better  occasion  for  the  display  of 
disinterested  benevolence  and  philan- 
thropy than  this  colony  presents.  It 
is  emphatically  the  cause  of  mankind, 
and  to  the  sympathies  of  human  kind 
it  appeals.     It  can  never  be  sufficient- 


ly regretted  that  the  agricultural  ir 
terests  of  the  colony  have  been  suf-l 
fered  to  languish — in  fact  to  be  al- 
most   totally    neglected.     Although! 
the  soil  offers  to  the  cultivator  the'] 
richest  reward  for  his  industry,  yet] 
the  productions  have  never  equalled  = 
the    consumption.       The   attention 
of  those  who  have  pretended  to  cul- ' 
tivate,  has  been  directed  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  commonest  articles 
of  tropical   produce  ;    while   coffee, 
cotton  and  sugar,  have  been  neglect- 
ed as  demanding  too  large  a  share  of 
time  and  money.     These  articles  are 
pointed  out  to  us  by  nature  as  the 
great  staples  of  commerce.     Coffee 
and  cotton,  although  growing  sponta- 
neously in  the  forests,  require  a  larger 
amount  of  capital  to  make  them  im- 
portant as  articles  of  commerce  than 
the  colonists  have  possessed.     The 
land  is  in  the  primitive  wildness  of 
nature.     The  forests  of  ages  rest  up- 
on it.     These  are  to  be  cleared  away 
— the  soil  prepared,  and  the  seed  to^ 
be  sown.     This  demands  an  amot/)  I 
of  labor  and  money  which  none  hav^ 
been   able   to   command.      Enough 
however  has  been  accomplished  to 
cherish  the  hope,  that,  at  no  distant 
day,  the  colony  will  be  able  to  offer 
these  productions  in  return  for  pro- 
ductions of  other  countries,  and  the 
earlier  the  attention  of  the  natives  be 
drawn  to  this  subject,  the  sooner  this 
hope  will  be  realized.    Sugar  making 
is  now  in  successful  operation  at  the 
Society's  farm  on  the  Stockton.   The 
article  proihiced  this  year  is  of  a  su- 
perior quality,  equal   to  any  of  the 
West  India,  that  we  have  seen.     Ad- 
mitting, however,  that  we  have  ex- 
ported no  coflTee,  nor  cotton,  nor  su- 
gar, we  shall  hardly  be  branded  as  pe- 
culiarly  worthless,  seeing   the  same 
may  be  written  of  so  many  other  colo- 
nies on  the  coast  settled  long  anterior 
to  this,  and  favored  with  advantages 
which  we  have  never  possessed. 
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Great  efforts  we  learn  are  being 
made  by  traders  at  the  leeward,  to 


prej 


udice  the  natives  against  the  co- 


lonists ;  in  some  instances,  they  have 
so  far  succeeded,  that  the  natives  have 
declared  they  wish  no  communica- 
tion with  us.  Should  they  incite 
ihem  to  aggression  on  the  persons 
and  property  of  the  colonists,  which 
is  evidently  their  aim,  the  conse- 
quence may  be  disastrous  to  the  pro- 
perty of  the  movers  of  the  mischief. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
natives  know  no  friends  in  a  time  of 
war.  The  property  of  all  is  alike 
booty. 

In  the  present  number,  our  readers 
will  find  the  diplomatic  correspond- 
ence   between   the    government   of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
relative  to  the  character  and  jurisdic- 
tion of  this  colony.     Although  the 
colony  is  deeply  interested  in  this 
discussion,  and  will  be   immensely 
affected  for  good  or  evil  in  which  ever 
'  ray  the  question  shall  be  decided, 
fet  we  aie   happy  that   it   is  now 
3rought  before  the  world,  as  no  time 
can  be  more  proper  for  it,  than  the 
present.   In  discussing  this  matter,  it 
would  seem  important  to  attend  to 
its  peculiar  features,  lest  in  viewing 
the  subject  in  the  light   in   which 
similar  questions,  when  agitated  be- 
tween nations,  are  regarded,  an  error 
fatal  to  ns  be  made.     The  question 
is  not  whether  a  community  already 
possessing  sufficient  territory  for  a 
"  healthful  existence,"  shall  be  al-  j| 
lowed  to  extend  the  line  of  its  boun-  : 
dary — nor  whether  a  country  moved  J! 
only  by   a  greedy   ambition,   shall  ■■ 
grasp  a  point  where  it  can  effect  no  i 
object  of  general  good  to  the  human  ; 
family,  and  which  the  equal  interest ;; 
of  all  requires  to  be  maintained  free  il 
and  unappropriated,  but  whether  this  , 
colony  planted  by  Cliristianphilan- jj 
ihropy,  with  the  highest  and  holiest  i| 
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of  purposes,  shall  be  allowed  any 
longer  to  have  an  existence.  The 
question  involves  nothing  less  than 
tlie  existence  of  the  colony.  If  itbe 
astricted  to  its  original  limits,  all  its 
former  efforts  will  have  been  in  vain. 
It  must  languish  and  drop  a  helpless 
abortion.  Nor  will  it  be  of  avail  to 
extend  its  purchases  along  the  coast, 
if  within  this  line,  there  be  interven- 
ing communities  independent  of  its 
control,  seeing  the  most  salutary 
regulations — those  which  its  very 
existence  may  require  to  be  enforced, 
may,  through  these  exempted  points, 
be  sadly  weakened,  and  set  at  naught. 

In  whatever  light  the  question  is 
viewed,  it  teems  with  interest  to  us, 
and  as  its  decision  must  be  pronounc- 
ed at  some  time,  the  present  seems 
as  good  as  any  other.  Our  fate 
depends  upon  it ;  but  if  we  should  be 
driven  hence,  where  shall  we  go  ? 
As  it  is  in  the  power  of  neither  our 
hand  nor  tongue  to  plead  for  us,  may 
we  not  trust  to  our  former  circum- 
stances and  our  present  helplessness, 
to  afford  argument  ? 

Now  that  the  question  is  agitated, 
would  it  be  improper  for  us  to  send  a 
deputation  to  Europe  and  America, 
to  ask  a  recognition  of  the  colony  ? 
We  are  not  aware  of  all  the  qualifi- 
cations that  entitle  a  people  to  such 
consideration.  If  regard  be  had  to 
power,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of 
the  term — or  to  population  and  ter- 
ritorial extent,  of  course  we  have  no 
claim.  But  if  (and  it  seems  more 
consonant  with  certain  fundamental 
principles,)  regard  is  had  to  the 
amount  of  good  to  be  effected — to 
tlie  affgregate  amount  of  evil  and 
wretchedness  to  be  prevented,  then 
we  may  be  permitted  to  plead.  AVe 
throw  out  this  by  way  of  sugges- 
tion, in  order  to  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  some  of  our  more  sapient 
friends. 
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"A  HISTORICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  THE 
STATE  OF  SOCIETY  IN  WESTERN  AFRI- 
CA, AS  FORMED  BY  PAGANISM  AND  Mu- 
HAMMEDANISM,  SLAVERY,  THE  SlATE 

Trade  and  Piracy,  and  of  the  re- 
medial INFLUENCE  OF  COLONIZA- 
TION AND  Missions." 

Such  is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet 
written  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Tracy, 
Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Colo- 
nization Society,  and  published  by 
the  board  of  managers  of  that  socie- 
ty. The  author,  first,  shows  by  an 
appeal  to  history,  the  inexpressibly 
wretched  condition  of  Africa,  under 
the  horrid  influences  which  prevailed 
over  it,  until  its  rescue  was  at- 
tempted through  missionary  labors. 
Whilst  contemplating  this  part  of 
the  history  of  that  unhappy  country, 
it  is  as  though  we  looked  upon  a 
land,  on  which,  in  rapid  succession, 
were  pouring  the  seven  Apocalyptic 
vials  of  wrath .  Poor  Africa !  It 
was  not  enough  that  the  unbroken 
darkness,  and  uncontrolled  depravity, 
and  degrading  superstition  of  Pagan- 
ism, should  ravage  all  that  might  have 
been  fair  in  her  moral  aspect,  and 
overwhelm  her  in  wickedness  and 
misery ;  but  Muhammedanism  must 
add  its  delusions  and  cruelties,  and 
slavery  its  chains  and  oppressions, 
and  the  slave  trade  and  piracy  their 
,  .pines  and  murders.  The  represen- 
tation which  the  historian  gives  of 
the  state  of  Africa  is  inconceivably 
dreadful.  Curses  seem  to  have  fallen 
on  her  sons,  darker  far  than   their 


own  sable  complexion.  The  mil- 
lions of  her  population  are  presented 
before  us,  sunk  to  the  very  lowest 
state  of  ignorance  and  iniquity,  tor- 
menting, killing,  enslaving  each 
other,  and  enduring  similar  evils  from 
almost  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Found  in  such  a  deplorable  condi- 
tion, the  author  next  informs  us  that 
Christian  missions  were  employed 
for  their  deliverance.  He  gives  us 
an  account  of  all  that  was  done  of 
this  kind;  but  the  whole  is  a  history 
of  successive  and  total  failures.  No 
doubt,  here,  as  elsewhere,  missions 
have  in  them  elements  of  power  suf- 
ficient to  accompKsh  their  end,  but 
here  that  inherent  power  couM  not 
develope  itself.  The  missionariA 
were  speedily  and  universally  drive 
from  the  land,  either  by  the  fatality 
of  the  climate,  or  the  wickedness  of 
the  inhabitants.  Bence,  ail  efforts 
of  this  kind  were  fruitless,  and  had 
to  be  abandoned. 

After  the  account  of  the  failure  of 
missions,  the  author  tells  us  of  the 
trial  of  the  scheme  of  colonization, 
and  its  efiects  so  far  as  yet  produced. 
Through  its  simple  instrumentality, 
though  yet  but  feebly  used,  we  are 
told  that  all  the  peculiar  forms  of  evil 
under  which  Africa  was  perishing, 
have  been  successfully  combated  ; 
and  all  that  good  which  she  needs 
for  her  salvation  introduced.  Su- 
perstition and  slavery,  and  the  slave 
trade  and  piracy,  have  been  banished 
wherever  the  system  of  colonization 
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has  operated,  and  civilization  and  its 
attendant  benefits  have  been  substi- 
tuted, and  Christian  missions  being 
protected,  Christianity  has  shown  its 
power  to  save.  All  this  is  history. 
Theory,  so  often  delusive,  is  laid 
aside,  while  the  whole  appeal  is  made 
to  facts,  "  stubborn  facts.'' 

The  perusal  of  this  pamphlet  will 
iafford  both  pleasure  and  confidence 
to  the  friends  of  colonization,  and 
.•must  stimulate^  one  would  suppose, 
those  who  have  hitherto  been  indif- 
ferent to  this  great  subject,  and  stop 
the  mouths  of  gainsayers.  The  ar- 
gument in  favor  of  African  coloniza- 
tion, deducible  from  the  facts  col- 
lected and  spread  out  before  us,  is 
incontestible.  Three  truths  seem  to 
be  established,  upon  which  the  argu- 

ent  may  be  firmly  based.  They 
re  the  following : 

First,  The  colonization  of  Africa 
V.  by  people  of  color  is  the  only  appa- 
rent means  of  her  salvation. 

Second,  As  an  experiment,  having 
this  end  in  view,  colonization  has 
succeeded. 

Third,  It  m^Yi  therefore,  be  relied 
on,  under  God,  to  accomplish  fully 
this  end. 

In  regard  to  the  first  truth,  it  be. 
comes  manifest  from  the  failure  of 
missions  when  tried  alone.  These 
could  not  succeed,  because  the  cli- 
mate is  fatal  to  the  white  race,  and 
because  the  inhabitants  would  either 
kill  or  expel  the  missionaries.  In 
such  a  case,  the  country  becomes  in- 
,  accessible  except  to  persons  of  the 
colored  race,  (who  can,   as  is    well 
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known,  endure  the  climate,)  and  in 
such  a  number  as  to  afi'oid  to  them- 
selves a  protection  against  the  inhab- 
itants— that  is,  inaccessible  except  to 
&  colony  of  colored  persons.  In  such 
a  colony,  therefore,  must  remain  the 
only  hope  of  benefiting  Africa.  The 
angel  of  death  meets  the  white  man 
on  the  shores  of  Africa,  and  Provi- 
dence thus  seems  to  have  forbidden 
his  intrusion  there,  even  for  good  and 
holy  purposes.  And  the  colored 
man,  if  in  safely  he  would  abide 
there,  must  not  go  single-handed  and 
unprotected.  Slavery,  or  death  by 
violence,  in  such  a  case  would  be  his 
doom.  As  in  the  natural  wastes  of 
Arabia's  desert,  the  traveller  who 
would  live  may  not  face  the  dangers 
of  a  pilgrimage  alone,  but  must  join 
the  caravan  ;  so  in  the  more  dreadful 
moral  wastes  of  Africa's  shores,  may 
not  even  the  black  man  venture  to 
be  found,  but  as  one  of  a  protecting 
colony.  Hence,  while  other  lands 
may  be  approached  and  blessed  by 
other  methods,  the  only  hope  for  Afri- 
ca appears  to  be  in  colonization  by 
persons  of  color.  This  is  the  only  star 
of  promise  which  appears  to  kindle 
its  light  on  her  dark  horizon.  It  is 
the  only  apparent  means  of  her  sal- 
vation. 

We  rejoice,  therefore,  that  the  sec- 
ond truth  finds  such  strong  confirma- 
tion in  the  pages  of  Mr.  Tracy's 
pamphlet,  viz:  That  as  an  experi- 
ment, having  the  salvation  of  Africa 
in  view,  coloniiatioii  has  succeeded. 
The  facts  which  are  narrated,  prove 
that  colonies  can  be,  and  have  been 
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established  in  Africa,  and  that  wherev- 
er they  are  established,  they  meet 
and  overcome  all  the  peculiar  evils 
nnder  which  the  African  race  are 
suffering  such  horrid  things,  and  they 
introduce  every  means  which  need 
be  employed  for  its  salvation.  The 
experiment  has  been  tried,  and  has 
succeeded.  Slavery,  and  the  slave 
trade,  and  piracy,have  ceased  wherev- 
er the  influence  of  a  colony  has 
been  felt ;  and  laws  and  civilization 
have  been  introduced  ;  and  missions 
are  protected,  and  thus  Christianity 
exerts  its  blessed  power.  As  in  the 
land  of  Egypt,  of  old,  darkness  and 
the  plagues  desolated  all  its  borders, 
save  only  where  Israel  dwelt,  and 
there  was  light  and  mercy ;  so  moral 
darkness  and  plagues  curse  all  Afri- 
ca's coast,  save  only  where  the  colo- 
nist abides,  and  there  blessings 
abound.  No  candid  person,  we  are 
persuaded,  can  compare  the  state  of 
the  colonies  and  their  immediate 
neighborhood,  with  that  of  the  rest 
of  Africa,  and  not  be  convinced  that 
colonization  has  proven  a  successful 
experiment  wherever,  and  to  what- 
ever extent  it  has  been  employed. 

Hence,  we  consider,  also,  the  third 
truth  which  we  have  mentioned  as 
brought  to  light  and  established  by 
Mr.  Tracy,  viz :  That  colonization 
may  be  relied  on,  under  God,  to  ac- 
complish the  whole  work  of  Africa's 
salvation.  When  we  speak  of  colo- 
nization, it  is  meant  of  course  to  in- 
clude, also,  all  other  instrumentalities 
and  influences  which  it  originates  or 

protects,  or  sends  forth.     Thus  it 
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gives  origin  to  Christian  education! 
and  missions  where  they  could  notj 
otherwise  exist,  and  to  many  otherl 
beneficial    influences ;  and    for  this 
reason,  they    may    all    be    viewed 
as  elements  of  power  embraced  in  the 
work  of  colonization.   So  understood, 
we  may  rely  upon  this  work,  under 
God,  to  save  Africa. 

But  here  the  objection  may  be 
made,  that,  although  colonization  has 
done  much,  yet  it  has  effected  but  a 
very  small  part  of  the  whole,  and, 
hence,  even  admitting  that  all  that  is 
stated  is  true,  yet  it  is  presumptuous 
to  look  to  it  to  accomplish  all.  It 
has  recovered  some  moral  waste  spots, 
but  shall  the  whole  wilderness  and 
every  solitary  place  be  glad  for  it,  and 
all  the  desert  rejoice  and  blossom  as 
the  rose  ?  It  has  blessed  some  indi 
viduals,  or  even  tribes,  but  can  it  brii 
forth  the  who^-^tace  with  salvation ; 
shall  all  by  it  "  obtiirn^joy  and  glad- 
ness, and  sorrow  and  sighing  flee 
away  ?"  It  is  a  different  thing  to  save 
a  small  district  with  its  inhabitants, 
and  to  rescue  a  whole  continent  with 
its  teeming  millions.  All  this  is  true, 
but  it  does  not  overthrow  what  has 
been  said.  It  requires  the  same  in- 
strumentality, only  increased  in  pow- 
er, which  commenced  the  work  of 
Africa's  redemption,  to  complete  that 
noble  work. 

Now,  as  colonization  has  commen- 
ced it,  why  may  it  not  be  made  to 
complete  it  ?  And,  besides,  it  is  not 
the  time,  now,  to  say  what  it  cannot 
do.  A  mere  experiment  has  been 
made,  a  feeble  one  too,  as  yet,  and  it 
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I  -has  proven  amply  successful.  Who 
now  shall  say  what  power  may  appear 
i>'  in  this  simple  means,  as  more  wisdom 
shall  be  gained  through  experience  in 
'■  employing  it,  and  more  strength 
through  the  enlargement  of  the  field  of 
U  its  operation.  It  is  generally  a  mark 
r  of  folly,  as  all  history  shows,  to  say  to 
h.  what  end  a  small  beginning  may  not 
"  reach,  or  to  what  a  feeble,  but  suc- 
cessful experiment,  may  lead.  Some- 
times in  the  arm  of  the  weakest  infant 
there  are  the  beginnings  jof  a  giant's 
strength,  yet  to  be  developed,  and  he 
is  silly  who  judges  of  its  power  by 
present  appearances.  Sometimes  in 
.an  instrumentality  for  good  or  evil, 
which  is  but  just  budding  forth  its 
strength,  there  sleep  the  seeds  which 
shall  germinate  to  an  inconceivable 

f/%ten(. 

l^liyFor  illustration,  let  us  suppose*  a 
case,  which  may  have  occurred.  Sup- 
pose an  incredulous  spectator,  stand- 
ing on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson, 
watching  the  first  steamer  which  ever 
disturbed  her  waters,  should  strain 
his  vision  after  it,  as  it  slowly  strug- 
gled against  the  wind  and  waves.  He 
might  be  convinced  that  the  experi- 
ment was  triumphant,  and  yet  he 
would  hardly  believe  that  it  would 
lead  to  the  wonderful  results  of  which 
we  know.  On  a  smooth  current,  and 
for  a  short  distance,  he  might  believe 
the  steamboat  could  "  drag  its  slow 
length  along,"  but  he  would  ridicule 

|;  the  idea  that  it  would  in  future  days 
overcome  all  obstacles,  dash  aside  the 
Atlantic  billows,  cross  every  ocean, 
and,  leaving  the  white  sail  far  in  the 


wake,  would  almost  outstrip  the  wind 
itself  in  speed.  Yet  such  have  been  the 
wonders  performed  by  that  which  at 
first  could  scarcely  toil  along  through 
its  tedious  voyage.  Like  the  specta- 
tor on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  be- 
holding the  boat,  we  look  upon  colo- 
nization. It  is  being  tried,  it  is  suc- 
ceeding, it  has  triumphed  through  toil 
and  difficulty.  The  experiment  is 
complete,  and  now  who  shall  say 
what  may  not  yet  be  the  results?  Let 
errors  be  corrected  when  discovered, 
and  increased  power  be  used,  and  who 
may  say  that  Africa  shall  not  be  saved 
through  colonization  ?  Is  it  visionary 
to  expect  this  ?  Is  it  not  rational  to 
anticipate  this  glorious  result  i  We 
cannot  but  persuade  ourselves  that 
every  unprejudiced  mind  must  per- 
ceive that  it  is,  and  every  benevolent 
heart  must  rejoice  for  the  brightening 
prospects  which  colonization  (and  it 
only)  opens  for  a  lost  continent.  At 
least  we  may  rely  upon  it,  under  God, 
to  accomplish  the  whole  work  so  far, 
that  we  may  confidently  give  to  it  all 
the  support  which  it  needs  to  render  it 
as  powerful  as  it  can  possibly  be  made. 
It  will  be  time  to  doubt  its  efficiency, 
only  when  we  see  it  begin  to  fail. 
But  that,  perchance,  may  not  be  until 
"  Ethiopia  shall  stretch  forth  her 
hands  "  in  the  joy  of  deliverance  and 
salvation. 

And,  now,  is  it  too  much  to  say, 
that,  from  the  facts  recorded  in  Mr. 
Tracy's  pamphlet,  an  inconteslible 
argument  is  deducible  in  favor  of  Af- 
rican colonization  ?  It  will  be  per- 
ceived, also,    the    argument    is   one 
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which  cannot  be  touched  by  the  ob- 
jections which  are  sometimes  made 
against  colonization,  that  its  bearing 
upon  slavery  in  this  country  is  bad. 
Even  admitting  this  to  be  so,  still  shall 
we  blot  out  the  only  hope  of  Africa, 
and  delay  the  redemption  of  her  mist 
erable  sons  lest  some  incidental  evils 
may  be  occasioned  to  a  portion  of  her 
exiles  in  this  country  ?  No,  we  fearn 
lessly  meet  the  objecting  abolitionist 
on  this  ground,  and,  ceasing  to  com- 
bat his  opinions,  we  ask  him  to  aid 
us  in  saving  the  millions  of  the  race 
he  loves  so  much,  who  are  perishing 
in  their  own  land.  We  shall  ask  his 
fiid,  too,  even  if  (as  he  may  say,  though 
we  believe  it  not,)  the  slave  holder 
may  take  occasion  through  our  good 
and  benevolent  work  to  tighten  some-- 
what  the  chains  of  his  slave.  In  one 
word,  we  think  that  Mr.  Tracy's 
history  places  colonization  in  one 
single  light,  that  is,  as  it  influences 
Africa,  in  which  none  but  a  dark  and 
prejudiced  mind,  or  a  malicious  heart 
can  perceive  it,  to  be  aught  else  than 
one  of  the  noblest  and  most  benevo- 
lent works  of  the  present  or  perhaps 
any  century. 

We,  therefore,  ask  each  of  our  read- 
ers to  procure  the  pamphlet  for  him- 
self, if  possible,  and  read,  and  weigh 
its  facts,  and  then  to  give  to  this  no-r 
ble  work  all  the  co-operation  which 
such  facts  call  for.  But,  lest  any  may 
not  be  able  to  get  the  pamphlet,  it  is 
intended  to  publish  part  or  the  whole 
of  it  in  successive  numbers  of  the 
Repository.  We  earnestly  invite  at- 
tention on  the  part  of  our  readers  to 


it,  as  it  may  appear  in  our  columns,! 
and  we  appeal  through  this  publica- 
tion to  each  and  every  one  of  them! 
who  claims  the  name  of  Christian,  or  1 
philanthropist,  or  lover  of  the  African  1 
race,  to  come  to  our  aid  with  renew- 
ed vigor  and  diligence  and  enlarged 
beneficence,  that  we  may  together 
seek  the  salvation  of  the  most  wretch-, 
ed  and  degraded  portion  of  our  earth 
^-the  deliverance  of  a  ruined  conti-. 
nent— r:the  salvation  of  Africa. 

-     PAET  I.  I 

The  question  stated. — Proceedings 
of  Missionary  Boards  and  Colonial 
Governments. — Charges  against  the 
Government  of  American  Colonies., 
at  an  end. — Charges  against  'he  Mo-  ■ 
ral  Influence  of  the  Colonists  as  In-. 
dividuals,and  mode  of  meeting  them. } 

"If  the  experiment,  in  its  more 
remote  consequences,  should  ul^ 
niately  tend  to  the^  diffusion  of  sim^ 
lar  blessings  through  those  vast  anc 
unnumbered  tribes  yet  obscure  in 
primeval  darkness,  reclaim  the  rude 
wanderer  from  a  life  of  wretchedness 
to  civilization  and  humanity,  and 
convert  the  blind  idolater  from  gross 
and  abject  superstitions  to  the  holy 
charities  ;  the  sublime  morality  and 
humanizing  discipline  of  the  gospel, 
the  nation  or  the  individual  that  shall 
have  taken  the  most  conspicuous 
lead  in  achieving  the  benevolent  en-; 
terprise,  will  have  raised  a  monu- 
ment of  that  true  and  imperishable 
glory,  founded  in  the  moral  approba- 
tion and  gratitude  of  the  human  race, 
unapproachable  to  all  but  the  elected 
instruments  of  divine  beneficence." 

Such  was  the  language  addressed 
by  the  American  Colonization  So- 
ciety to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  in  a  memorial  presented  two 
weeks  after  the  formation  of  the  So- 
ciety.    To   the   hope    which  these 
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;*  words  express,  we  are  indebted  for 
'a  large  and  valuable  part  of  counte- 
.^  nance   and  aid  which  we  have  re- 
^  ceived.     For  some  years  past,  how- 
'  ever,  this  hope  has  been  pronounced 
a  delusion.     Men  who  strenuously 
contend  that  the  colored  people  of 
'  (his  country  are  fit  for  social  equali- 
ty and   intercourse    with  our  white 
.  population,  assert,  not  very  consist- 
ently, that  when   settled  in  Africa, 
they  corrupt  the  morals  of  the  idola- 
trous  natives,  and  actually  impede 
the    progress     of    civilization    and 
Christianity. 

These  assertions  have  had  the 
greater  influence,  because  they  have 
been  thought  to  be  corroborated  by 
;  the  representations  of  American  mis- 
sionaries, laboring  for  the  conver- 
'  sion  of  the  heathen  in  and  around 
the  colonial  possessions.  These 
missionaries,  it  is  said,  represent  the 
colonies,  or  the  colonists,  or  some- 
thing connected  with  colonization, 
jis  serious  obstacles  to  the  success  of 
[heir  labors.  In  this  way,  som^  of 
our  former  friends  have  been  led  to 
disbelieve,  and  still  greater  numbers 
to  doubt,  the  utility  of  our  labors. 
The  interests  of  the  Society,  there- 
fore, and  of  the  colony,  and  of  Afri- 
ca, and  of  Christianity,  demand  an 
investigation  of  the  subject. 

It  would  be  easier  to  meet  these 
charges,  if  we  could  ascertain  exact- 
ly what  they  are.  But  this  has  hith- 
erto proved  impracticable.  Com- 
mon fame  has  reported,  that  the  mis- 
sionaries of  the  American,  the  Pres- 
byterian, and  the  Protestant  Episco- 
cal  Boards  at  Cape  Palmas,  united, 
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some  time  in  1842,  in  joint  repre- 
sentation of  their  respective  Boards, 
containing  serious  charges  of  the  na- 
ture above  mentioned.*  It  was  re- 
ported, also,  that  this  document  was 
confidential;  and  that,  for  this  reason, 
and  especially  as  three  Boards  and 
their  missionaries  were  interested 
in  it,  no  one  Board  had  a  right  to 
divulge  its  contents.  As  this  was 
said  to  be  the  principal  document  on 
the  subject,  and  to  contain  the  sub- 
stance of  all  the  rest,  the  Secretary  of 
the  American  Colonization  Society, 
at  an  early  date,  applied  to  the  Secre- 
taries of  those  three  Boards  for  a  copy, 
or  at  least  for  a  perusal  of  it ;  but  the 
request  was  not  granted.  We  do 
not  charge  this  refusal  upon  the  Se- 
cretaries as  a  fault,  or  even  as  a  mis- 
take. We  only  mention  it  as  the  oc- 
casion of  a  serious  inconvenience  to 
us.  It  has  also  been  reported,  that 
about  the  same  time,  a  certain  pastor 
received  a  letter  from  one  of  those 
missionaries,  which  was  confidential 
in  this  sense — that  it  might  be  circu- 
lated from  hand  to  hand,  and  used  in 
various  ways  to  our  prejudice,  but 
must  not  be  printed  nor  copied. 
This  report  of  its  character,  of  course, 
precluded  any  application  for  a  copy. 
Now,  how  can  any  man  answer  a 
report,  that  some  or  all  of  several 
very  respectable  persons  three  thou- 
sand miles  off,  have  said  something 
to  his  disadvantage  ?  A  man  may 
be  seriously  injured  by  such  a  re- 
port; but  in  ordinary  cases,  he  must 
bear  the  injury  as  best  he  may,  and 
"live  down"  its  influence  if  he  can. 
In  order  to  reply,  he  needs  to  know 


•  Some  have  received  the  erroneous  im- 
pression, that  all  the  American  missiona- 
ries tn  Liberia  united  in  this  representation. 
In  fact,  no  missionary  in  any  part  of  Libe- 
ria proper, — that  is,  none  in  any  place  un- 
der the  care  of  the  American  Colonization 
Society, — had  any  concern  in  it,  or  any 
knowledge  of  it.  The  nearest  station  oc- 
cupied by  any  of  its  reputed  signers,  was 
ninety  miles  beyond  the  southernmost  set- 


tlement of  Liberia  proper.  Some  of  them 
had  spent  a  few  days  at  Monrovia  as  visi- 
ters ;  but  for  their  knowledge  of  any  settle- 
ment except  Cape  Palmas,  they  were  al- 
most wholly  dependent  on  hearsay.  Their 
representations  concerning  the  other  settle- 
ments, if  they  made  any,  are  therefore  of 
little  value,  and  no  official  action  has  been 
founded  on  them. 
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authentically  who  his  accusers  are,  !| 
andVhat  things  they  testify  against  : 
him. 

Let  us  see,  however,  whether  in-  ' 
dustry  and  a  good  cause  may  not  I 
extricate  us,  even  from  a  difficulty  \ 
like  this.  We  may  learn  something  i: 
of  the  grounds  of  complaint,  from  the  | 
proceedings  of  the  Boards  of  Mis- 
sions ;  and  we  may  learn  from  com- ' 
mon  fame,  what  common  fame  has  >; 
led  people  to  suspect.  From  all  that ' 
we  have  heard,  the  complaints  appear  i 
to  be  of  two  classes ;  those  which  re-  i 
late  to  the  action  of  the  colonial  go- '; 
Ternments,and  those  which  relate  to  ■ 
the  influence  of  the  colonists  as  in-  '■, 
dividuals.  We  will  consider  them !' 
in  their  order.  j 

Several  years   since,  there  was  a  |i 
controversy  between  the  colonial  go-  |i 
vernment  of  Liberia  and  the  superin-  i' 
tendent  of  the  Rlethodist   Mission 
there,  growing  out  of  a  dispute  con- 
cerning duties  on  goods,  imported  by 
the  superintendent  for  the  purpose  of  i 
trade.     But  that  whole  matter  was ! 
soon  settled.     Another  superinten- 
dent  was  sent   out;   and   since   his 
death,  the  first  has  gone  back,  with 
express  instructions  to  avoid  his  for- 
mer errors.     It  is  not  known  that  the 
government  of  Liberia  has  ever  had 
any   other   collision  with   any  mis- 
sionary, or  missionary  society. 

It  appears  from  the  report  of  the 
American  Board  for  1842,  that  the 
missionaries  complained,  and,  as  the 
Board  thought,  with  reason,  of  seve- 
ral laws  of  the  Maryland  colony  at 
Cape  Palmas,  where  the  mission  was 
located.  It  has  been  understood, 
that  the  other  Boards  which  had  mis- 
sions there,  entertained  substantially 
the  same  views  of  those  laws. 

To  this  it  is  a  sufficient  reply,  that 
we  have  nothing  to  do  with  Cape 
Palmas.  The  colony  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct colony,  with  a  government  of 
its  own.  It  was  planted,  and  is  sus- 
tained, by  the  Maryland  Colonization 


Society,  which  is  not  a  branch  of  the 
American,  nor  auxiliary  to  it,  nor 
any  way  connected  with  it  or  under 
its   in  fluence.     To  bring  a  charge 
against  our  colony  on  account  of  the 
laws  of  Cape  Palmas,  is  as  unjust  as 
it  would  be  to  blame  the  government 
of  England  for  the  laws  of  France. 
But  this  difficulty,  too,  has  been  set- 
tled.    A  few  words  will  explain  its 
origin  and   its  termination. .  It   was 
from  the  beginning,  the  policy  of  that 
colony,   as  of  ours,  not  to  extermi- 
nate  or  expel  the   natives,  but   to 
amalgamate  them  and  the   colonists 
into   one  people.     The   missions  at 
Cape  Palmas,  however,  were  com- 
menced as   missions  to  the   heathen 
natives,   and   not  to  the   colonists. 
They   therefore  had   a  tendency  to 
raise   up   a  native   interest,  distinct 
from  that  of  the  colonists ;  to  keep  the 
two  classes  separate,  and  make  them 
rivals  to  each  other,  instead  of  uni- 
ting them  as  one  people.     In  this  re- 
spect, the  policy  of  the  missions  wai 
in»direct  conflict  with  that  of  the  c 
lony ;  and  this  was  the  true  source  o 
the  conflict  of  opinion  and  feeling. 
The  case  may  be  better  understood, 
by   viewing  it  in  contrast   with  the 
Methodist  mission  in  Liberia.     That 
mission  is  not  sent  to  the  heathen  ex- 
clusively, but  to   all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  territory  on  which  they  labor. 
Of  course,  all  who  come  under  its  in- 
fluence, colonist  or  natives,  are  drawn 
to  the  same  religious  meetings  ;  all 
are  gathered  into  the  same  churches ; 
or,  if  children,  brought  into  the  same 
schools.    The  whole  influence  of  the 
mission  goes  to  make  natives  and  co- 
lonists one  people,  and  thus  coincides 
with  the  policy  of  the  colony.    The 
contrary  policy  at  Cape  Palmas  na- 
turally led  to  alienation  of  feeling,  and 
to  acts  of  both  the  government  and 
the  missionaries,  which  were  mutu- 
ally unpleasant,  and  some  of  which 
appear  to  have  been  unjustifiable. 
The  mission  of  the  American  Board 
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■was  removed,  for  this  and  other  rea- 
?  sons,  to  the  Gaboon  river  ;  and  that 
of  the  Presbyterian  Board  to  Seltra 
Kroo,  in  Liberia  proper.  That  of 
the  Episcopal  Board  was  continued 
andstrenglhened,  and  has  made  peace 
by  avoiding  the  original  cause  of  dis- 
sension. The  report  of  that  board 
for  the  year  1844,  says  : — "The  re- 
lations between  the  colonists  and  the 
missionaries  at  Cape  Palmas  during 
the  past  year  appear  to  have  been  of 
a  friendly  character ;  and  as  the  de- 
sire of  the  latter  to  promote,  so  far  as 
in  them  lies,  the  moral  and  religious 
interests  of  the  colonists,  becomes 
more  and  more  apparent,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  no  obstacles  to  the  bene- 
ficial influence  of  the  mission  will  be 
interposed."  This  is  a  very  expli- 
cit statement,  not  only  of  the  fact, 
that  in  the  judgment  of  the  Episco- 
pal Board,  no  such  "obstacles"  now 
exist,  or  are  expected  to  exist  here- 
after, but  of  the  change  which  has 
Jed  to  their  removal. 

.^t  present,  therefore,  the  govern- 
ment of  Cape  Palmas,  as  well  as  that 
of  Liberia,  stands  unaccused  and  un- 
suspected of  any  hostile  bearing  up- 
on the  cause  of  missions. 

The  charge  against  the  influence 
of  individual  colonists  is  less  easily 
ascertained,  and  therefore  less  easily 
met;  but  by  a  somewhat  diligent  in- 
quiry, we  believe  that  we  know, 
very  nearly,  the  substance  of  it.  Ac- 
cording to  our  best  information,  it  is 
not  denied  that  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  colonists  are  communicants  in 
Protestant  churches,  than  in  almost 
any  other  community  in  the  world  ; 
nor  is  it  pretended  that  Sabbath- 
breaking,  profaneness,  or  intemper- 
ance are  very  prevalent.  It  is  said, 
however,  that  most  of  their  religion 
is  mere  animal  excitement;  that  ma- 
ny of  the  communicants  are  self-de- 
ceived, or  hypocrites  ;  that  cases  of 
church  discipline  for  immorality  are 
numerous ;   that  many  of  the   colo- 


nists are  lazy  and  improvident ;  that 
some  make  hard  bargains  with  the 
natives;  that  many  of  them  feel  no 
interest  in  the  conversion  or  improve- 
ment of  tlie  native  population  ;  that 
they  neglect  the  instruction  of  hired 
laborers  from  native  families;  that, 
by  the  practice  of  various  immorali- 
ties, they  bring  reproach  upon  Chris- 
tianity; and  finally,  that  their  chil- 
dren are  more  difficult  to  manage  in 
school,  than  the  children  of  the  na- 
tives. 

Now,  to  a  certain  extent,  all  this 
is  doubtless  true.  The  world  never 
saw,  and  probably  never  will  see,  a 
Christian  community  so  pure,  that 
such  complaints  against  it  would  be 
wholly  false.  That  professors  of  re- 
ligion hinder  the  conversion  of  sin- 
ners, by  not  living  as  they  ought,  is 
a  standing  topic  of  remark  at  prayer 
meetings,  all-over  New  England; 
and  who  doubts  that,  in  a  certain 
sense,  there  is  some  truth  in  it? 
Much  more  may  we  expect  it  to  be 
true  among  a  people  whose  opportu- 
nities for  improvement  have  been  no 
better  than  theLiberians  have  enjoy- 
ed. We  readily  concede,  that  these 
complaints  have  too  much  founda- 
tion in  facts. 

But  who,  that  understands  Africa, 
would,  on  this  account,  pronounce 
the  colony  a  hindrance  to  the  pro- 
gress of  Christian  piety ,  morality  and 
civilization?  It  cannot  be,  that  those 
who  make  such  objections,  or  those 
who  yield  to  them,  know  what  that 
part  of  the  world  was,  before  the  in- 
fluence of  the  colony  was  felt  there. 
Let  that  be  once  understood,  and  the 
thought  that  a  colony  of  free  colored 
people  from  this  country  could  de- 
moralize the  natives,  or  render  the 
^•ork  of  missions  among  them  more 
difficult,  will  be  eff"ectually  banished. 
Let  us  inquire,  then,  what  Western 
Africa  was,  when  first  known  to  Eu- 
ropeans; what  influences  have  since 
been  operating  there ;  what  effects 
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those  influences  are  known  to  hare 
produced ;  what  was  the  character  of 
the  country  when  the  colony  was 
first  planted ;  and  what  changes  have 
resulted  from  its  existence. 

In  pursuing  this  inquiry,  we  must 
gather  our  facts  from  the  whole  coast 
of  Upper  Guinea,  extending  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Senegal  to  the  Bight  of 
Benin ;  for,  with  partial  exceptions 
among  the  Muhammedan  tribes  near 
the  Senegal,  the  people  are  substan- 
tially one  ;  the  same  in  their  physi- 


cal character,  their  government,  their 
social  condition,  their  superstitions, 
manners,  and  morals ;  and  the  same 
influences  have  been  at  work  among 
them  all.  In  the  middle  portion,  ex- 
tending from  Sierra  Leone  to  Elmi- 
na,  and  including  Liberia,  this  identi- 
ty of  original  character  and  modily^ing 
influence  is  most  complete,  and  illus- 
trations taken  from  any  part  of  it,  are 
commonly  applicable  to  the  whole. 
The  correctness  of  these  remarks  will 
be  more  manifest  as  we  proceed. 


(To  be  continued.) 


[From  the  Newark  DaSf  Adrerliser.] 

^ftitnt!)  ilnnuol  JUcctiitfl  of  tf)c  tltto  3nsc^  State  QLoionxiation  Sac'ut^. 


Trenton,  Nov.  18th,  1844. 
On  Tuesday  evening last,(thel2th,) 
the  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the 
N.  J.  State  Colonization  Society,  was 
held  in  this  place  at  the  Town  Hall. 
Chief  Justice  Hornblower,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  society,  took  the  chair, 
and  after  prayer  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hall, 
of  Trenton,  Joseph  P.  Bradley  was 
appointed  secretary  pro  ietn.  The 
minutes  of  the  last  meeting  being 
disposed  of,  the  President  called  on 
the  board  of  managers  for  their  re- 
port, which  was  presented  and  read. 

[The  report  will  be  given  here- 
after.] 

On  motion  of  Wm.  Halsted,  Esq., 
seconded  by  Rev.  Mr.  Young,  of 
Trenton,  it  was  resolved  that  the  re- 
port be  adopted  and  published  under 
the  direction  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Halsted  followed  his  motion 
by  an  eloquent  and  happy  address, 
adverting  to  the  important  step  which 
had  been  taken,  since  the  last  meeting 
of  the  society,  by  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  in  the  provision  of 
the  treaty  of  Washington,  for  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade.  It  is 
the  glory  and  pride  of  Great  Britain 
to  have  achieved  for  herself  a  name 


in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  emancipa- 
tion which  will  alone  place  her  in  the 
front  rank  of  civilized  nations.  The 
cross  of  St.  George  is  already  hailed 
by  the  slave  as  the  harbinger  of  free- 
dom throughout  the  world.  This 
should  cause  the  blush  of  shame  to 
mantle  on  our  cheeks  as  long  as  th 
American  stars  and  stripes  are  pe 
mitted  to  wave  over  the  accursed 
decks  of  the  slave  ship.  In  six 
months,  36  vessels,  under  American 
colors,  have  been  brought  into  Rio 
Janeiro,  with  average  cargoes  of  500 
slaves  each,  making  in  all  18,000. 
Treaties  and  conventions  cannot  de- 
stroy the  slave  trade.  The  only  way 
of  doing  it  eflfectually  is  by  coloniz- 
ing the  African  shores  with  enlight- 
ened, Christian  men.  This  is  the 
object  of  the  society  now  assembled. 
On  motion  of  Rev.  Mr.  Hall,  ac- 
companied by  some  introductory  re- 
marks, seconded  by  Rev.  Samuel  Cor- 
nelius, it  was  resolved  that  this  socie- 
ty recognizes  the  importance  of  add- 
ing to  the  territory  of  Liberia  the  en- 
tire line  of  coast  from  Cape  Mount 
to  Cape  Palmas,  and  cordially  ap- 
proves the  project  of  purchasing  all 
the  territorybetween these  two  points, 
I  and  not  as  yet  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  American  Colonization  Society. 
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Mr.  J.  P.  Bradley,  of  Newark, 
remarked  that  the  coast  from  Cape 
Mount  to  Cape  Palmas  was  300  miles 
In  extent,  of  which  the  Society  own- 
ed only  about  170  miles,  and  this  in 
detached  spots  :  that  the  residue  of 
the  coast  was  open  to  tlie  slave  deal- 
er, and  the  general  trader,  free  of  any 
custom-house  law,  much  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  pecuniary  as  well  as 
moral  interests  of  the  colony:  and 
that  it  was  highly  desirable  that  the 
colony  should  have  the  right  of  ju- 
risdiction and  property  over  the  en- 
tire coast :  that  this  right  could  now 
be  purchased  at  a  reasonable  rate; 
and  that  contracts  had  already  been 
made  with  the  chiefs  by  Gov.  Ro- 
berts for  a  good  part  of  it.  The  So- 
ciety now  wanted  funds  to  defray  the 
cost  of  these  purchases  in  addition  to 
the  other  objects  of  its  institution. 

Rev.  Wm.  McLain,  of  Washing- 
ton, Secretary  of  the  American  Col- 
onization Society,  being  present,  of- 
fered  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  the  objects  of  the 
American  Colonization  Society  are 
among  the  noblest  objects  of  human 
benevolence,  and  that  they  combine 
the  best  efforts  for  promoting  the  cause 
of  missions,  the  cause  of  the  Bible 
and  Sunday  schools,  and  the  cause 
of  liberal  institutions  on  the  benighted 
continent  of  Africa  ;  and  that  we  are, 
therefore,  earnestly  called  upon  to 
redouble  our  efforts  to  advance  its 
interests. 

Mr.  McLain  reviewed  the  progress 
of  truth  and  the  downfall  of  error  and 
superstition  throughout  the  earth. 
Light  had  pierced  the  gloom  of  every 
land  and  continent  except  Africa. 
The  wrongs  of  Africa  at  the  hand  of 
all  other  lands,  were  set  forth  in  strong 
and  vivid  coloring.  The  breaking 
forth  of  light  from  the  lone  star  of 
Liberia  was  hailed  as  the  harbinger 
of  a  glorious  day.  Mr.  McL.  review- 
ed the  laljors  of  the  American  Colo- 
nization Society. 


Liberia  will  compare  well  with 
any  Protestant  mission  of  modern 
times  considering  the  expense  of  the 
establishment  and  the  success  which 
has  attended  it.  As  a  colony  it  may 
compare  advantageously  with  any  of 
the  American  colonies,  Plymouth, 
Jamestown,  &;c.,  both  in  the  salubri- 
ty of  its  climate,  and  in  the  vigor  of 
its  institutions. 

Mr.  McLain's  remarks  applied 
only  to  the  colony  of  Liberia,  not  to 
that  of  Cape  Palmas,  which  is  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Maryland  colo- 
nization society.  We  cannot  even 
present  a  sketch  of  his  interesting 
address.  The  resolution  submitted 
by  him  having  been  adopted,  the  so- 
ciety further,  on  motion  of  Mr.  J.  P. 
Bradley,  passed  resolutions  approv- 
ing the  appointment  of  an  agent  by 
the  executive  committee  since  the  last 
meeting,  authorizing  the  continuance 
thereof  if  deemed  expedient  by  the 
committee,  and  such  other  arrange- 
ments to  promote  the  cause  as  cir- 
cumstances might  require. 

It  was  further 

Resolved,  That  the  society  is 
highly  gratified  with  the  success 
which  has  attended  the  efforts  of  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Cornelius,  as  agent  of 
this  society,  and  that  they  repose 
full  confidence  in  his  zeal  and  effi- 
ciency in  its  cause,  and  commend 
him  to  the  confidence  and  friendly 
regards  of  the  people  of  New  Jersey. 

The  executive  committee  have  en- 
gaged Mr.  Cornelius's  services  for 
half  the  time,  being  all  that  his  en- 
gagements in  Connecticut  will  per- 
mit. 

The  following  were  elected  officers 
of  the  society  for  the  ensuing  year  : 
President — Joseph    C.    Horn- 
blower. 

Vice  Presidents — (One  for  each 
county) — Peter  D.  Vroom,  AVilliam 
Rankin,  Lewis  Condict,  James  B. 
Elmendorf,  Roswell  L.  Colt,  Daniel 
Haines,  Dudley  S.  Gregory,  John  B. 
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Aycrigg,  George  S.  Green,  Alexan- 
der Wurts,  Abraham  Browning,  Jo- 
seph Porter,  Thon:as  G.  Haight, 
Lucius  Q.  C.  Elmer,  Robert  G. 
Johnson,  Elias  B.  Caldwell,  Jacob 
J.  Janevvay,  Thomas  H.  Hughes. 

Corresponding  Secretary — J. 
P.  Jackson. 

Recording  Secretary — Joseph 
P.  Bradley, 

Treasurer — Matthias  W.  Day. 

Managers — Archibald  Alexander, 
Robert  F.  Stockton,  VVm.  Penning- 
ton, Cortland  Van  Rensselaer,  Stacy 
G.  Potts,  William  Halsted,  William 
L.  Dayton,  John  Maclean,  James  S. 
Green,  William  B.  Kinney,  David 
Magie,  John  J.  Bryant,  Nicholas 
Murray,  Ab.  H.  Dumont,  James 
Newel,  William  B.  Ewing,  Matthew 
H.  Henderson,  Richard  S.  Field, 
George  W.  Janvier,  Samuel  R. 
Hamilton,  Samuel  Cornelius,  Clar- 
ence W.  Mulford,  Professor  Cook, 


James     Hague,    Jr.,     Thomas*  J. 
Stryker,  Henry  W.  Green,  William 
C.  Morris,  Jeremiah  C.  Garthwaite, 
j  Isaac  Baldwin,  John  Tyler. 

The  Board  of  Managers  appointed 
Wm.  Rankin,  Isaac  Baldwin,  John 
P.  Jackson,  Joseph  P.  Bradley,  and 
Matthias  W.Day,  the  executive  com- 
mittee ;  and  the  society  elected  Ja- 
cob J.  Janeway  and  George  W. 
Doane,  Directors  of  the  American 
Colonization  Society  for  the  year ; 
and  John  Maclean  and  Abraham  H. 
Dumont  substitutes,  in  case  either 
of  the  former  should  not  be  able  to 
attend  the  annual  meeting  "of  the 
board  at  AVashington  on  the  third 
Tuesday  of  January  next. 
The  society  then  adjourned. 
JOS.  C.  HORNBLOWER, 

President. 
Jos.  P.  Bradley, 

Secretary. 


Jttms   of  3 

Intelligence  has  been  received 
from  Liberia  to  the  1st  of  October. 
We  however  have  not  received  let- 
ters of  that  late  a  dale.  We  learn 
from  the  papers  that  the  colony  con- 
tinued in  a"  prosperous  condition,  and 
everything  indicated  a  continuance 
of  prosperity.  The  commerce  along 
the  coast  was  reviving.  Goods 
were  plenty.  The  Adairo,  Madonna, 
and  Echo  had  arrived  from  the  Uni- 
ted States.  The  brig  Atalanta  was 
expected  to  sail  for  New  York  about 
the  middle  of  October.  By  this  ves- 
sel we  shall  hope  to  receive  des- 
patches. 

!  The  little  state  of  New  Jersey  has 
done  nobly  for  colonization  the  past 
year,  having  contributed  to  the  great 

'  cause   upwards  of  twelve  hundred 

i 
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dollars.  It  is  said  that  but  a  very  few 
towns  have  been  visited.  That  the 
cause  is  popular  in  all  parts  of  the 
state,  and  that  if  the  agent  can  explore 
the  whole  ground  the  present  year,  a 
much  larger  sum  will  be  contributed. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Colonization  Society  will 
be  held  in  the  Capitol  on  the  21st 
inst.,  being  the  third  Tuesday  of  the 
month,  at  which  time  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  members  of  con- 
gress and  gentlemen  from  abroad, 
will  deliver  addresses  in  support  of 
the  cause.  The  meeting  is  expected 
to  be  one  of  unusual  interest,  from 
the  efforts  which  are  making  to  se- 
cure the  very  best  speakers  for  the 
occasion. 

The  Board  of  Diiectors  will  meet 
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the  same  day,  and  continue  in  session 
from  day  to  day  till  they  shall  have 
accomplished  all  the  business  which 
comes  before  them. 

The  $15,000  subscription  for  the 
purchase  of  territory,  we  earnestly 
hope  will  be  completed.  A  gentle- 
man writing  us  from  Worcester, 
Mass.,  says,  "  It  is  mentioned  on  the 
cover  of  the  African  Repository  of 
November,  that  a  gentleman  in  New 
York  will  be  one  of  15  who  will  give 
one  thousand  dollars,  each,  towards 
completing  the  purchase  of  the  coast 
of  Africa  for  the  Colonization  Socie- 
ty. Feeling  an  ardent  desire  for  the 
accomplishment  of  that  object,  I  for- 
ward to  you  the  names  of and 

. (sisters,)  who  will  give  S1,000, 

and  my  own  name  for  $1,000  more, 
and  when  $15,000,  or  even  three 
[uarters  of  that  sum,  has  been  sub- 
scribed by  responsible  persons,  you 
will  please  to  inform  me  of  the  fact,  and 
I  will  forward  you  a  draft  for  $2,000 
on  the  Worcester  Bank  in  this  place." 


We  learn  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gris- 
wold,  missionary  at  the  Gaboon  is 
dead.  Thus  is  another  added  to  the 
long  list  of  those  who  have  laid  down 
their  lives  endeavoring  to  plant  the 
standard  of  the  cross  on  the  shores  of 
Africa.  And  thus  is  another  argument 
added  to  the  invincible  ones  already 
existing  in  favor  of  educating  colored 
men  to  send  to  endure  the  climate  of 
Africa !  Verily  this  seems  the  only 
hope  of  enlarged  and  permanent  suc- 
cess. 

The  Presbyterian,  of  Philadel- 
phia, after  mentioning  the  death  of 
Mr.  Griswold,  missionary  under  the 
American  Board,  who  was  stationed 
at  the  Gaboon  River,  western  Africa, 
says  :  '*  The  faith  of  the  church  is 
tried  by  the  frequent  instances  of  mor- 
tality among  the  missionaries  to  poor, 
degraded  Africa.  Perhaps  the  indica- 
tion of  Providence  is  that  the  church 
should  direct  special  attention  to  the 
raising  up  a  band  of  colored  mission- 
aries to  occupy  these  vacated  fields." 


UfCfiptfl    of   tijc    ilmtriran    Colonijotton    ^Oi\tXx)f 
From  2-ld  October,  to  the  ^Ist  December,  1S44. 


MAINE. 

Portland — Jona.  Hyde,  Esq 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Concord — The  Female  Liberia 
School  Association,  for  aid  of 
schools,  $14,  per  Lydia  Morrill, 

Tr 

VERMONT. 

St.  Johnsbury — Erastus  Fairbanks, 
$10,  J.  P.  Fairbanks,  $10,  and 
Thaddeus Fairbanks,  (with  $16 
additional)  $10,  annual  sub- 
scriptions, Horace  Fairbanks, 
$5,  Ephraim  Jewett,  $2,  Samu- 
el G.  Brackett,  $2,  Hiram 
Knapp.  $1  50,  James  K.Colley, 
$1,  "Moses  Kitridge,  $5,  Dr. 
Calvin  Jewett,  $2,  Rev.  John 


50  00 


14  00 


H.  Worcester,  $3,  Luther  Clark, 
$5,  and  Dr.  Josiah  Siiedd,  of 
Peacham,  annual  subscription, 
$10,  per  J.  P.  Fairbanks,  Esq.  76  50 
Westminster — Rev.  Seth  Arnold, 
Seth  Arnold,  Eleazer  May,  and 

Wm.  C.  Bradley,  each  $5 20'  00 

MontjpcUer — Bv  Daniel  Baldwin, 
Esq.,  jr.,  Vt.'Col.  Society,  C.  W. 
Stores,  J.  Y.  Vail,  J.  I.  Thurs- 
ton, Jas.  Howes,  and  Henry 
Nutt,  each  $1,  Daniel  Baldwin, 
last  instalment  on  $50  subscrip- 
tion, $12  50 17  50 

Sroo/.:^(?M— Cong'l  Society 27  50 

Brattleboro'—S&xs.  Clark. I 4  00 

Burlington — Rev.  J.  K.  Converse, 
.$3,  Chas.  Adams,  A.  W,  Hyde, 
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and  Tim.  Tallcott^  each  $1.,..        6  00 

Jddison — Sylvanus  Cbapin 1  00 

Middlebury—0.  Seymor l  00 

Royaltm—K.  French 10  00 

Craftsbury—SAm.  C.  Crafts. ..,..        l  OO 

Barnelt— Henry   Slever i  00 

Brookfteld—J.  Carlton,  E.  Ellis,  J. 
W.  Hopkins,  R.  Peck  and  L. 
Wheatley,  each  $2,  A.  Edson, 
and  John  Wheatley,  each  $5, 
Wid.  Polly  Paine,  J.  Griswold, 
J.  Edson,  S.  Edson,  and  D. 
Bigelow,  each  $1,  L.  Pope,  S. 
Graves,  J.  S.  Allen,  A.  Burn- 
ham,  and  W.  W.  IriMlIs,  each 
50  cts.,  Wid.  E.  B.  Lyman,  25 

cts 27  75 

Burlington — Mrs.  E.  Hickok,  to 
complete  her  life  membership,  i      10  00 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
From  Mass.  Aux.  Col.  Society.; , 
Concord — Hon.  Samuel  Hoiir..., 


CONNECTICUT. 

Wethersfidd — Chester  BulkleTj 
#25.  Simon  Hale,  William  Wil- 
lard,  AV.  H.   Willard,  Dr.  E; 

■  F..  Cook,  Nancy  Stillman,  H. 
Griswold,  Sally  Demi  no;,  Capt. 
John  Hanmer,  Josiah  Robins, 
Mrs.  H.  Walcot  and  Daughters 
Robert  Robbins,  A;  Wills,  R. 
Wills.  Sarah  Dix,  R.  C.  Chur- 
chill, C.  Robbins,  Gen.  L.  R. 
Wills,  and  William  Hanmer, 
each  ^1,  Ann  Marsh,  Sam. 
Hanmer,  Capt.H.  Wills,  Horace 
Walcot,  Dea.  J.  Goodrich,  Dea. 
T.  Stillman,  and  Winthrop 
Buck,  each  $2,  Roswell  Clap, 
50  cts.,  F.  Talcot,  25  cts.,  Wid. 
Morse,  50  cts.,  Harriet  Wood- 
house,  50  cts.,  M.  A.  Sails,  50 
cts.,  D.  Skaats.  25  cts.,  C. 
Adams,  50  cts.,  A.  Golpin,  25 
cts.,  J.Smith,  50  cts.,  T.  Ha-, 
vins,  50  cts.,  Mary  Crane,  23 
cts.,  a  little  boy,  6  cts.,  H. 
Blinn,  50  cts.,  E.  Walcot,  50 
cts.,  George  Wills,  50  els.,  Da- 
vis Morris,  50  cts.,F.  Griswold^ 
50  cts.,  T.  Wills,  25  cts.,  S. 
Golpin,  50  cts.,  O.  Harrison,  50 
cts.,  Mrs.  C.  Clapp,  50  cts., 
Capt.  J.  Standish,  50  cts.,  S. 
Goodrich,  50  cts.,  H.  Butler,  #3, 
H.  Ferre,  50  cts.,  H.  Wood- 
house,  50  cts.,  a  friend,  $2,  cash, 

n\  cts 

Norwich — Henry  Strong,  Esq... . 

NEW  YORK. 
Ntw  York  Ciiy—YL.  L.  W. 


203  25 

535  25 
100  00 


635  25 


71  96 
10  00 


81  96 
20  00 


Ovid — Collection  inPres.  Church. 

Champion — Mrs.  N.  Hubbard,  to 

aid  in  the  purchase  of  territory. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

iV«carA;-^Smith  Halsey,  $5,  Dr; 
L.  A.  Smith,  two  annual  pay-, 
ments,  $20.  By  Rev.  S.  Corne- 
lius, John  Chadwick,  ^40,  John 
Taylor,  Hugh  McDougal,  Peter 
Sythoff,  and  Albert  Annin,  each 
S5,  C.  Parker,  E.  T.  Hillyer, 
W.  A.  Myer,  each  $2,  S.  Bald- 
win, S.  R.  W.  Heath,  J.  D, 
Vermilye,  R.  B.  Canfield,  Ste- 
phen Dod,  J.  Y.  Miller,  D.  L. 
English,  T.  A.  Waldron,  Joseph 
Duryee,  Thomas  Kirkpatrick, 
Benj.  Stiles,  F.  T.  Frelinghuy- 
sen,  Oliver  S.  Halsted,  and 
Franklin  Holden,  each  $1, 
Thos.  Barradett,  and  Wm.  Hall, 
each 50  cts ;.; 

Elizabethtown — Chas.  Davis,  M. 
D.,  $10,  Job  Magee,  and  Jas. 
Earl,  each  $2 

Salem — Stoiighton  &  Belden,  §6, 
John  Tyler,  $3,  cash  $3 . . 

Burlington — Bishop  Doane,  §10, 
Mrs.  Mahlon  Clark,  §3,  Mrs. 
Maylin,  $-2,  cash  $1 ; 

Princeton — Rev.  A.  Alexander, 
D.  D.,  (his  4th  annual  subscrip- 
tion,) Capt.  R.  F  Stockton,  and 
Jas.  Potter,  each  $10,  Collec- 
tion in  Pres.  Church,  $18  S5, 
Prof.  John  Macleanj  Prof.  JaSi 
Cannahan,  A.  B.  Dod,  Samuel 
Miller,  D.  D.,  Prof.  Hodge,  Rev, 
J.  A.  Alexander,  Stephen  Alex- 
ander, Cash,  Thos.  Crabb,  Lou- 
is P.  Smith,  and  Wm.  L.  Rod- 
gers,  each  $5,  J.  V.  Tallmage, 
$3,  J.  W.  Sterling,  A.  A. 
Hodge,  Geo.  M.  Giger,  A.  M. 
H.,  and  cash,  each  $1. 

New  Brunswick — Rev.  J.  J.  Jane- 
way,  D.  D.,  $20,  Collection  in 
1st  Reformed  Dutch  Church, 
$14  73,  Jas.  Bishop,  James 
Neilson,  Wra.  A.  Crosby,  and 
L.  A.  Van  Vranken,  each  .$5, 
N.  S.  Neilson,  Jas.  J.  Cannon, 
and  Jas.  Bishop,  jr.,  each  $3, 
R.  Davidson^  John  Clark,  Mrs. 
Wm.  Fannan,  Mrs.  Scott,  J.  M. 
Bmen,R.  Miller.  G.B.  Millard, 
S.  F.  Miller,  P.  P.  Rungon. 
Mr.  Onderdonk,  A.  F.  Ran- 
dolph, and  Joseph  Griggs,  each 
$1,  cash,  $3,  J.  C.  Hoagland, 
50  cts 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
Received  of  the  Penn.  State  Col. 


11  781 
5  00^ 

Wis 


106  od 

i] 

14  00  \t 
12  00   '^" 


16  00 


m 


111  83 


79  23 
339  SO 


:'*-'  Society,  per  Rev.  J.  B.  Pinney, 
"    of  which  $1,000  to  constitute 
the  Rev.  J.  B.  Pinney,  a  Life 
Director  of  the  A.  C.  Society.  2,056  27 
VIRGINIA. 

Tue  River  Mills — Dr.  Thos.  Mas- 
sie ; 20  00 

Wheeling— Tvom  Ladies'  Aux.  So- 
ciety, received  by   Mr.  Pinne)', 

"  to  aid  in  sending  out  Mr.  Wil- 
son's slaves 50  00 


KENTUCKY. 

Winchester — Contribution  from 
citizens  of  Clark  co.,  $100,  do., 
$10,  Mrs.  George  Taylor,  $5, 
by  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Matthews.. 

BeruUrson — 1th  July  collection  in 
Epis.  Church,  by  Rev.  \V.  S. 
Jackson,  rector 

J)anvill€—M.  G.  Yance,  $20,  John 
'.    Ford,  $20,  Sam.  Ayres,  $5,  Dr. 

■  Joseph  Smith,  $5,  Christian 
Gore,  $5,   Capt.  Jesse  Smith, 

.  $10,  Ladies'  Col.  Society,  $3, 
.  J.  S.  Talbot  and  Mrs.  Rachel 
^  •  Craig,  each  $10,  by  J.  A.  Ja- 
cobs, Esq 

■  Louisville — Received  by  Rev.  J. 
^>  B.  Pinney,  to  aid  in  sending  out 

,il    Mr.  Wilson's  slaves 

'j^  OHIO. 

Zanesvillc  and  Putvam — Aux.  Col. 

Societ}',   per  H.  Safford,  Sec'y. 

'  Ericlid — Mrs.  Sarah  Shaw,  annual 

^4.  subscription 

^Cincinnati — Hon.  J.  Burnet,  an- 
nual subscription  for  1845,  $100, 
Wm.  Burnet,  $20,  received  by 
Mr.  Pinney,  to  aid  in  send- 
ing out  Mr.  Wilson's  people, 
$132  34,  Mr.  McMicken,  $50. 

Hartford — Bequest  of  Jerusha  P. 
Brockway,  deceased,  per  Ed- 
ward Brockway,Esq.,  ex'r 

Tro!/— William  Babor,  $5,  J.  G. 
Telford,  Rev.  J.  M.  Stevenson, 
Jas.  Cottingham,  Isaac  Peck, 
Asa  Mayo,  and  Henry  L.  Mayo, 
each  $1,  and  from  different  per- 
sons, $6  81,  to  purchase  territo- 
ry, Wm.  Brown,  J.  Knoop,  J. 
G.  Telford,  and  D.  Labin,  each 
$1,  and  several  individuals,  $17, 
to  remove  emigrants 

Bellfountaine — Rev.  W.  Gregg. . . 

Xenia — By  Hezekiah  L.  Hosmer, 
agent,  James  Gowdy,  $10,  Mrs. 
Martha  Galloway,  James  C. 
McMillan,  Daniel  McMillan, 
and  Rev.  Hugh  McMillan,  each 
$5,  David  Barr,  Wm.  J.  Banks, 
each  $2,  A.  Trader,  A.  G. 
Beatly,  J.  C.  Chalmers,  Charles 


70  00 

115  00 
11  06 


78  00 

120  77 
'324~83 

55  75 
10  00 


302  34 
50  00 


38  81 
1  00 


Elliott,  John  McMillan,  Robert 
Neshit,  John  Little.  Rev.  Geo. 
M.  Hall,  each  $1,  James  Gallo- 
way, D.  W.  Browne,  N.  Nesbit, 
Cash,  Samuel  Galloway,  Rich- 
ard Conwell,  Cash,  each  50  cts., 
Ed.  McKnight,  Rob't  McMil- 
lan, James  M  unford,  Henry  Mc- 
Knijjht,  Sarah  Neely,  Caroline 
McClurg,  Susan  Oblinger.Cash, 
each  25  cts.,  Collection,  $2  75, 
to  aid  in  purchasing  territory.. .       60  25 

Cedarville,  Green  co. — Alex.  S. 
Cowden,  John  Miller,  each  §5, 
James  Miller,  J.  C.  Nesbit, 
each  $3,  Wm.  Harbison,  John 
Orr,  Joseph  Kyle,  Sr.,  Sam. 
Kyle,  Sr.,  each  S'2,  James 
Small,  Alex.  Ruff,  John  McMil- 
lan, John  R.  Hemphill,  Wm. 
Reid,  John  Storraant,  James 
Holloway,  Mrs.  D.  McMillan, 
James  Bull,  John  Harbison, 
James  Cooper,  John  Struthers, 
James  E.  Mitchell,  John  Reid, 
each  $1,  John  S.  Pollock,  Mo- 
ses Pierce,  Wm.  H.  Bull,  Mar- 
garet Adams,  F.  W.  Kirkpat- 
rick,  Mrs.  M.  Barr,  ISIrs.  K. 
Torrence,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Mitchell, 
J.  B.  Turner,  Innis  Townsley, 
Robert  Jackson,  Rev.  H.  Mc- 
Millan, J.  C.  McMillan,  Martin 
Adams,  each  50  cts.,  Jas.  Mc- 
Coy, 40  cfs.,  John  Jemison, 
Wm.  Pollock,  James  Bull,  each 
25cts.,  ($5  85,  notyetpaidin,) 
amount  less,  $5  85 42  00 

Dayl07i—K.  G.  Phillips,  Mrs.  H. 
G.  Phillips,  each  §10,  J.  D. 
Phillips,  $5,  Sam.  Rodebaugh, 
Cash,  by  Rev.  Mrs.  J.  W.  Hall, 
each  $1,  W.  G.  Breene,  F.  S. 
Cain,  each  50  cts.,  ilr.  Thomp- 
son, $1 29  00 

Spjingfield — Mrs.  Ann  Warder, 
JohnMurdock,  Samuel  Barnett, 
each  $5,  W.  M.  Spencer,  $3, 
John  B.  Moody,  $1  50,  Rev. 
Wm.  Herr,  Isaac  Ward,  Milton 
Buckingham,    John  Echelber- 

fer,  John  Bacon,  E.  L.  Strong, 
.  G.  Nottinger,  Rev.  Asa  B. 
Stroud,  David  M.  Barnett,  Reu- 
ben Miller,  each  $1 29  50 

COS  65 
ILLINOIS. 

Mt.  Morris— Ver  Rev.  J.  B.  Crist, 
$4  20.  Galena—?.  F.  Sher- 
mer,  $5.  D.  Wann,  $5,  M.  Jack- 
son, $1,  A.  Telford,  A.  S.  Clet- 
ter,  each  50  cts.  Du  Bu^e — 
$4.  Plattsville—So  95.  Rock 
Island— $1.  KnoxvUU—$l  25. 
Canton— $3  50 31  91 

Total   Contributions $4,454  70        J 
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FOR  REPOSITORY. 

New  Hampshire. — Hollis—C. 
Bnrge,  toJan.,  1S^4,  #3.  Con- 
cord— Sam.  Knowlton,  for  1843, 

$1  50 

Massachusetts. — South     Wo- 
burn — Thos.   S.  Williams,  for 
copies  ordered  by  him,  $20.  By 
Rev.    Dr.    Tenney,    Lowell-— 
John    Clarke,    Esq.,  for   '45, 
$1  50.  Georgetown — Richmond 
Dole,  Asa   Nelson,   and  Mrs. 
P.  Nelson,  each  $1  50  for  1844. 
Granby — Joseph     Montague, 
Dea.  Asa  Pease,  Benoni  Pies- 
ton,  and  Eli  Dickinson,  each 
$1  50  for  aS45.    Amherst— 1.. 
M.  Mills,  for  1845,  .f  1  50,  Ed- 
ward   Southworth,     of    West 
Springfield,  for    1845,    $1  50. 
Springfield- — Allen   Bangs,  to 
Jan.,  '46,   $3,  Josiah  Hooker, 
to  Jan.,  '46,  $3.     Westfield— 
Rev.  Isaac  Knapp,  $1,  Elisha  G. 
Talmadge,  for  1844,  $\  50,  Da- 
vid H.  Marwin,  for  1845,  $1  50. 
Fitckburg—Rev.  E.  W.  Bullard, 
to    March,   1846,    $3,    Asher 
Green,  to  July,  '45,  $1  50,  J.  T. 
Farwell,  to  Jan.,  '46,  $S,  Abel 
Simonds,  for  '44,  $1  50,  David 
Boutelle,  to  Jan.,  '47,  $3,  Rev. 
Calvin  Lincoln,  for  1845,  $1  50, 
Dea.  John  Farv?ell,  for  1S45, 
$1  50.     Pepperill — John  Bul- 
lard, Esq.,  Rev.  C.  Babbidge, 
and  Samuel  Farrar,  Esq.,  each 
$1  50,   for    1845.      Harvard- 
Gen.  J.  P.  Whitcomb,  and  Ce- 
^    phas  Houghton,  each  $1  50  for 
1845,      Sterling — Kendall  and 
Peck,  to  June,  '46,  $3  50,  Dea. 
Cyrus  Holbrook,  for  '45,  $1  50. 
Grafton— Rev.  E.  B.  Willson, 
for   1845,  $1  50.    By  Capt.  G. 
Barker,  Salem — Michael  Shep- 
herd, to  Jan., '45,  $4.     Charles- 
town — Thos.  Marshall,  to  Jan., 
'46,   $3,  Dr.  Sam.  Kidder,  do., 
§3,  Dr.  Daniel  White,  A.   W. 
Crowningshield,     Rev.     Jared 
Curtis,  Elias  Craft,  Henry  Fos- 
ter,   Samuel    Abbott,   Dr.  A. 
R.    Thompson,    and     Chester 
Adams,  each  to  Jan.,  '46,  $3, 
James  Adams,  for  1845,  $1  50, 
Capt.  Benj.  Whipple,  to  Jan., 
'46,  $3,  Moses  Tettle,  on  acc't, 
$5.      Boston — George    Liver- 
more,  to  Jan.,  '47,  $5,  Hon.  John 
Davis,  to  Jan.,  1S46,  $3,  Eras- 
tus  B.  Bigelow,  for  '45,  $1  50. 
Brighton— Br.  Hez.  Eldridge,  to 
Jan.,  '46.  $3,  John  S.  Kelly,  do., 
$3,  J.  B,  Brown,  to  Jan.,  '46, 


4  50 


$A  50,  Life  Baldwin,   for  '44, 

$1  50,  Rev.  J.  Adams,  for  '44, 

§1  50,  John  Field,  do.,  $1  50. 

Brooldine — Thos.  Briggs,  Sam. 

Robinson,  to  Jan.,  1846,  each 

§3.     Jmesbury—Rev.     S.    H. 

Merrill,  to  Jan.,  '45,  $3 

Rhode   Island. — Bristol — Benj. 

Hall,  Esq.  to  Jan.,  1845 

Connecticut. — Southington — B. 

Lowry,  to  Sept., '44,  ^5.  Weth- 

ersfi£ld—ti.  Kelly  ,to  Jan.,'44,$3. 
New  Yobk. — Mr.    Warring,  for 

1845,  $1  50.    Ellenville—A.B. 

Preston,  to  May,  '46,  $2 

New   Jekset. — Newark — Fred. 

T.    Frelinghuysen,    Esq.,    for 

1845,  gsl  50 

Pennsylvania.— CterfioTidaZe — 

Dr.  Thos.  Sweet,  for  1844,  $2. 
Virginia. — Spout  Spring — John 

A.  Shearer,  Esq.,   to  July,  '45, 
$2.  Richmond-Kemy  L.  Brook, 

to  '43,  $3,  Sidney  S.  Baxter, 
for  1841,  $2,  Dr.  H.  F.  Deane, 
to  Jan.,  '45,  $3,  J.  H.  Eustace, 
to  Jan.,  '45,  $4  50,  James  H. 
Gardner,  to  July,  '45,  $5  50, 
Hancock  Lee,  for  1844,  ^1  50, 
Wm.  H.  McFarland,  to  Jan., 
'46,  $9  50,  S.  Reeve,  to  June, 
'45,  §'5  50,  Thos.  Sampson,  to 
July,  '45,  $3  50,  Hon.  Robert 
Stannard,  to  July,  '45,  $3  .50, 
John  Thompson,  to  Jan.,  '45, 
$0  50,  W.  F.  Taylor,  to  Jan., 
'46,  $7  50.  Fredericksburg — 
Dr.  W.  Browne,  for  '44,  $1  50, 
John  T.  Lomax,  for  '44,  ^1  50, 
John  L.  Marye,  Esq.,  to  Jan., 
'46,  §9  50,  Mrs.  Helen  Grinnan, 
lor  '42,  §2.  Falmouth — Basil 
Gordon,  for  '44,  §1  50.  Oak- 
ley— H.  Nelson,  to  Jan.,  '47,  $5. 
Prince- Edward  C.  H. — Rev.  E. 
Ballentine,  to  Jan.,  '47,  ^3... 
Kentucky. — Balance  from  J.  H. 
Stevenson,  $1  93.  Danville — 
J.A.Jacobs,  to  Jan.,  '45,  $3, 
Dr.  J.  Todd,  to  Jan.,  '44,  $1  50. 
Ohio.— Trooin7/e— Rev.  G.  Cro- 
nenwett,  in  full,  $1.  Lebanon — 
Rev.  Joseph  J.  Hill,  Robert 
Sweeny,  F.  B.  Howell,  and 
Wra.  Russell,  each  $1  50,  for 
1845,  Morning  Sun— Wilson  & 
McDill,  for  1845,  $1  50 


149  50 j 
6  00^ 

8  00  1 

3  50 

1  50    J 

2  00 


m 


-% 


82  50 


6  43 


8  50 


Total  for  Repository 272  43 

Total  Contributions 4,454  70 

Received  on  acc't  freight  in  the 
Virginia 237  86 

From  profits  of  trade  in  the  Colony.  5,194  09 


Aggregate  Amount gl0,159  08 
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Another  year  in  the  history  of 
colonization  has  passed  away,  and 
in  commencing  a  review  of  its  varied 
events,  we  are  called  upon  to  dis- 
charge the  mournful  duty  of  record- 
ing the  death  of  some  of  its  valued 
W"riends.  The  Honorable  »^Zexa«fZer 
'Wr^orter,  of  Louisiana,  the  Honorable 
Mel  P.  Upshur,  of  Virginia,  and 
Colonel  TV.  L.  Stone,  of  New  York, 
three  of  the  Vice  Presidents  of  the 
Society,  have  ceased  from  their  la- 
bors. 

Judge  Porter  had  long  been  known 
as  a  zealous  advocate  and  liberal  pa- 
tron of  the  Society.     Endowed  with 


tween  tlie  Executive  of  the  United 
States  and  the  British  government, 
in  behalf  of  Liberia,  will  long  be  re- 
membered with  gratitude  to  his  me- 
mory. From  his  high  station  and 
commanding  influence,  and  his  great 
anxiety  to  see  the  colony  flourish, 
and  rise  to  greatness,  we  had  reason 
to  anticipate  great  good  from  his  con- 
tinued labors. 

Of  the  general  cliaracter  and  influ- 
ence of  Colonel  Stone,  it  is  not  in 
our  power  adequately  to  speak.  All, 
however,  who  have  been  familiar 
with  the  columns  of  the  "  Commer- 
cial Advertiser,"  know  how  contin- 


ued and  ardent  was  his  attachment  to 
this  scheme  of  benevolence ;  how 
powerful  were  his  appeals  in  its  be- 
half; and  how  cutting  were  the  re- 
bukes, and  convincing  the  argu- 
ments which  he  dealt  out  to   those 


great  natural  abilities,  a  finished  scho- 
lar, and  a  perfect  gentleman,  residing 
in  the  extreme  south,  his  example 
and  influence  were  of  vast  advan- 
tage to  this  cause. 

Mr.  Upshur,  though  more  recently 
numbered  among  our  active  friends,  jj  who  were  disposed  to  decry  its  pre- 
l^*^  was  not  less  true  in  his  devotion,  nor  !j  tensions,  or  oppose  its  progress.  He 
energetic  in  his  efibrts.  The  noble  '\  had  a  large  and  benevolent  heart,  a 
and  important  part  which  he  took  in  ;  vigorous  and  well-disciplined  mind, 
conducting  the  correspondence  be-  \\  and  he  was  frank  and  fearless  in  the 
3  '' 
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avowal  of  his  opinions.  To  the  en- 
larged views  of  a  philanthropist,  he 
added  the  expansive  benevolence  and 
fervent  hope  of  a  Christian.  The 
combination  of  all  these  noble  traits 
of  character,  gave  to  his  advocacy  of 
this  cause,  a  consideration  and  an  in- 
fluence which  few  men  are  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  acquire.  He  considered 
it  as  pre-eminently  a  scheme  of  phi- 
lanthropy, designed  to  carry  civiliza- 
tion and  establish  Christianity  in  a 
land  all  lost  and  ruined,  and  irredeem- 
able by  any  other  process  of  benevo- 
lence. Hence,  while  he  explain- 
ed its  principles,  demonstrated  its 
practicability,  and  enforced  its  im- 
portance, he  drew  from  the  great 
treasury  of  Christian  love,  motives 
broad  and  deep  as  the  woes  of  man, 
and  vast  as  eternity,  to  excite  the 
careless  and  selfish  to  give  it  their 
support. 

But  he  has  been  called,  in  the 
vigor  of  his  intellect  and  the  strength 
of  his  faculties,  to  a  higher  sphere  ! 
While  we  weep  over  his  tomb, 
may  we  emulate  his  virtues  and 
sacredly  cherish  the  memory  of  his 
worth  ! 

In  addition  to  these,  we  have  also 
to  pay  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  Honorable  Roger  Minott 
Sherman,  President  of  the  Connec- 
ticut state  colonization  society,  who 
but  recently  departed  this  life.  In 
him  colonization  has  ever  enjoyed  a 


warm  and  devoted  friend,  a  ready  and 
able  counsellor  and  bountiful  contri- 
butor. He  was  intimately  and  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  its  origin^ 
progress  and  achievements.  Some 
of  the  purest  and  strongest  feelings 
of  his  generous  heart  clustered  around 
it,  and  he  never  ceased  to  cherish  the 
firm  belief  that  it  would  ultimately 
triumph  over  every  towering  obsta- 
cle, and  accomplish  the  grand  results 
which  it  contemplates.  Among  the 
last  efforts  of  his  pen,  was  a  letter 
which  he  addressed  to  the  Secretary, 
in  regard  to  the  best  method  to  be 
adopted  to  secure  the  attention  and 
command  the  patronage  of  all  the 
churches  and  citizens  of  his  own  state, 
extracts  from  which  appear  in  another 
part  of  this  report.  We  cannot 
but  deplore  and  deeply  feel  the 
loss  of  one  whose  influence  an 
exertions  were  so  eminently  devo- 
ted to  the  interests  of  this  institu- 
tion. His  name  shall  be  honored 
among  Africa's  distinguished  bene- 
factors, and  his  benevolence  be  held 
in  affectionate  and  perpetual  remem- 
brance.* 

We  have  also  to  record  the  death 
of  Dr.  fVesley  Johnson,  who  several 
years  ago  went  to  Bassa  Cove,  as 
colonial  physician,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania colonization  societies,  while 
they  maintained  a  separate  organiza- 
tion. After  residing  in  the  colony  for 


w 


'Since  writing  this  report  we  have  learned  that  be  left  by  his  will  a  bequest  to  this 
Society  of  $4.0C>0. 
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^8ome  lime  and  making  himself  gene- 
rally useful,  his  health  failed  him, 
and  he  returned  to  New  York,  his 
native,  state.  He,  however,  had 
formed  such  an  attachment  for  the 
colony,  and  felt  such  an  ardent  de- 
sire to  make  himself  useful  in  pro- 

"moting  its  welfare,  that  he  again 
returned  to  it  as  superintendent  of 
the  high  school  on  Factory  Island, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Ladies' 
Liberia  School  Association  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

In  their  last  annual  report,  the 
managers  of  that  association  thus 
speak  of  his  usefulness,  and  their 
and  Africa's  loss  in  his  death  : 

"  We  have  also  to  mourn  the  loss  of  our 
excellent  friend  and  helper,   Dr.    JVesley 
Johnson.      In  the  death  of  this  estimable 
Christian,  we  have  lost  an  invaluable  teach- 
er, and  Africa  a  devoted  fiiendand  martyr. 
^  "The  failure  of  his  health,  which  neces- 
Karily  suspended  the  high  scliool  of  Liberia, 
^bout  a  year  since,  was  to  us  a  source  of 
deep  solicitude  ;  still  we  trusted  that  his 
life  might  be  spared  many  years.    He  re- 
turned to  New  York  last  May,  in  cheerful 
hope  that  his  complicated  disease  was  not 
incurable,  that  strength  and  time  wouIJ  still 
be  granted  him  for  further  latc-s  in  the 
cause  of  human  improveineiil. 

"  But,  in  the  designs  of  an  all-wise  Prcvi- 
dence,  it  was  ordered  otherwise.  He  lived 
but  a  few  days  after  reaching  the  home  of 
his  childhood. 

"  To  the  piety,  zeal  and  talents  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  our  society  is  mainly  indebted  for 
its  success  in  founding  the  high  school  in 
Liberia.  He  watched  with  unceasing  care 
over  the  erection  of  the  building,  organized 
the  school,  and  proved  by  experience  that 
its  plan  was  practicable,  and  promised  the 
best  results. 

"  He  had  in  the  school  about  twenty-five 
scholars,  who  were  received  on  condition 
of  tlieir  paying  7.5  cents  per  week  for  their 
board,  in  labor,  cash,  lumber  or  provisions. 
"  Dr.  Johnson,  just  before  his  death,  ob- 
served, that  he  never  regretted  going  to  Li- 
beria, for  he  hc^ed,  in  the  erection  of  the 


high  school,  there  was  one  bright  spot  that 
would  slied  its  influence  far  into  the  inte- 
rior of  Afiica. 

"  Governor  Roberts,  during  his  late  visit 
here,  bore  warm  testimony  to  the  estimate 
the  colonists  place  on  the  school.  He  was 
ver)-  anxious  to  have  it  re  opened  as  soon 
as  possible,  it  being  as  he  termed  it '  the 
hope  of  the  colony.'  "» 

While  we  record  these  instances 
of  mortality  among  the  friends  of  the 
cause  in  this  country,  we  are  happy 
in  being  able  to  state  that  the  past 
year  has  been  one  of  unusual  health 
among  the  citizens  of  Liberia.  And 
it  is  now  an  admitted  fact,  that  new- 
ly arrived  emigrants  suffer  less  in 
their  acclimation,  than  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  northern  sections  of  the 
United  States  do,  on  their  removal 
to  the  extreme  south  or  the  far  west, 
and  that  after  a  residence  of  a  year  in 
the  colony,  they  will  find  the  climate 
more  congenial  to  their  constitutions 
than  that  of  America. 

Immediately  after  the  last  annual 
meeting  of  the  Society,  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  concerted  measures 
for  despatching  an   expedition  from 
New  Orleans.     It  being  impossible 
for  the  Secretary  to  peiform  this  duty 
tin  person,  the   services  of  Wm.  A. 
i  Bartlett  &    Brother   were   secured, 
!  who  attended  to  chartering  a  vessel, 
i  receiving:    and   taking    care   of   the 
e.nugrants,  purchasing  provisions  and 
[trade-goods,  and   doing  every  thing 
I  necessary    in    the    premises,   under 
I  full  and   explicit   instructions    from 
'us.      And    it    is    due    to    them    to 
{sav  that  they    deserve   great   credit 
for  their  promptness,  efficiency,  and 


•The  friends  of  the  school  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  another  teacher  has  been  obtained 
fiar  the  high  school,  hhmael  Lock,  a  colored  man,  well  qualified  tor  the  station. 
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accuracy,  and  have  inspired  us  with 
the  fullest  confidence  in  their  ho- 
nesty, industry,  and  business  charac- 
ter. 

The  brig  "  Lime  Rock,"  charter- 
ed for  this  expedition,  sailed  from 
New  Orleans  for  Monrovia  and 
Sinou  on  the  10th  of  March.  She 
had  on  board  ninety-two  emigrants, 
of  whom  seventy-two  were  sent  out 
by  Dr.  Duncan  and  the  Rev.  Zebu- 
Ion  Butler,  of  Mississippi.  Four- 
teen were  from  Flemingsburg,  Ky., 
liberated  by  the  will  of  the  late  Thos. 
Wallace ;  and  six  were  free  people 
of  great  respectability  from  the  city 
of  New  Orleans.  They  were  well 
supplied  with  provisions,  and  all  the 
articles  necessary  for  their  comfort 
and  happiness  in  the  colony.  A  cor- 
respondent who  visited  the  brig  just 
before  she  sailed,  wrote  us  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  I  have  this  day  visited  the  Lime  Rock, 
as  she  lies  at  anchor  in  the  river  just  below  I 
the  city,  in  company  with  three  clergymen,  , 
each  of  whom  took  part  in  some  of  the  most 
interesting  exercises  I  have  had  the  plea- 
sure of  witnessing  for  some  time  past.  The 
emigrants  appeared  very  well,  and  seemed 
quite  happy  in  anticipation  of  going." 

The  expense  of  sending  out  these 

ninety-two      people     amounted    to 

85,394  80,  viz :  charter  of  the  brig, 

S3, 500  ;  provisions  for  the  passage, 

and    six    months     in    the    colony, 

$1,588  82;  water,  fuel,  berths,  and 

other  small  items,  $305  98.     This 

makes  the  expense  for  each  emigrant 

S58,  and  does  not  include  house  rent, 

medicine,  medical  attendance,  nursing 

v/hen  sick,  and  other  small  expenses 

to  be  paid  in  the  colony.     We  also 

sent  in  the  vessel  between  sixteen 


and  seventeen  hundred  dollars  worth 
of  goods,  to  be  expended  in  the  pur- 
chase of  territory,  and  carrying  on 
the  various  improvements  in  the  co- 
lony: making  a  total  expenditure 
on  account  of  this  expedition  of 
$7,080  21. 

The  Lime  Rock  anchored  at  Mon- 
rovia on  the  6th  of  May,  after  a  pas- 
sage of  fifty-five  days.  Two  of  the 
emigrants  died  on  the  passage. 
Nineteen  of  them  stopped  at  Monro-  . 
via,  and  the  others  went  down  to 
Sinou,  and  settled  in  the  Mississippi 
colony,  in  the  same  neighborhood 
with  those  sent  out  a  year  before  by 
Dr.  Duncan  and  Mr.  Butler.  Gen. 
Lewis,  of  Monrovia,  who  accompa- 
nied these  people  to  their  new  home, 
gives  the  following  description  of  the 
appearance  of  the  settlement,  and  of^^ 
the  meeting  of  the  two  companies  o^Jrj 
the  same  family  :  .  Z 

"  Yesterday  I  had  the  pleasure,  in  cora-       •? 
pany  withDr.  Lngenbeel  and  Captain  Auld,      /f 
of  the  '  Lime  Rock,'  of  ^-isiting  the   set-       ^ 
tiement  up  the  river,  where  the  poor  unfor-        ; 
tunates  of    the   '  Renown'  were    placed. 
I  was  more  than  jileased  with  the  appear- 
ance of  things  there.    It  was  truly  a  grati- 
fying sight  to  see  what  improvements  had 
been  made  in  so  short  a  time  by  a  people 
who  had  nothing  but  their  own  industry  to 
depend  upon.    Every  man  and  woman  in 
the  settlement  is  living  on  their  own  lands, 
and  nearly  all  their  houses  are  built  of  tim- 
ber.   Tl\ey  are  contented  and  happy,  and 
would  not,  they  say,  exchange  their  homes 
under  any  consideration.    They  live   in  a 
free  land — what  more  can  they  desire  ? 

"  The  moment  the  news  of  the  '  Lime 
Rock's'  anchoring  reached  the  settlement, 
the  people  hurried  down  to  congratulate 
and  welcome  their  friends  and  relatives  to 
their  new  home.  The  meeting  was  truly 
worth  witnessing.  They  embraced  and 
kissed  each  other,  and  could  only  say,  'Is 
it  possible — thank  God— %id  we  ever  ex- 
pect to  meet  this  side  of  the  grave — the 
Lord  is  truly  good  and  gracious.'  They 
wept  on  each  other's  iieck — they  shed 
tears  of  joy  and  gladness — not  a  cloud  in- 
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(ervened  todamp  the  ardor  of  their  feelings  ; 
it  wiis  truly  a  happy  lime,  and  my  feelings 
flowed  ill  unison  with  tbeirs." 

Capt.  Aiild,  master  of  the  Lime 

Rork,  in  a  letter  of  26lh  July,  makes 

the  following   allusion   to  the  same 

thing: 

"Dr.  Lugenbeel,  his  student,  General 
Lewis,  Mr.  Murray,  and  myself,  visited  the 
new  settlement  up  the  river,  where  the 
Renown's  emigrants  had  located,  and  were 
agreeably  disappointed.  Notwithstanding 
the  destitute  situation  they  were  in,  after 
losing  every  thing  they  possessed,  when 
cast  away,  they  had  built  themselves  com- 
fortable houses,  and  had  an  abundance  of 
every  thing  growing  in  a  thriving  condi- 
tion, such  as  corn,  potatoes,  cassada,  beans, 
peas,  &.C.,  fruit  of  various  kinds,  such  as 
water-melons,  cucumbers,  cantelopes,  pine 
apples,  bannanas,  plaintains.&c.  All  those 
improvements  have  been  done  in  the  space 
often  or  eleven  months." 

The  emigrants  by  the  Lime  Rock 

all  passed   through  their  acclimation 

with  very  little  sickness.     Dr.  Lu- 

genbeel  remarks  of  them — 

"  I  spent  three  months  at  Greenville, 
during  which  time  all  the  emigrants  who 
were  landed  at  that  place,  sixty-eight 
in  number,  experienced  one  attack,  or 
more,  of  acclimating  fever ;  but,  with 
the  exception  of  two  small  children, 
whose  death  was  caused  by  the  elTect 
of  worms  in  the  alimentary  canal,  they 
all  recovered,  and  I  left  them  in  nearly 
or  quite  as  good  health  as  when  they  first 
arrived.  Several  of  them  had  their  lands 
cleared  and  their  houses  nearly  built  be- 
tbro  I  left." 

The  next  expedition  sailed  from 
Norfolk,  Va.,  on  the  I4th  June, 
with  fifty-eight  emigrants,  in  the 
ship  Virginia.  This  company  were 
generally  well  prepared  for  emigra- 
tion ;  many  of  them  had  been  well 
instructed,  and  maintained  uniformly 
good  characters.  They  were  all  sup- 
plied with  every  thing  necessary  to 
render  industry  and  economy  sources 
of  comfort  and  plenty.  The  bare 
outfit  of  one  company  of  twenty-two 


of  them  cost  upwards  of  eighteen 
hundred  dollars,  which  was  paid  by 
the  executor  out  of  the  estate.  They 
were  liberated  by  the  will  of  the  late 
Hardinia  M.  Burnley,  of  Hanover 
county,  Va.,  and  have  been  under 
the  management  of  John  H.  Steger, 
Esq.,  who  has  acted  a  most  liberal 
part  toward  them.  He  also  libe- 
rated one  of  his  own  best  servants, 
that  she  might  accompany  her  hus- 
band, who  was  one  of  the  above 
number. 

Four  others  were  from  Richmond, 
Va.  They  were  liberated  by  Mrs. 
Sarah  Brooke,  to  whom  they  were 
left  by  her  sister,  Mrs.  Catharine 
Ellis,  deceased,  with  the  request  that 
she  would  send  them  to  Africa.  She 
also  made  a  bequest  to  the  Female 
Colonization  Society,  which,  how- 
ever, was  void,  the  said  society  not 
being  incorporated.  These  people  ; 
have  been  under  the  care  of  John  B.  ; 
Young,  Esq.,  of  Richmond,  who 
deserves  much  praise  for  the  interest 
which  he  has  shown  in  their  wel- 
fare. 

One  was  from  Fredericksburg,  a 
young  man  of  fine  appearance  and 
good  character,  liberated  byWm.  M. 
Blackford,  Esq.,  and  furnished  with 
the  conveniences  necessary  to  render 
him  useful  and  happy. 

Seven  of  them  were  from  Wash- 
ington county,  D.  C,  liberated  by 
our  fellow  citizen,  Wm.  G.  Sandejs, 
Esq.,  and  provided  with  tool.';,  cloth- 
ing, and  furniture,  requisite  to  their 
comfort  in  commencing  life  in  a  new 
country. 
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Eighteen  of  them  were  from  St. 
Charles,  Missouri,  liaving  been  libe- 
rated by  the  will  of  the  late  Tho- 
raas  Lindsay,  and  provided  with 
a  very  expensive  outfit,  under  the 
direction  of  G.  C.  Sibley,  Esq. 
As  an  evidence  of  their  good  cha- 
racter and  industrious  habits,  it  is 
.  worthy  of  remark  that  while  they 
were  detained  in  Norfolk,  having 
arrived  some  six  weeks  before  the 
^  Virginia  sailed,  they  supported 
themselves  by  their  own  labor,  and 
won  for  themselves  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  the  good  citizens  of 
that  borough. 

Three  of  them  were  from  Nanse- 
mond  county,  Virginia,  liberated 
for  the  purpose  by  the  will  of  the 
late  Mr.  Kelly,  having  for  some 
time  been  under  the  direction  of 
Hugh  H.  Kelly,  Esq.,  of  Suffolk, ! 
and  hired  out  for  their  own  bene- 
fit. They  were  able-bodied  young 
men,  and  took  some  money  with 
them. 

One  was  from  Augusta  county, 
Va.  He  had  purchased  himself,  and 
had  been  very  anxious  to  purchase 
his  wife  also,  but  was  obliged  to  leave 
her  behind,  intending,  if  life  and 
health  were  spared,  to  return  for 
her. 

One  was  a  free  man  from  Smith- 
field,  North  Carolina,  who  had  been 
anxious  to  see  the  colony  for  him- 
self. He  paid  his  own  passage 
out,  and  if  he  is  pleased  with 
the  place  and  his  prospects  there, 
will  return  or  send  over  for  his 
family. 


It  has  been  said  that  when  slaves  ~ 
are  liberated  to  be  sent  to  the  colony, 
their  masters  are  governed  by  selfish 
motives;  that  none  are  set  free  un- 
less they  are  old  and  worthless,  or 
young  and  vicious,  and  then  only  to 
avoid  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
keeping  them.  Would  that  every 
person  who  has  entertained  such  a 
suspicion  could  have  seen  this  com- 
pany as  they  were  ready  to  sail.  It 
would  most  undoubtedly  have  cor- 
rected their  impressions,  and  con- 
vinced them  that  those  who  are  seek- 
ing the  removal  to  Africa  of  the  co- 
lored race  are  governed  by  the  most 
benevolent  and  philanthropic  feel- 
ings ! 

The  invoice  of  goods  sent  to  the 
colonial  store  by  this  vessel  amount- 
ed to  $2,222  02.  For  that  part  of 
the  ship  occupied  by  the  emigrants 
and  their  provisions,  «fec.,  we  paid 
$1,740.  Their  provisions,  water, 
fuel,  berths,  and  other  fixtures  for  the 
passage  out  and  support  six  months, 
cost  $1,395 — being  a  total  expense 
for  each  one  of  $54  05,  not  includ- 
ing house  rent,  medical  attendance, 
<fec.,  in  the  colony.  Adding  the 
I  freight  on  the  goods  sent  to  the  colo- 
nial store,  $210,  insurance,  $41  50, 
and  some  other  small  expenses, 
S68  20,  it  makes  a  total  expenditure 
on  account  of  this  expedition,  of 
$5,676  72. 

The  Virginia  arrived  at  Monrovia 
on  the  3d  of  August  with  the  emi- 
grants all  well,  who  were  safely 
landed  and  comfortable  houses  ap- 
propriated to  their  use.   At  our  latest 
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dates,  23d  October,  Gov.  Roberts 
f^li^Vas  making  preparations  to  locate 
£^Jf  them  on  the  St.  Paul's  river.     He 

remarks : 

'  "  Dr.  Lugenbeel  has  been  exceedingly 
■  successful  in  carrjing  thera  through  the 
acclimating  fever.  Of  the  two  companies, 
bat  five  have  died,  one  only  of  that  num- 
ber being  an  adult." 

Dr.  Lugenbeel,  under  date  of  22d 

October,   remarks  : 

"Nearly  all  of  the  last  company  (by 
the  Virginia)  have  experienced  one  attack 
or  more  of  acclimating  kxcr.  Aone  are 
on  the  sick  list  at  present ;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  occasional  slight  attacks  of 
intermittent  fever,  they  are  all  enjoying 
good  health.  About  one-third  of  thetn 
have  been  going  to  school  during  most 
of  the  time  since  their  arrival,  and  seve- 
ral of  them  have  made  considerable  pro- 
gress in  leariiing  to  read  and  write. 

"  From  my  experience  and  observations, 
I  am  fully  satisfied  that  forty-nine  persons 
in  fifty,  if  not  ninety-nine  in  one  hundred, 
who  come  from  the  United  States  to  Libe- 
ria, might  pass  safely  through  the  ac- 
climating fever :  provided  their  conslitu- 
t'.ions  were  not  much  impaired  by  previ- 
ous disease,  and  they  could  be  prevailed 
on  to  exercise  that  prudence  widch  is  neces- 
sary." 

The  only  other  company  of  emi- 
grants sent  out  this  year  sailed  from 
Baltimore  on  the  18th  November,  in 
the  brig  Cupola,  charlered  by 
the  Maryland  Colonizatioi:  Society, 
y  They  were  twenty-one  in  number, 
having  been  liberated  by  Joseph  H. 
AVilson,  Esq.,  of  Wilsonville,  Ky., 
and  furnished  by  him  with  a  liberal 
outfit.  To  the  indefatigable  agency 
of  the  Rpv.  J.  B.  Pinney  we  are  in- 
debted for  bringing  these  people  from 
Kentucky  and  fitting  them  out  for 
their  voyage.  The  whole  expense 
attending  their  departure,  their  pas- 
sage out,  and  support  six  months,  is 
$1,425  38,  not  including  house  rent, 
medical  attendance,  Sec,   in  Liberia, 


being  an  average  cost  of  $67  87  for 
each  one. 

Thirty-seven  of  the  other  emi- 
grants who  sailed  in  the  Chipola 
were  from  Virginia,  and  had  been 
off'ered  to  this  Society ;  but  not 
having  the  means  to  send  them,  ihey 
went  out  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Maryland  Society,  and  will  ba 
located  at  Cape  Palmas. 

We  have  been  under  the  necessity 
of  declining  to  s'end  out  a  great  ma- 
ny persons  who  have  been  anxious 
to  emigrate  the  past  year.  The  re- 
sources of  the  Society  have  been  en- 
tirely inadequate  to  meet  the  demands 
upon  it.  These  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  persons  obtaining  a  passage 
to  Liberia,  have  a  tendency  greatly  to 
check  the  spirit  of  emigration,  and  to 
discourage  a  great  many  masters 
who  have  been  hoping  to  send  out 
their  slaves.  How  important,  there- 
fore, that  our  fi  lends  should  all  bear 
litis  in  their  memories,  and  greatly 
enlarge  their  contributions  the  com- 
ing year ! 

From  the  accompanying  financial 
report  of  the  Treasurer,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  whole  amount  of  the 
receipts  of  the  Society  the  past 
year  was  $33,640  39.  The  whole 
expenditure  was  $38,237  52,  be- 
ing an  excess  of  the  receipts  of 
84,597  13. 

The  expenses  of  the  office  in  this 
city  have  fallen  below  the  amount 
appropriated  by  the  board  at  their 
last  annual  meeting,  being  only 
$1,910  56. 
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The  receipts  from  subscribers  to 
the  Repository  exceed  the  expenses 
of  its  publication  by  upwards  of 
$700,  and  would  be  greatly  increas- 
ed if  subscribers  would  generally  be 
more  punctual  in  making  their  remit- 
tances. 

No  payments  of  consequence  have 
been  made  on  the  old  debts  of  the 
Society.  The  Committee  found  it 
impossible  to  meet  the  indispensable 
engagements,  and  perforni  the  indis- 
pensable business  of  the  year  with 
their  limited  resources.  They  con-- 
sider  it  an  object  of  the  first  impor- 
tance that  the  Society  should  be  en- 
tirely relieved  from  debt.  There  is 
about  $6,000  of  the  old  debt  yet 
unpaid,  and  about  $7,642  97  of  other 
debts. 

To  meet  these  we  have  debts  due 
the  Society  amounting  to  $3,062  70, 
together  with  $4,000  due  from  seve- 
ral legacies,  that  will  probably  be 
paid  in  the  course  of  another  year  or 
two. 

We  have  also  debts  due  the  colo- 
nial store,  and  goods  there  for  sale 
amounting  to  about  $6,000.  We, 
however,  do  not  expect  to  receive 
any  immediate  assistance  from  the 
colony  to  aid  us  in  paying  our  debts 
in  this  country.  Gov.  Roberts  is 
under  instructions  to  prosecute  the 
purchase  of  territory  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  and  to  appropriate  all 
the  available  resources  to  that  pur- 
pose. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  objects 
for  which  we  have  made  special  ef- 
forts  to  raise  money,  has  been  the 


purchase  of  territory.  Every  arrival 
from  the  colony  convinces  us  more 
and  more  of  the  indispensable  neces- 
sity of  obtaining  possession  of  all 
the  territory  lying  between  Cape 
Mount  and  Cape  Palmas,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  three  hundred  miles, 
of  which  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
is  now  owned  by  the  Society.  It  is 
thought  that  the  remainder  cau  be  pur- 
chased for  about  $20,000.  One  im- 
portant tract  has  been  secured  the 
past  year.  Alluding  to  it.  Gov.  Ro- 
berts says : 

"  You  will  see  by  the  accompanying  do- 
cument that  1  have  succeeded  in  purchas- 
ing from  the  natives  a  fine  tract  of  land  in 
the  Little  Bassa  Territory  —  embracing 
about  ten  miles  of  sea-coast.  In  this  pur- 
chase we  have  secured  to  the  colony  the 
principal  landing-place  in  that  country, 
and  nothing  but  tne  want  of  funds  prevents 
the  Society  from  owning  very  soon  the  en- 
tire coast  of  the  Little  Bas?a  country. 
King  Barguay,  Salt  Water,  and  Prince,  tl 
proprietors  of  the  remaining  section  oftha 
country,  have  expressed  a  willingness  lo 
sell.  They  own  about  fifteen  miles  of  sea- 
coast,  and  I  believe  the  only  unpurchased 
territory  between  this  place  and  Grand 
Bassa  Point.  This  tract  they  propose  to 
sell  for  six  hundred  dollars.  I  shall  lose 
no  time  in  bargaining  with  them." 

Other  tracts  of  land  are  also  of- 
fered at  present,  on  advantageous 
terms. 

In  his  last  annual  message  to  the 

Legislature,  Gov.  Roberts  makes  the 

following  statement,  viz : 

"  I  have  to  repoit  to  you  that,  during  the 
past  year,  I  have  concluded  treaties  of  alli- 
ance, amity,  and  trade,  with  several  of  the 
native  tribes,  both  in  the  interior  and  on 
the  sea-coast.  And,  notwithstanding  but  i 
little  immediate  advantage  may  be  expect- 
ed to  result  to  the  citizens  of  this  common- 
wealth by  these  treaties,  still  they  will 
have  the  effect  of  bringing  the  natives  into 
a  closer  connexion  with  the  colony — cause 
them  to  identify  our  interests  with  their 
own,  and  will  no  doubt  ultimately  have  the 
i  happy  effect  of  drawing  tliem  from  their 
■  present  condition  of  heathenism  and  idola- 
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to  the  blessings  of  civilization  and  ■ 
PcBristianity.      Tribes   far  beyond   us   are 
Tpojf  making  application   for  citizenship, 
'^  ndiftbe  identified  with   us  in   laws  and 
yeRment      I  have  not   failed,  in  niy  in- 
Ja-course  with  the  native   chiefs,  parlicu- 
'larlv  those  on  the  seaboard,  lo  introduce  to 
ttbem  the  subject  of  colonial  jurisdiction, 
r" and  to  obtain  from   them  an  expression  in 
treeard  to  the   purchase,  by  the  Coloniza- 
ition  Society,  of  the  entire  coast  from  Cape 
[Mount  to  Cape  Palmas.     In  almost  every 
instance,  the  question  has  been  favorably 
received  ;  and  if  means  had   been   within 
my  reach,  instead  of  securing  only  ten,  I 
IV'  could  have  purchased  more  than  one  hun- 
dred miles  of  sea-coast  the  past  year.   The 
resources  of  the  Society,  how  ever,  have  not 
been  sufficient   to  enable  them  to  make  an 
adequate  approj)riation  for  the  purchase  of 
territory.      They   are,  nevertheless,  fully 
awake  to  its  importance,  and  are  now  mak- 
ing strenuous  etibrts  to  raise  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars,  to  be  applied  to  that  especial 
purpose." 

It  is  of  grent  moment  to  the  pre- 
sent welfare  and  ultimate  prosperity 
of  Liberia  that  its  jurisdiction  should 
be  extended  over  an  unbroken  line 
f  coast. 

In  his  last  despatch  to  us  of  22d 

October,  Gov.  Roberts  says  : 

"  I  have  just  been  informed  that  the 
King,  chiefs,  and  head-men  of  the  New 
Sesters  Territory  are  disposed  to  sell  their 
country  to  the  Americans  ;  and  as  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  acquiring  it — as  two  great 
objects  will  be  gained,  viz:  tliat  of  extend- 
ing our  territory  along  the  coast,  and  ex- 
tinguishing forever  the  slave  trade  between 
Monrovia  and  Cape  Palmas — I  have  this 
day  sent  a  commissioner  to  treat  with  them 
for  the  ])urchase  of  their  tenitory,  and 
wish  him  success  with  all  my  heart." 

Surely,  in  whatever  light  we  view 
it,  the  purchase  of  that  teiritory  is  an 
object  of  commanding  importance, 
well  calculated  to  stir  all  the  deep  and 
tender  feelings  of  our  natures,  and  to 
draw  from  the  benevolent  and  philan- 
thropic their  very  largest  contribu- 
tions. 

We  regret  to  say  that  the  receipts 
of  the  past  year  for  this  object  have 
fallen   far   below    our  anticipations. 
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During  the  summer  a  plan  was  pro- 
posed by  a  gentleman  in  New  Y  ork  to 
raise  $15,000,  by  pledges  of  $1,000, 
payable  when  the  whole  amount 
should  be  subscribed,  and  promising 
himself  to  be  one  of  the  number. 
Since  that  time  three  other  pledges, 
of  SI, 000  each,  have  been  given,  and 
we  have  strong  hopes  that  several 
others  will  be  added  shordy. 

An  important  Treaty  of  peace  and 
friendship  has  been  made  with  the 
Kroos,  by  which  they  bind  them- 
"selvcs  to  abstain  trora  all  participa- 
tion, direct  or  indirect,  in  the  slave 
trade,  "i/taf  no  foreign  o^cex,  agent 
or  subject,  except  of  the  colony  of  Li- 
beria, or  the  American  Colonization 
Society,  shall  purchase,  have,  or  in 
any  way,  by  sale,  lease  or  gift,  obtain 
right  to,  or  claim  upon,  the  Kroo  ter- 
ritory." They  also  bind  themselves 
to  foster  and  protect  the  American 
missionaries. 

This  Kroo  country  possesses 
many  important  commercial  advan- 
tages; and  foreign  traders,  and  na/ions, 
have  shown  special  desire  to  obtain 
possession  of  it.  The  Kroomen  are 
the  pilots  of  the  coast,  and  their  ser- 
vices are  almost  indispensable  to  for- 
eign vessels.  They  have  never  been 
engaged  directly  in  the  slave  trade, 
but  have  always  been  of  great  ser- 
vice to  the  slave  ships,  in  assisting 
them  to  get  their  slaves  on  board. 
If  they  should  strictly  adheVe  to  the 
terms  and  obligations  of  the  treaty,  it 
will  subject  the  slavers  to  very  great 
delay,  and  thus  render  them  more  sub- 
ject to  capture. 
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The  influence  of  the  United  Stales 
«quadron  on  the  African  coast  has 
been  of  vast  advantage  to  Liberia. 
It  has  given  the  native  tribes  a  better 
idea  of  the  American  character  and 
resources,  and  has  tended  to  quell 
their  turbulent  feelings  and  cause 
them  to  seek  amore  intimate  acquaint- 
ance, and  a  closer  connection,  with 
the  commonwealth  of  Liberia. 

Lieutenant  Governor  Benedict,  in 

a  letter  under  date  of  September  1 0, 

•says : 

"  The  United  Stales  squadron  has  been 
■of  much  benefit  to  us:  the  officers  general- 
ly seem  to  manifest  the  most  friendly  feel- 
ings and  social  disposition  towards  us. 
Commodore  Perry,  together  with  Captains 
Mayo,  Tatnall,  Abbott,  and  Craven,  will 
ever  be  gratefully  remembered  in  Liberia." 

The  relations  of  the  colony  with 
the  native  tribes  have  been  of  the 
most  friendly  character,  during  the 
year.  Peace  has  been  steadily  main- 
tained. This  has  resulted,  as  Go- 
vernor Roberts  remarks : 

"Generally  from  a  conviction  that  we 
consider  them  almost  a  part  of  ourselves, 
and  cherish  Rrith  sincerity  their  rights  and 
interests.  The  attachment  of  the  natives 
is  gaining  strength  daily,  and  will  amply 
requite  us  for  the  justice  and  friendship 
practiced  towards  them.  They  continue  to 
refer  to  the  authorities  of  the  colony,  for 
the  adjustment  of  all  their  important  dis- 
putes ;  and  I  believe  in  every  instance,  we 
have  succeeded  in  settling  them  amicably ; 
thereby  preventing  wars,  and  the  great  ca- 
lamities that  would  necessarily  follow." 

A  very  remarkable  instance  in 
proof  of  the  powerful  influence  ex- 
erted over  the  most  warlike  tribes  by 
the  government  of  Liberia,  is  cited  in 
the  case  of  a  dispute  which  threatened 
to  involve  the  whole  Goulah  country 
in  a  cruel  war  with  the  Condoes.  It 
was  referred  to  the  Legislature  of 
Liberia  by  Ballasada,  a  G  oulah  chief, 


and  was  happily  settled,  and  the  two 
tribes  have  continued  to  live  in  peace 
and  harmony  ever  since.  Tha|^he 
influence  of  the  colony  is  extending 
rapidly  into  the  interior  and  along  the 
coast,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt. 

The  commerce  and  trade  of  the 
colony  have  been  steadily  on  the  in- 
crease. According  to  the  official  re- 
turns, the  imports  for  a  single  quar- 
ter, exceeded  §40,000,  and  the  ex- 
ports were  about  the  same.  The 
country  has  immense  resources.  It 
only  requires  industry  and  indomita- 
ble perseverance  to  develope  them. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  in  this  con- 
nection, that  the  receipts  into  the  co- 
lonial treasury,  chiefly  from  import 
duties,  were  sufficient  to  meet  the 
current  expenses  of  the  common- 
wealth. These  receipts  would  be.^ 
vastly  increased  if  all  the  sea  codiszjfi 
was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  colo- 
ny, by  which  smuggling  and  the  in- 
troduction of  goods  free  of  duty  would 
be  prevented. 

AVhilewe  have  these  assurances  of 
the  growing  interests  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  colony,  we  are  happy 
in  being  able  to  state  that  the  spirit  of 
trade,  which  has  been  so  life,  is  sub- 
siding, and  that  a  growing  interest  is 
felt  in  agriculture.  Dr.  Lugenbeel, 
in  whose  statements  the  fullest  confi- 
dence may  be  reposed,  alluding  to  this 
subject  remarks : 

"  You  need  not  be  apprehensive  that  a 
'  thirst  for  trade  '  will  induce  any  of  them 
(the  last  company  of  emigrants)  to  take  up 
their  residence  in  the  Metropolis  ;  for  I  am 
happy  in  being  able  to  assure  you,  that  the 
trading  mania  is  vastly  on  the  decline. 
Some  who  are  now  engaged  in  trading, 
have  already  found  out  that  fortunes  are 
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P£^  now  so  easily  acquired,  as  formerly,  in 
^Zjt  way.    I  rejoice   that  the  citizens  of 
iberia,  generally,  are  convinced  that  the 
le  source  of  wealth  is  in  the  soil — that  in 
ler  to  the  maintenance  of  themselves  and 
^iiies,  and  the  preservation  of  their  stand- 
as  a  free  and  independent  community 
jeople,  endowed  with  the  '  unalienable 
its  of  life,  liberty,   and  the  pursuit  of 
iiappineis,'  they  must  cultivate  the  land  ; 
and  to  a  greater  extent  than  formerly,  live 
'     the  fruit  of  their  own  planting." 

i  In  his  last  annual  message  to  the 

i,egislature,  Governor  Roberts,  says  :  I 

("I  feel  particular  satisfaction  in  remark- 
ing that  an  interior  view  of  our  country  ij 
presents  us  with  grateful  proofs  of  its  sub- 
fltential  and  increasing  prosperity.  Agri- 
culture is  in  a  steadily  progressive  state, 
and  continues  to  be  a  subject  of  much  inter- 
est to  many  of  our  citizens.  It  is  calling  up 
in  a  greater  degree  than  formerly  the  atten- 
tion of  men  of  capital  ;  and  when  such  im- 
provements have  been  intioduced,  as  the 
present  system  requires,  it  will  doubtless 
become  a  general  source  of  affluence." 

This  important  and  able  document 
•   (the  message  of  Governor  Roberts) 
^akes   a   most   satisfactory   exhibi- 
Mpn   of  the   present  condition  and 
prosperity  of  Liberia.     The  laws  are 
respected — peace  prevails — plenty  is 
in  all  their  borders — religion  is  in  a 
healthful  state,  education  is  increas- 
ing, agriculture  is  advancing,  and  con- 
tentment and  happiness  every  where 
prevail.     Tt  exhibits  most  conspicu- 
ously  the  beneficial   tendencies  and 
the  happy  results  of  colonization. 

The  Liberia  Herald,  speaking  of 
this  message,  says : 

"The  Colonial  Council  assembled  on  the  { 
4th  March,  in  the  neat  and  commodious  ij 
room  prepared  as  a  permanent  place  of  I 
meeting  of  the  Legislature,  over  the  court  j; 
room  in  the  new  Court  House.  From  the  ( 
spirit  manifested  by  some,  and  the  known  i" 
ability  of  others  of  the  members,  we  argue  Ij 
something  beneficial. 

"  Governor  Roberts  delivered  the  Annual 
Message.  It  is  an  able  and  interesting 
document,  and  does  great  credit  to  its  au- 
thor. It  is  to  be  published.  It  will  mani- 
fest what  every  Liberian  must  be  proud  of, 


that  our  trade,  our  strength,  and  our  popu- 
lation are  all  on  the  advance." 

The  meetings  of  the  Legislature 
were  all  marked  with  great  decorum, 
and  their  proceedings  would  do  honor 
to  many  similiar  assemblies  in  much 
older  countries. 

Increasing  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  education  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion. The  colonial  council  are  con- 
certing measures  for  establishing  a 
general  system  of  public  schools,  in 
which  efficient  and  competent  teach- 
ers shall  be  employed,  and  a  thorough 
course  of  instruction  be  given. 

Tiie  spirit  of  improvement  has 
been  abroad  in  the  colony.  The  Li- 
beria Herald  says :  "  The  number  of 
buildings  at  present  going  up  in  the 
colony,  as  well  as  those  undergoing 
repairs,  is  truly  cheering."  A  large 
stone  jail  has  been  erected  in  Mon- 
rovia. Also  a  most  substantial,  well 
constructed  and  commodious  Court 
House  has  been  completed.  This  edi- 
fice is  built  of  the  stone  with  which 
Cape  Mesurado  abounds.  It  stands 
on  a  site  which  commands  a  beau- 
tiful view  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
town — overlooks  the  bay  and  anchor- 
ing ground,  the  bar  and  entrance  into 
the  river,  Stockton  creek,  Mesurado 
river,  and  a  vast  extent  of  the  interior 
country.  It  is  thirty  feet  by  forty  in 
the  clear.  The  first  story  which  is 
occupied  as  the  court  room  is  twelve 
feet  four  inches  high,  from  the  floor, 
which  is  brick,  to  the  ceiling. 

The  second  story  is  fitted  up  for  a 
council  chamber.  It  is  a  large  airy 
room,  reached  by  two  flights  of  stairs 
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of  easy  ascent  and  good  workman- 
ship. The  Legislature  met  there  last 
March.  The  third  story  is  divided 
into  jury  rooms,  offices,  &c.  The 
windows  of  this  substantial  building 
are  all  arched,  with  shutters  made  of 
durable  wood,  and  well  painted.  The 
building  cost  $4,500,  and  has  been 
paid  for  entirely  by  the  common- 
wealth. 

The  light  house  on  the  top  of  the 
Cape  has  also  been  completed.  This 
is  a  substantial  building,  two  stories 
high,  with  a  cupola  sufficiently  ele- 
vated to  be  seen  from  any  direction, 
and  in  any  weather,  at  a  distance  of 
ten  or  twelve  miles,  unless  when  a 
thick  fog  covers  the  very  Cape  itself. 

Dr.  Lugenbeel  says  of  Monrovia: 

"  In  visiting  this  place,  a  stranger  is  at 
once  struck  with  the  remarkably  neat  ap- 
pearance of  every  thing  around  him,  and 
the  air  of  cheerfulness  which  seems  to  be 
depicted  on  every  countenance." 

Of  the  country,  and  other  towns, 

he  says : 

"The  other  settlements  are  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition.  I  have  visited  those  on  the 
St.  Paul's  river.  In  ascending  this  noble 
stream,  many  neat  little  houses  may  be  seen 
scattered  along  its  banks,  surrounded  by 
cleared  lots  or  small  farms,  on  which  may 
be  seen  a  variety  of  fruit  trees  and  vege- 
tables." 

An  officer  in   the  United  States 

squadron  says  : 

"  The  colony  must  advance  and  succeed 
under  all  circumstances.  It  is  idle  to  say 
that  all  are  prosperous  or  happy.  Indus- 
try, economy,  patience  and  temperance, 
are  as  indispensable  here  as  elsewhere. 
Without  them  little  can  be  done ;  but  with 
them  I  do  solemnly  believe  that  the  colored 
man  is  far,  very  far,  better  situated  in  Afri- 
ca than  in  any  part  of  America.  I  am 
much  mistaken  if  one  in  twenty  of  the 
colonists  who  have  been  here  two  j-ears, 
could  be  induced,  in  any  way,  to  relinquish 
Africa,  and  return,  to  spend  their  lives  in 
America.  Here  they  are  the  equals  of  the 
whites,  and  they  feel  the  advantage  of  it." 


Captain  Wm.  M.,Hanbury,  of  Ne? 
Orleans,  says : 

"  That  the  present  colonies  of  Liberii 
are  destined  to  become  a  great,  flourishini 
and  powerful  nation,  I  am  fully  conyincel 
I  have  dined  frequently  with  the  inhaBi./^ 
tants  in  company  with  the  officers  of  the 
American  Navy,  the  Governor  of  the  Colo, 
ny,  and  other  respectable  citizens  of  Mon- 
rovia. They  live  well,  and  have  plenty  of 
every  thing  around  them." 

Commodore  Perry,  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
about  a  year  since,  says  : 

"  It  is  gratifying  to  witness  the  com- 
forts thatmost  of  these  people  have  gathered 
about  them;  many  of  them  are  familiar 
with  luxuries  which  were  unknown  to  the 
early  settlers  of  America.  Want  would 
seem  to  be  a  stranger  among  them.  If  any 
do  suffer,  it  must  be  the  consequence  of 
their  own  idleness. 

"  At  all  the  settlements  the  established 
laws  are  faithfully  administered,  the  morals 
of  the  people  are  good,  and  the  houses  of 
religion  are  well  attended ;  in  truth,  the 
setders  as  a  community,  appear  to  be  strong- 
ly imbued  with  religious  feelings. 

"  On  the  whole,  sir,  I  cannot  but  thin, 
most  favorably  of  these  settlements.  T* 
experiment  of  establishing  the  free  colo: 
people  of  the  United  States  upon  this  coast 
has  succeeded  beyond  the  ejcpectations  of 
many  of  the  warmest  friends  of  colonization, 
and  1  may  venture  to  predict  that  the  de- 
scendants of  the  parent  settlers  are  destined 
to  become  an  intelligent  and  a  thriving 
people." 

These  facts,  and  this  testimony  of 
disinterested  persons,  which  might  be 
extended  indefinitely,  certainly  show 
that  Liberia  is  in  a  healthful  and  pros- 
perous condition  at  present,  and  that 
it  promises  well  for  the  future.  We 
actually  behold  what  Pitt  thought 
would  come  to  pass,  when  thirty 
years  ago,  in  his  great  speech  in  Par- 
liament on  the  slave  trade,  he  said  : 

"  We  may  live  to  hchold  the  natives  of  Af- 
rica engaged  in  the  calm  occupation  of  in- 
dustry, in  the  pursuits  of  Just  and  legitimate 
commerce.  We  may  behold  the  beams  of 
science  and  philosophy  breaking  in  upon  that 
land,  which  at  some  happy  period,  in  still 
later  times,  may  blaze  with  full  lustre,  and 
joining  their  influence  to  that  of  pure  reli- 
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Son,  may  illuminate  and  invigorate  the 
jjost  distant  extremities  of  that  innmense 
j^ntinent."  j 

K  We  have  received  in  the  course  of 
[the  year  a  censMS  of  the  colony — also 
ffk  statistical  history  from  the  arrival 
*^of  the  first   emigrants  in  1 820  down 
to  September,  1843,  which  is  full, 
P  minute,   and  definite,   and  contains 
nearly  all  the  information  that  can  be 
desired    on    all  important    points. 
Governor  Roberts,  in  his  letter  ac- 
i\  companying  it,  gives  the  following 
description  of  its  contents  : 

"  It  is  in  two  parts  :  The  first  contains  a 
roll  of  all  emigrants  that  have  been  sent  to 
.  the  colony  by  the  American  Colonization 
Society,  and  its  auxiliaries  ;  showing  their 
ages — state  from  which   they  emi£;rated — 
whether  free  born,  purchased  their  freedom, 
or  emancipated  in  view  of  their  emigrating 
to  Liberia,  and  by  whom — where  located — 
extent  of  education — profession — if  dead, 
time  and  cause — if  removed,  to  what  place 
— showing  of  course,  the  number  still  living 
gta  the  colony. 
^^_"A  recapitulation,  showing  the  number 
'IW"  emigrants  from  each  state — the  number 
of  recaptured  Africans  that  have  been  sent 
to  the  colony  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, &c.,  &c. 

"  Recapitulation — showingthe  total  num- 
ber of  emigrants  that  were  free  born,  num- 
ber that  purchased  their  freedom,  number 
emancipated  in  view  of  emiojrating  to  Li- 
beria, cause  and  number  of  deaths  in  each 
year,  number  of  removals  from  the  colony, 
&c.,  &c. 

"  The  second  part  contains  a  census  of 
the  colony,  showing  the  age,  time  of  arri- 
val, connections,  profession,  extent  of  edu- 
cation, health,  &c. 

"Recapitulation — showing  the  number  in 
the  colony  this  day,  that  have  arrived  in 
each  year  since  1820  ;  number  of  children 
now  living,  born  of  American  parents,  num- 
ber born  of  American  and  native  parents, 
and  number  of  native  children  adopted  into 
the  families  of  colonists. 

"Recapitulation — names  of  heads  of  fami- 
lies, occupations,  classification  of  age  and 
sex,  number  of  idiots  and  paupers  in  the 
colony. 

"  Agriculture — names  of  farmers,  des- 
cription and  number  of  buildings  on  each 
larm,  description  of  crops,  quantity  of  land 
owned  and  number  of  acres  under  cultiva- 
tion, where  located,  number  of  cattle  and 


other  live  stock,  with  an  estimate  of  the 
value  of  each  estate. 

"  Commerce — names  of  merchants  and 
traders,  description  of  buildings  they  own, 
number  of  vessels  owned  in  the  colony, 
their  tonnage,  whether  colonial  or  foreign 
built,  amount  of  commission  business  trans- 
acted in  the  colony  for  the  year  ending  30th 
August,  1813,  amount  of  stock  employed 
in  trade,  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  pro- 
perty owned  by  merchants. 

"  A  table  showing  the  number  of  foreign 
vessels  that  have  visited  the  different  set- 
tlements during  the  two  years,  ending  30th 
September,  1843.  The  kind  and  amount 
of  merchandise  imported  into  the  colony 
by  each  vessel.  Amount  of  imports  and 
exports  of  each  port  of  entry. 

"  Schools — names  of  teachers,  where  lo- 
cated, number  of  children  of  each  sex,  dis- 
tinguishing between  American  and  native, 
by  whom  supported,  &c„  &,c. 

"  Institutions  for  religious  improvement, 
the  number  of  churches  in  the  colony, 
location,  description  of  buildings,  number 
of  communicants,  distinguishing  between 
American  and  native. 

"  Statement  of  crime,  names  of  culprits, 
whether  Americans,  captured  Africans,  or 
natives  belonging  to  some  of  the  contiguous 
tribes,  number  of  convictions  for  murder, 
kidnapping,  burglary,  grand  larceny,  petit 
larceny,  &c.,  date  of  trial,  court  and  punish- 
ment awarded,  and  lastly  a  map  of  Liberia. 
The  principal  object  of  this  map,  is  to  give 
you  some  idea  of  the  course  of  the  rivers 
between  Cape  Mount  and  Cape  Palmas  ; 
particularly  the  rivers  St.  Paul  and  Junk, 
as  explored  last  season,  and  to  fix  the  loca- 
tion of  a  number  of  native  towns  visited 
during  that  time,  and  others  that  have  not 
appecuredonany  map,  to  my  knowledge,  be- 
fore. There  are  still  a  number  of  native 
towns  and  villages  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
American  settlements,  that  could  not  be 
entered  for  want  of  space.  At  some  future 
time  I  will  try  to  send  you  one  on  a  larger 
scale,  embracing  4II." 

We  forbear  in  this  place  and  time, 
making  any  extracts  from  this  inter- 
esting document,  believing  that  the 
whole  of  it  ought  to  be  printed  and 
laid  before  the  country  as  an  irrefraga- 
ble, unanswerable  argument  in  favor 
of  colonization,  and  hoping  that 
means  will  be  furnished  to  print  and 
publish  it  as  an  appendix  to  this 
report,  the  estimated  cost  of  which 
is  81,166. 
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The  cause  of  colonization  is  be- 
lieved to  be  in  a  heallliful  and  flouri- 
shing condition  in  this  country.  The 
number  of  its  friends  has  greatly  in- 
creased during  the  past  year.  The 
number  of  subscribers  to,  and  readers 
of  the  African  Repository,  has  been 
considerably  enlarged.  Many  of  the 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  of  the 
country,  that  formerly  were  silent  on 
the  subject,  have  opened  their  col- 
umns to  communications,  and  have 
come  out  themselves  strongly  in  fa- 
vor of  the  Society.  A  number  of 
new  auxiliary  societies  have  been 
formed,  and  old  ones  which  had  been 
suffered  to  languish,  iiave  been  reviv- 
ed. Many  clergymen  who  for  years 
had  been  silent  on  the  subject  for  va- 
rious reasons,  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  would  be  doing 
wrong  longer  to  conceal  "  their  light 
under  a  bushel,''  and  have  delivered 
discourses  in  favor  of  the  cause,  which 
have  met  a  hearty  response  in  the 
^  breasts  of  their  people.  Many 
churches,  long  shut,  have  been  open- 
ed for  a  presentation  of  the  claims 
of  the  Society.  Ecclesiastical  bodies 
that  have  for  years  thought  it  unad- 
visable  to  have  the  cause  mentioned 
among  them,  for  prudential  reasons, 
are  now  anxious  that  the  Society 
should  come  and  lake  rank  with  the 
other  great  benevolent  institutions  of 
the  day,  and  share  in  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  churches. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  changes  that 
are  taking  place  in  favor  of  the  So- 
ciety, we  insert  the  following  letter. 
Dr.  Tehney  and  Mr.  Tracy  are  not 


gentleman  who  are  apt  to  be  deceiv- 
ed in  such  matters.  They  are  cool  and  • 
dispassionate  observers  of  men  and;-; 
things,  who  always  examine  the  rea-': 
sons  and  found  their  opinions  on  the 
most  substantial  evidence.     The  full- 
est   confidence    may    therefore    be 
placed  in  their  deductions. 

"  Colonization  Office, 

Boston,  October  11,  1844. 

"Rev.  and  Dear  Sib  : — You  are  aware 
that  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Tennejr.D.  D.,  has  for 
some  months  past,  been  acting  as  agent  for 
the  Massachusetts  Colonization  Society,  ia 
different  parts  of  the  state.  I  have  just  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  him,  containing  some 
evidence  of  a  change  in  public  sentiment, 
which  may  be  interesting  to  you,  and  per- 
haps to  your  readers. 

"  Dr.  Tenney  sends  me  a  list  of  twenty- 
two  parishes,  where  he  has  lectured,  or  has 
made  arrangements  to  lecture  at  some  fu- 
ture time,  on  colonisation.  Two  of  these 
lectures  have  been  delivered,  and  one  is  ta 
be  delivered,  in  pulpits  which  have  always 
been  open  for  our  use,  even  in  times  of  the 
most  excited  opposition.  He  has  lectured 
in  six  pulpits,  and  has  obtained  the  use,  aj^ 
a  future  time,  of  thirteen  others,  into  whic 
admission  could  not  have  been  obtaineS 
three  years  ago.  He  has  also  obtained,  for 
other  persons  to  lecture,  the  use  of  three 
pulpits,  at  least,  formerly  inaccessibler 
which  I  do  not  find  in  his  list. 

"  In  some  of  these  parishes,  the  pastors- 
have  formerly  thought  unfavorably  of  our  en- 
terprise. In  others,  and  probably  in  a  ma- 
jority of  cases,  they  have  shut  their  pulpits 
against  the  agents  ofall  societies  which  have 
any  bearing  on  slavery,  from  theconvictioa 
that  by  opening  them,  they  should  only  in- 
volve their  people  in  bitter  and  hurtful  quar- 
rels,without  any  good  result.  Both  in  closing: 
and  opening  the  pulpits,  the  pastors  have 
very  generally  been  sustained  by  their  peo- 
ple ;  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate 
to  say,  it  has  been  done  by  the  united  voice 
of  pastor  and  people.  There  jure  still  many 
parishes  where  nothing  can  be  done  but  by 
calling  on  individuals,  without  any  public 
movement. 

"  Dr.  Tenney  remarks  : 
" '  The  bitterness  of  opposition  from  the 
abolitionists  has  greatly  abated  since  they 
have  adopted  political  action.  There  is 
much  less  sensitiveness  in  our  churches  on 
the  subject  of  slavery.  The  facts,  showing 
the  influence  of  the  colony  on  Christian 
missions,  and  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
colony,  are  carrying  conviction  to  the  can- 
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M'and  pious,  of  the  great  importance  of 
J^'colony  to  Africa.  There  is  most  deci- 
l^ly,  a  reaction  in  public  sentiment,  re- 
P^ctinK  colonization  ;  although  the  amount 
rSven  by  individualsis  not  increased  in  equal 
[Soportion ;  still,  several  who  had  discon- 
iSjuedtheir  donations  forthree  or  four  years, 
Fhave  renewed  them.  I  feel  persuaded  that 
rnext  year  we  ought,  anew,  to  bring  our  en- 
^terprwe  before  associations  and  ecclesiasti- 
fcal  bodies.' 

W«4  This  last  sentence  may  need  explana- 
l^bn.    Nearly  all  the  pastors  in  Ma^sachu- 
f  tetts  of  various  denominations,  are  mem- 
■  bcrs  of  associations,  meeting  usually  four 
ttimesayear,  and  each  on  a  diffierent  day 
ffrbm  the  others.    Agents  of  various   be- 
['neVolent  societies  practice  attending  those 
rjneetino's,  to  lay  their  claims  before  the  pas- 
ftbra,  and  make  arrangements  for  addressing 
rtheir congregations.    In  some  communions, 
^ecclesiastical  bodies  of  other  names,  answer  | 
Ft'similar  purpose.    For  some  3ears  past, 
RiVen  our  friends  in  the  several  associations 
fwould  have  regretted  the'  presence  of  an 
fjcent  of  our  Society,  as  an  occasion  of  un- 
fpleasant  and  unprofitable  excitement.    By 
j  Mother  year,  Dr.  Tenney  thinks,  they  may 
[hope  to  be  generally  welcome  ;  which  is  as 
finQch  as  to  say,  that  colonization  may  then 
itake  its  place  among  the  benevolent  enfer- 
PQariseS  which  our  churches  generally  think 
\  /a their  duty  to  sustain.      This,  however, 
;  ^Sa  must  understand   not  as  a  promise, 
out  as  the  present  opinion  of  one  well  quali- 
fied to  judge.     The  facts,  I  think,  give  a 
fair  sample  of  our  past  depression,  and  of 
tlie  rate  at  which  we  are  emerging  from  it. 
Very  truly  yours, 

■JOSEPH  TRACY. 
Rev.  Wm.  McLain." 

In  a  letter  of  later  date,  Mr.  Tracy 
gives  some  extracts  from  a  commu- 
nication received  from  another  cler- 
gyman in  the  stale,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  a  sample  : 

"I  inclose  you  two  dollars  as  the  first 
fruits  of  my  labors  in  this  county,  in  behalf 
of  the  colonization  enterprise. 

"  The  people  seetaed  to  be  heartily 
ashamed  of  this  small  contribution  ;  but 
they  came  together  supposing  that  nothing 
could  be  said  to  justify  their  giving  at  all. 
The  facts,  however,  which  were  communi- 
cated, changed  all  their  views  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  they  promise  to  do  better  next 
time. 

"  The  places  which  Dr.  Tenney  regard- 
ed as  accessible,  I  found  to  be  closed,  be- 
cause the  time  devoted  to  taking  collections 
for  this  Society,  had  gone  by,  and  other  ob- 
jects of  charity  must  have  their  turn. 


"  I  have  stated  the  facts,  so  far  as  I  know 
them,  in  reference  to  the  claims  ofthe  Colo- 
nization Society,  to  our association  ; 

•ind,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  all  are  ia 
favor  of  giving  the  cause  a  hearing  before 
their  people,  and  of  aFlowing  me  to  address 
them  as  soon  as  circumstances  permit.  The 
month  durina:  which,  heretofore,  collections 
have  been  taken,  is  that  of  July ;  and  I  do 
not  expect  that,  till  then,  mueh  can  be 
done,  except  to  prepare  the  way  by  scat- 
tering light  and  truth  on  the  subject,  amon^ 
the  ministers  and  churches.  1  am  amazed 
at  the  ignorance  of  some  of  our  best  minis- 

1  ter3,  a.^   to  what  the  Colonization   Society 
has  done  for  the  benefit  ofthe  African  race 

j  during  the  last  half  a  dozen  years.    They 

j  seem  to   have  got  the  impression  that  this. 

j  Society  was  dead  and  buried  long  ago. 

"  This  change  in  their  views,  I  think, 
may  be  expected  to  give  us  collfctions  next 
summer,  in  twenty  or  twenty-five  congre- 
gations from  which  we  have  hitherto  been- 
excluded.  The  first  collections  will  proba- 
bly be  small ;  but  if  our  afiairs  go  on  well 
abroad,  will  increase  from  year  to  year." 

We  might  give  many  facts,  con- 
nected with  the  operations  of  the 
secretaries  of  the  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  colonization  societies^ 
showing  changes  of  public  sentiment^ 
and  unfolding  new  openings  to  the 
churches,  similar  to  those  exhibited 
in  the  above  extracts,  all  evidencing 
that  the  cause  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly popular  in  the  country. 

The  same  thing  is  exhibited  in  the 
receipts  of  the  past  year.  Every 
reflecting  person  is  aware  that  the 
intense  excitement  which  prevailed 
throughout  the  country  during  most 
of  the  year,  in  regard  to  the  pre- 
sidential election,  so  absorbed  the 
public  mind  as  to  render  it  almost 
impossible  to  call  attention  to  any 
other  object.  Almost  all  the  great 
charities  suffered  in  their  receipts  in 
consequence.  And  yet  the  contribu- 
tions from  the  churches,  and  from 
private  individuals,  to  this  Society, 
considerably  exceed  what  they  were 
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the  year  preceding.  This  is  cer- 
tainly a  most  encouraging  fact,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  considered  that,  for 
a  considerable  part  of  the  year, 
(notwithstanding  the  efforts  made  to 
engage  them,)  not  a  single  agent  was 
employed  by  the  Society.  Captain 
Barker  has  labored  for  this  Society, 
and  in  connection  with  the  African 
Repository  part  of  the  time,  and  the 
balance  of  the  time  for  the  Massa- 
chusetts colonization  society.  The 
Rev.  J.  B.  Pinney  performed  a  tem- 
porary agency  of  three  months  in 
Kentucky  and  Ohio,  during  the  sum- 
mer, for  this  Society,  and  was  very 
successful  in  raising  funds.  Except- 
ing these,  no  agent  has  been  em- 
ployed by  this  Society  until  since 
the  presidential  election.  We  have 
appointed  H.  L.  Hosmer,  Esq.,  in 
Ohio,  Rev.  A.  M.  Cowan,  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  Rev.  J.  B.  Crist,  in  Ten- 
nessee and  Alabama,  who  have  just 
entered  on  their  labors  with  flattering 
promises  of  success. 

The  Rev.  D.  L.  Carroll,  D.  D.,  has 
been  appointed  by  the  New  York  state 
colonization  society  their  secretary, 
and  he  has  made  his  arrangements  for 
vigorous  efforts  the  coming  year. 

The  Rev.  S.  Cornelius  has  labor- 
ed part  of  his  time  in  Connecticut, 
as  the  secretary  of  that  state  society, 
and  part  in  New  Jersey,  as  the  gene- 
ral agent  of  that  society  ;  and  in  both 
these  States  his  efforts  have  been 
very  successful. 

The  Rev.  J.  B.  Pinney  still  con- 
tinues his  important  services  as  sec- 
retary  of    the    Pennsylvania    state 


society,  by  which  he   was   made 
life  director  of  the  American  Colonill 
zation  Society  by  the  contributioa* 
of  $1,000  just  before  the  close  of  the  •  | 
year. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Tracy  continues 
secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  colo- 
nization society.    He  has  lately  pub- 
lished an   able  and  very   important    | 
argument  in  favor  of  the  missionary 
character  of  colonization,  under  the 
following  tide :  ".4  historical  exami- 
nation of   the  state  of  society  in 
Western  Africa,  as  formed  by  Pa- 
ganism and  Muhammedanism,  Sla- 
very, the  Slave  Trade  and  Piracy, 
and  of  the  remedial  influence  of  Co-' 
Ionization  and  Missions."     It  is  a 
pamphlet  of  forty  pages,  and   it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that,  from   the 
;  facts  which  he   has  recorded,  an  ii^ 
contestible  argument  is  deducible  IB 
■  favor  of  African   colonization  ! '   He 
;  places  it  in  one  single  light,  that  is, 
!  as  it  influences  Africa,  in   which 
I  none  but  a  dark  and  prejudiced  mind, 
j  or  a  malicious  heart,  can  perceive  it 
to  be  aught  else  than  one  of  the  no- 
blest and  most  benevolent  works  of 
the  present   or  perhaps  any   other 
century. 

The  Missouri  state  colonization 
society  has  lately  been  reorganized, 
and  has  secured  the  services  of  that 
firm  and  long-tried  friend  of  the  cause, 
the  Rev.  R.  S.  Finley,  who  hopes  to 
be  able  to  add  much  to  the  resources 
of  the  Society  during  the  coming 
year. 

It  is  known  to  our  friends  that  we 
enjoyed   a  visit  from  the  able   and 
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talented  Governor  of  Liberia  last 
eummer.  His  presence  among  us 
attended  with  the  most  happy 
ults.  The  communications  which 
made  to  various  public  assemblies, 
the  information  which  he  im- 
parted to  the  many  influential  gen- 
tlemen with  whom  he  had  intercourse, 
tended  greaily  to  inspire  new  confi- 
dence in  the  stability  and  growing 
importance  of  the  commonwealth  of 
Liberia.  He  was  introduced  to  the 
President  of  the  United  Slates  and 
Beads  of  Departments,  who  receiv- 
ed him  with  great  respect,  and  were 
much  interested  in  his  statements  re- 
lative to  the  colony. 

Gov.  Roberts  may  be  considered 
as  the  first  ripe  fruits  of  Liberian 
culture  and   training.     As  such,  he 

ands  forth  at  once  an  evidence  of 

e  capabilities  of  his  race,  and  of  the 
practically  benevolent  spirit  of  colo- 
nization, as  it  necessarily  lOUses  up 
and  evolves  faculties  of  mind,  which, 
in  a  state  of  slavery  or  freedom  in 
this  country,  or  in  Africa,  must  have 
remained  torpid  and  dormant  forever! 

The  question  was  repeatedly  ask- 
ed him,  whether  he  considered  the 
colonists  capable  of  self-government, 
if  now  left  entirely  to  themselves? 
And  his  uniform  answer  was,  that  he 
believed  that  if  the  Society  were  no 
longer  to  render  them  any  aid  or 
counsel,  the  colony  -would  live  and 
prosper,  if  they  were  not  interfered 
with  by  any  foreign  nation. 

Dr.  LuGENBEEL,  alluding   to   the 
meeting  of  the    colonial  legislature 
last  March,  says: 
4 


"  No  unprejudiced  individual  could  have 
attended  the  meetings  of  this  body,  and 
listened  to  their  deliberations,  without  be- 
ing convinced  that  the  citizens  of  Liberia 
are  capable  of  self-government." 

Dr.  James  Hall,  who,  during  his 
long  residence  in  the  colony,  became 
intimately  acquainted  with  all  its 
settlements,  and  whose  perfect  can- 
dor and  integrity,  accuracy  of  obser- 
vation, and  soundness  of  judgment, 
impart  lo  his  opinions  great  weight 
and  value,  says  : 

"  The  Liberians  have  shown  a  capacity 
for  maintaining  a  free  and  independent  go- 
vernment, a  capacit}'  and  disposition  for  a 
fair  degree  of  moral  and  intellectual  im- 
provement. The  soil  of  Liberia  is  one  of 
the  most  productive  in  the  world,  and  capa- 
ble of  )'ielding  all  the  varieties  of  vegeta- 
bles, and  all  the  staple  commodities  of  the 
tropics.  The  climate  of  Africa  is  one  that 
will  prove  as  favorable  to  the  American 
emigrant  as  does  the  climate  of  the  western 
States  to  the  New  Englander.  In  fine,  all 
that  is  necessary  to  favor  and  perpetuate, 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  an  independent 
Christian  government,  is  an  increase  of  the 
number  of  select  emigrants,  an  increase,  for 
a  certain  period,  of  the  appropriation  to 
each  individual  on  his  arrival,  and  a  gene- 
ral protection  from  the  Government  of  this 
country." 

Early  in  November  last,  letters 
were  addressed  to  the  secretaries  of 
the  State  societies,  and  to  other  dis- 
tinguished friends  of  colonization, 
making  various  inquiries  in  regard 
to  the  present  state  of  the  cause  in 
their  various  sections  of  the  country ; 
the  number  and  warmth  of  its  friends ; 
the  efforts  made  the  past  year,  and 
the  obstacles  in  the  way ;  and  as  to 
their  opinion  of  the  best  measures 
to  be  taken,  to  give  increased  energy 
and  efficiency  to  its  operations,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  approaching 
year. 

The  various  answers  to  these  in- 
quiries  which   have  been  received, 
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present  many  facts  and  truths  touch- 
ing the  present  and  prospective  con- 
dition of  our  enterprise,  in  a  manner 
more  satisfactory  than  could  other- 
wise be  done.  As  we  cannot,  how- 
ever, present  them  entire  in  this  re- 
port, we  shall  make  such  extracts 
from  them  as  seem  requisite  to  illus- 
trate the  subject. 

The  Hon.  Judge  Burnet,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  says  : 

"  A  large  proportion  of  the  people  in  the 
Miami  valley  are  friendly  to  the  coloniza- 
tion cause,  and  if  called  on,  would  willing- 
ly contribute  more  or  less  to  sustain  it. 

"The  chief  difficulty  is  in  the  want  of 
a  local  agent  to  keep  the  subject  constantly 
on  the  public  mind,  and  to  solicit  contribu- 
tions in  the  sparse  as  well  as  the  more 
dense  settlements  of  the  couctrj'.  One 
agent,  such  as  Mr.  Pinney,  would  effect 
more  than  all  the  organized  societies  in  the 
Ohio  valley,  and  in  fact,  it  requires  such  an 
agent  to  kt-ep  the  societies  alive. 

"  A  large  part,  probably  three-fourths, 
of  your  contributions  are  made  in  small 
sums,  the  collection  of  which  requires 
much  time,  and  great  patience  and  perse- 
verance. Men  engaged  in  business  cannot 
spare  the  time  necessary  for  this  purpose  ; 
nor  do  they  possess  the  information  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  it.  A  man  with  the 
proper  qualifications  could  obtain  more  in 
one  month  than  an  ordinary  collector  could 
in  two,  and  might  approach  successfully 
many  persons  who  would  not  listen  to  an 
ordinary  applicant. 

"  Heretofore,  but  very  little  aid  has  been 
received  out  of  our  cities  and  towns.  The 
great  body  of  farmer^  and  others  residing 
m  the  country  have  not  been  sufficiently 
attended  to. 

"  The  colonization  cause  has  many  warm 
friends  in  Ohio,  but  they  require  to  have 
their  attention  occasionally  roused,  and 
their  feelings  a  little  warmed  by  such  com- 
munications as  an  agent  ought  to  be  able 
to  give. 

"It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  Af- 
rican Repository  is  not  more  generally  cir- 
.culated.  That  invaluable  periodical,  if  it 
«ould  be  seen  and  read  by  the  whole  na- 
tion, would  produce  a  very  beneficial  in- 
fluence on  the  public  mind,  if  not  an  entire 
revolution.  I  doubt  if  there  be  more  than 
one  in  a  hundred  in  the  western  States 
who  has  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  condi- 
tion and  prospects  of  the  colony,  much  less 


of  the  influence  it  is  destined  to  have,  an, 
is  now  producing  on  the  native  tribes  i^ 
its  vicinity,  in  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade,  and  on  the  commerce  of  our  ow ' 
country,  as  well  as  of  the  world.  Th 
knowledge  would  be  obtained  from  tha 
publication,  were  it  universally  read  ;  anil 
at  the  same  time  such  an  extended  circula-f 
tion  might  be  made  to  contribute  largely  to| 
your  funds."  >| 

The  following   extracts  are  from*! 

the  letter  of  the  late  Hon.  Rogek  ^. 

MiNOTT  Sherman,  to  which  allusion; 

has  been  made  in  this  report: 

"  In  this  village, (Fairfield,  Connecticut,) 
the  Congregational  Society  have  seven  an- 
nual contributions  for  religious  and  benevo- 
lent objects,  of  which  this  Society  is  one;    j 
and   I  supposed  it  was  receiving  regular 
aid,  in  a  similar  form,  in  other  places.  Eut„  ^ 
upon  inquiry,  lam  much  disappointed  to  ^i 
find  that  there  is  not  another  church  in  this  /,| 
association  which  gives  this  a  place  among?! 
its  charities.   In  some,  the  influence  of  abo--*  j 
litionism  is  the  great  obstacle.  A  clergyman  ot  j 
is  not  willing  to  hazard  the  peace  of  his  .1 1 
parish  by  exciting  that  reckless,  turbulent  X  j 
spirit.    But  in  most  instances,  the  neglect  .i-i 
is  owing  to  the  fact,  that  the  attention  q^| 
the  clergy  has  not  been  turned  to  the  suBIIj 
ject.    A  majority  would,  I  apprehend,  nof  ] 
ready  to  adopt  a  regular  system  of  collec- J 
tions  in  their  respective  parishes,  if  the  j 
great  success  of  the  enterprise,  and  the  in-  "• 
teresting  objects  which  it  embraces,  were  • 
but  sufficiently  understood.    In  order  to 
get  the  aid  of  the   people,  their  Pastort 
must  press  it  on  their  consideration  in  their 
respective  parishes.    Without  their  aid,  we 
can  do  comparatively  nothing,  and  with  if, 
much   may  be  accomplished.    From  the 
inquiries  which  I  have  made,  I  think  the 
clergy  in  this  part  of  the  State  may  be  ex- 
cited to   action,    except  in  those  places 
where  they  are  deterred  by  the  fear  of  the 
abolitionists.      All    we  want  is    revenue. 
This  can  be  obtained   in  this  State  in  no 
considerable  amount  for  the  aid  of  coloni- 
zation, unless  the  clergy  will  introduce  and 
sustain  annual  contributions  in  their  re- 
spective parishes,  which  shall  he  permanent. 

"  Ivill  endeavor,  as  1  have  opportunity, to 
promote  the  establishment  of  this  system  of 
regular  parish  contributions  in  this  part  of  the 
State.  AVhat  the  success  of  the  attempt  maj 
be,  can  be  ascertained  only  by  the  experi- 
ment. 

"  Could  the  attention  of  the  clergy  of  the 
various  denominations  be  called  to  the  sub- 
ject, they  would  certainly  be  able,  and  I 
believe  disposed,  to  enlarge,  to  a  very  con- 
siderable degree,  the  amount  of  our  annual 
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rremittances.    I  hope  the  attention  of  our  ii 
'most  influential  men  may  be  arrested,  and  ;' 
f  if  this  can  be  done   successfully,   I    sliall 
[look  for  an  increase  of  patronage.    Your 
'Address  to  our  Friends  and  Patrons,'  late- 
published  in  the  Journal  of  Commerce, 
ana  Commercial  Advertiser,  is  well  calcu- 
lated to  arrest  attention,  by  an  impressive 
presentation  of  the  influence  of  the  Coloni- 
zation Society  and  its  wants. 

"Accept,  dear  sir,  my  prateful  acknow- 
ledoTnents  for  your  important  public  ser- 
vices, and  the  assurances  of  my  personal 
respects,  &c." 

Richard  Henry  Lee,  Professor 
in  Washington  College,  Pennsyl- 
vania, says : 

■.  "  The  opinions  of  the  people  of  this  part 
of  Pennsylvania  are  very  generally  favora- 
ble. Abolilionism  has  made  no  great  pro- 
gress here.  The  calm  and  patriotic  in  this 
region  see  plainly  that  colonization  has  af-  j 

,  forded  them  the  most  effective  arguments  ij 
and  facts  against  its  visionary  and  agitating  jl 
schemes,  i 

"With  regard  to  the  present  position  of  ] 
our  cause  here,  it  is  still  strong.  In  this  y 
county  and  Fayette  there  must  be  between  i, 
twenty-five  and  thirty  auxiliary  societies.  I 
Many  others  might  be  formed  by  an  active  | 
agent. 

■     "  I  can  think  of  no  surer  means  of  in-  ., 
creasing  the  energy  of  our  friends  and  so-  :! 
cieties  than  the  employment  of  agents.    I  ;'[ 
can  speak  from  much   experience  in  this  , 
matter,  that,wheneverpolitical  excitements 
are  abated,  the  subject  of  colonization  be- 
comes the  most  interesting  to  the  people  at 
large  ;  but  this  interest  must  be  roused  into 
activity   by   the  frequent  bringing  of  the 
subject  before  their  miiids.    I  would  sug- 
gest, then,  that  you  prepare  an  address,  for  ' 
the  end  of  this,  or  the  beginning  of  the  next  ' 
year,  urging  a  renewal  of  the  attention  of 
the  friends  of  the  cause,  after  the  political 
excitement  has  passed  away.  The  increas- 
ing prosperity  of  the  cause — its  enlarge- 
ment of  operations — its  soothing  influence 
on  the  political  and  religious  interests  and 
passions,  &c.,    might    be   urged    as    mo- 
tives and  reaso'ns  for  renewed  attention  and 
energy."  j 

The  Hon.  Elisha  Whittlesey, 

of  Ohio,  says  :  v, 

"The  intelligent  part  of  the  people  in 
this  section  of  the  State,  who  are  not  abo-  i 
litionists,  are    generally  fiiendly    to  the  :' 
cause  of  colonization.    Very  many  who 
■were  formerly  its  friends,  have  become  its 
bitterest  enemies,  by  uniting  with  and  be-  I 
coming  abolitionists,  taking,  nowever,  more  j 


recently  the  designation  of  'Liberty  Men.* 
Nothitjg  has  been  done  for  some  time  past 
to  revive  the  colonization  societies.  The 
friends  of  the  cause  here  have  hoped,  by 
retiring  from  all  grounds  of  controversy, 
that  the  exertions  of  the  abolitionists  would 
be  less  vigorous  and  successful.  In  this, 
I  think, they  were  mistaken.  Lester  King, 
ihcir  candidate  for  Governor,  resides  in  this 
count)',  and  he  has  been,  with  most  of  his 
supporters,  very  active  during  the  past 
year.  The  friends  of  colonization  have 
been  very  unwillins:  to  have  the  cause 
mingled  with  politic?,  and,  tl.erefore,  the 
efforts  of  the  abolitionists  have  not  been 
resisted  or  counteracted.  The  decision  of 
public  sentiment  prevents  clergymen  from 
taking  an  active  part  in  favor  of  coloniza- 
tion when  the_v  are  its  friends;  and  when 
they  are  abriitionists,  they  lecture  and 
preach  on  tht  subject  everywhere. 

"As  tn  future  operations,  I  think  the 
State  Society  should  be  resuscitatpd.  I 
shall  go  to  Columbus,  and  if  possible  assist 
iu  its  reorganization." 

Professor  Simox   Greenleaf,   of 

Cambridge,  IMassachuselts,  says: 

"  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  vio- 
lence of  political  abolitionism  in  the  north 
has  already  created  some  change  of  feeling 
and  opinion  in  lavor  of  colonization,  and 
that  the  present  is  a  favorable  season  for 
renewed  action  on  the  part  of  its  friends. 
Since  abolitionism  has  assumed  a  separate 
political  organization,  I  think  it  has  lost 
much  of  tlie  sympathv  of  the  real  friends  of 
the  African  race,  and  that  it  will  soon  fol- 
low the  fate  of  political  anti-masonry,  from 
a  similar  cause — the  want  of  a  true  political 
foundation,  and  a  departure  from  that  of 
good  morals  and  l^onesty  ol  purjiose. 

"  I  should  tliirik,  in  the  present  state  of 
the  public  mind,  tl:at  a  calm  but  energetic 
address  or  circular  to  the  real  friends  of 
Africa  and  her  children,  would  be  very  fa- 
vorably received.  Such  an  address,  freely 
circulated  through  the  northern  States, 
I  think,  could  not  fail  of  being  of  great  ser- 
vice to  the  cause." 

The    following   extracts  are  from 

the  letter  of  the  Rev.  Philip  Linds- 

LEY,  D.  D.,  of  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

They    bring    to   view    an   entirely 

different  class  of  dif5culiies  in   the 

i  -way  of  colonization.     He  says  : 

1      "  1  duly  received  your  communication  of 

November  1st,  but  was  at  that  time  too  ill 

,  to  attend  to  its  contents.    It  was  a  season, 

!  also,  of  extraordinary  political  excitement. 
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And,  unfortunately,  the  colonization  cause 
had  become  so  strangely  coiiTounded,  in  the 
popular  mind.with  abolitionUm,  that  it  was 
not  uncommon  among  certain  demagogues 
to  denounce  the  advocates  of  tlte  former,  as 
aiming  at  the  latter.  We,  that  is,  the  friends 
of  colonization,  were  frequently  advised, 
nay,  entreated,  during  the  summer  and 
autumn,  to  remain  silent  and  inactive.  "We 
were  assured  that  nothing  could  then  be  ac- 
complished; that  we  should  only  incur 
popular  odium  ;  that  we  must  wait  until  the 
election  was  over,&c.,  &c.  Well,  the  elec- 
tion is  over,  and  I  fear  the  prospect  is  not 
much  improved. 

"  Nevertheless,  my  own  deliberate  opin- 
ion on  the  subject  is,  that  a  wise,  eloquent, 
judicious  agent,  who  could  render  palpable, 
to  every  capacity,  the  broad  lines  of  dis- 
tinction between  colonization  and  abolition, 
would  dispel  much  of  the  darkness  and 
prejudice  which  prevail ;  and  thus  induce 
the  honest  multitude  to  enlist  under  our 
banner.  Our  friends  aie  numerous  in  this 
Slate,  but  scattered;  unconscious  of  their 
strength,  and  therefore  somewhat  timid 
and  irresolute. 

"  It  will  ever  afford  me  pleasure  to  aid 
the  good  cause  in  any  way  practicable,  and 
especially  to  sustain  such  agent  as  you  may 
send  to  labor  among  us." 

David  M.  Reese,  M.  D.,  of  New 
York  city,  says: 

"The  cause  of  colonization  never  pre- 
sented so  strong  claims  upon  the  American 
people  as  now,  nor  did  it  ever  before,  give 
so  great  promise  of  auspicious  results  to 
benevolent  efforts,  or  call  so  loudly  for 
strenuous  and  united  exertion.  The  num- 
ber of  its  friends  in  this  region  is  undi- 
minished, though  their  warmth  in  its  sup- 
port has  fallen  off,  I  fear,  to  a  great  extent, 
from  a  variety  of  causes.  The  greatest 
obstacles  are  the  hostility  of  the  Molilion- 
ists  in  many  parts  of  this  State,  and  the  im- 
possibility of  removing  the  prejudices  which 
that  faction  have  created  against  the  cause, 
and  all  who  advocate  it." 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Tract,  of  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  says  : 

"To  understand  the  present  position  of 
colonization  in  this  State,  we  must  look  at 
its  past  position.  And,  as  to  that,  I  am 
more  ana  more  convinced  that  the  merits  of 
our  enterprise  were  never  understood  here, 
by  any  considerable  number  of  our  people. 
Twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago,  it  was  gene- 
rally viewed  with  favor  by  that  class  of  men 
on  whom"  foreign  missions  depended  for 
eupport    Their  favor,  as  I  am  now  per- 


suaded, was  extended  to  it  charitably,  rather  * 
than  intelligently.    They  wished  it  well,,; 
and  were  willing  to  help  a  little,  because  j 
they  thought  its  authors  and  managers  to^ 
be  well-meaning  and  sensible  men,  who  ^]1 
probably  understood  their  business,   and    .^I 
would  make  a  good  use  of  the  funds  com-  •• 
mitted  to  them  ;  and  not  because  they  had  '' 
studied  and  understood  the  merits  of  the  ' 
enterprise.    In  this  state  of  things,  Mr. 
Garrison's  war  on  the  Society  commenced, 
and  has  been  carried  on  for  ten  years,  or 
so,  at  an  expense  of  several  thousand  dol- 
lars, annually;  every  cent  of  which  has. 
told  against  us  more  effectually  than  if  op- 
position  to  us  had  been  its  avowed  and  only 
object.    A  state  of  feeling  prevailed,  in 
which  a  calm  and  profitable  consideration 
of  our  claims   became    impossible.    We 
were  shut  out   from  almost  every  pulpit 
in  the  State.    By  hearing  continual  asser- 
tions   against    us,  and    nothing   in    our 
favor,  great  numbers  of  good  inen  came 
to  regard   colonization   as  a  moral   felon, 
detected,  condemned,  executed,   and  bu- 
ried, beyond  the  possibility  of  a  resurrec- 
tion ! 

"  But  since  last  spring,  access  has  been 
gained  to  neariy  fifty  pulpits.  I  think  it 
safe  to  expect  that  by  July  next  the  num- 
ber may  be  double. 

"  The  number  of  our  friends  is  consider- 
able, and  is  increasing.  'Their  warmth,' 
with  few  exceptions,  is  rather  below  blood- 
heat  than  above  it.  A  gentleman  in  this 
city  told  me  'he  had  not  been  much  indoc- 
trinated in  our  enterprise.'  He  likes  to 
have  our  publications,  to  know  what  wa 
are  doing,  and  is  willing  to  give  us  $o,  or 
less,  now  and  then  ;  anil  that  is  all.  He  is 
an  intelligent,  libfial  and  energetic  pro- 
motpr  of  all  our  benevolent  efforts,  and 
were  he  'indoctrinated,'  would  not  think 
of  giving  us  less  than  .^'lOO  a  year.  He 
is  a  fair  specimen  of  very  many  of  our 
friends,  except  that  he  knows  why  he 
has  no  zeal,  and  they  do  not.  They  are 
friendly;  but  are  not  'indoctrinated,'  as 
Yankees  must  be  before  they  become 
zealous. 

"  The  obstacles  in  our  w?y  are  the  state 
of  mind  already  described,  and  especial- 
ly the  erroneous  impression  that  coloni- 
zation and  missions  are  hostile  to  each 
other. 

"  Our  principal  efforts  have  been  by 
newspaper  discussion,  circulating  our  an-| 
nual  report,  and  Dr.  Tenney's  agency. 

"  As  for  myself,  I  have  spent  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  past  season  in  executing 
the  first  of  an  intended  series  of  attempts- 
to  '  indoctrinate  '  the  good  people  of  Mas- 
sachusetts.   The  result  is,  an  octavo  pam-' 
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Fpblet  of  some  forty  pages,  which  is  now  in 
Ifbe  press,  and  will  reach  you  almost  as 
[soon  as  this  letter.  Its  object  is,  to  secure 
Ithe  intelligent  support  of  the  friends  of 
f  forei'^n  missions.  I  have  aimed  to  exhibit 
'the  argument  on  this  point  with  as  much 
fullness  of  detail  as  I  could  in  a  pamphlet 
of  a  readable  size. 

"To  'give  increased  energy  and  effi- 
ciency t"  the  cause,'  we  must  keep  Dr. 
Tenney  in  the  field  ;  or  if  winter  drivss  him 
•  within  doors,  as  I  fear  it  will,  get  a  good  sub- 
stitute, if  we  can:  but  a  good  one,  or  none. 
•Circulate  the  documents,'  as  politicians 
say.  Work  with  the  Repository.  DilRise 
information  through  the  newspapers,  and 
in  other  ways,  as  found  practicable.  jMake 
arrangements,  as  far  as  possible,  for  paro- 
chial contributions  next  July.  Carefully 
avoid  all  spasmodic  efforts ;  all  attempts  to 
get  up  a  '  vigorous  movement,'  as  the  old 
expression  is,  at  some  particular  time. 
,  Our  future  patrons  are  yet  too  ignorant, 
and  conscious  of  their  ignorance,  to  be 
wholesomely  moved  in  that  way." 

The  Rev.  D.  L.  Carroll,  D.  D., 

1^   of  New  York,  says : 

"  The  answers  which  you  seek  to  these 
inquiries  are  of  great  moment,  and  ought 
to  be  given  intelligently,  and  with   the 
r^/^utmost  candor. 

[f^A,  "I  do  not  understand  you  as  asking  my 
l^^opinion  of  the  cause  of  colonization  in 
y  general,  or  in  the  abstract ;  but  my  opinion 
of  its  position  within  the  more  immediate 
sphere  of  my  knowledge.  My  opinion  of 
this  general  cause  has  long  been  known. 
The  spirit,  the  conception," the  execution, 
of  the  enterprise  of  African  colonization, 
exhibit  some  of  the  loftiest  qualities — the 
noblest  combinations  of  thought,  and  the 
grandest  and  most  august  benevolent  action 
that  pertain  to  fallen  human  nature!  But 
this  is  not  the  general  estimate  of  the  cause 
in  the  '  Empire  State.'  I  therefore  proceed 
to  'define  its  present  position'  here.  It  is 
notas  flourishing  as  it  should  be  in  this  large 
and  flourishing  portion  of  the  north.  A 
number  of  causes  have  contributed  to  this 
result.  Abolition  excitement  became  so 
tumultuous  and  alarming,  some  years  ago. 
that  the  friends  of  colonization  cowered 
before  it,  and,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  ceased 
to  defend,  or  do  any  thing  to  promote,  the 
cause.  Our  late  most  worthy  and  venerable 
secretary.  Dr.  Proudfit,  for  three  or  four 
years  previously  to  his  death,  ceased  to 
speak  of  colonization  publicly,  and  from  the 
pulpit,  or  to  impart  information,  or  to  give 
impulse  to  the  cause  in  this  way;  so  that  it 
has  measurably  '  fallen  out'  of  the  popular 
."^ind  to  make  way  for  other  things  tliat 


have  been  more  exciting,  and  that  have 
been  prominently  urged  upon  public  atten- 
tion. 

"  Some  of  the  obstacles  which  have  stood 
in  the  way,  are,  utter  want  of  information 
respecting  the  present  condition  of  the  en- 
terprise ;  total  misapprehension  of  the  real 
nature  of  the  cause ;  violent  prejudices,  ex- 
cited by  the  misrepresentations,  falsehoods, 
and  untiring  vituperations  of  abolitionism  ! 
—the  grand  throes  and  agony  of  political 
excitement;  the  lingeiing  etfects  of  the 
late  prostration  and  pecuniary  pressure  of 
the  country. 

"  In  regard  to  future  measures,  one  thing, 
it  seems  to  me,  will  be  indispensable,  and 
that  is,  to  diffuse  information  on  the  subject. 
Wherever  1  have  obtained  the  ears  of  peo- 
ple, and  communicated  the  facts  respecting 
the  present  condition  of  the  enterprise,  I 
have  conciliated  favor  to  the  cause,  and  in- 
creased the  number  of  its  friends.    So  that 
the  colonization  interest  in  this  State  is  now 
a  little  on  the  increase,  and  the  cause  begins 
to  look  up  from  its  deep  depression  with  a 
commingling  of  smiles  and  tears  on  its 
face  !     If  some  good,  never-tire  agent  for 
the  Repository  could  be  procured  to  tra- 
verse the  States  and  thrust  that  periodical 
upon    people    as    other   publications    are 
crowded  in,  this  would  be  a  great  desidera- 
tum.    Another  thing    that  ought  to   be, 
and  must  be  done,  to  give  increased  energy 
to  this  cause,  is,  to  induce  pastors  to  consent 
to  have  it  brought  back  to  the  pulpit,  from  ■ 
which  it  has  been  most  iniquitously  exiled,  as 
a  mistaken  concession  and  costly  peace-offer- 
ing to  the  fiery  and  inexorable  Moloch  of 
Abolilion  !   The  secular  and  religious  press, 
too,  ought  to  be  laid  under  contribution  to 
our  cause  to  a  gr  enter  extent  than  hitherto. 
Some  means  ought  also  to  be  used  to  diffuse 
more    courage   and  deteimination   in  the 
friends  of  this  cause.    If  a  general  conven- 
tion could  be  appointed  at  such  time  and 
place  as  to  secure  a  good  attendance  of  the 
friends  of  colonization,  and  be  addressed 
by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  speakers 
that  could  be  obtained  for  the  purpose,  this 
might  have  a  salutary  effect  in  creating  a 
new  interest,  and  fnfiising  a  new  and  indo- 
mitable energy  in  this  cause.    The  fact  is, 
we  want  something  more  of  the  fierce  and 
unconquerable  spiiit  of  determination,  in 
this  cause,  which  politicians    manifest  in 
theirs.     Inflexible  determination  and  unfal- 
tering perseverance,  are  the  two  great  ele- 
ments of  success  in  every  human  enter- 
prise I    The  truth  is,  we  must  make  a 
mighty  aggressive  movement  for  the  con- 
quest   of   new   influence    and    resources. 
There  are  so  many  objects  of  engrossing, 
not  to  say  maddening  excitement,  pressed 
upon  the  popular  mind  in  this  country,  that 
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colonization  will  be  jostled  out,  unless  it 
can  be  invested  with  a  new  glow  of  heat, 
that  will  bring  it  up  souiewl'.ere  near  to  tlie 
decree  of  temperature — the  '  point  of  com- 
bustion,' at  which  other  surrounding  ob- 
jects are!" 

The  preceding  extracts  are  suffi- 
cient for  the  object  we  had  in  view. 
They  furnish  a  mass  of  concurrent 
testimony  in  favor  of  this  great  cause 
which  cannot  be  gainsayed,  or  re- 
sisted. In  view  of  them,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  doubt  that  colonization  has  a 
deep  seat  in  the  affections,  and  a 
strong  hold  on  the  benevolence  of  the 
great  body  of  our  countrymen  who 
have  given  to  it  the  sliglitest  atten- 
tion. They  also  fully  show  that  a 
cause  so  admirably  designed  to  bene- 
fit our  own  country,  and  so  adapted 
to  dispense  the  richest  blessings  to 
the  whole  African  race,  can  be  sus- 
tained and  rendered  effectual  in  ac- 
.complishing  the  great  ends  contem- 
plated ! 

It  is  true,  there  are  obstacles  in  the 
way  ;  there  are  difficulties  to  be  sur- 
mounted. But  are  not  our  friends 
ready  to  buckle  on  their  armor?  Is 
there  any  shrinking  among  them? 
Any  irresoluteness  ?  Any  doubt  that 
the  work  can  be  accomplished  ? 


Surely  not.  They  all  speak  the 
language  of  confidence — of  determi- 
nation, and  of  perseverance,  until 
the  nation  is  awakened — until  a  mo- 
ral and  Christian  influence  in  favor  of 
this  Society  has  reached  every  heart 
in  our  country  5  and  until  the  colony 
is  erected  into  an  everlasting  monu- 
ment to  the  praise  of  American  jus- 
tice and  benevolence  ! 

Rise,  then,  ye  friends  of  hu- 
manity !  ye  statesmen  and  orators, 
join  all  your  eloquence,  and  your  ex- 
alted powers  in  this  noble  cause. 
Animated  by  the  encouragements  to 
be  drawn  from  the  past,  fully  im- 
pressed with  the  magnitude  of  the 
work  to  be  accomplished  in  the  pre- 
sent, let  us  press  forward  under  the 
cheering  prospects  of  the  future ! 
The  God  of  heaven  is  with  us! 
The  enterprise  is  undoubtedly  His, 
and  His  richest  blessings  have  been 
upon  it.  He  has  brought  it  safely 
thus  far,  and  He  will  pursue  with  a 
steady  and  uniform  course,  and  com- 
plete, with  a  splendid  and  glorious 
triumph,  whatever  and  every  work 
which  His  wisdom  has  devised,  and 
His  hands  have  begun  ! 


djrtracts  from  t|)c  |)r(tctr6mgs  of  tijc  tuifntp-cij!!)!!)  itnnuol  iBccttiifl  of  tijc  Ammcon 

Colonijation  ^-ocictp. 


First  Pbesbytehian  Church, 
January  21,  1845. 
The  American  Colonization  So- 
ciety met  according  to  adjournment. 
In  the  absence  of  the  President  of 
the  Society,  the  Hon.  L.  Q.  C.  El- 
mer, one  of  the  Vice  Presidents,  was 
called  to  the  chair,  and  the   Rev.  A. 


D.  Eddy,  D.  D.,  opened  the  meeting 
with  prayer. 

W.  McLain  read  extracts  from  the 
annual  report ;  after  which — 

On  motion  of  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Tract,  it  was — 

Resolved,  That  the  report  be  referred  to 
the  Board  of  Directors  for  their  action. 
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On  motion  of  the   Hon.  R.   C. 
[  ScHENCK,  it  was — 

Resolved,,  That  the  degree  of  success 
which  has  attended  the  operations  of  tliis 
Society,  in  the  effort  to  found  a  colony  and 
build  up  a  free  and  civilized  nation  in  Af- 
rica, should  be  encouraging  1o  the  heart  of 
every  Christian  and  philanthropist;  and 
that  the  results  of  the  work,  thus  far,  will 
compare  most  favorably  with  whatever  is 
seen  to  have  been  accomplished,  with 
equal  means,  and  in  the  same  period  of 
time,  elsewhere  or  in  any  other  age,  in  the 
history  of  colonization. 

On  motion  of  the  Rev.  D.  L.  Car- 
roll, D.  D.,  it  was — 

Risolved,  That  in  the  great  principles  to 
which  the  enterprise  of  colonization  ap- 
peals, we  see  the  evidence  of  its  perma- 
nency and  ultimate  triumph. 

On  motion  of  the  Rev.  A.  D.  Eddy, 

D.  D-,  it  was — 

Resolved,  That,  in  view  of  the  increased 
favor  manifested  towards  this  Society  bj- 
the  philanthropic  and  Christian  community, 
and  the  unusual  success  which  has  attend- 
ed its  operations  during  the  past  year,  its 
friends  and  directors  should  feel  encouraged 

Ao  prosecute,  with  increased  energy  and 
ape,  their  efforts  in  the  cause  of  African 

^colonization,  relying  upon  the  blessings  of 
God  for  the  full  attainment  of  its  benevo- 
lent designs. 

On  motion  of  the  Rev.  R.  R.  Gur- 

LEY,  it  was — 

Resolved,  That  this  Society  express  its 
profound  regrets  at  hearing  of  the  decease 
of  the  several  distinguished  individuals 
mentioned  in  the  Report,  and  that,  while 
we  bow  with  submission  to  the  divine  de- 
cree, we  will  cherish  their  memory  with 
feelings  of  gratitude  for  the  important  ser- 
vices which  they  have  rendered  to  this 
cause. 

On  motion  of  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Pix- 

NEY,  the  Society  adjourned,  to  meet 
in  the  Colonization  Rooms  to-mor- 
row at  9  o'clock. 
Adjourned. 

CoLoxizATioN  Rooms, 

January  22,  1S45. 
The  Society  met  agreeably  to  ad- 
journment, the  Hon.  Mr.  Elmer,  in 
the  chair. 


Messrs.  Eddy,  Phelps,  and  Tracy 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  nomi 
nate  a  President  and  Vice  Presidents 
of  the  Society.  They  reported  the 
following  persons,  who  were  unani- 
mously elected,  viz: 

PRESIDENT  : 

Hon.  henry  CLAY. 


VICE    PRESIDENTS  : 

John  C.  Herbert,  of  Maryland, 
General  John  H.  Cocke,  of  Virginia, 
Daniel  Webster,  of  Massachusetts, 
Charles  F.  fiercer,  Florida, 
Rev.  Jeremiah  Day,  D.  D.,  of  Conn., 
John  Cotton  Smith,  of  Connecticut, 
Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  of  Xew  York, 
Louis  McLane,  of  Baltimore, 
Moses  Allen,  of  New  York, 
General  W.  Jones,  of  Washington, 
Samuel  H.  Smith,  of  Washington, 
Joseph  Gales,  of  Washington, 
Right  Rev.  Wm.  Meade,  D.  D.,  Bishop 

of  Virginia, 
John  McDonogh,  of  Louisiana, 
Geo.  Washington  Lafayette,  of  France, 
Rev.  James  O.  Andrew,  Bishop  of  the 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
William  Maxwell,  of  Virginia, 
Elisha  Whittlesey,  of  Ohio, 
Walter  Lowrie,  of  New  York, 
Jacob  Burnet,  of  Ohio, 
Joshua  Darling,  of  New  Hampshire, 
Dr.  Stephen  Duncan,  of  Mississippi, 
William  C.  Rives,  of  Virginia, 
Rev.  J.  Laurie,  D.  D.,  of  Washington, 
Rev.  William  Havvley,  of  Washington, 
Rev.  Wm.  Winans,  of  JMississippi, 
James  Booiman,  of  New  York  city, 
Henry  A.  Foster,  of  New  York, 
Dr.  John  Ker,  of  Mississippi, 
Robert  CampboU,  of  Georgia, 
Peter  D.  Vroom,  of  New  Jersey, 
James  Garland,  of  Virginia, 
Rev.   Thomas   JMorris,  Bishop  of  the 

M.  E.  Church,  Ohio,  \ 
Rt.  Honorable  Lord  Bexley,  of  London, 
Wm.  Short,  of  Philadelphia, 
Willard  Hall,  of  Delaware, 
Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Otey,  of  Tenn., 
Gerald  Ralston,  of  London, 
Rev.  Courtland  Van  Rensselaer,  N.  J., 
Dr.  Hodgkin.  of  London, 
Rev.  E.   Burgess,  D.  D.,  of  Dedham, 

Massachusetts, 
Thos.  R.  Hazard,  of  Providence,  R.  L, 
Dr.  Thos.  Massie,  of  Tye  River  Mills, 

Virginia, 
Gen.  Alexander  Brown,  of  Virjjinia, 
Maj.  Gen.  Winfield  Scott,  Washington, 
Rev.  Thos.  E.  Bond,  D.  D.,  N.  York, 
Rev.  A.  Alexander,  D.  D.,  N.  J., 
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48  Samuel  Wilkeson,  of  New  York, 

49  L.  Q.  C.  Elmer,  of  New  Jersey, 

50  James  Railey,  of  Mississippi, 

51  Rev.  Geo.  W.  Bethune,  D.  D.,  of  Phila., 
62  Rev.  C.  C.  Cuyler,  D.  D.,  of  Phila., 

53  Elliot  Cresson,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia, 

54  Anson  G.  Phelps,  Esq.,  New  York, 

55  Rev.  Leonard  Woods,  D.  D.,  Andover, 

Massachusetts, 

56  Jonathan  Hyde,  Esq.,  Bath,  Maine, 

57  Rev.  J.  P.  Durbin,  D.  D.,  Carlisle,  Pa., 
53  Rev.  Beverley  Waugh,  Bishop  of  the 

M.  E.  Church,  Baltimore, 
69  Rev.  Dr.  W.  B.  Johnson,  S.  C, 
60  Moses  Shepherd,  Baltimore, 
•  61  Jonathan  Coit,  Connecticut, 

62  John  Gray,  Fredericksburg,  Va., 

63  Hon.  D.  Waldo,  Worcester,  Mass., 

64  Bishop  Mcllvain,  of  Ohio, 

65  Rev.  Dr.  Edgar,  Nashville,  Tenn., 

66  Rev.P.Lindsley.D.D.,         do. 

67  Hon.  J.  R.  Underwood,  Ky.      . 

After  which  the  following  pream- 
ble and  resolution  were  adopted  : 


Whereas,  the  cause  of  African  colo- ' 
nization  is  obviously  one  of  commanding 
importance,  and  in  its  present  state  re- 
quiring the  concentrated  wisdom  of  its 
friends  in  various  parts  of  this  country ; 
therefore — 

Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  elect, 
from  time  to  time,  honorary  and  corres- 
ponding members  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  this  Society. 

[The  Society  then  elected  fifteen 
honorary  and  corresponding  mem- 
bers, in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, whose  names  will  be  announced 
at  a  future  time.] 

And  after  the  transaction  of  some 
other  business,  the  Society  adjourned 
to  meet  on  the  3d  of  January,  1846, 
at  7  o'clock  p.  M. 


Crtract0  from  tljt  procccbtngs  of  tijc  SoariJ  of  Uirfrtpra  of  t^c  Jlmtriran 
eolonijation  .Socirti). 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
American  Colonization  Society  met 
at  the  Colonization  Rooms,  in  the 
City  of  Washington,  January  22, 
1845. 

The  Hon.  L.  Q.  C.  Elmer,  of  New 
Jersey,  was  called  to  the  Chair,  and 
the  Rev.  A.  D.  Eddy,  of  New  Jersey, 
was  appointed  Secretary. 

Testimonials  of  the  appointment 
of  the  following  delegates,  were  then 
read : 


Rev.  D.  L.  Carroll,  D.D.  \  „ 
A.  G.  Phelps,  Esq.,  5  ■'^• 


Y.  S.  C.  S. 


Rev.  A.  D.  Gillette,)  p^„„    o   n  o 
Dr.  JoHtf  Bell,  ^  Penn.  S.  C.  S. 


Rev.  Joseph  Tract, 
Rev.  S.  K.  Lathrop, 

Rev.  A.  D.  Eddy,  D.  D 
Hon.  L.  Q.  C.  Elmer. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Archer,      ^  y     ~ 


I  Mass.  S.  C.  S. 
^- 1  N.  J.  S.  C.  S. 

Hon.  G.  W.  Summers,    5  ^'^-  ^-  ^-  ^■ 

J  Conn.  S.  C.  S. 


Hon.  J.  W.  Huntington, 
Hon.  C.  W.  RocKWiLL, 


The  Rev.  J.  B.  Pinney,  and  Elliott 
Cresson,  Esq.,  were  present  as  Lif 
Directors. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Ellsworth,  Matthew 
St.  Clair  Clarke,  Esq.,  H.  Lindsly, 
M.  D.,  and  Rev.  C.  B.  Davis,  were 
present  as  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  And  Rev.  W.  McLain, 
as  Secretary  of  the  Society. 

Messrs.  Tracy  and  Phelps,  were 
appointed  to  examine  and  audit  the 
accounts  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  last 
year. 

So  much  of  the  annual  report,  al- 
ready submitted  to  the  Society,  as 
relates  to  the  emigration  of  colonists, 
was  referred  to  Messrs.  Pinney  and 
Carroll. 

So  much  of  the  report  as  relates  to 
the  state  of  the  cause  of  colonization 
in  this  country,  was  referred*  to 
Messrs.  Cresson  and  Davis. 
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So  much  as  relates  to  the  present 
[istate  of  the  colony,  was  referred  to 
[Messrs.  Pinney,  Huntington,  Bell, 
[Tracy,  Ellsworth,  Summers  and  Ar- 
'cher. 

Messrs.  Tracy  and  Phelps,  were 
''appointed  a  committee  to  examine 
3  and  report  upon  the  concerns  of  the 
I'      African  Repository. 

Messrs.    Pinney,   Eddy   and   Dr. 

J;,.    Carroll,  were  appointed  to  nominate 

t{  members  of  the  Executive  Commit- 

I  tee,  and  a  Corresponding  Secretary 

}.H  and  Treasurer. 

On  motion,  adjourned  to  'meet  to- 
morrow   morning,    at   half,  past   9 
i  o'clock. 

Thursday  Morxixg, 
;■  Half  past  9  o'clock. 

The  Board  of  Directors  met  ac- 
cording to  adjournment.  The  minutes 
(%d  the  last  meeting  were  read  and 
*^^ccepted. 

The  committee  on  that  part  of  the 
;,  annual  report  which  relates  to  the 
emigration  of  colonists,  made  a  re- 
port, which  report  was  re-committed, 
and  the  committee  were  instructed  to 
prepare  and  present  resolutions  in 
accordance  with  the  first  and  third 
subjects  embraced  and  recommended 
in  said  report. 

The  committee  on  that  part  of  the 
report  which  relates  to  the  cause  of 
colonization  in  this  country,  made 
the  following  report : 

"  Your  Committee  beg  leave,  respectfully 
to  report,  that  they  find  much  cause  for  con- 
gratulation on  the  general  aspect  of  our 
affairs  in  this  country,  and  in  their  manage- 
ment during  the  last  year,  but  we  believe 
that  enlightened  economy  will  dictate  an 


appropriation  of  the  additional  sum  of  $400 
to  the  oflice  outlay  of  §2,000,  for  the  com- 
ing year,  so  as  to  afford  the  aid  of  an  assis- 
tatit,  for  the  relief  of  our  able  and  indefati- 
gable Secretary,  and  accordingly  recom- 
mend the  grant  of  that  sum. 

"  We  note  with  great  regret,  the  inade- 
quacy of  our  funds  to  meet  the  many  cases 
where  benevolent  slave  holders  have  offered 
the  gratuitous  emancipation  of  their  people 
for  settlement  in  our  colonies ;  and  that  your 
Executive  Committee  has  been  compelled 
to  reject  these  proffered  trusts,  on  the  sole 
ground  of  pecuniary  inability.  We  are 
well  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
suitable  agents  ;  but  with  full  confidence  in 
the  benevolent  feelings  of  American  phi- 
lanthropists, anil  in  their  readiness  to  con- 
tribute towards  the  moral  regeneration  of 
Africa,  and  the  restoration  of  Ler  long 
exiled  children  to  her  bosom — when  made 
acquainted  with  our  wants  and  their  exi- 
gencies— we  cannot  doubt  that  important 
service  would  be  rendered  to  the  cause,  by 
calling  forth  the  volunteer  labors  of  our 
friends  in  the  different  States.  We  would 
therefore  suggest  that  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, be  instructed  to  present  some  of  the 
most  striking  cases  where  large  bodies  of 
valuable  slaves,  trained  specially  for  future 
usefulness  in  Africa,  have  relapsed  into 
hopeless  bondage,  from  our  inadequate  re- 
ceipts; and  to  invoke  the  co-operation  of  our 
friends  in  calling  forth  the  requisite  funds 
for  preventing  similar  catastrophes,  as  well 
as  lor  the  conipletion  of  our  territorial  pur- 
chases between  Capes  Mount  and  Palmas, 
now,  perhaps,  the  most  important  duty  de- 
volving upon  the  American  Colonization 
Society,  in  view  of  the  claims  of  three  mil- 
lions of  unfortunate  fellow  creatures,  upon 
the  bestsympathies  of  the  American  people. 

"  Ourown  observation  happily  corrobora- 
ting the  views  of  the  annual  report,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  growing  interest  manifested  by 
various  religious  bodies,  towards  this  truly 
Christian  andconstitutional  modeofblessing 
the  African  race,  we  would  further  suggest 
the  selection  of  some  of  the  most  affecting 
cases  of  slaves  reverting  into  bondage,  to  be 
embodied  in  a  circular  to  the  clergy,  asking 
tlieir  active  services  in  preventing  the  re- 
currence of  similar  circumstances. 

"  All  of  which  is  very  respectfully  sub- 
mitted. 

"ELLIOTT  CRESSON, 

"  Chairman." 

The  committee  to  whom  the  ac- 
counts oftheTreasurer  were  referred, 
made  the  following  report: 
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iThe    committee    on   the   present 

glateof  tlie  cMony  made  their  report: 

^"The  Committee  to  which  vvas  referred  tl'.e 
subject  of  the  stits  of  the  colouy,  report — 
ri  "  That  the  cciony  of  Liberia  exliibits  in 
fall  its  aspects,  wl.ether  as  regards  the  exten- 
tsion  of  a!:rici;!tt;re  and  coinmerce,  the  in- 
Jcrease  of  bui!.iin;c3,  and  all  the  evidences 
Kof  material  rro;perity  or  the  corjtinued 
"salutary  workings  of  its  municipal  laws 
land  educatic.'.il  and  religious  institutions, 
J'a  state  of  things  every  way  gratifying 
tto  the  Society  ani  the  friends  of  the  color- 
Led  race  every  where. 
''January  23,  1343." 

The  coratnittee  to  nominate  mem- 

'bers  of  the   Executive   Committee, 

[Secretary   and   Treasurer,   reported 

■  the  names  of  Hon.    Messrs.  H.  L. 

:  Ellsworth,  and  M.  St.  Clair  Clarke, 

[Harvey  Lindsly,  M.  D.,  Hon.  H.  0. 

jDayton,  Rev.  C.  B.  Davis,  Joseph  H. 

•Bradley,  Esq.,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Bacon, 

|,as  members  of  the  Executive  Com- 

p  mittee,  and  the  Rev.  W.  McLain,  as 

[/•prresponding  Secretary. 

\^^  The    aforementioned    gentlemen 

f  •  were  unanimously  elected  to  the  of- 

y{  fices  for  which  they  were  respectively 

nominated. 

Resolved,  That  the  whole  expense  of  the 
office  at  Washington,  be  limited  for  the 
ensuing  year  ;o  a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty- 
four  hundre'.l  i.llars. 

Resolved,  That  the  appointment  of  a 
Treasurer,  be  referred  to  the  Executive 
Committee. 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee 
be  instructed  :o  inquire  into  the  expediency 
of  memorialising  Congress,  that  measures 
be  adopted  ij  foster  and  protect  the  Ameri- 
can commerce  on  the  western  coast  of  Af- 
rica, and  to  rive  encouragement  to  the  com- 
monwealth of  Liberia,  and  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  disposal  of  the  census  of  Libe- 
ria, and  wha".-ver  may  relate  to  the  Ameri- 
can coinmerce  on  the  African  coast. 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee 
be  instructed  to  confer  with  the  subscribers 
to  the  $'15, Oi'')  fund,  for  the  purpose  of  pur- 
chasing terr;:Dry  in  Africa — on  the  impor- 
tance of  en'eriug  upon  immediate  negotia- 
tion for  such  purchase,  and  to  see  if  the 
terms  of  such  subscription  may  not  be  so 
modified  as  to  allow  donations  to  be  applied 
at  once  to  such  purchase  of  territor}'. 


!      The   following   resolutions    were 
I  presented    by    Dr.    Carroll,    and 
unanimously  adopted,  viz: 
I      Resolved.  That  the  very  nature,  the  ob- 
!  jects,  and  the  great  ulterior  aim  of  coloniza- 
j  tion  preclude  indifference  and  impose  upon 
j  every  patriot,  philanthropist  and  Christian, 
i  the  imperiousduty  of  actively  and  zealously 
I  patronizing  this  cause,  orof  presenting  satis- 
[  factory  reasons  for  withholding  from  it  that 
I  countenance  and  support  due  to  a  professed- 
ly great  and  important  enterprise. 
Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  and  desira- 
j  ble  that  a  series  of  district  meetings,  or  con- 
I  ventions,shoulilbeheldduringthe  approach- 
ing sjiring  and  summer.with  direct  reference 
to  enlisting  the  great  body  of  the  clergy 
I  more   zealously  in   this  enterprise,   and  to 
I  induce  them  to  bring  it  back  again  to  their 
I  several  pulpits,  and  give  at  least  one  annual 
collection  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  Society. 
1      Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee 
be  instructed  to  review  the  proceedings  of 
the  Society  and  of  this  Board,  and  to  pub- 
i;  lish  such  portions  of  their  minutes  as  they 
i!  may  think  proper. 

The  committee  on  the  African  Re- 
pository, made  a  verbal  statement  of 
the  condition  of  said  publication, 
which  was  satisfactory  to  the  Board. 

The  committee  on  Emigrants, 
whose  report  was  recommitted,  made 
their  report,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Executive  Committee  for  such 
action  upon  the  subjects  therein  con- 
tained as  they  may  deem  expedient. 
The  annual  report  was  referred  to  the 
Executive  Committee  forpublication. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  are  due  and  are  hereby  tender- 
ed to  the  Corresponding  Secretary  and  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  last  year,  for 
the  faithful  and  efficient  manner  in  which 
their  duties  have  been  performed. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  also  passed 
to  tlie  Hon.  Mr.  Elmer,  for  his  valua- 
ble services  at  the  present  meetings 
of  the  Board,  and  for  presiding  as 
Vice  President  over  its  deliberations. 

The  Board  of  Directors  adjourn- 
ed to  meet  on  the  third  Tuesday 
of  January,  1846,  at  12  o'clock,  m. 
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3  1 1  m  J    0  f   3 

Annual  Report. — We  devote  near- 
ly the  whole  of  the  present  number 
to  the  Annual  Report,  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Society  and  the  Board  of 
Directors  at  the  Annual  Meeting. 
Abie  and  interesting  addresses  were 
made  by  the  various  gentlemen  who 
offered  resolutions  at  the  public  meet- 
ing. We,  however,  have  no  room  at 
present  to  give  even  a  sketch  of  their 
remarks. 

We  hope  our  readers  will  give  the 
Report  a  careful  perusal.  It  exhibits 
the  cause  in  this  country  and  in  Afri- 
ca, as  in  a  very  flourishing  condition. 

Worthy  of  Notice. — We  have  re- 
ceived two  donations  this  year  which 
give  us  great  pleasure  to  acknow- 
ledge. One  is  $10  from  a  young 
man  just  licensed  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel in  South  Carolina.  He  delivered 
his  first  sermons  in  the  church  of 
another  minister,  whose  people  hand- 
ed him,  as  a  small  tribute  of  respect, 
$10,  which  he  took  pleasure  in  pass- 
ing into  our  treasury. 

The  other  is  from  a  minister  in 
Connecticut,  who  says  he  is  settled 
in  a  small  country  parish,  on  a  small 
salary,  with  increasing  expenses.  He 
sent  us  $5,  saying  it  is  "  joart  of  long 
arrearage  of  a  laborer's  hire.'' 
Such  instances  of  liberality  and  de- 
votion to  this  cause  are  truly  en- 
couraging and  worthy  of  imitation. 

Death  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Hawley, 
one  of  the  Vice  Presidents  of  the 
American  Colonization  Society. 

The  decease  of  the  ilev.  William 
Hawlet,  which  took  place  on  the  23d  ult., 
the  late  most  worthy  senior  pastor  of  St. 


ntdltgrnrf. 

John's  Church,  in  this  city,  pierces  manj 
hearts  with  grief,  and  throws  a  shade 
sorrow  over  our  whole  community.    As  i 
man,  he  was  candid,  unriglit,   courteous^ 
and  affectionate  ;  as  a  citizen,  active  andj 
earnest  in  every  public  duty ;  as  a  friendJ 
firm,     faithful    and    unchanging;      as  a| 
Christian  Pastor,  unostentatiously  devout,! 
bold  in  the  maintenance  of  truth,  devotedl 
to   the  sacied   duties  of  his    office,    ever] 
watchful  of  the  spiritual  condition  and  ne- 
cessities of  his  flock;  prompt  in  counsel,  1 
tender  in  admonition,  gentle  towards  the! 
weak,  the  guide  of  the  young,  the  guardian  j 
of  the  interest  of  the  poor,  and,  like  his  j 
great  Master,  ready  at  all  times   to  weep  ! 
with  the  afflicted  and  to  rejoice   with  the 
joyful.    For  near  thirty  years  has  he  main- 
tained amongst  us  an  unblemished  reputa- 
ti^n  as  a  servant  and  minister  of  God,  and  to 
his  exertions,  the  church  with  which  he  was 
connected,  and  the  various  religious  institur  i 
tions  of  our  city  and  district,  are  largely  in- 
debted.   For  many  years  was  he  one  of  the 
most  earnest  and  laborious  managers  of  the - 
American  Colonization  Society;  stood  by 
that  association  during  its  most  dark  and 
trying  periods  ;  was  the  friend  of  the  la- 
mented AsHMC.v.  when  he  had  few  friends 
beside,  and  finally  (after  the  character  at 
that  great  and  good  man  shone  bright  to^H 
eyes)  attended  his  remains  to  their  grav^,^ 
We    attempt  not  to  pay  an  adequate" 
tribute  of  respect  to  him  who  is  now,  in 
God's  good  providence,  removed  from  this 
sphere  of  duty  to  a  great  and  endless  reward. 
His  memory  will  ne  clierished  in  our  in- 
most heart.   Those  deprived  of  his  presence 
in  their  home,  now  sad  and  desolate,  have 
our  deepest  syc:pathy.    Let  them  remem- 
ber His  words,  and  be  comforted.    He  shall 
rise  again.— Aa<.  Int. 

New  Age.vts. — The  Rev.  Benja- 
min T.  Kavanaugh,  has  been  ap- 
pointed an  agent  of  this  Society  for 
the  State  of  Indiana,  and  the  Rev.  L. 
Bevdns  for  the  State  of  Illinois. 
We  commend  them  to  the  attention 
and  liberality  of  our  friends  in  those 
Slates. 

African  Repository. — Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  by  the  Mana- 
gers of  the  State  Colonization  Socie- 
ties of  Illinois  and  Missouri,  by 
which  the  Repository  will  be  sent 
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the  clergy  in  those  two  States  who 
1  willing  to  receive  it,  the  present 

■.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  lis  cir- 
ation  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 

volent  enterprise  whose  claims 
advocates,  and  that  many  of  the 


rear. 


b6oe 


clergy  will  be  induced  to  take  up  col- 
lections in' its  behalf  about  the  4th  of 
July  next. 

Is  not  this  measure  worthy  of  con- 
sideration by  other  State  socie- 
ties ? 


Jttmfl    of  jIn  tc  1 1  is  c  ncf    t>t 

&.  The  last  touch  of  Abolition". — 
Theocratic  Conference  was  held 
on  the  15th  November,  at  liairdsville, 
N..  Y.,  "  for  the  purpose  of  asserting 
meir   rights,  lenouncing   their  alle- 
ffgiance  to  all   human    governnients, 
^and  taking  the   kingdom."      They 
formeily,  by  an  "  Amen,"  adopted  a 
j^series    of  resolutions   setting  forth 
[their  "mind  and  will,''  and  a"de- 
juration  of  independence,"  by  which 
py  pronounce  that  "  in  the  king- 
5ora,''  "  the  church  and  the  stale  are 
'  one  and  the  same,  and  that  all  matters 
usually  distinguished  as  civil  and  re- 
ligious,    are     under    its    conlrol.  " 
'  They  explain  their  position  in  rela- 
tion to  the  governments  of  this  world 
thus:     "  That  they  are  absolved  from 
all  allegiance  to  all  human  govern- 
ments and  institutions  ;  that  all  po- 
litical and  religious  connection  be- 
tween them  and  these  various  domin- 
ions, is,  and  of  right'ought  to  be,  to- 
tally dissolved^     And   they   claim 
a  divine  prerogative  to  do  as  they 
please  henceforward !  But  they  do  not 
state  how  they  intend  to  execute  their 
resolutions  and  carry  into  effect  their 
:  independence  !     On  what  a  surging, 
restless  billow  have  the  minds  ofabo-. 
litionists   been   tossed !     The    hour 


frrrfb    from    last    tlumber. 

they  struck  out  on  the  broad  sea  of 
their  mistaken  philanthropy,  was 
fraught  with  peril  to  all  their  princi- 
ples of  truth,  to  all  their  social  affec- 
tions, and  to  all  their  obligations  to 
society.  Better,  far  better,  had  it  been 
for  them  and  the  world  if  they  had 
remained  fast  anchored  in  the  quiet 
waters  of  philanthropy  as  they  float 
along  the  streams  of  Colonization. 

Edgar  Janvier,  Esq.,  of"  Soldiers' 
Rest,"  Virginia,  has  been  appointed 
an  agent  of  the  American  Coloniza- 
tiori  Society  for  that  state,  and  is 
about  entering  on  the  duties  of  the 
agency.  He  is  respectfully  and  cor- 
dially commended  to  the  friends  of 
the  cause  generally,  and  their  hearty 
co-operation  is  bespoken  for  him. 

Emancipation. — The  Hon.  Hen- 
ry Clay  has  rewarded  the  faithful- 
ness of  his  personal  servant,  Charles, 
by  giving  him  his  freedom,  and,  as 
we  understand,  a  handsome  bonus 
besides.  Charles,  five  years  ago  was 
travelling  with  his  master  through 
Canada,  but  declined  all  the  solicita- 
tions of  the  abolitionists,  by  whom 
he  was  constantly  beset,  to  take  his 
freedom,  telling  them  that  his  sense  of 
propriety  and  obligation  was  so  high 
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that  the  offer  of  all  Canada  would 
not  induce  him  to  leave  his  master 
in  that  manner. 

The  following  is  a  transcript  of 
the  deed  of  emancipation : 

"Know  all  men  by  these  presents, 
that  1,  Henry  Clay,  of  Ashland,  for 
and  in  consideration  of  the  fidelity, 
attachment  and  services  of  Charles 
Dupey,  the  son  of  Aaron,  (commonly 
called  Charles,  and  Charlotte,)  and 
of  my  esteem  and  regard  for  him, 
do  hereby  liberate  and  emancipate  the 
said  Charles  Dupey,  from  this  day, 
from  all  obligation  of  service  to  me, 
or  my  representatives,  investing  him, 
as  far  as  any  act  of  mine  can  invest 
him,  with  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  a  freeman. 

"In  testimony  whereof  I  have  here- 
unto set  my  hand  and  affixed  my 
seal,  this  9th  day  of  December,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord,  1844. 

«H.  CLAY,  [Seal.^ 
*'  Sealed  and  delivered  ^ 

in  the  presence  of  5 
«'Thos.  H.  Clay." 

An  interesting  colonization  meet- 
ing has  been  held  in  Philadelphia, 
at  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Colonization  Society  made 
an  interesting  and  powerful  address. 
It  is  spoken  of  by  the  papers  as 
having  been  a  masterly  effort,  and  the 
cause  as  being  in  a  reviving  condition. 


The  following  article  is  extrac 
from   the'  sermon  of  Bishop   Heug 
shaw,  preached  before  the  Board 
Missions  of  the  Protestant  Episcop: 
Church,  October  3,  1844. 

"To  Africa  we  owe  a  debt  whicM 
it  will  be  difficult  to  discharge.  Fori 
our  national  wealth,  prosperity,  and] 
comfort,  we  are,  in  a  considerable! 
degree,  indebted  to  the  sufferiugsj 
and  toils  and  sweats  of  her  chiU" 
dren.  AVe  can  make  no  adequate  re- 
turn but  by  sending  to  that  oppressed^ 
continent,  the  comforts  of  fiviliza- j 
tiou,  and  the  unspeakable  blessings  J 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Thantj 
God,  we  have  commenced  the  dis- 
charge of  our  obligations. 

"  At  one  of  the  colonies  planted  byl 
American  benevolence,  on  its  western  ] 
coast,  we  have  established  alMission,'] 
which,  in  the  very  infancy  of  its  be- 
ing, has  received   the  seal  of  God 
blessing  and  proved  a  nursery 
Heaven.    There  future  Cyprians  C 
Augustines   may  yet   be  trained  for , 
the  service  of  Christ  and  his  church,  "si 
Scarcely  had  we  begun  to  sow   the    i 
seed   before  we   were  permitted  to   q 
reap.     The  Lord   has  been  swift  to 
crown   our  humble  labors  with  the  -Z 
influence  of  His  grace  and  the  mani-  vi 
festations  of  His  love.     0,  that  it 
may  prove  the  first  fruits  of  a  plen- 
teous harvest!     May  the  new  song 
of  the   converted   children  at  Cape 
Palmas,  which  has  given  joy  to  an- 
gels,  prove   but  the    first   note    of 
the   anthems   of  redemption   to  be 
sung,  in  full  chorus,  throughout  that 
dark    continent,    by   a   regenerated 
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An  important  change  is  taking  place  I'  achievements  of  colonization.  If  we  . 
among  the  great  missionary  societies  'I  mistake  not  the  signs  of  the  times,  it  :^ 
with  reference  to  the  purposes  and  ||  will  not  be  long  until  they  Avill  come    ' 
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'out  ill  their  respective  publicatnns 
d  take  the  same  ground  which  we 
ave  always  occupied,  viz  :  that  if  co- 
lonization is  not  the  only,  it  i?  cer- 
tainly the  most  certain  and  effectual 
'  ay  of  christianizing  Africa.  And 
'that  there  is  yet  no  instance  of  a  mis- 
sion having  accomplished  any  lasting 
and  permanent  good  apart  from  colo- 

fnial  influence.  It  is  understood  that 
ihe  Baptist  mission  is  confined  to  the 


limits  of  the  colony,  and  its  continu- 
ance and  extension  under  ihis  be- 
nign influence,  argues  well  for  the 
cause,  and  we  doubt  not  will  soon 
command  the  attention  of  those  in- 
terested therein. 

If  we  could  command  the  men 
and  the  money,  we  could  show 
the  operations  of  missions,  in  con- 
nection with  our  colony,  on  a  grand 
scale. 


Htct'xpte    0f   t^t   S^mti'ican    Colontjation    .Soriftp, 
From  the  \st  January,  to  the  \st  February,  1845. 


VERMONT. 

JRnesburgh — Daniel  Good3'ear,  $2, 

Marcus  Hull,   $2,  John  Baird, 

J.   Boynton,    H.   Boynton,  L. 

Bates,  L.  Dorvvin,   J.   Marsh, 

Wm.  B.   Vilie,   and  Murray  & 

Patrick,  each  $1,  Isaac  Hi^bor, 

■,:.    L.  Jane  Hoyt,  Francis  'Wilson, 

^  Lucretia  Wilson,  N.  L.  Boyn- 

m  ton,  Stephen  Boynton,  Andrew 

^  Burritt,  and  John  Haslam,  each 

"^  50  cts.,  Hannah  Boynton,  Eme- 

line    Bucher,    Celinda    Yiele, 

Mary  J.  Strong,  Harriet  Butler, 

each  25  cts.,    Henry   Wilson, 

12  cents,  by  John  Wheelock, 

Esq 17  37 

CONNECTICUT. 

By  the  Rev.  S.  Cornelius, 
JVew  Haven — Collection  at  the  an- 
nual meeting,  §8.  Bridgeport — 
S8  50.  Birmingham— $iO  50. 
Kent — §15  50.  Woodbury— 
$16  75.      Litchfield — S-23  00. 

Stamford— $26  00.     Bristol 

940  75.      Salisbui-v S15  50. 

Norfolk— $4.  Falls  Village- 
$5  00.  New  Milford—$\  00. 
Greenwich — $22  50.  Canaan — 
#19  50.  Straffield—$7.  Strat- 
ford—$2  50.  New  Haven— 
#159  jOO.  Hartford— $2%-  00. 
Sloomfield $8  75.  Middle- 
town— $H  00 754  75 

Greenwich— S.  B.  S.  B.,  toward  a 
life-member 5  00 


759  75 
NEW  YORK. 
"  A  friend  to  the  cause." 50  00 


NEW  JERSEY. 
By  the  Rev.  S.  Cornelius, 

Burlington — Rev.  C.  Van  Rensa- 
lear , 20  00 

Camden — A.  Browning,  Esq.,  $30, 
Mrs.  J.  Shepherd,  .§1 31  00 

Jersey  City— J.  B.  Miller,  $\0, 
Thomas  Kingsford,  Mrs.  Gau- 
tier,  and  Mrs.  Van  Vorst,  each 
$5,  D.  S.  Gregory,  to  consti- 
tute Rev.  John  Johnstone  a 
life-member,  #30,  David  Jones, 
Hiram  Gilbert,  and  J.  Meson, 
each  #1,  A.  Van  Winkle,  50  cts. 
Henry  Fowler,  45  cts 58  95 

Trenton — Samuel  Gumery,  #50, 
Henry  Stryker,  and  P.  D. 
Vroom,  each  #5,  Samuel  G. 
Stryker,  and  J.  C.  Potts,  each 
#3,  Peter  Howell,  #2 C8  00 

Bridgeton— Hon.  L.  Q.  C.  Elmer,      20  00 

Morristown — Dr.  A.  P.  Johnston, 
through  the  Society  of  the  D.  C., 
by  Jas.  Adams,  Tr 60  00 


247  95 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

IFas/nng/on— Society  of  the  D.  C, 
per  James  Adams,  Treasurer, 
$76.  Collection  in  the  2d  Pres- 
byterian Church,  by  the  Rev. 

James  Knox,  Pastor,  #15 91  00 

VIRGINIA. 

Fincastle — Bottetourt  Aux.  Col. 
Society,  by  James  T.  Logan, 
Treasurer 30  00 

Richmond — Through  the  Society, 
of  the  D.  C,  by  Jas.  Adams, 
Treasurer 309  00 

Charleston — Daniel  Ruffner,  Esq., 
through  the  Society  of  the 
D.  C,  by  James  Adams,  Tr...      50  00 
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15  00 
5  00 


30  00 


439  00 


10  00 


Petersburgh—Rev.  Mr.  Foot,  thro' 
the  Society  of  the  D.  C,  by 
James  Adams,  Tieasurer 

Norfolk — L.  Westray 

Frederick  Parish,  Clark  co. — Col- 
lection by  the  Rev.  W.  G.  H. 
Jones,  Rector 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Lindo—Rev.  W.  W.  Patton,  being 
the  first  money  he  received  for 
preaching  the  gospel 

KENTUCKY. 


By  the  Rev.  Alex.  M.  Cowan, 
Shelby  county — Mrs.  Joseph  G. 
Lyel,  $20,  John  Cowan,  and 
Woodford  Hall,  each  $10,  Wm. 
Q.  Morton,  Mrs.  Morton,  Sam'l 
Glass,  Wm.  Hewlett,  John  L. 
Hanna,  Rev.  Wm  Crawford, 
Oswald  Thomas,  Stephen  C. 
Hanna,  B.  M.  Hall,  E.  C.  Payne, 
Stephen  H.  Myles,  Geo.  L. 
Harbinson,  Robt.  Long,  Wm. 
Hanna,  Robt.  P.  Hanna,  James 
Wight,  James    V.   Harbinson, 

A.  R.  Scott,  Mrs.  Jane  Mc- 
Dowell, Mrs.  Julia  Scott,  Wal- 
ker W.  Barton,  Sam.  W.  White, 
Jacob  Fullenwider,  George  W. 
Johnston.  Rev.  John  Tivis,  Jo- 
sephus  H.  Wilson,  Robt.  Mc- 
Grath,  A.  S.  Clay,  Rev.  D.  C. 
Procter,  Dr.  John  T.  Parker, 
Col.  John  Cunningham,  Henry 
O.  Otfutt,  Dr.  David  M.  Sharp, 
Dr.  Benj.  Logan,  John  P.  Allen, 
James  Bradshaw,  W.  C.  Win- 
lock,  each  §5,  Col.  James  D. 
Allen,  $4  84,  John  E.  Burton, 
$i,  Mrs.  Ellen  Morton,  George 
Johnston,  John  McDowell,  Sin- 
gleton Wilson,  J.  M.  Owen, 
John  Lane,  Dr.  G.  W.  Nuckold, 
Wm.  Jarvis,  Mrs.  Mary  J. 
Waters,  Judge  Thos.  P.  Wilson, 
Dr.  N.  O.  Mettitchesson,  each 
$3,  S.  B.  Moxley,  Alfred  Har- 
rington, Wm.  S.  Harbinson, 
John  Botts,  Alex.  Lo^an,  Ra- 
chel Shannon,  Samuel  Shannon, 

each  $2,  Alex. Long,  §2  50. . .     303  34 

OHIO. 
Granville — Sereno  Wright,  Esq., 

annual  life  subscription 10  00 

ILLINOIS. 
Columbus — Collection  by  Rev.  J. 

B.  Crist 10  00 

MICHIGAN. 
Nankin  and  Livonia— Aux.  Col. 


Society,  by  Eufus  Swift,  Esq., 
Treasurer 12 
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Maine. — Machias—R.  K.  Porter, 
for  1844 2  00 

Vermont. — Hinesburgh — Daniel 
Good  vear,  for  1844  and  1845,  $3, 
John 'Wheelock,  Esq.,  for  1845, 
$1  63 4  63 

Massachusetts. — Springfield — 
Mrs.  Prudence  Howard,  lor  '45 
and  '46,  §3.  XoireW— Mrs.  Har- 
riet A.  Thompson,  for  1845, 
gfl  50 4  50 

Co.vNECTictfT. Farmington — 

Mrs.  Phebe  Jones,  for  1842  and 

1843,  $3.  East  Windsor— Sam- 
uel P.  Walcott,  for  1844  and 
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Mead,  Thomas  A.  Mead,  Z. 
Mead,  Augustus  Mead,  and  Jo- 
seph  Branch,-  each    for   1844, 

SI  50 13  50 

District  OF  CoLUiiEiA. —  Wash- 
ington  Cily — Dr.   Bradley,  for 

1844,  S2,  Hon.  E.  R.  Potter,  A 
M.  C,  and  Charles  King.  Esq.,  IB 
each  for  1845,  SI  50 5  0<< 

ViEGi.viA. —  Walnut  Grove,  Ken- 
awha  Co. — Miss  Jane  A.  Sum- 
mers, for  1S45,  $1  50.  Wheel- 
ing—ItloTgan  Wilson,  for  1844 
and  1845,  S3.  Burgess'  Store- 
Rev.  B.  Burgess,  to  Jan.,  1845, 
$3 9  50 

North  Carolina. — Raleigh — 

John  Primrose,  to  1  May,  1845,        5  00 

Alabama. — Mobile— Rev.  Robert 

Nail,  for  1845 1  50 
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A.  E.  Whitten,  for  1345,  $1  50. 
Fern  Spring,  Winston  County — 
Miss  Harriet  Micon,  for  1845, 
$1  50.  Macon— A.  G.  Byram, 
Esq.,  and  Dr.  W.  G.  Poindex- 
ter,  each  for  1845,  $1  50 12  00 

Kentdcky. — Bloomfield — Dr.   J.* 
Bemiss,  for  1844  and  1845,  $3.        3  00 

Ohio. — Bolivar — D.  Yaut,  for  '45, 
<>1  50.  Canal  Dover— 5.  Bur- 
ns, for  1845,  $1  50 3  00 
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Colonijoticn   onli  Missions. 


We   continue    the  publication   of 
"Colonization   and   Missions,"    by 
Rsv.  Joseph  Tracy,  wliich  was  coni- 
".  menced  in  the  January  number.     Wc 
riflfcpe  our  readers  will  not  fiil  to  be-  ] 
^^^o\v   upon  it   a  candid,    careful  and  | 
continuous  perusal.     We  shall  com- 
plete  it  in  our  next  number,  and  then 
they  will  be   fully  in  possession  of 
an  unanswerable  argument  in  favor 
of  the  splendid  enterprise  of  coloni- 
zation.      The     signal     manner    in 
which   all   efforts    to  establish  mis- 
sions in  Africa  have  failed,  the  insu- 
perable obstacles  which  lie  in  the  way 
of  doing  any  thing  apart  fromcolo-i, 
nizalion,  and  the  fair  promise  which  j 
Liberia   shows    of    perpetuity    and ,: 
growing  enlargement,  and  the  great 
facilities  which  it  affords  for  opera- 
tingup  -in  thenative  liibes,  far  in  the 
interior,  are  all  so  many  powerful  in-|! 
ducements  to  the  friends  of  missions  ! 
and  well-wishers  of  our  race,  to  rally  ! 
around  this  Society,  and  bestow  upon  '| 
enlarged   support,  and  enable  | 


it  to  perform  the  vast  and  important 
work  which  it  now  has  on  hand. 
Let  all  remember  that  eyery  day's 
delay,  is  a  real  and  substantial  loss 
to  Africa  and  humanity.  How  many 
of  her  150,000,000  of  heathens  will 
perish  from  the  earth  before  another 
number  of  our  publication,  with  its 
appeals  and  its  arguments  *'  strong 
23  holy  writ,"  reaches  our  many 
friends  ?  How  soon  will  the  des- 
tiny of  millions  of  them  be  fixed? 
And  our  days,  too,  how  rapidly  they 
pas:!  How  important  that  "  we  do 
with  our  might,  whatsoever  ourhandS 
find  to  do."' 

PART  II. 

Discovery  of  Guinea. — Rise,  pro- 
fcress  and  influence  of  the  Slave 
Trade. — Prevalence  and  influence 
of  Piracy. — Character  of  the  na- 
tives before  the  influence  of  Coloni- 
zation  was  felt. 

We  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  full 
length  portraits  of  negroes  on  Egyp- 
tian monuments  three  thousand  years 
old,  because  their  interpretation  might 
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be  disputed ;  though  their  dress,  their 
attitudes,  their  banjos,  and  every  in- 
dication of  character,  show  that  they 
were  then  substantially  what  they 
are  now.  We  shall  pass  over  Ethio- 
pian slaves  in  Roman  and  Carthagi- 
nian history  ;  because  it  might  be 
difficult  to  prove  that  they  came  from 
the  region  under  consideration.  We 
will  begin  with  Ibn  Haukal,  the 
Arabian  Geographer,  who  wrote 
while  the  Saracen  Ommaides  ruled  in 
Spain,  and  before  the  founding  of 
Cairo  in  Egypt ;  that  is,  between 
A.  D.  902  and  968. 

Ibn  Haukal  very  correctly  de- 
scribes the  "land  of  the  blacks,"  as 
an  extensive  region,  with  the  Great 
Desert  on  the  north,  the  coast  of  the 
ocean  to  the  south,  and  not  easily  ac- 
cessible, except  from  the  west ;  and  as 
inhabited  by  people  whose  skins  are 
of  a  finer  and  deeper  black  than  that 
of  any  other  blacks.  He  mentions 
the  trade  from  the  land  of  the  blacks, 
through  the  western  part  of  the  Great 
Desert,  to  Northern  Africa,  in  gold 
and  slaves ;  which  found  their  way 
thence  to  other  Muhammedan  re- 
gions. "  The  white  slaves,''  he 
says,  "come  from  Andalus,"  [Spain.] 
*'  and  damsels  of  great  value,  such  as 
are  sold  for  a  thousand  dinars,  or 
more."* 


Ibn  Batuta,  of  Tangier,  after  re-  i 
turning  from  his  travels  in  the  east, 
visited  Tombuctoo,  and  other  Mu- 
hammedan  places  on  the  northern 
border  of  the  negro  country,  in  1352. 
The  pagans  beyond  them  enslaved 
each  other,  sold  each  other  to  the 
Muhammedans,  or  were  enslaved  by 
them,  as  has  been  done  ever  since. 
Some  of  them,  he  learned,  were  can- 
nibals ;  and  when  one  of  the  petty 
monarchs  sent  an  embassy  to  another, 
a  fatted  slave,  ready  to  be  killed  and 
eaten,  was  a  most  acceptable  pre- 
sent. 

Of  Christian  nations,  the  French 
claim  the  honor  of  first  discovering 
the  coast  of  Guinea.  It  is  said  that 
the  records  of  Dieppe,  in  Noiman- 
dy,  show  an  agreement  of  certain 
merchants  of  that  place  and  Rouen, 
in  the  year  1365,  to  trade  to  that 
coast.  Some  place  the  commence- 
ment of  that  trade  as  early  as  134^ 
Having  traded  along  the  Grain  coa;^ 
and  made  establishments  at  GraiuT 
Sesters  and  other  places ,  they  doubled 
Cape  Palmas,  explored  the  coast 
as  far  as  Elmina,  and  commenced 
a  fortress  there  in  1383.  In  1387, 
Elmina  was  enlarged,  and  a  chapel 
built.  The  civil  wars  about  the 
close  of  that  century  were  inju- 
rious to  commerce.     In  1413,  the 


gen 
oth 


•  This  expression  must  not  be  taken  too  strictly.  Sicily  also  furnished  many  Christian 
slaves,  and  others  were  obtained  from  other  parts  of  Europe.  Since  the  expulsion  of 
the  Moors  from  Spain,  the  Muhammedans  of  Northern  Africa  have  been  able  to  obtain 
but  few  Christian  slaves,  except  by  piracy.  They  however  continued  to  do  what  they 
could.  Their  corsairs,  principally  from  Algiers  on  the  Barbary  coast,  and  Salee  on  the 
western  coast  of  Morocco,  seized  the  vessels  and  enslaved  the  crews  of  all  Christian  na- 
tions trading  in  those  seas.  To  avoid  it,  nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  the  maritime  nations  of 
Christendom  paid  them  an  annual  tribute.  The  United  States,  we  believe,  was  the  first 
nation  that  refused  to  pay  this  tribute ;  and  this  refusal  led  to  wars  with  Tripoli,  Tunis 
and  Algiers.  Several  European  powers  have  since  followed  our  example.  In  1815,  the 
Emperor  of  Morocco  stipulated  by  treaty,  that  British  subjects  should  no  longer  be  made 
slaves  in  his  dominions.  Several  of  the  southern  powers  of  Europe  still  pay  this  tribute ; 
and  while  we  have  been  preparing  these  pages  for  the  press,  negotiations  have  been 
going  on  with  Morocco,  for  releasing  one  or  two  of  the  northern  powers  from  its  pay- 
ment. At  this  day,  the  Turks  and  Persians  obtain  "black  slaves"  from  the  interior  of 
Africa,  by  the  way  of  Nubia  and  Egypt,  and  by  sea  from  Zeila  and  Berbera,  near  the 
outlet  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  from  the  Zanzibar  coast.  According  to  Sir  T.  F.  Buxton,  this 
branch  of  the  slave  trade  consumes  100,000  victims  annually,  half  of  whom  live  to  become 
«eryiceable.__White^laves,  mostlv  "damsels  of  great  value,"  they  procure  from  C^ 
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company  found  its  stock  diminish- 
vjDg,  and  gradually  abandoned  the 
Itrade,  till  only  their  establishment  on 
rthe  Senegal  was  left.  There  are  some 
reircumstances  which  give  plausibility 
[to  this  account ;  yet  it  is  doubted  by 
gome  writers,  even  in  France,  and 
^generally  disbelieved  or  neglected  by 
'others. 

The  account  of  the  discovery  by 
the  Portuguese  is  more  authentic ; 
and  its  origin  must  be  narrated  with 
some  particularity. 

During  the  centuries  of  war  be- 
tween the  Christians  of  Spain  and 
their  Moorish  invaders  and  oppres- 
sors, an  order  of  knights  was  insti- 
tuted, called  "The  Order  of  Christ." 
Its  object  was,  to  maintain  the  war 
against  the  Moors,  and  also  "  to  con- 
quer and  convert  all  who  denied  the 
truth  of  their  holy  religion."  To 
'\  this,  the  knights  were  consecrated  by 
solemn  vow.  Henry  of  Loraine 
7as  rewarded  for  his  services  in  these 
rars  with  the  gift  of  Portugal,  and 
of  whatever  else  he  should  take  from 
the  Moors.  Under  his  descendants, 
Portugal  became  a  kingdom,  and 
John  I.,  having  expelled  or  slaughter- 
ed the  last  of  the  Moors  in  his  domi- 
nions, passed  into  Africa  and  took  \ 
Ceuta  in  1415.  He  was  attended  in 
this  expedition  by  his  son,  Henry, 
Duke  of  Viseo,  and  Grand  Master  of 
the  Qrder  of  Christ.  Henry  distin- 
guished himself  during  the  siege;  re- 
mained sometime  in  Africa  to  carry 
on  the  war,  and  learned  that  beyond 
the  Great  Desert  as  the  country  of 
the  Senegal  and  the  Jaloffs.  With 
the  double  design  of  conquering  infi- 
dels and  finding  a  passage  to  India 
by  sea,  having  already  pushed  his 
discoveries  to  Cape  Bojador,  he  ob- 
tained a  bull  from  Pope  Martin  V., 
granting  to  the  Portuguese  an  exclu- 
sive right  in  all  the   islands  they  al-  ' 


ready  possessed,  and  also  in  all  ter- 
ritories they  might  in  future  discover, 
from  Cape  Bojadorto  the  Eastlndies. 
The  Pope  also  granted  a  plenary  in- 
dulgence to  the  souls  of  all  who  might 
perish  in  the  enterprise,  and  in  re- 
covering the  nations  of  those  regions 
to  Christ  and  his  church.  And  cer- 
tainly, few  indulgencies  have  been 
granted  to  souls  that  had  more  need 
of  them. 

The  Portuguese  laity  were  at  first 
averse  to  an  enterprise  which  appear- 
ed rash  and  useless;  but  the  clergy 
rose  up  in  its  favor,  and  bore  down 
all  opposition.  Ships  were  fitted 
out,  and  after  some  failures,  Gilianez 
doubled  Cape  Bojador  in  1432.     In 

1434,  Alonzo  Gonzales  explored  the 
coast  for  thirty  leagues  beyond,     fn 

1435,  he  sailed  along  twenty-four 
leagues  further.  In  an  attempt  to 
seize  a  party  of  natives,  some  were 
wounded,  on  both  sides.  In  1440,  An- 
tonio Gonzales  made  the  same  voy- 
age, seized  about  ten  of  the  natives, 
all  Moors,  and  brought  them  away.* 
Nunno  Tristan  discovered  Cape 
Blanco.  In  1442,  Antonio  Gonzales 
returned  to  the  coast,  and  released 
one  of  the  Moors,  formerly  carried 
away,  on  his  promise  to  pay  seven 
Guinea  slaves  for  his  ransom.  The 
promise  was  not  fulfilled  ;  but  two 
other  Moors  ransomed  themselves 
for  several  blacks  of  different  coun- 
tries and  some  gold  dust.  The  place 
was  hence  called  Rio  del  Oro,  (Gold 
River,)  and  is  nearly  under  the 
Tropic  of  Cancer.  In  1443,  Nunno 
Tristan  discovered  Arguin,  and 
caught  14  blacks.  In  1444,  Gilianez 
and  others,  in  six  caravels,  seized 
195  blacks,  most  of  whom  were 
Moors,  near  Arguin,  and  were  well 
rewarded  by  their  prince.  In  1445, 
Gonzales  de  Cintra,  with  seven  of 
his  men,  were  killed  14  leagues  be- 


I*  The  common  statement,  that  the  first  slaves  were  brought  home  by  ^hmzo  Gonzales, 
1 1434,  appears  to  be  an  error. 
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yond  Rio  del  Oro,  by  200  Moors. 
In  1446,  Antonio  Gonzales  was  sent 
to  treat  with  the  Moors  at  Rio  del 
Oro,  concerning  peace,  commerce, 
and  their  conversion  to  Christianity. 
They  refused  to  treat.  Nunno  Tris- 
tan brought  away  20  slaves.  Denis 
Fernandez  passed  by  the  Senegal, 
took  four  blacks  in  a  fishing  boat, 
and  discovered  Cape  Verde.  In 
1447,  Antonio  Gonzales  took  25 
Moors  near  Arguin,  and  took  55  and 
killed  others  at  Cape  Blanco.  Da 
Gram  took  54  at  Arguin,  ran  eight 
leagues  further  and  took  50  more, 
losing  seven  men.  Lancelot  and 
others,  at  various  places,  killed  many 
and  took  about  180,  of  whom  20, 
being  allies  treacherously  seized, 
were  afterwards  sent  back.  Nunno 
Tristan  entered  the  Rio  Grande, 
where  he  and  all  his  men  but  four 
were  killed  by  poisoned  arrows. 
Alvaro  Fernandez,  40  leagues  be- 
yond, had  two  battles  with  the  na- 
tives, in  one  of  which  he  was  woiuid- 
ed.  Gilianez  and  others  were  de- 
feated with  the  loss  of  five  men  at 
Cape  Verde,  made  48  slaves  at  Ar- 
guin, and  took  two  women  and  killed 
seven  natives  at  Palma.  Gomez 
Perez,  being  disappointed  in  the  ran- 
som of  certain  Moors  at  Rio  del  Oro, 
brought  away  80  slaves. 

Thus  far  from  Portuguese  histo- 
rians. Next,  let  us  hear  the  accounts 
which  voyagers  give  of  their  own 
doings  and  discoveries.  The  oldest 
■whose  works  are  extant,  and  one  of 
the  most  intelligent  and  trustwonhy, 
is  Aluise  de  Cada  Mosto,  a  Venetian 
in  the  service  of  Portugal. 

Cada  Mosto  sailed  in  1455.  He 
found  the  people  around  Cape  Blan- 
co and  Arguin,  Muhammedans.  He 
calls  them  Arabs.  They  traded  with 
Barbary,Tombuctoo  and  the  negroes. 
They  get  from  ten  to  eighteen  ne- 
groes for  a  Barbary'Jiiorse.  From 
700  to  800  annually  are  brought  to 
Arguin  and  sold  to  the  Portuguese. 


Formerly,  the  Portuguese  used  \ct\ 
land  by  night,  surprise  fishing  vil- 
lages  and  country  places,  and  carry 
off  Arabs.  They  had  also  seized 
some  of  the  Azenaghi,  who  are  a 
tawny  race,  north  of  Senegal,  and 
who  make  better  slaves  than  the  ne- 
groes ;  but,  as  they  are  not  confirm- 
ed Muhammedans,  Don  Henry  had 
hopes  of  their  conversion,  and  had 
made  peace  with  them.  South  of 
the  Senegal  are  the  Jaloffs,  who  are 
savages,  and  extremely  poor.  Their 
king  lives  bj'  robbery,  and  by  forcing 
his  subjects  and  others  into  slavery. 
He  sells  slaves  to  the  Azenaghi, 
Arabs  and  Christians.  Both  sexes 
are  very  lascivious,  and  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly addicted  to  sorcery.  A 
little  south  of  Cape  Verde,  he  found 
negroes  who  would  suffer  no  chief  to 
exist  among  them,  lest  their  wives  \ 
and  children  should  be  taken  and_^  ' 
sold  for  slaves,  "as  they  are  in  a^t^ 
other  negro  countries,  that  have  kin^B 
and  lords."  They  used  poisoneS^ 
arrows,  "are  great  idolaters, without 
any  law,  and  extremely  cruel." 
Further  on,  he  sent  on  shore  a  bap- 
tized negro  as  an  interpreter,  who 
was  immediately  put  to  death.  He 
entered  the  Gambia,  and  was  at- 
tacked by  the  natives  in  15  canoes. 
After  a  battle,  in  which  one  negro 
was  killed,  they  consented  to  a  par- 
ley. They  told  him  they  had  heard 
of  the  dealings  of  white  men  on  the 
Senegal ;  knew  that  they  bought  ne- 
groes only  to  eat;  would  have  no 
trade  with  them,  but  would  kill  them 
and  give  their  goods  to  their  king. 
He  left  the  river  and  returned.  The 
next  year  he  entered  the  Gambia 
again,  and  went  up  about  40  miles. 
He  staid-eleven  days,  made  a  treaty 
with  Battimansa,  bought  some  slaves 
of  him,  and  left  the  river  because  the 
fever  had  seized  his  crew.  He  found 
some  Muhammedan  traders  there ; 
but  the  people  were  idolaters,  and 
great  believers   in  sorcery.     Thd_ 
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go  far  from  home  by  water,  for 
of  being  seized  as  slaves.  He 
jasted  along  to  the  Kasamansa  and 
tic  Grande  ;  but  finding  tlie  language 
ach  as  none  of  his  interpreters 
)uld  understand,  returned  to  Portu- 

al. 
In  1461,  the  Portuguese  began  to 
e  permanent  possession,  by  erect- 
ng  a  fort  at  Arguin. 
■■'la   1463,  Piedro   de  Cintra    dis- 
CEbvered  Sierra  Leone,  Gallinas  river, 
-which  he  called  Rio  del  Fumi,  be- 
luse  he   saw    nothing  but  smoke 
lere — Cape  Mount,  and  Cape  Mesu- 
ido,    where    he   saw    many    fires 
'among   the  trees,  made  by  the  ne- 
rgroes  who  had  sight  of  the  ships,  and 
[had  never  seen  such   things  before. 
[Sixteen  miles  further  along  the  coast, 
I  few  natives  came  off  in  canoes,  two 
ir  three  in    each.     They   were  all 
^naked,  had  some  wooden   darts  and 
'small  knives,  two  targets  and  three 
bows ;  had  rings  about  their  ears  and 
jne  in  the  nose,  and   teeth   strung 
Ibout  their  necks,  which  seemed  to 
1)6  human.     Such  is  our  earliest  no- 
tice of  what  is   now   Liberia.    The 
teeth  were  those  of  slaughtered  ene- 
mies,   worn  as   trophies.     The  ac- 
count of  this  voyage  was  written  by 
Cada  Mosto. 

In  1463,  Don  Henry  died,  and 
the  Guinea  trade,  which  had  been  his 
property,  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
king.  He  farmed  it,  for  five  years, 
to  Fernando  Gomez,  for  500  ducats, 
and  an  obligation  to  explore  500  ad- 
ditional leagues  of  coast.  In  1471, 
Juan  de  Santerem  and  Pedro  de 
Escobar  explored  tlie  Gold  Coast, 
and  discovered  Rio  del  Oro  del  Mina ; 
that  is.  Gold  Mine  River,  which 
afterwards  gave  name  to  the  fortress 
ofElmina. 

In  1481,  two  Englishmen,  John 
Tintam  and  William  Fabian,  becran 
to  fit  out  an  expedition  to  Guinea  ; 
but  John  II.,  of  Portugal,  sent  two 
ambassadors  to  England,  to  insist  on 


his  own  exclusive  claims  to  that 
country,  and  the  voyage  was  given 
up. 

The  same  year,  the  king  of  Portu- 
gal sent  ten  ships,  with  500  soldiers 
and  100,  or  as  some  say,  200  labor- 
ers, and  a  proper  complement  of 
priests  as  missionaries,  to  Elmina. 
They  arrived,  and  on  the  19ih  of 
January,  landed  and  celebrated  the 
first  mass  in  Guinea.  Prayer  was 
offered  for  the  conversion  of  the  na- 
tives, and  the  perpetuity  of  the 
church  about  to  be  founded. 

In  1484,  John  II.  invited  the  pow-' 
ers  of  Europe  to  share  with  him  the 
expense  of  these  discoveries,  and  of 
"  making  conquests  on  the  infidels," 
which  tended  to  the  common  benefit 
of  all ;  but  they  declined.  He  then 
obtained  from  the  Pope  a  bull,  con- 
firming the  former  grant  to  Portugal, 
of  all  the  lands  they  should  discover 
from  Cape  Bojador  to  India,  forbid- 
ding other  nations  to  attempt  discov- 
eries in  those  parts  of  the  world,  and 
decreeing  that  if  they  should  make 
any,  the  regions  so  discovered  should 
belong  to  Portugal.  From  this  time, 
the  king  of  Portugal,  in  addition  to 
his  other  titles,  st}^ed  himself  "  Lord 
of  Guinea." 

The  same  year,  Diego  Cam  passed 
the  Bight  of  Benin,  discovered  Con- 
go, and  explored  the  coast  to  the 
twentj--second  degree  of  south  lati- 
tude. In  a  few  years,  a  treaty  was 
made  with  the  king  of  Congo,  for 
the  conversion  of  himself  and  his 
kingdom.  The  king  and  several  of 
the  royal  family  were  baptized;  but 
on  learning  that  they  must  abandon 
polvo;arn}',  nearly  all  renounced  their 
baptism.  This  led  to  a  war,  which 
I  ended  in  their  submission  to  Rome. 
I  About  the  same  time,  the  king  of 
Benin  applied  for  missionaries, 
liopiiig  thereby  to  draw  Portuguese 
trade  to  his  dominions.  "  But  they 
being  sent,  the  design  was  discovered 
not  to  be  religion,  but  covetousness. 
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For  these  heathens  bought  christen- 
ed slaves ;  and  the  Portuguese,  with 
the  same  avarice,  sold  them  after  be- 
ing baptized,  knowing  that  their  new 
masters  would  oblige  them  to  return 
to  their  old  idolatry.  This  scanda- 
lous commerce  subsisted  till  the  re- 
ligious king  John  III.  forbade  it, 
though  to  his  great  loss."  Such 
was  the  character  of  the  Portuguese 
in  Guinea. 

And  here,  for  the  sake  of  placing 
these  events  in  their  true  connection 
with  the  history  of  the  world,  it  may 
be  well  to  state,  that  in  I486,  Bar- 
tholomew Diaz  doubled  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  ;  and  in  1492,  Columbus 
made  his  first  voyage  to  America. 
In  1493,  May  2,  Pope  Alexander, 
"  out  of  his  pure  liberality,  infallible 
knowledge  and  apostolic  power," 
granted  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of 
Spain,  all  countries  inhabited  by  infi- 
dels, which  they  had  discovered  or 
might  discover,  on  condition  of  their 
planting  and  propagating  there  the 
Christian  faith.  A.nother  bull,  issued 
the  next  day,  decreed  that  a  line 
drawn  100  leagues  west  of  the 
Azores,  and  extending  from  pole  to 
pole,  should  divide  the  claims  of 
Spain  from  those  of  Portugal ;  and  in 
June,  1494,  another  bull  removed 
this  line  of  demarcation  to  370  leagues 
west  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands.  In 
1492,  Vasco  de  Gama  succeeded  in 
reaching  India  by  way  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Thenceforth,  the 
more  splendid  atrocities  of  the  East 
and  West  Indies  threw  those  on  the 
coast  of  Guinea  into  the  shade,  and 
historians  have  recorded  them  with 
less  minuteness  ;  so  that,  from  this 
time,  we  are  unable  to  give  names 
and  dates  with  the  same  precision  as 
heretofore.  We  know,  however, 
that  they  continued  to  extend  their 
intercourse  with  the  natives,  and  their 
possessions  along  the  coast. 

It  was  some  time  previous  to  1520, 
that  one  Bemoi  came  to  Portugal, 


representing  himself  as  the  rightful 
king  of  the  Jaloffs,  and  requesting 
aid  against  his  rivals.  To  obtain  it, 
he  submitted  to  baptism,  with  twen- 
ty-four of  his  followers,  and  agreed 
to  hold  his  kingdom  as  afeofi"  of  Por- 
tugal. Pedro  Vaz  de  Cunna  was 
sent  out,  with  twenty  caravels  well 
manned  and  armed,  to  assist  him, 
and  to  build  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Senegal.  The  fort  was  com- 
menced ;  but  Pedro  found  some  pre- 
text for  quarrelling  with  Bemoi,  and 
stabbed  him  to  the  heart.  Inter- 
course, however,  was  soon  estab- 
lished extensively  with  the  JalofTs, 
the  Foulahs,  and  other  races  in  that 
region ;  of  whom  the  Poituguese, 
settling  in  great  numbers  among 
them,  became  the  virtual  lords.  We 
find  them  subsequently  in  possession  ■ 
of  forts  or  trading  houses,  or  living 
as  colonists,  at  the  Rio  Grande, 
Sierra  Leone,  probably  at  Gallinas, 
Cape  Mount  and  Cape  Mesuradoy 
certainly  at  the  Junk,  Sestos  an^^ 
Sangwin  on  the  coast  of  Liberia,  al 
Cape  Three  Points,  Axim,  Elmina,' 
and  numerous  other  places  on  the 
Ivory,  Gold  and  Slave  Coasts.  So 
universally  predominant  was  their 
influence,  that  in  the  course  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  Portuguese 
became  the  common  language  of 
business,  and  was  every  where  gene- 
rally understood  by  such  natives  as 
had  intercourse  with  foreigners.  A 
few  Portuguese  words,  such  as  "pala- 
ver," "  fetish,"  and  perhaps  some 
others,  remain  in  current  use  among 
the  natives  to  this  day. 

Of  the  character  of  the  Portuguese 
on  the  coast,  some  judgment  may  be 
formed  from  what  has  already  been 
stated.  It  seems  rapidly  to  have 
grown  worse  and  worse.  It  was  a 
place  of  banishment  for  criminals, 
convicted  of  various  outrages,  vio- 
lence and  robbery  ;  a  place  where  fii- 
gitives  from  justice  sought  and  found 
a  refuge  ;  a  place  where  adventurers, 
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'who   hated   the   restraints   of   law, 
[sought freedom  and  impunity.    "No 
rwonder,   therefore,"   says   a   writer 
j'who  had  been  at  Eimina,   "  that  the 
histories  of  those  times   give  an  ac- 
'  count  of  unparalleled  violence  and 
;  inhumanities  perpetrated  at  the  place 
iby    the    Portuguese,    whilst  under 
[their    subjection,    not  only    against 
the  natives  and  such  Europeans  as 
'  resorted   thither,  but  even  amongst 
themselves."      Bad    as   the  native 
character  originally  was,  Portuguese 
influence  added  rapidly  to  its  atro- 
city.    A  series  of  wars,  which  com- 
menced among  them  about  this  time, 
illustrates  the  character  of  both. 
-     In  1515,  or  as  some  say,  in  1505, 
the  Cumbas  from  the  interior,  began 
to  make  plundering  incursions  upon 
the    Capez,    about    Sierra    Leone. 
The  Cumbas  were  doubtless  a  branch 
of  the  Giagas,  another  division   of 
whom  emigrated,    twenty   or  thirty 
years  later,  to  the   upper  region   on 
"f^he  Congo  river,  and  there  founded 


..tW^kingdom  of  Ansiko,  otherwise 
called  Makoko,  whose  king  ruled 
over  thirteen  kingdoms.  "  Their 
food,"  says  Rees'  Cyclopedia,  Art. 
Ansiko,  "  is  said  to  be  human  flesh, 
and  human  bodies  are  hung  up  for 
sale  in  their  shambles.  Conceiving 
that  they  have  an  absolute  right  to 
dispose  of  their  slaves  at  pleasure, 
their  prisoners  of  war  are  fattened, 
killed  and  eaten,  or  sold  to  butchers." 
Specimens  of  this  cannibal  race, 
from  near  the  same  region,  have 
shown  themselves  within  a  very  few 
years.  The  Cumbas,  on  invading 
the  Capez,  were  pleased  with  the 
country,  and  resolved  to  settle  there. 
They  took  possession  of  the  most 
fertile  spots,  and  cleared  them  of 
their  inhabitants,  by  killing  and  eat- 
ing some,  and  selling  others  to  the 
Portuguese,  who  stood  ready  to  buy 
them.  In  1678,  that  is,  163  years  or 
more  from  its  commencement,  this 
war  was  still  going  on.* 
The  trade  in  slaves  received  a  new 


*  These  Giagas  form  one  of  the  most  horribly  interesting  subjects  for  investigation,  in 
all  history.  In  Western  Africa,  they  extended  their  ravages  as  far  south  as  Benguela. 
Their  career  in  that  direction  seems  to  have  been  arrested  by  the  Great  Desert,  sparsely 
peopled  by  the  Demaras  and  Namaquas,  extending  from  Benguela  to  the  Orange  River, 
and  presenting  nothing  to  plunder.  In  1586,  the  missionary  Santos  found  them  at  war 
with  the  Portuguese  settlements  on  the  Zambeze.  He  describes  their  ravages,  but  with- 
out giving  dates,  along  the  eastern  coast  for  a  thousand  miles  northward  to  Melinda, 
where  they  were  repulsed  by  the  Portuguese.  Antonio  Fernandez,  writing  from  Abys- 
sinia in  1609,  mentions  an  irruption  of  the  Galae,  who  are  said  to  be  the  same  people, 
though  some  dispute  their  identity.  These  Galae,  "  a  savage  nation,  begotten  of  devils, 
as  the  vulgar  report,"  he  informs  us,  issued  from  their  forests  and  commenced  their 
ravages  a  hundred  years  before  the  date  of  his  letter ;  that  is,  about  the  time  of  the  inva- 
sion of  Sierra  Leone  by  the  Cumbas.  V/e  find  no  express  mention  of  their  cannibalism  ; 
»  but  in  other  respects  they  seem  closely  to  resemble  the  Giagas.  Thus  we  find  them, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century  far  into  the  seventeenth,  ravaging  the 
continent  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Icdian  Ocean,  and  through  thirty  degrees  of  latitude. 
As  to  their  original  location,  accounts  diiTer.  Some  place  it  back  of  the  northern  part  of 
Liberia.  This  was  evidently  one  region  from  which  they  emigrated.  Their  migrations 
hence  to  Sierra  Leone  on  the  nortlij'and  Congo  and  Benguela  on  the  south,  are  recorded 
facts.  Here,  under  the  name  of  Jlani,  Manez,  or  ]\Ionou,  though  comparatively  few  in 
numbers,  they  exercised  a  supremacy  over  and  received  tribute  from  the  Quajos,  the 
Folgias,  and  all  the  maritime  tribes  from  Sierra  Leone  almost  to  Cape  Palmas.  East  of 
Cape  Palmas,  their  cannibalism  and  general  ferocity  marked  the  character  of  the  people 
quite  down  to  the  coast,  especially  along  what  was  called  the  Malegentes  (Bad  People) 
and  Quaqua  coasts.  The  testimony  is  conclusive,  that  the  Cumbas  who  invaded  Sierra 
Leone,  and  the  Giagas  of  Ansiko  and  Benguela,  were  from  this  region.  According  to 
other  accounts,  their  origin  was  in  the  region  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  continent,  from 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Nile  and  the  borders  of  Abyssinia,  extending  southward  across 
the  equator.  In  most  regions,  they  appeared  merely  as  roving  banditti,  reinaining  in  a 
country  only  long  enough  to  reduce  it  to  desolation.    Every  where  the  Giagas  them- 
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impulse  about  this  time,  from  the 
demand  for  them  in  the  Spanish 
West  Indies.  They  had  been  intro- 
duced into  those  colonies,  at  least  as 
early  as  1503;  and  the  trade  was  en- 
couraged by  edicts  of  Ferdinand  V. 
in  151 1,  and  of  Charles  V.  in  1515. 
At  the  close  of  the  century,  this  trade 
was  immense.  Portuguese  residents 
bought  ihe  slaves  of  the  natives,  or 
procured  them  otherwise,  and  sold 
them  to  Spanish  traders,  who  carried 
them  to  the  West  Indies. 

The  Protestants  of  England  and 
Holland  felt  little  respect  for  the 
Pope's  grant  of  all  Western  Afiica  to 
Portugal;  and  even  the  French  soon 
learned  to  disregard  it. 

The  English  took  the  lead.  In 
1551,  and  again  in  1552,  Thomas 
"Windham  visited  the  coast  of  Moroc- 
co. The  Portuguese  threatened  him, 
that,  if  found  again  in  those  seas,  he 


and  his  crew  should  be   treated  asj 
"mortal  enemies."  Nothing  daunted; 
by  these  threats,  he  sailed  again  the' 
next  year.     He  took  a  Portuguese- 
partner   as  a  guide,  and  visited   the' 
whole  coast  from  the  river  Sestos  to 
Benin.     In  1554,  Capt.  John  Lok, 
with  three  sliips,  reached  the  coast 
at  Cape  Mesurado,  sailed   along  it' 
nearly  or  quite  to  Benin,  and  brought 
home   "certain   black   slaves,''   the 
first,  so  far  as  appears,  ever  brought 
to    England.       From    this     lime, 
voyages  appear  to  have  been  made 
annually,  and  sometimes  several  in 
a  year,  always  in  armed  ships,  and 
attended  with  more  or  less  fighting 
with  the  Portuguese,  the  natives,  or 
both.     In    1564,   David   Carlet,   at- 
tempted to  trade   with  the  negroes 
near   Elmina.     The  negroes,  hired 
and   instructed   by  the  Portuguese, 
first  secured   their  confidence,   and 


felves  few,  but  had  numerous  followers,  who  were  of  the  same  ferocious  character/ 
Every  where,  except  perhaps  among  the  Galae,  they  had  the  same  practice  of  making 
scars  on  their  faces  by  way  of  ornament.  Every  where  they  practiced  the  same  can^ 
nibalism.  On  takintf  the  city  of  Quiloa,  a  little  south  of  Zanzibar,  they  butchered- 
f  three  thousand  ]\Ioors,  for  future  dainties,  to  eat  at  leisure."  Every  where  their  reli- 
gion was  substantially  the  same,  consi?tino;  mainly  in  worshippinp:  the  devil  when  about 
to  commence  an  expedition.  The}-  had  various  names,  some  ofwhich  have  been  already 
mentioned.  In  the  cast,  they  were  also  called  Mumbos,  Zimbas,  and  i\luzimbas.  In 
the  same  region,  and  the  vicinity  of  Congo,  they  were  also  called  Ja<jges,  Gaj^as,  Giachi, 
and  it  was  said,  called  themselves  Ago;;?.  Compare,  also,  of  terms  still  in  use,  the 
Gallas,  a  savaje  people  on  the  soulh  of  Abyssinia,  who  are  doubtless  the  Galae  of  Fer- 
nandez ;  the  Golahs,  formerly  written  Gslas,  north  east  of  Monrovia,  in  the  Monou  re- 
gion, of  whose  connection  with  the  Giajas,  however,  there  appears  to  be  no  other 
evidence;  and  the  Mumbo  Jumbo,  or  fictilioiis  devil,  with  whom  the  priests  overawe 
the  superstitious  in  the  whole  region  south  of  the  Gambia.  Their  followers,  in  eastern 
Africa,  were  called  Caffres  :  but  perhaps  the  word  was  used  in  its  orio;inal  Arabic  sense, 
as  meanins  infidels.  Near  the  Con^o,  their  followers  were  called  Ansikos,  and  their 
principal  chief,  "the  great  Makoko,"'  which  some  have  mistaken  for  a  national  desijcna- 
tion.  Here,  also,  Imbe  was  a  title  of  ofiice  among  ihem,  while  in  the  east  it  was  applied 
to  ttie  whole  people.  In  .Angola  they  were  called  Gindae.  Whether  anj-  traces  of  them 
still  remain  in  Eastern  Africa,  or  around  Coniro  and  Benguela,  we  are  too  ignorant  of 
those  regions  to  decide.  In  the  res;ion  of  Liberia,  there  can  bs  no  doubt  on  the  subject. 
American  missionaries  at  Cape  Palmas  have  seen  and  conversed  wiili  men  fro.m  the 
interior,  who  avow  v,-ithout  hesitatioti  their  fondness  for  human  flesh,  and  tlieir  habit  of 
eating  it.  On  the  Cavaliy  river,  the  eastern  boundary  of  Cape  Palmas,  the  ranriibal 
region  begins  soriie  twenty,  thirty  or  forty  miles  from  the  coast,  and  extends  northward, 
in  the  rear  of  Liberia,  indefinitely.  Farther  cast,  it  approaches  and  perhaps  reaches  the 
coast.  In  ll'is  region,  prisoners  of  war  and  sometimes  slaves  are  still  slain  for  food. 
Here,  too,  slaves  are  sacrificed  at  the  ratification  of  a  treatj',  and  trees  are  planted  to 
mark  the  spot  and  serve  as  records  of  the  fact.  Such  trees  have  been  pointed  out  to 
our  missionaries,  by  men  who  were  present  when  they  were  planted.  Compare,  too, 
the  human  sacrifices  of  Ashantee  and  Dahoniej',  and  the  devil-worship  of  all  Western 
Africa.  But  after  all,  were  the  Giagas  one  race  of  men,  as  cotemporary  historians  sup- 
posed ?  Or  were  they  men  of  a  certain  character,  then  predominant  through  nearly  all 
Africa,  south  of  the  Great  Desert  ?  , 
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;hen    betrayed   Carlet,   a   merchant ' 
who  accompanied  him,  and  twelve  of 
lis   crew,     to   the     Portuguese,   as 
prisoners.     This  mode  of  employ- 
jng  the  negroes  now  became  a  com- 
mon practice.     In  1590,  "about 42" 
Englishmen  were  taken  or  slain  and 
their  goods  seized  by  the  Portuguese 
and   negroes  combined  at  Porludal 
and  Joal,  on  the  coast  of  the  Jaloffs. 
Captains  Rainolds  and  Dassel,  who 
were  there  the  next  year,  detected  a 
similar    conspiracy    against    them- 
selves, said  by  tlie  cliief  conspirator  . 
to  be  authorized  by  the  king  of  Por- 
tugal.    In   1588,  the  African  Com- 
pany was  incorporated,  i 
The  French,  we  have  seen,  profess 
to  have  been  the  first  traders  to  the 
coast  of  Guinea,  and  to  have  always 
retained   their  post  at   the  Senegal. 
Rainolds   found,  in  1591,  that   they! 
had  been  there  more  than  thirty  years,  i 
and  were  in  good  repute.    The  Spani- 1 
ards,  on  the  contrary,  were  detested ;  J' 
Khd  as  for  the  Portuguese,  "  most  of  j| 
%em  were  banished  men,  or  fugitives  ' 
from  justice;  men  of  the  basest  be-j' 
havior  that  he  and  the  rest  of  the  En- !' 
glish  had  ever  seen  of  these  nations."  | 
In  1578,  the  French  were  trading 
at  Accra,  on  tlie  Gold   coast.     The 
negroes  in  the   vicinity,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  Portuguese,   destroyed 
the  town.     There  was  then  a  stand- 
ing offer,  from  the  Portuguese  to  the 
negroes,  of  100  crowns  for  a  French- 
man's   head.     In    1582,  the  Portu- 
guese sunk  a  French  ship,  and  inade 
slaves  of  all  the  crew  who  escaped  a 
M'atery  grave. 

There  is  no  account  of  the  Dutch 
on  this  coast,  till  the  vovage  of 
Barent  Erickson  in  1 595.  The  Por- 
tuguese offered  to  reward  the  negroes  l 


'  if  they  would  kill  or  betray  him. 
They  also  offered  a  reward  of  100 
floiins  for  the  destruction  of  a  Dutch 
ship.  About  the  same  time,  a  Dutch 
crew,  with  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  men,  was  massacred  at  Cape 
Coast.  Of  another  crew,  three  Dutch- 
men were  betrayed  by  the  negroes, 
and  made  slaves  by  the  Portuguese 
at  Elmina.  In  1599,  the  negroes 
near  Elmina,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Portuguese,  inveigled  five  Dutchmen 
into  their  power,  beheaded  them, 
and  in  a  few  hours  made  drinking 
cups  of  their  skulls. 

But  the  English  and  Dutch  con- 
tinued to  crowd  in,  and  the  Portu- 
guese, who,  after  such,  atrocities, 
could  not  coexist  with  them  on  the 
the  same  coast,  were  compelled  to 
retire.  In  1604,  they  were  driven 
from  all  their  factories  in  what  is  now 
Liberia.  Instead  of  leaving  the  coun- 
try, however,  they  retreated  inland, 
established  themselves  there,  inter- 
married with  the  natives,  and  en- 
gaged in  commerce  between  the  more 
inland  tribes  and  the  traders  on  the 
coast;  making  it  a  special  object  to 
prevent  the  produce  of  the  interior 
from  reaching  the  coast,  except 
through  their  hands  ;  and  for  this 
purpose  they  obstructed  all  efforts  of 
others  to  explore  tlie  country.  They 
traded  with  the  people  on  the  Niger  ; 
and  one  of  their  mulatto  descendants 
told  Viilault,  in  1 606,  that  they  traded 
nlonsf  that  river  as  far  as  Benin.* 
Their  posterity  gradually  became 
merged  and  lost  among  the  negro 
population ;  but  the  obstruction  of 
intercourse  with  the  interior  became 
the  setded  policy  of  those  tribes,  and 
has  done  much  to  retard  the  growth 
of  comiuerce  in  Liberia. 


*  As  the  Ni^er  was  then  supnosed  by  Europeans  to  flow  westward  and  disembogue 
itself  by  the  Sene-al  or  Gambia,  this  statement  was  considered  absurd  ;  bat  since  the 
discovery  of  the  moiitli  of  the  Ni;er  ill  Benin,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  it  true.  It 
ought  to'have  led  to  an  earlier  discovery  of  the  true  course  and  outlet  of  that  long  rnys- 
tenous  river. 
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In  other  parts  the  Portuguese  held 
possession  some  years  longer.  But 
the  Dutch  took  their  fort  at  Elminain 
1 637,  and  that  at  Axim  in  1642  ;  aftei 
which  they  were  soon  expelled  from 
the  Gold  and  Ivory  coasts.  Before 
1666,  they  had  given  place  to  the 
Dutch  at  Cape  Mount,  and  to  the 
English  at  Sierra  Leone.  In  1621, 
the  English  were  trading  in  the 
Gambia,  and  in  166t,  built  James 
Fort  near  its  mouth.  Here  also  the 
Portuguese  retired  inland  and  mingled 
with  the  natives.  Not  many  years 
since,  some  of  their  descendants  were 
still  10  be  found. 

The  influence  of  the  English, 
Dutch  and  French,  on  the  character 
of  the  natives,  was  in  some  respects 
different  from  that  of  the  Portuguese ; 
but  whether  it  was  on  the  whole  any 
better,  is  a  question  of  some  difficulty. 
Portuguese  writers  assert  that  the 
Dutch  gained  the  favor  of  the  negroes 
by  teaching  them  drunkenness  and 
other  vices  ;  that  they  became  abso- 
lute pirates,  and  siezed  and  held 
several  places  on  the  coast,  to  which 
they  had  no  right  but  that  of  the 
strongest. 

The  Dutch  trade  was,  by  law,  ex- 
clusively in  the  hands  of  an  incorpo- 
rated company,  having  authority  to 
seize  and  confiscate  to  its  own  use, 
the  vessels  and  cargoes  of  private 
traders  found  on  the  coast.  These 
private  traders,  or  interlopers,  as 
they  were  called,  were  frequently 
seized  by  stratagem  by  the  Dutch 
garrisons  on  the  coast,  and  treated 
with  great  severity.  But  they  pro- 
vided themselves  with  fast  sailing 
ships,  went  well  armed  and  manned, 
and  generally  fought  to  the  last  man, 
rather  than  be  taken  by  the  Com- 
pany's forces.  Captain  Phillips,  in 
1693,  found  more  than  a  dozen  of 
these  interlopers  on  the  coast,  and 
had  seen  four  or  five  of  them  at  a 
time  lying  before  Elmina  castle  for  a 
week  together,  trading,  as  it  were,  in 
defiance  of  it. 


The  English  had  also  their  incor- 
porated company,  and  their  private^J 
traders.     Of  the  character  of  the  lat-  f 
ter,  we  find  no  specification  which  f 
dates  in  this  century.     In  1721,  there 
were  about  thirty  of  them  settled  oni  \ 
the  "  starboard  side  "  of  the  bay  of  j 
Sierra  Leone.  Atkins  describes  them  f 
as  "loose,  privateering  blades,  who, 
if  they  cannot  trade  fairly  with  the. 
natives,   will   rob.      Of  these,"   he 
says,  "  John  Leadstine,  commonly 
called    'Old    Cracker,'   is   reckoned 
the  most  thriving  "     This  man,  call- 
ed Leadstone  in  Johnson's  ''History 
of  the  Pirates,"  had  been  an  old  buc- 
canier,  and  kept  two  or  three  guns 
before  his  door,  ''  to  salute  his  friends 
the  pirates  when  they  put  in  there.'' 
Such,  substantially,  appears  to  have 
been  the  character  of  the   English 
"  private   traders "   upon  this  coast 
from  the  beginning.     Of  the  regular    ^ 
traders,  English  and  Dutch,  a  part, 
and  only  a  part,  seem  to  have  beeiA^ 
comparatively  decent.  | 

The  influence  of  the  pirates  or 
this  coast  deserves  a  distinct  consid- 
eration. 

They  appeared  there  occasionally, 
as  early  as  the  year  1 600,  and  seem 
to  have  increased  with  the  increase 
of  commerce.  For  some  years,  the 
piratically  disposed,  appear  to  have 
found  scope  for  the  indulgence  of 
their  propensities,  among  the  bucca- 
niers  of  the  West  Indies.  But  after 
the  partial  breaking  up  of  the  bucca- 
niers  in  1688,  and  still  more  after 
their  suppression  in  1 697,  they 
spread  themselves  over  the  whole 
extent  of  tlic  Atlantic  and  Indian 
oceans.  The  coast  of  Guinea  was 
one  of  their  principal  haunts,  and 
Sierra  Leone  a  favorite  resort.  They 
not  only  plundered  at  sea,  but  bold- 
ly entered  any  port  where  the  people, 
whether  native  or  European,  were 
not  strong  enough  to  resist  them, 
and  traded  there  on  their  own  terms. 
In  1693,  Phillips  found  that  the 
governor  of  Porto  Praya  made  it  8 
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Rule  never  lo  go  on  board  any  ship 
la  the  harbor,  lest  it  shoukl  prove  to 
be  a  pirate,  and  he  should  be  detain- 
till  he  had  furnished  a  supply  of 
irisions,   for  which  he  would  be 
iaid  by  a  bill  of  exchange  on  some 
[finaginary  person  in  London.  Avery, 
rcomnionly  known  as  "  Long  Ben," 
[had  thus  extorted  supplies  from  the 
'governor  of  St.  Thomas,  and  paid 
ihim  by  a  bill  on  "  the  pump  at  Ald- 
rgate."     At  Cape  Mesurado,  Phillips 
■found  a  Scotchman,  of  the  crew  of 
-Herbert  the  pirate.     The  crew  had 
'quarrelled,  all  the  rest  were  killed  or 
f^terwards  died  of  their  wounds,  he 
*'ran  the  brigantine  ashore  near  the 
iCape,   and   had    since   been   living 
[among  the  natives.     Capt.  Snelgrave 
'arrived  at  Sierra   Leone,  April   1, 
11719.     He  found  three  pirates  in  the 
harbor;  Cocklyn,LeBouse  and  Da- 
fvis.      They   had    lately   taken   ten 
"English    vessels.      His   first  mate, 
^^ones,  betrayed  him  into  their  hands. 
Je  had  with  Ifim  a  royal  proclaraa- 
3n,  offering  pardon  to  all  English 
pirates  who  should  surrender  them- 
selves on  or  before  the  first  of  July. 
An  old  buccanier  tore  it  in  pieces. 
They  took  Snelgrave's  vessel  for 
their  own  use,  leaving  an  inferior  one 
for  him,  and  left  the  bay  about  the 
29lh  of  the  month.     Afterwards,  he 

|v  '  tells  us,  that  more  than  a  hundred 
vessels  fell  into  the  hands  of  these 

B^  pirates  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and 
some  of  the  gang  did  immense  dam- 
age in  the  West  Indies.  A  few  days 
after  sailing,  Davis  took  the  Princess, 
of  London,  plundered  her  and  let  her 
go  ;  but  her  second  ■  mate,  Roberts, 
joined  him.  He  landed  at  Prince's 
Island,  where  the  Portuguese  gov- 
ernor at  first  favored  them,  for  the 
sake  of  their  trade,  but  finally  assas- 
sinated Davis.  The  crew  then  chose 
Roberts  for  their  captain,  whose  ex- 
ploits were  still  more  atrocious. 

The  same  year,  England,  the  pi- 
rate, took  an   English   vessel   near 


Sierra  Leone,  murdered  the  captain, 
Skinner,  and  gave  her  to  Howell 
Harris,  who,  after  trial  and  acquittal, 
obtained  command  of  a  merchant 
sloop  and  turned  pirate.  Having  had 
"  pretty  good  success  "  for  a  while, 
he  attacked  St.  Jago,  in  the  Cape 
Verde  Islands,  but  was  repulsed. 
He  then  took,  plundered  and  des- 
troyed, the  English  fort,  St.  James, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia.  The 
fort  appears  to  have  been  partially  re- 
built immediately.  In  1721,  the  Af- 
rican Company  sent  out  the  Gambra 
Castle,  Capt.  Russel,  with  a  com- 
pany of  soldiers  under  Maj.  Massey, 
to  strengthen  it.  The  new  governor, 
Whitney,  had  just  arrived.  Massey, 
with  the  assistance  of  Lowther,  second 
mate,  seized  both  the  fort  and  the 
ship  ;  and  after  cruising  a  while  as  a 
pirate,  went  home,  brought  on  his 
own  trial,  and  was  hanged. 

In  1721,  Roberts,  before  mention- 
ed, had  become  so  formidable  as  to 
attract  the  notice  of  the  English  go- 
vernment. Two  ships  of  50  guns 
each  were  sent  out  to  capture  him. 
Atkins,  surgeon  of  the  squadron,  has 
given  an  account  of  the  cruise.  At 
Elmina,  in  January,  they  found  that 
Roberts  had  "  made  a  bold  sweep  " 
in  August,  had  taken  a  vessel  a  few 
leagues  from  that  place,  and  had 
"  committed  great  cruelties."  His 
three  ships  were  well  manned,  "  sea- 
men every  where  entering  with  them  ; 
and  when  they  refused,  it  was  oftener 
through  fear,  than  any  detestation  of 
the  practice."  This  shows  what  was 
then  the  general  character  of  English 
seamen  in  that  region,  and  what  in- 
fluence they  must  have  exerted  on 
the  natives.  January  1 5,  they  reach- 
ed Whidah.  The  pirates  had  just 
plundered  and  ransomed  eleven  ships, 
and  been  gone  twenty-four  hours. 
They  followed  on  to  the  south,  and 
by  the  12th  of  February,  took  all  three 
of  their  ships  ;  the  crew  of  the  last 
having  abandoned  it  and  fled.    They 
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found  on  board  about  300  English- 
men, 60  or  70  stout  negroes,  great 
plenty  of  trade  goods,  and  eight  or 
ten  thousand  pounds  of  gold  dust. 
The  trial  of  these  pirates  occupied 
the  court  at  Cape  C^ast  Castle  twen- 
ty-six days  ;  52  were  executed  there, 
74  acquitted,  20  condemned  to  ser- 
vitude, and  17  sent  to  the  Marshal- 
sea. 

The  next  year,  Capt.  Geo.  Roberts 
was  taken  by  three  pirates,  of  whom 
Edmund  Loe  was  the  chief,  at  the 
Cape  Verde  Islands.  While  there, 
after  Loe  had  gone,  he  fell  in  with 
Charles  Franklin,*  who  had  been 
taken  some  time  before  by  Bartholo- 
mew Roberts,  a  pirate,  had  escaped 
from  him  at  Sierra  Leone,  and  taken 
refuge  among  the  negroes  in  the  in- 
terior. 

The  pirates  seem  generally  to  have 
been  content  with  trading  at  Sierra 
Leone,  without  plundering  the  peo- 
ple ;  though  Roberts  took  the  place 
in  1720.  They  afterwards  took  per- 
manent possession  of  the  first  bay' 
below  the  Cape,  and  occupied  it  for 
seven  years  or  more,  till  broken  up 
by  an  expedition  from  France  in 
1730.  Hence  the  place  was  called 
"  Pirate's  Bay,"  and  was  so  named 
on  British  charts. 

The  moral  influence  of  such  a  con- 
centration of  piracy  upon  the  coast 
for  nearly  half  a  century,  cannot  be 
doubtful.  The  character  of  pirates, 
we  know,  has  always  been  made  up 
of  remorseless  ferocity,  unscrupulous 
rapacity,    and   unbridled   licentious- 


ness. Perfectly  versed  in  all  the 
vices  of  civilization,  restrained  by  na 
moral  principle,  by  no  feeling  of  hu, 
manity,  by  no  sense  of  shame,  they 
landed  whenever  and  almost  where- 
ever  they  pleased  upon  the  whole 
coast,  with  forces  which  it  would 
have  been  madness  to  resist,  and 
compelled  the  inhabitants,  whether 
negro,  European  or  mixed,  to  be- 
come the  partners  of  their  revels,  the 
accomplices  or  dupes  of  their  du- 
plicity, or  the  victims  of  their  vio- 
lence. This,  added  to  all  the  other 
malign  influences  at  work  upon  the 
coast,  gave  such  an  education  in  evil, 
as  probably  was  never  inflicted  on 
any  other  portion  of  the  human  race. 
A  few  statements  of  cotemporary 
writers  may  place  this  matter  in  a 
still  clearer  light.  We  will  confine 
our  remarks  to  what  is  now  Liberia 
and  its  vicinity,  where  this  tempest 
of  evil  seems  to  have  fallen  with 
special  fury.  t 

Even  in  the  days  of  Portngue^i 
ascendency,  the  Mesurado  river  w^ 
called  the  Rio  Duro,  on  account  of 
the  cruelty  of  the  people. 

Dapper,  a  Dutch  writer,  whose 
description  of  Africa  was  published 
about  the  year  1670,  says  of  the 
Quojas,  who  were  predominant  from 
Sierra  Leone  to  the  Rio  Sestos,  that 
both  sexes  were  extremely  licentious, 
they  were  great  thieves,  and  much 
addicted  to  witchcraft,  in  practising 
which  they  used  real  poisons.  On 
the  death  of  a  chief,  it  was  their 
practice  to  strangle  one  or  two  fe- 


*  This  case  is  mentioned  cliien3-  for  the  sake  of  intro'.hicing  a  note. — Franklin  says 
that "  these  inlanders  have  a  notion  that  the  Bakkaraus  [whites]  have  a  new  world,  where 
they  intend  to  reside,  wliich  is  inconceivably  belter  than  the  old  ;  bat  that  there  wants 
so  much  to  be  done  to  it,  that  it  will  be  many  ajes  before  it  can  be  made  fit  for  their  re- 
ception ;  that  they  send  all  the  most  valuable  thin^^s  from  their  old  world  thither,  the 
labor  of  which  is  carried  on  by  the  nee;roes  they  yearl}' take  out  of  Guinea  ;  that  all  those 
blacks  must  work  and  slave  very  hard,  without  any  intermission  or  redemption,  until 
the  new  world  is  completely  fitted  up  in  a  very  beautiful  manner,  and  the  Bakkaraus 
are  all  settled  there.  But  when  that  is  done,  having  no  farther  service  for  the  blacks, 
they  will  send  them  home  to  inhabit  this  world,  without  ever  being  molested  more  by  the 
whites,  who  will  never  come  here  again.    This  happy  time  they  earnestly  wish  for." 

Such  was  Franklin's  statement  to  Roberts  in  1722,  published  in  London  in  1726,  and 
now  transcribed  from  a  copy  printed  in  17-13.    Is  not  Bakkarau  about  ready  to  spare  them  ? 
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W  male  slaves,  to  bury  with  him.    From 
^v  the  Sestos  to  Cape  Palmas,  the  peo- 
ple  were  much  the  same,  but  still 
more  adroit  at  theft,  and  more  addict- 
ed to  witchcraft  and  devil-worship. 
.  Barbot,agent  general  of  the  French 
African  Companjs  was  on  the  coast 
much  of  the  time  from  1G80  to  1701. 
He  says  that" the  English  had  form- 
erly  a  settlement  at   Sangwin,  but 
abandoned  it  because  of  the  ill  tem- 
per of  the;  blacks.     At  Botlowa,  they 
^  are.  dexterous  thieves,  and  ought  to 
be  well  looked  to  in  dealing  with 
them. 

Phillips,*  in  1693,  at  Grand  Ses- 
ters,  thought  it  unsafe  to  go  up  the 
■  river  eight  miles  to  visit  king  Peter, 
hearing  that  the  natives  were  very 
treacherous  and  bloody.  The  peo- 
ple whom  he  saw  were  surly,  and 
looked  like  villains.  Though  his 
ship  carried  30  guns,  on  learning  the 
(2[^mper  of  the  people,  he  immediately 
^V>ijleared  for  action  and  left  the  river. 
■  Snoek  was  at  Cape  Mesurado  in 
1701.  Only  one  negro  came  on 
board,  and  he  saw  but  a  few  on  shore. 
Two  English  ships  had  two  months 
before  ravaged  their  country,  destroy- 
ed their  canoes,  plundered  their 
houses,  and  carried  oflf  some  of  their 
people. 

Bosman  was  on  the  coast  about 
the  same  time.  His  description  of 
Guinea,  written  in  Dutch  and  trans- 
lated into  several  languages,  is  one 


of  the  best  extant.  "  The  negroes," 
he  says,  "are  all,  without exceptioHj 
crafty,  villainous,  and  fraudulent,  and 
veiy  seldom  to  be  trusted ;  being 
sure  to  slip  no  opportunity  of  cheat- 
ing a  European,  nor  indeed  one  an- 
other." The  mulattoes,he  says,  are 
"  a  parcel  of  profligate  villains,  nei- 
ther true  to  the  negroes  nor  us  ;  nor 
indeed  dare  they  trust  one  another  ; 
so  that  you  rarely  see  them  agree  to- 
gether. Whatever  is  in  its  own  na- 
ture worst  in  the  Europeans  and  ne- 
groes, is  united  in  them."  At  some 
place,  probably  beyond  Cape  Palmas, 
he  saw  eleven  human  sacrifices  at 
one  funeral. 

Marchais  was  at  Cape  Mesurado 
in  1724.  He  says  that  the  English, 
Dutch  and  Portuguese  writers  all 
unite  in  representing  the  natives 
there  as  faithless,  cunning,  revenge- 
ful and  cruel  to  the  last  degree  ;  and 
he  assents  to  the  description.  He 
adds,  that  "  formerly  they  offered  hu- 
man sacrifices  ;  but  this  custom  has 
ceased  since  they  found  the  profit  of 
selling  their  prisoners  of  war  to  for- 
eigners." He  gives  a  map  of  the 
Cape,  and  the  plan  of  a  proposed 
fort  on  its  summit ;  and  thinks  it 
might  yield  1,500  or  2,000  slaves 
annually,  besides  a  large  amount  of 
ivory. 

At  the  river  Sestos,  Marchias  wit- 
nessed a  negro  funeral.  "  The  cap- 
tain or  chief  of  a  village  dying  of  a 


*  Phillips  sailed  in  ,  the  employment  of  the  English  African  Company,  and  was  evi- 
dently one  of  the  most  humane,  conscienficus  and  intelligent  voyagers  to  that  coast.  He 
found  the  people  of  the  Quaqua  coast,  a  little  beyond  Cape  Palmas,  to  be  cannibals,  as 
most  who  visited  them  also  testify.  At  Secondee,  Johnson,  the  English  factor,  had  been 
surprised  in  the  night,  cut  in  pieces,  and  his  goods  plundered  by  the  negroes,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  Dutch.  At  Whidah,  Phillips  bought  for  his  two  ships,  1,300  slaves. 
Twelve  of  them  wilfully  drowned  themselves,  and  others  starved  themselves  to  death. 
He  was  advised  to  cut  off  the  lezs  and  arms  of  a  few,  to  terrify  the  rest,  as  other  captains 
bad  done  ;  but  he  could  not  think  of  treating  with  such  barbarity,  poor  creatures,  who, 
being  equally  the  work  of  God's  hands,  are  doubtless  as  dear  to  Him  as  the  whites.  He 
saw  the  bodies  of  several  eaten  by  the  sharks  which  followed  his  ship.  On  arriving  at 
Barbadoes,  the  ship  under  his  iinmediate  command,  had  lost  "  14  men  and  320  negroes." 
On  each  dead  negro,  the  African  Company  lost  £10,  and  the  ship  lost  the  freight,  £10 
10s.  He  delivered  alive  372,  who  sold,  on  an  average,  at  about  £  19.  Such  was  the 
lave  trade,  in  its  least  horrible  aspect,  in  1693. 
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hard  drinking  bout  of  brandy,  the 
cries  of  his  wives  immediately  spread 
the  news  through  the  town.  All  the 
women  ran  there  and  howled  like 
furies.  The  favorite  wife  distin- 
guished herself  by  her  grief,  and  not 
without  cause."  She  was  watched 
by  the  other  women,  to  prevent  her 
escape.  The  raarbut,  or  priest,  ex- 
amined the  body,and  pronounced  the 
death  natural — not  the  efTect  of  witch- 
craft. Then  followed  washing  the 
body,  and  carrying  it  in  procession 
through  the  village,  with  tearing  of 
the  hair,  howling,  and  other  frantic 
expressions  of  grief.  "  During  this, 
the  marbut  made  a  grave,  deep  and 
large  enough  to  hold  two  bodies. 
He  also  stripped  and  skinned  a  goat. 
The  pluck  served  to  make  a  ragout, 
of  which  he  and  the  assistants  ate. 
He  also  caused  the  favorite  wife  to 
eat  some ;  who  had  no  great  inclina- 
tion to  taste  it,  knowing  it  was  to  be 
her  last.  She  ate  some,  however ; 
and  during  the  repast,  the  body  of 
the  goat  was  divided  in  small  pieces, 
broiled  and  eaten.  The  lamentations 
began  again ;  and  when  the  marbut 
thought  it  was  time  to  end  the  cere- 
mony, he  took  the  favorite  wife  by 
the  arms,  and  delivered  her  to  two 
stout  negroes.  These,  seizing  her 
roughly,  tied  her  hands  and  feet  be- 
hind her,  and  laying  her  on  her  back, 
placed  a  piece  of  wood  on  her  breast. 
Then,  holding  each  other  with  their 
hands  on  their  shoulders,  they  stamp- 
ed with  their  feet  on  the  piece  of 
wood,  till  they  had  broken  the  wo- 
man's breast.  Having  thus  at  least 
half  despatched  her,  they  threw  her 
into  the  grave,  with  the  remainder  of 
the  goat,  casting  her  husband's  body 
over  her,  and  filling  up  the  grave 
with  earth  and  stones.  Immediately, 
the  cries  ceasing,  a  quick  silence  suc- 
ceeded the  noise,  and  every  one  re- 
tired home  as  quietly  as  if  nothing 
had  hc^ipened." 


Smith  was  sent  out  by  the  African  J 
Company  to  survey  the  coast,  in 
1726.  At  Gallinas,  in  December, ' 
he  found  Benjamin  Cross,  whom  the  i 
natives  had  seized  and  kept  three 
months,  in  reprisal  for  some  of  their 
people,  who  had  been  seized  by  the 
English.  Such  seizures,  he  says, 
were  too  often  practiced  by  Bristol 
and  Liverpool  ships.  Cross  was 
ransomed  for  about  j£30.  At  Cape 
Mount,  he  found  the  natives  cautious 
of  intercourse,  for  fear  of  being 
seized.  At  Cape  Mesurado,  in  Jan- 
uary, 1727,  he  saw  many  of  the  na- 
tives, but  not  liking  to  venture  on 
shore,  had  no  discourse  with  them. 

In  1730,  Snelgrave,  who  had  been  • 
captured  by  pirates  nine  years  be- 
fore, was  again  on  the  coast.  There 
was  then  not  a  single  European  fac- 
tory on  the  whole  Windward  Coast, 
and  Europeans  were  "  shy  of  trust- 
ing themselves  on  shore,  the  natives 
being  very  barbarous  and  uncivil 
ized."  He  never  met  a  white  mar 
who  durst  venture  himself  up  the 
country.  He  mentions  the  suspicions 
and  revengeful  feelings  of  the  natives, 
occasioned  by  seizing  them  for  slaves, 
as  a  cause  of  the  danger.  He,  too, 
witnessed  human  sacrifices. 

Such  was  the  character  of  what  is 
now  Liberia,  after  268  years  of  in- 
tercourse with  slave  traders  and  pi- 
rates. 

Meanwhile,  nations  were  treating 
with  each  other  for  the  extension  of 
the  slave  trade.  The  Genoese  at 
first  had  the  privilege  of  furnishing 
the  Spanish  colonies  with  negro 
slaves.  The  French  next  obtained 
il,  and  kept  it  till,  according  to  Span- 
ish official  returns,  it  had  yielded 
them  $204,000,000.  In  1713,  the 
British  government,  by  the  famous 
Assiento  treaty,  secured  it  for  the 
South  Sea  Company  for  thirty  years. 
In  1739,  Spain  was  desirous  to  take 
the  business  into  her  own  hands,  and 
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England  sold  out  the  remaining  four 
years  for  £100,000,  to  be  paid  in 
London  in  three  months.* 
;^'-  From  this  time  to  1791,  when  the 

?iV  British  Parliament  began  to  collect 

?''tesliraony  concerning  the  slave  trade, 
.'v"  there  seems  to  have  been  no  impor- 
tant change  in  the  influences  opera- 
ting on  the  coast,  or  in  the  character 
of  its  inhabitants.     The   collection 

'.  and  publication  of  testimony  was  con- 
tinued till  the  passage,  in  1807,  of 

f  the  act  abolishing  the  trade.  From 
this  testimony,  it  appeared  that  nearly 

;  all  the  masters  of  English  ships  en- 

f  gaged  in  that  trade,  were  of  the  most 
abandoned  character,  none  too  good 

'■  to  be  pirates.  Their  cruelty  to  their 
own  men  was  so  excessive  and  so 

,  notorious,  that  crews  could  never  be 
obtained  without  great  difficulty, and 
seldom  without  fraud.  Exciting  the 
native  tribes  to  make  war  on  each 

^ther  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
'aves,  was  a  common  practice.  The 
Windward  Coast,  especially,  was 
fast  becoming  depopulated.  The 
Bassa  country,  and  that  on  the  Mesu- 
rado  and  Junk  rivers,  were  particu- 
larly mentioned,  as  regions  which 
had  suffered  in  these  wars  ;  where 
the  witnesses  had  seen  the  ruins  of 
villages,  lately  surprised  and  burned 
in  the  night,  and  rice  fields  unhar- 
vested,  because  their  owners  had 
been  seized  and  sold.  On  other 
parts  of  the  coast,  the  slaves  were 
collected,  and  kept  for  embarkation, 
in  factories  ;  but  on  the  "Windward 
Coast,  "  every  tree  was  a  factory," 
and  when  the  negroes  had  any  thing 
to  sell,  they  signified  it  by  kindling 
a  fire.  Here,  also,  was  the  princi- 
pal scene  of  "  panyaring  ;  "'that  is, 
of  enticing  a  negro  into  a  canoe,  or 
other  defenceless  situation,  and  then 
Seizing  him.      The   extent  of  this 


1^' 


practice  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact,  that  it  had  a  name  by  which  it 
was  universally  known.  A  negro 
was  hired  to  panyar  a  fine  girl,  whom 
an  English  captain  desired  to  possess. 
A.  few  days  after,  he  was  panyared 
himself,  and  sold  to  the  same  captain. 
"What!"  he  exclaimed,  "buy  me, 
a  great  trader?"  "Yes,"  was  "the 
reply,  "  we  will  buy  any  of  you,  if 
any  body  will  sell  you.''  It  was 
given  in  evidence,  that  business  could 
not  be  transacted,  if  the  buyer  were 
to  inquire  into  the  title  of  those  from 
whom  he  bought.  Piracy,  too,  added 
its  horrors  whenever  the  state  of  the 
world  permitted,  and,  as  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  show,  was  rampant 
when  Liberia  was  founded. 

Factories,  however,  were  gradually 
re-established  and  fortified  ;  but  not 
till  the  slave  trade  had  nearly  depop- 
ulated the  coast,  and  thus  diminished 
the  danger.  Two  British  subjects, 
Bostock  and  McQuinn,  had  one  at 
Cape  Mesurado.  In  June,  1813, 
His  Majesty's  ship  Thais  sent  forty 
men  on  shore,  who,  after  a  battle  in 
which  one  of  their  number  was  kill- 
ed, entered  the  factory  and  captured 
its  owners.  French,  and  especially 
Spanish  factories,  had  become  nu- 
merous. 

A  large  proportion,  both  of  the 
slave  ships  and  factories,  were  pirati- 
cal. By  the  laws  of  several  nations, 
the  trade  was  prohibited,  and  ships 
engaged  in  it  liable  to  capture. 
They  therefore  prepared  to  defend 
themselves.  The  general  peace 
which  followed  the  downfall  of  Na- 
poleon, left  many  privateers  and 
their  crews  out  of  employment,  and 
they  engaged  at  once  in  piracy  and 
the  slave  trade.  In  1818,  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh  communicated  to  the  ambas- 
sadors of  the  leading  powers  of  Eu- 


•  Rees'  Cyclopedia,  Art.  Assiento.  The  statement  may  be  slightly  inaccurate.  The 
treaty,  or  "  convention,"  with  Spain  in  1739,  stipulated  for  the  payment  of  £95,000,  and 
^■he  settlement  of  certain  other  claims,  the  amount  of  which  was  still  to  be  ascertained. 
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rope,  a  list  of  eighteen  armed  slavers 
lately  on  the  coast,  of  five  vessels 
taken  and  destroyed  by  them,  and  of 
several  battles  with  others ;  and  these 
were  mentioned  only  as  specimens. 

The  natives,  notwithstanding  the 
evils  which  the  slave  trade  inflicted 
upon  them,  were  infatuated  with  it. 
In  1821,  the  agents  of  the  Coloniza- 
tion Society  attempted  to  purchase  a 
tract  for  their  first  settlement  at 
Grand  Bassa.  The  only  obstacle 
was,  the  refusal  of  the  people  to  make 
any  concession  towards  an  abandon- 
ment of  that  traffic.  In  December 
of  that  year,  a  contract  with  that  in- 
dispensable condition  was  made  for 
Cape  Mesurado.  The  first  colonists 
took  possession,  January  7,  1822. 
In  November  of  the  same  year,  and 
again  in  December,  the  natives  at- 
tacked the  colony  in  great  numbers, 
and  with  an  obstinate  determination 
to  exterminate  the  settlers,  and  renew 
the  trade  at  that  accustomed  spot. 
In  April  and  May,  1823,  Mr.  Ash- 
mun,  governor  of  the  colony,  went 
on  business  along  the  coast  about  150 
miles,  to  Settra  Kroo.  "One  centu- 
ry ago,"  he  remarks,  "a  great  part  of 
this  line  of  coast  was  populous, 
cleared  of  trees,  and  under  cultiva- 
tion. It  is  now  covered  with  a  dense 
and  almost  continuous  forest.  This 
is  almost  wholly  a  second  growth; 
commonly  distinguished  from  the 
original  by  the  profusion  of  bram- 
bles and  brushwood,  which  abounds 
amongst  the  larger  trees,  and  renders 
the  woods  entirely  impervious,  even 
to  the  natives,  until  paths  are  opened 
by  the  bill-hook." 

In  May,  1825,  Mr.  Ashmun  pur- 
chased for  the  colony,  a  fine  tract  on 
the  St.  Paul's.  Of  this  he  says: 
"  Along  this  beautiful  river  were  for- 
merly scattered,  in  Africa's  better 
days,  innumerable  native  hamlets ; 
and  till  within  the  last  twenty  years, 
nearly  the  whole  river-board,  for  one 
or  two  miles  back,  was  under  that 


slight  culture  which  obtains  amonJ 
the  natives  of  this  country.     But  the 
population  has  been  wasted   by  the*; 
rage  for  trading  in  slaves,  with  whichi 
the  constant  presence  of  slaving  ves-l 
sels  and  the  introduction  of  foreign' 
luxuries  have  inspired  them.     TWi 
south  bank  of  this  river,  and  all  the'J 
intervening   country   between  it  and- 
the   Mesurado,  have  been,  from  this 
cause,  nearly  desolated  of  inhabitants. 
A  few  detached  and  solitary  planta- 
tions,    scattered     at   long   intervals, 
through   the  tract,  just  serve  to  in-' 
terrupt   the  silence   and  relieve  the 
gloom  which  reigns  over  the  whole ' 
region." 

The  moral  desolation,  he  found  to 
be  still  more  complete.  He  writes  : ' 
"The  two  slaving  stations  of  Cape' 
Mount  and  Cape  Mesurado  have,  for 
several  ages,  desolated,  of  every- 
thing valuable,  the  intervening  very' 
fertile  and  beautiful  tract  of  countrj 
The  forests  have  remained  untouch 
ed,  all  moral  virtue  has  been  extin- 
guished in  the  people,  and  their  in- 
dustry annihilated,  by  this  one  ruin- 
ous cause."  "Polygamy  and  do-  " 
mestic  slavery,  it  is  well  known,  are' 
as  universal  as  the  scanty  means  of 
the  people  will  permit.  And  a  licen- 
tiousness of  practice  which  none — 
not  the  worst  part  of  any  civilized 
community  on  earth — can  parallel, 
gives  a  hellish  consummation  to  the 
frightful  deformity  imparted  by  sin 
to  the  moral  aspect  of  these  tribes." 
"  The  emigrants,  from  the  hour  of 
their  arrival  in  Africa,  are  acted  upon 
by  the  vitiating  example  of  the  na- 
tives of  this  country.  The  amount 
and  effects  of  this  influence,  I  fear, 
are  generally  and  egregiously  under- 
rated. It  is  not  known  to  every  one, 
how  little  difference  can  be  per- 
ceived in  the  measure  of  intellect  pos- 
sessed by  an  ignorant  rustic  from  the 
United  Slates,  and  a  sprightly  native 
of  the  coast.  It  may  not  be  easily,^ 
credited,  but  the  fact  certainly  is 
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that  the  advantage  is,  oftenest,  on  the 
fide  of  the  latter.     The  sameness  of 
color,  and  the  corresponding  char- 
'acleristics  to  be  expected  in  different 
ibrtions  of  the  same  race,  give  to  the 
Example  of  the  natives  a  power  and 
influence  over   the  colonists,  as  ex- 
nsive  as  it  is   corrupting.     For  il 
niustnot  be  suppressed,  however  the 
'tKe  fact  may  be  at  variance  with  the 
ifirst  impressions  from  which  most 
'African    journalists    have    allowed 
ihemselves  to  sketch  the  character 
^f  the  natives,  that  it  is  vicious  and 
)ntaminating  in  the  last  degree.     I 
liave    often    expressed    my.  doubt, 
prhether  the   simple  idea  of  moral 
justice,  as   we  conceive  it  from  the 
Jearly  dawn  of  reason,  has  a  place  in 
fihe  thoughts  of  a  pagan  African.     As 
a  principle  of  practical  morality,  1 
am  sure  that  no  such  sentiment  ob- 
tains  in  the   breast  of  five  Africans 
^Mithin  my  acquaintance.     A  selfish- 
f4Ps  which   prostrates  every  consid- 
mtion  of  another's  good  ;  a  habit  of 
'■  dishonest  dealing,  of  which  nothing 
short  of  unceasing,  untiring  vigilance 
can  avert  the  consequences ;  an  un- 
limited indulgence  of  the  appetites; 
and  the  labored  excitement*,  and  un- 
bounded gratification  of  lust  the  most 
unbridled  and  beastly — these  are  the 
ingredients  of  the  African  character. 
And  however  revolting,  however,  on 
occasion,  concealed  by  an   assumed 
decency  of  demeanor ;  such  is  the 
common  character  of  all." 

This  last  extract  was  dated  May 

-  .20,   1827,  when  Mr.   Ashmun  had 

been  nearly  five  years  in  Africa,  and 

in  the  most  favorable   circumstances 

for  learning  the  truth. 

And  this  horrid  work  Was  still 
going  on.  In  August,  1823,  Mr. 
Ashmun  wrote  : — "  I  wish  to  afford 
the  Board  a  full  view  of  our  situation. 


and  of  the  African  character.  The 
following  incident  I  relate,  not  for  its 
singularity,  for  similar  events  take 
place,  perhaps,  every  month  in  the 
year;  but  because  it  has  fallen  under 
my  own  jbservation,  a'nd  I  can  vouch 
for  its  authenticity.  King  Boatswain 
received  a  quantity  of  goods  in  trade 
from  a  French  slaver,  for  which  he 
stipulated  to  pay  young  slaves.  He 
makes  it  a  point  of  honor  to  be  punc- 
luakto  his  engagements.  The  time 
was  at  hand  when  he  expected  the 
return  of  the  slaver.  He  had  not  the 
slaves.  Looking  round  on  the  peace- 
able tribes  about  him,  for  her  victims, 
he  singled  out  the  Queahs,  a  small 
agricultural  and  trading  people,  of 
most  inoffensive  character.  His 
warriors 'were  skillfully  distributed 
to  the  different  hamlets,  and  making 
a  simultaneous  assault  on  the  sleep- 
ing occupants,  in  the  dead  of  night, 
accomplished,  without  difficulty  or 
resistance,  the  annihilation,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  towns,  of  the 
whole  tribe.  Every  adult  man  and 
woman  was  murdered  ;  very  young 
children  generally  shared  the  fate  of 
their  parents ;  the  boys  and  girls 
alone  were  reserved  to  pay  the 
Frenchman." 

King  Boatswain  was  not  such  an 
untaught  barbarian  as  some  may  sup- 
pose. He  began  life  without  heredi- 
tary rank,  served  in  the  British  Navy 
till  he  attained  the  rank  of  boatswain, 
and  gradually  arose  among  his  own 
people  by  his  superior  intelligence 
and  force  of  character.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1824,  he  seized  86  more  of  tho 
Queahs. 

I  In  August,  1825,  the  Clarida,  a 
1  Spanish  slaver  connected  Avith  the 
i  factory  at  Digby,  a  little  north  of  the 
\  St.  Paul's,  plundered  an  English 
briff  at  anchor  in  Monrovia  harbor. 


•  Of  this,  in  respect  to  both  sexes,  we  might  have  produced  disp:usting  testimony 
more  than  a  century  old,  relating  especially  to  this  part  of  the  coast.  In  this,  as  in  other 
thiDgs,  their  character  had  eridentlv  undergone  nc  essential  change. 
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Mr.  Ashmun,  with  twenty-two  vol- 
unteers, and  the  captain  of  the  brig 
with  about  an  equal  force,  broke  up 
the  factory  and  released  the  slaves 
confined  in  it.  A  French  and  a 
Spanish  factory,  both  within  five 
miles  of  Monrovia,  uniting  their  in- 
terests with  the  Clarida,  were  soon 
after  broken  up,  and  their  slaves  re- 
leased. The  French  factory  had 
kidnapped,  or  purchased  of  kidnap- 
pers, some  of  the  colonists,  and  at- 
tempted to  hold  them  as  slaves. 

In  1826,  the  Minerva,  a  Spanish 
slaver,  connected  with  some  or  all  of 
the  three  factories  at  Trade  town, 
had  committed  piracy  on  several 
American  and  other  vessels,  and  ob- 
tained possession  of  several  of  the 
colonists.  At  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Ashmun,  she  was  captured  by  the 
Dragon,  a  French  brig  of  war,  and 
condemned  at  Goree.  The  factories 
at  Trade  town  bought  eight  of  the 
colonists,  who  had  been  "  panyared," 
and  refused  to  deliver  them  up  on  de- 
mand. In  April,  Mr.  Ashmun,  as- 
sisted by  two  Columbian  armed  ves- 
sels, landed,  broke  up  the -factories, 
and  released  the  slaves.  The  na- 
tives under  King  West,  then  rose  in 
defence  of  the  slavers,  and  made  it 
necessary  to  burn  Trade  town.  The 
Colonial  government  then  publicly 
prohibited  the  trade  on  the  whole 
line  of  coast,  over  which  it  assumed 
a  qualified  jurisdiction  from  Cape 
Mount  to  Trade  town.  In  July,  a 
combination  to  restore  Trade  town 
was  formed  by  several  piratical  ves- 
sels and  native  chiefs.  July  27,  the 
brig  John,  of  Portland,  and  schooner 
Bona,  of  Baltimore,  at  anchor  in 
Monrovia  harbor,  were  plundered  by 
a  piratical  brig  of  twelve  guns,  which 
then  proceeded  to  Gallinas  and  took 
in  600  slaves. 

"  The  slave  trade,"  Mr.  Ashmun 

wrote  about  this  time, "  is  the  pretext 

under  which  expensive  armaments 

are  fitted  out  every  week  from  Ha- 

-vana.   and -desperadoes  enlisted  for 


enterprises  to  this  country ;  in  whicl^, 
on  their  arrival,  the  trade  is  eitherl 
forgotten  entirely,  or  attended  to  as ; 
mere  secondary  object,  well  suited 
to  conceal,  from  cruisers  they 
fall  in  with,  their  real  object.^ 
Scarcely  an  American  trading  vessef 
has  for  the  last  twelve  months  been' 
on  this  coast,  as  low  as  six  degrees^ 
north,  without  sufiering  either  insulf 
or  plunder  from  these  Spaniards." 

The  batteries  for  the  protection  of 
Monrovia  harbor  were  immediately 
strengthened,  the  Trade  town  combi- 
nation was  of  short  continuance,  and- 
the  growth  of  the  Colony  soon 
changed  the  character,  both  of  the* 
coast  and  its  visiters. 

Would  the  non-resistance  policy  ofi 
William  Penn  have  succeeded  better  ?f! 
It  has  been  tried.    The  Pennsylvania^ 
Colonization  Society  commenced  an' 
unarmed  settlement  at  Bassa  Cove! 
about  the  end  of  the  year  1834; 
King  Joe  Harris  sold  them  landf 
settle  upon,  and  professed  to  be 
cordial  friend.     In  a  few  months,  a- 
slaver  arrived.     Harris  had  slaves' 
for  sale ;  but  the  slaver  would  not 
trade  so  near  a  settlement  of  Ameri- 
cans.    This  finished  the  temptation 
which  Harris  had  already  begun  to 
feel.     He  fell  upon  the  settlement  in 
the  dead  of  night,  killed  about  twenty 
of  the  colonists,  and  while  the  re-*i3J 
mainder  fled  to  save  their  lives,  plun- 
dered their  houses.     A  singular  fact 
shows  that  he  was  not  only  fully  and 
minutely  acquainted  with  their  peace- 
ful  character,  but   that  he  was  en- 
couraged by  it  to  make  the  attack. 
One  of  the  colonists  owned  a  musket, 
and  another  sometimes  borrowed  it; 
so   that  Harris  could  not  know  in 
which  of  their  houses  it  might  then 
happen    to  be.      He  therefore   re^ 
frained  from  attacking  either  of  those 
houses. 

Would  purely  missionary  estab- 
lishments be   more   secure?      This 
also  has  been  tried.     The  Methodic. 
station  at  Haddington,  on  the 
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of  the   St.   Paul's,  about  20  ;  Mr.   Appleby   at   Rockbokah.     To 
from   Monrovia,  was  of  that  |  guard   against  exposure  and  enrich 
aracter.     Gatumba,  king  of  those  i;  themselves,  the  chiefs  entered  into  a 
ly  known  here  as  Mendians,  and  i  conspiracy  to  kill  the  missionaries 
iyhose   strong  hold  was  about  two    and    plunder   their   premises.     The 
lays'  march  north-east  from  Monro-;  missionaries,  being  aware  of  the  de- 
ia,  had  in  his  employ,  Goterah,  a    sign,    were  on   their  guard,    and  its 
Cannibal   warrior  from  the  interior,    execution   was   deferred   to  a  more 
with  his  band   of  mercenary  .convenient  opportunity,  and,  as  Mr. 
'esperadoes,  had  desolated  many  na- '  Appleby   supposed,    was   at   length 
ive  towns,  and  taken  hosts  of  slaves  |'  abandoned.     Meanwhile,  Mr.  Minor 
r  his  employer  to  sell.     He   wr.s  \[  died.     The  natives   within  the  colo- 
^idently  a  remnant  of  the   Gir.gas.  r  nial  territory  agreed  to  force  the  colo- 
gne night  in   1841,  he   made  an  at-    nists  to  pay  higher  prices  for  provi- 
;ck  on   Ileddington.     His  threat?,    sions,  and  prepared  for  war.     Early 
i)  plunder  the  mission  property,  take;  in  December,   1843,  Mr.  Payne,  at 
children  in  school  for  slaves,  and    Half  Cavally,  finding  himself  sur- 
'at  the  missionary, had  been  reported    rounded    by   armed    natives,    from 
itt.  Heddington,  and   arms  had  been  ■  whom  his   life  and    the  lives  of  his 
procured  for  defence.     After  an  ob-    family  were  in  danger,  sent  to  Cape 
'stinate   contest,   Goterah   was    shot    Palmas  for  rescue.     When  his  mes- 
e  rushing,  sword  in  hand,  into  ;i  senger   arrived,    the    United    States 
mission-house.      His  followers  i;  squadron  had  just  come  in  sight.     A 
fresoonseizedwithapanic,andfled.j  vessel  was  immediately  sent  for  his 
;ong   the   camp   equipage   which  Ij  relief.     A  force   was  landed,  he  and 
left,  was  a  kettle,  which  Goterah  '  his  family  were  escorted  to  the  shore, 
had  brought  with  him,  to  boil  the  l|  taken  onboard  and  conveyed  to  Cape 
missionary  in  for  his  breakfast.  |j  Palmas,     On   proceeding  eastward, 

?  The  experiment  was  tried  again. ',  to  punish  the  murderers  of  the  crew 
The  Episcopal  missionaries  at  Cape  j  of  the  Mary  Carver,  the  squadron 
Palmas  imagined  that  the  peace  and  '  took  off  Mr.  Applebly  from  his  dan- 
safety  in  which  they  had  been  able  geroiis  position  at  Rockbokah.  The 
to  live  and  labor  for  several  years,  presence  of  the  squadron  soon  in- 
duced the  natives  to  make  peace  with 
the  colony;  but  for  several  weeks  it 
was  supposed  that  the  Cavally  station 
could  never  be  safely  resuined.  The 
school  at  Rockbokah  is  still  continued. 


were   in   no  degree  owing  to  coio- 

protection;  and  they  resolved  to 

^  act  accordingly.     They  commenced 

a  station  at  Half  Cavally,   about  13 

miles  east  of  the  Cape,  among  tlie 


natives,   but  within,  the  territory  of  under  a  native  teacher,  and  perhaps 

the  colony;  another  at  Rockbokah.  Mr.  Appleby  may  yet  return  to  it,  as 

about   eight  miles  farther  east,  and  the  natives  tliitik  that  his  presence  will 

beyond  the  limits  of  the  colonial  ter-  be,  in  some  degree,  a  pledge  of  peace, 

ritory;  and  another  at  Taboo,  some  We  may  tlien  consider  it  as  proved 


17  miles  beyond  Rockbokali.  in 
1842,  some  of  the  natives  near  tliese 
last  named  stations  seized  the  schoon- 
•er  Mary  Carver,  of  Salem,  mur- 
dered the  captain  and  crew,  and 
plundered  the  vessel.  The  perpe- 
trators of  this  outrage  soon  become 
kjiown  to  Mr.  Minor  at  Taboo,  and 


by  facts  of  the  plainest  significancy, 
that  up  to  the  commencement  of  this 
present  year,  1844,  unarmed  men, 
whetlicr  colonists  or  missionaries, 
white  or  black,  native  or  immigrant, 
could  not  live  safely  in  that  part  of 
the  world  without  colonial  pro- 
tection. 


(To  be  contiiuicd.) 
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Why  wiLt  NOT  others  "go  and  do 
likewise"  for  the  cause  of  colo- 
nization? 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter 
from  an  esteemed  minister  of  the 
gospel,  and  a  pastor  in  the  interior  of 
ihe  State,  accompanied  by  a  collec- 
tion from  the  people  of  his  charge  in 
behalf  of  the  Colonization  Society, 
exhibits  the  spirit  which  we  so  de- 
voutly desire  to  see  pervading  all  our 
churches,  and  the  great  community. 

"Dear  Sir  :— We  made  our  ef- 
fort for  the  Colonization  Society  a 
few  Sabbaths  ago,  and  the  result  is 
hereby  transmitted.  It  is  the  want 
of  means,  not  of  a  disposition,  that 
has  prevented  our  doing  more." 
(The  contribution  was,  relatively,  a 
very  liberal  one.)  "  I  have  rarely 
felt  more  the  want  of  a  mint  or  a  mine 
to  go  to  than  when  the  claims  of 
that  Society  have  been  before  me. 
There  are  many  fast  friends  of  the 
cause  in  this  region,  and  there  wotild 
be  many  more,  if  its  merits  could  be 
properly  represented.  It  suffers  by 
reason  of  having  withdrawn  so  much 
from  the  field.  Mutual  confidence 
between  the  Society  and  the  public 
has  in  this  way  been  weakened. 
Each  has  felt  itself  deserted  by  the 
other,  and  an  impression  has  been 
too  common,  that  the  cause  has  been 
given  up  even  by  its  friends,  as  not 
justifying  the  expectations  formerly 
entertained  of  it.  Its  enemies  have 
been  numerous  and  noisy,  and  as 
there  has  been  no  advocate  on  the 
ground  to  support  its  claims,  the 
charges  brought  against  it  have  gone 
uncontradicted,  and  the  community, 
acting  on  the  principle  that  silence 
gives  consent,  have  had  their  confi- 
dence shaken,  and  have  suspended  ef- 
fort. I  regret  that  you  cannot  visit 
eveiytown  and  county  in  our  State.  I 
believe  you  would  find  more  friends 


than  you  imagine,  and  perhaps  make 
more  than  you  find.  In  some  places 
where  you  have  been,  I  have  reason 
to  know  the  effect  has  been  most 
salutary.  We  ouglit  to  Iiave  county 
organizations,  to  rally  the  friends  of 
the  cause  and  to  concentrate  their  ef- 
forts. What  the  public  mind  needs, 
is  light,  and  if  one-half  of  the  funds 
of  the  Society  were  expended  in  dif- 
fusing  information,  it  would  occasion 
no  loss  to  the  cause." 

We  are  fully  aware  of  the  justness 
and  pertinency  of  some  of  the  re- 
marks of  our  valued  correspondent. 
This  righteous  and  blessed  cause  has 
indeed  retired  or  withdrawn  too  much 
from  the  field.  But  if  every  pastor 
had  had  the  zeal  and  moral  courage 
of  our  worthy  correspondent,  colo- 
nization would  not  have  been  so  lit- 
tle before  the  public  as  it  is  nor\i 
The  withdrawal  has  not  been  a^- 
gether  voluntary.  It  has  been  ex- 
iled from  many  pulpits  in  this  State ; 
in  some  cases,  as  a  well-meant,  though 
we  think  mistaken,  peace-offering, 
to  a  spirit  that  has  not  been  appeased 
or  satisfied  by  the  sacrifice ;  and  in 
others,  it  has  been  left  out  through 
the  combined  influence  of  apathy 
and  of  groundless  fears  of  disastrous* 
agitation. 

We  believe  that  if  "  the  merits"  of 
this  cause  could  be  properly  repre- 
sented to  pastors,  and  they  were 
really  in  possession  of-  the  facts 
which  characterize  its  present  condi- 
tion and  prospects,  it  would  be  wel- 
comed again  to  their  pulpits  as  "rank- 
ing," in  the  language  of  the  lamented 
Sherman,  "  with  the  most  important 
benevolent  institutions  of  this  cen- 
tury." 

If  pastors  would  contemplate  the 
colony  of  Liberia  in  the  light  in 
which  the  providence  of  God  has 
placed  it,  as  the  most  active  and  et 
ficient  agency  yet  discovered  for 
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ivilizaiion  and  Christianization  of 
_jca — if  they  would  think  of  the 
fjse.and  well-ordered  civil  govern- 
ment there  administered  now  wholly 
colored  men,   and  with   fifteen 
flusand  of  the  native  tribes  already 
nder   its    salutary    laws — if  they 
Buld  think    of    the  twenty-three 
ristian  churches  there,  with  fifteen 
Mildred  communicants,  nearly  Jive 
utidred  of  whom  are  converts  from 
native  pagan    tribes — if  they 
ould  think  of  the  schools  and  semi- 
naries of  learning  being    founded 
f^ere — of  the  physical  resources  and 
ffiimporal  prosperity  of  the  colony  at 
^present,  and  of  all  the  elements  of  a 
.permanent  social,  political  and  reli- 
'gious  influence   which   that  young 
.Christian  commonwealth  embodies, 
we  are  persuaded  they  would  not, 
i^they  could  not,  exclude  this  cause 
I  from  their  pulpits,  under  the   plea 
I  that  it  conflicted  or  ever  could  possi- 
/Wjt  conflict  in  any  way,  with  that 
|-Hfcd,  conservative,  Christian  phi- 
ranihropy  and    benevolence   which 
!;.;  seeks  the  highest  good  of  the  whole 
African  race. 

We  doubt  not  but  that  our  esteem- 
ed correspondent  has  estimated  too 
.  highly  the  influence  of  the  Secretary's 
visits  to   places  through  the  State. 
:  But  be  that  as  it  may,  he  cannot  visit 
^very  county  and  town  in  the  State,  { 
and  he  would  therefore  avail  himself] 


If 
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of  this  opportunity  and  this  means  of 
earnestly  requesting  other  pastors  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  to  fol- 
low the  example  to  which  these  re- 
marks refer,  and  to  send  us  their 
contributions  to  a  cause  whose  merits 
are  not  exceeded  even  by  its  present 
pressing  necessities.  Were  every 
pastor  and  people  to  do  as  much  in 
proportion  to  their  means  as  those 
above  alluded  to,  our  funds  would 
soon  bear  a  proper  relation  to  our 
wants,  and  the  much  desired  line  of 
coast  on  the  western  shores  of  Africa 
would  soon  be  ours,  under  colonial 
law,  and  forming  an  available  plat- 
form for  the  settlement,  institutions 
and  extending  enterprise  of  a  civi- 
lized and  Christian  people. 

Will  not  our  individual  patrons, 
too,  receive  an  intimation  from  us  at 
this  time,  volunteer  their  contribu- 
tions, and  save  us  from  the  delay 
and  expenses  of  agencies  ?  A  little 
thought  bestowed  on  this  subject,  a 
little  prompt  and- generous  eflTort  on 
the  part  of  our  friends  at  this  time, 
would  furnish  us  the  means  of  se- 
curing some  objects  of  vital  and  per- 
manent interest  to  our  prosperous 
and  promising  colony  at  Liberia. 
Will  the  liberal  devise  liberal  things, 
and  respond  to  our  appeal?  We 
shall  see. 

D.  L.  CARROLL, 
Cor.  Sec,  iV.  V.  S.  C.  S. ' 
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Monrovia,  Liberia, 
•r----  October  22d,  ISU. 

Rev.  and  Dear  Sir: — By  the 
"Francis  Lord,"  which  left  our  port 
about  the  12th  ultimo,  I  informed 
you  of  my  return  to  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment, and  of  the  condition  of  the 
immigrants  whom  I  left  at  Green- 
ville, and  of  those  who  arrived  at 
this  place  in  the  ship  "  Virginia,"  on 
3d  of  August. 


Since  the  date  of  my  last  letter, 
two  more  of  the  last  immigrants  have 
died,  a  very  aged  woman,  named 
Hannah,  and  an  old  gentleman,named 
Benjamin  Lawson.  The  latter  made 
a  will,  and  bequeathed  all  his  effects 
to  Abram  Blackford.  Two  more  of 
the  immigrants  by  the  "Lime  Rock," 
have  died — a  woman  about  seventy 
years  of  age,  named  Judith,  and  a 
child  about  three  years  old.     Nearly 
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all  of  the  last  company  have  expe- 
rienced one  attack,  or  more,  of  ac- 
climating fever.  None  are  on  the 
sick  list  at  present ;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  occasional  slight  attacks 
of  intermittent  fever,  they  are  all  en- 
joying good  health.  The  Governor 
is  making  preparations  for  their  re- 
moval to  their  future  place  of  resi- 
dence, on  the  St.  Paul's  river. 
About  one-third  of  them  have  been 
going  to  school,  during  most  of  the 
time  since  their  arrival ;  and  several 
of  them  have  made  considerable 
progress  in  learning  to  read  and 
write. 

From  my  experience  and  observa- 
tions, I  am  fully  satisfied  that  foity- 
nine  persons  in  fifty,  if  not  ninety- 
nine  in  one  himdred,  who  come  from 
the  United  States  to  Liberia,  might 
pass  safely  through  the  acclimating 
fever,    provided   their  constitutions 
were  not  much  impaired  by  previous 
disease  ;  and  they  could  be  prevailed 
on  to  exercise  that  prudence  which 
is  necessary.     Moderation  in  exjjo- 
sure   and  exercise,   contentment  of 
mind,  and  temperance  in  eating  and 
drinking,  and  in  the  use  of  physic, 
are  sine  qua  nons  to  the  enjoyment 
of  health   in  this  country.    These 
precautions  should  especially  be  ob- 
served during  the  first  six  or  eight 
.months.    And,  if  they  were  always 
observed  by  new-comers,  whether 
white  or  colored,  I  believe  that  the 
proportionate     number    of     deaths 
would  be  at  least  one-half,  if  not 
three-fourths  less  than  it  has  been 
heretofore.     One  of  the  late  immi- 
grants had  several  relapses,  in  con- 
sequence of  intemperance  in  eating ; 
and,  after  having  become  exceedingly 
feeble,  he  consented  to  abstain  from 
every   article  of    food   except  that 
which  I  sent  to  him  ;  and,  through 
the  kindness  of  Governor  Roberts' 
lady,  he  was  regularly  furnished  for 
four  or  five  days,  with  such  things  as 
1  directed.     The  poor  fellow  thought 


that  his  prescribed  diet  was  v^ 
slim  in  proportion  to   his  appetite! 
but  he  stuck  to  the  pledge,  an4  a  it 
storation  to  health  was  the  conse 
quence. 

My    own    health   is   remarkabli 
good    at    presents-only  two   chil] 
within  the  last  two  months.     I  stiL, 
have   occasional  ephemeral  feverM 
which  generally  go  ofi"  kindly,  when 
not  fed  too  much. 

I  received  the  medical  book^ 
(sixteen  volumes,)  which  were  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  Bell,  of  Philadelphia^ 
for  the  use  of  the  Liberia  Medici 
School.  Although  I  did  not  receivi 
any  information  respecting  them,  exi 
cept  the  notice  in  your  last  lettei^ 
yet  I  intend  to  address  Dr.  B.  a  lei 
ter  of  thanks.  Such  presents  wifl' 
always  be  gratefully  received. 

My  students  are  making  fine  pro^ 
gress  in  their  studies.     They  are  of! 
very  considerable  assistance  to  me^j 
and  I  hope  and  believe  that  they  M[1 
become  blessings  to  the  colony .^TJ 
endeavor  to  give  them  every  oppor-^ 
tunity  to  learn  practically,  as  well  as 
theoretically,   by  frequently  taking 
them  with  me  and  giving  them  clini- 
cal lectures. 

Yours  sincerely, 

J.  W.  LUGENBEEL. 
Rev.  W.  McLain,  • 

Sec^y  ,3m.  Col.  Society. 


Monrovia, 

October  23d,  18U. 

Dear  Sir  : — We  arrived  safe  at 
Monrovia  on  the  1st  inst.,  after  a- 
passage  of  43  days,  including  3  days  *' 
spent  at  Porto  Praya.  On  my  arri- 
val, I  found  every  thing  quiet  and  the 
affairs  of  the  Society  progressing  in 
their  regular  order. 

The  emigrants  by  the  Lime  Rock 
and  Virginia  are  all  doing  well,  the 
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[former  at  Sinou,  and  the^latter  for  the 
{present  at  Monrovia.  Preparations 
[are  being  made  for  their  reception 
the  St.  Paul's  river,  where  1  ex- 
Tpect  to  be  able  to  remove  them  now  in 
'a few  days.  Those  at  Sinou  are  al- 
ready on  their  farms  and  doing  well. 
TDf.  Lugenbeel  speaks  of  them  as 
^'a  very  industrious  and  enterprising 
company,  and  a  great  acquisition  to 
that  part  of  the  colony.  The  Doctor 
has  been  exceedingly  successful  in 
carrying  them  through"  the  acclima- 

.'  v^  ting  fever — of  the  two  companies,  but 

■'    five  have  died  ;  and  of  that  number, 

.     but  one  grown  person. 

;  I  called  at  Porto  Praya,  but  could 
not  succeed  in  obtaining  mules  for 
the  colony.  I  saw  but  one  on  the 
island,  which  belonged  to  the  French 

^;  consul,  and  could  not  be  purchased. 
I  shall  send  to  Sierra  Leone,  in  a  few 
weeks,  to  procure  two  or  three  good 
horses,  so  as  to  commence  opera- 
tions at  the  farm  in  earnest — without 
inimals,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 
'  cultivate  any  thing  here  to  advantage. 
Most  of  the  farmers  in  Liberia  have 
been  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the 
plough,  and,  in  its  absence,  have  be- 
come discouraged,  lam  determined, 
sir,  if  such  a  thing  is  possible,  (and  I 
believe  it  is,)  to  introduce  the  plough 
at  once. 


I  have  just  been  informed  (hat  the 
king,  chiefs  and  head-men  of  the 
New  Cesters  territory  are  disposed 
to  sell  their  country  to  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  as  no  time  should  be  lost 
in  acquiring  it,  as  two  grand  objects 
will  be  gained,  viz  :  that  of  extending 
our  territory  along  the  coast,  and  ex- 
tinguishing forever  the  slave  trade 
between  Monrovia  and  Cape  Palmas. 
I  have  this  day  sent  a  commissioner 
to  treat  with  them  for  the  purchase 
of  their  territory,  and  wish  him  suc- 
cess with  all  my  heart. 

Business  is  exceedingly  dull  all 
along  the  coast,  and  particularly  so 
at  the  settlements.  This  is  somewhat 
owing  to  the  great  quantity  of  rain 
that  has  fallen  the  present  season. 
Goods  are  plenty,  and  selling  in  the 
colony  almost  at  American  prices. 

Business  will  no  doubt  improve  in 
a  few  weeks,  when  the  rains  will 
have  ceased,  so  that  the  people  from 
the  interior  can  pass  down  to  the 
beach. 

.  I  am,  sir,  respectfully, 
Your  ob't  servant, 
J.  J.  ROBERTS. 
To 

Rev.  W.  McLain, 
Sec'y  Am.  Col.  Society,' 
Washington  City,  D.  C. 


Africa    iin    important    portion   of 

"  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and 
.preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature," 
is  the  great  missiotiary  command  of 
our  Lord.  The  world,  then,  is  the 
field  of  missions,  and  each  portion  of 
it  can  present  its  own  distinct  claims 
to  our  charitable  regard  as  a  part  of 
that  field.  And,  as  the  world  is  di- 
vided naturally  into  five  grand  divi- 
sions, and  each  of  these  vary  much 


tl)c    /icl6    of    Cfiristian    Missions. 

from  each  other,  it  can  hardly  be 
supposed  that  the  claims  of  each  do 
not  differ  much  from  those  of  the 
other.  Now,  we  are  not  going  to 
make  any  invidious  comparisons,  we 
have  no  intention  of  placing  beside 
each  other,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  or 
America,  north  or  south,  that  we  may 
strike  a  balance  in  favor  of  any  one ; 
but  we  do  wish  to  present  the  claims 
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No  land  whose  name  in  exile  heard,  will  dart, 
Ice  thro'  his  veins  and  lightning  throughhis 
Ah !  yes,  beneath  the  learns  of  brighter  skies, 
His  home  amidst  his  lathers'  country  lies." 
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of  Africa,  as  being  no  mean  ones,  to  be  i 
regarded  as  a  most  important  part  of; 
the  great  sphere  of  Christian  missions,  j 
Africa,  to  say  nothing  of  its  com-i 
paratively  large  extent,  is  not,  by  any 
means,  an  unimportant  portion  of  our 
earth.  Physically,  it  appears  the  first 
favorite  of  the  great  Creator. 

"  A  land,  of  every  land  the  pride, 

Beloved  by  heaven  o'er  all  the  world  beside." 

Its  soil  most  abounds  in  the  rich- 
est productions  ;  its  birds  are  of  the 
most  various,  beautiful,  and  noble 
species ;  and  its  minerals  of  the 
most  valuable  kind. 

"  Africa's  sunny  fountains, 
Roll  down  their  golden  sands." 

But  we  would  speak  more  espe- 
cially of  its  moral  features.  It  is 
emphatically  the  home  of  the  colored 
race,  and  as  such,  chiefly,  it  presents 
its  high  demand  for  the  gospel  and 
its  attendant  blessings.  If  the  co- 
lored man  has  any  right  to  these 
privileges — if  he  has  any  title  to  chal- 
lenge  them  at  our  hands,  then  has  ;•  ^^^"^  ^""^^^'y  millions,  yet  populate 

./••      ,         1  •  1     u  1      I;  their  own  country.     If  then,  these 

Africa  her  claims,  and  she  makes  ^  ,       -^ 

,,        .    ,,  c  11  .1,  T. 'can  be  extensively  blessed,  elevated, 

them  in  the  name  of  all  the  race.    It  ,1  j  »  > 

and  saved,  the  whole  race  must  be 
afiected,  and  all  the  exiles  must  also 
be  made  to  rejoice. 

He  who  designs  to  purify  the 
waters  of  the  stream  most  effectually, 
and  speedily,  acts  wisely  in  begin- 
ning at  the  fountain  head.  So,  also, 
he  who  would  benefit  a  nation  most 
successfully,  must  seek  out,  not  its 
wanderers  and  scattered  fragments, 
but  its  source  and  the  place  of  its 
!^  residence.  The  influence  which 
may  there  be  exerted,  like  that  which 


As  is  Palestine  to  the  wandering'] 
Jew,  such  is  Africa  to  the  exiled! 
colored  man :  it  is  his  own,  his  na- 
tive land.  But,  what  is  of  special, 
importance  to  be  remembered,  ig,*^ 
that  it  is  only  in  his  home  that  he  *.t 
can  be  approached  by  us  with  the^? 
gospel  under  favorable  circumstances. 
Only  there,  he  exists  as  aman,  might  ", 
almost  be  said ;  certainly,  only  there 
in  a  condition  in  which  a  man  should 
be  found,  in  order  that  the  gospel 
may  do  for  him  all  that  is  in  its 
power.  It  is  only  in  Africa  that  the 
full  experiment  of  the  adaptation  of 
the  gospel  to  elevate  him  can  be 
made.  And,  besides,  the  largest 
number  of  the  race  are  yet  congre-  ■Sj 
;!  gated  there.  After  all  the  draining  and  g  j 
i|  murders  of  the  slave  trade,  it  is  esti- 
;  mated  that  one  hundred,  or  an  hun- 


is  true,  indeed,  this  portion  of  the 
human  family  is  "  a  nation  scattered 
and  peeled ;"  and  to  the  four  winds  of 
heaven  have  been  exiled  th6  natives 
of  Africa.  And  now,  because  under : 
every  sun  they  toil,  bearing  "  the 
heat  and  burden  of  their  day,"  some 
may  suppose  they  are  a  people  with- 
out a  country — and  it  is  so?  Are 
they  an  anomaly  in  the  world  ? 

"  And  is  the  Negro  outlawed  from  his  birth  ? 
Is  he  alone  a  stranger  on  the  Earth  ? 
Is  there  no  shed,  whose  peeping  roof  appears, 
Solonaly  that  itfiUs  his  eyes  with  tears? 
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lould  touch  the  heart  in  the  living 
Iframe,  shall  soon  spread  itself  until 
[it reaches  the  extremities  of  the  body. 
[ence,  we  are  fully  persuaded  that 
Pthe  friend  of  the  colored  race,  who 
Fdesires  to  bestow  upon  it  the  most 
Rxtensive  and  speediest  benefits,  will 
sitain  his  end  most  surely  by  labor- 
Rn'g  to  bless  the  millions  yet  in  their 
)wn  land.      The   claim,   therefore, 
if  Africa  for   the   blessings   of  the 
gospel  may,   in  a  most    important 
Rsense,  be  considered  as  that  of  the 
Fwhole  of  her  children,  both  at  home 
fand  abroad  ;  as  that  of  a  whole  race 
Pof  the   human  family.     Yes !     Let 
[Africa  be  regenerated  and  who  can 
rdoubt  that  her  sons,  afar  off,  and  her 
Fdaughters,  in  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
fshall  begin  to  rise  from  the  dust  and 
bel  the  benign  influence  of  her  ele- 
ition  and  sanctification.     Let  Africa 
take  her  place,  through  the  gospel's 
power,   amongst    Christian  nations, 
and    the  African  will  every    where 
obtain  his   place  amongst  men.     If 
the  truth  can  be  made  to  appear  in 
that  long  degraded  land,  that  its  in- 
habitants are  not  inferior,  or  at  least 
80   inferior   as  some   may   suppose, 
.-  the    influence  of   this    alone    will, 
while  it  shall  speak  to  the  colored 
man  every   where   in  tones  of  en- 
couragement  and,  consolation,  place 
him    in    the    eyes    of  mankind    on 
new  vantage  ground.     Thus    shall 
be    removed,    if    ever    it    can    be, 
the  oppressive  incubus  which  loads 
•down,  and   paralizes    his    energies, 
while  he   is   found   amongst    those 
with    skins    "  not  colored  like  his 


own."  Or,  if  this  may  not  be,  yet 
will  he  not  be  induced,  beholding 
the  glory  of  his  own  land,  to  make 
it  his  abode,  and  thus  the  exiles  be 
all  again  gathered  ? 

If,  then,  the  claims  of  Africa  be 
one  and  the  same  with  those  of  all 
the  race,  we  must  so  estimate  them. 
And  what  are  those  claims  ?  They 
are  those  of  millions  of  the  most 
wronged,  injured,  and  debased  of 
mankind.  There  is  no  necessity 
that  proof  should  be  produced  on  this 
subject  Every  wind  and  wave  of 
the  ocean,  every  land,  and  every  kin- 
dred and  tribe  under  the  whole  hea- 
vens, are  swift  witnesses  to  reveal 
the  truth.  Every  wind  has  borne 
the  groans  of  the  African,  every  wave 
has  heard  his  cries,  every  land  has 
drunk  in  his  blood,  and  every  kin- 
dred and  tribe  has  oppressed  him. 
Oh  !  with  what  a  voice  do  his  pro- 
tracted, various,  and  aggravated  inju- 
ries plead  at  the  court  of  Heaven 
against  the  world !  And  yet  it  has 
not  been  enough  that  the  world 
should  league  against  him,  but  hell 
itself  has  seemed  to  open  her  widest 
gate  against  him  also.  Is  it  not  she 
who  has  added  to  chains  forged  out 
by  human  hands,  the  not  less  en- 
thralling spiritual  bonds  of  the  lowest 
superstition  '?  No  where  does  super- 
stition of  so  deposing  a  character, 
prevail  as  in  Africa  :  and  the  whole 
land  mourns  under,  its  corrupting, 
horrid  havoc.  Such  is  the  condition 
of  the  millions  whose  claims  are  em- 
bodied in  that  of  Africa.  And,  assur- 
edly, if  the  neediest  may  make  the 
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most  imperative  demands  upon 
Christian  charity,  hers  shall  not  be  all 
in  vain.  Oh  !  she  seems  to  bow 
herself  low  in  the  dust  of  her  humi- 
liation, and  pointing  to  her  millions, 
in  body  lacerated,  chained  and  worn 
out  with  toil,  in  spirit  enshrouded, 
corrupt,  and  miserable,  the  most 
wretched  of  the  human  family,  she 
presents  the  strongest  plea  which  the 
world  has  ever  heard.  She  calls  on 
all  Christian  nations  for  Heaven's 
great  remedy  for  human  woes,  the 
gospel.  She  calls  on  all ;  but  when 
she  turns  to  us,  does  not  her  plea 
grow  peculiarlypowerful  ?  Does  she 
not  demand  benevolence  of  the 
American  Christian  as  tenfold  her 
due  ?  ■  America  has  shared  largely  in 
the  inflictionof  her  wrongs,  and  ought 
she  not,  therefore,  to  be  foremost 
and  most  diligent  in  stretching  out 
the  hand  of  mercy  ?  But  many  will 
be  ready  to  admit  all  we  say  in  re- 
gard to  the  great  necessity  which  ex- 
ists, that  Africa  should  feel  the  re- 
deeming agency  of  the  gospel,  but, 
still  cherishing  the  belief  that  there 
is  not  much  hope  of  her  redemption, 
may  suppose  that  other  lands  may, 
on  this  score,  have  prior  and  greater 
claims.  The  husbandman  will  turn 
away  from  the  barren  land,  he  will 
not  plough  or  sow  in  the  thankless 
desert ;  in  such  places  he  will  not 
expend  his  labor ;  at  least,  until  all 
his  productive  fields  have  been  culti- 
vated. So,  if  any  part  of  the  great 
missionary  field  be,  evidently,  and 
hopelessly,  a  waste  which  will  yield 
to  no  cultivation,  it  may  properly  be 


left  untouched  until  other  and  more 
promising  parts  are  filled  with  the 
good  seed.  But  is  such  the  case  in 
Africa  ?  Is  there  indeed  but  little 
hope  of  the  redemption  of  her  mil:^ 
lions  ? 

On  the   contrary,  there  is  much;| 
hope,  and  we  behold  in  her  a  field'j 
of  rich  promise.     If  we  had  no  other  1 
reason  for  so  thinking,  we  have,  at 
least,  the  sure    word   of  prophecy. 
True,  indeed,  there  is  a  curse  record- 
ed :  "  Cursed  be  Canaan  ;  a  servant 
of  servants  shall  he  be  unto  his  bre- 
thren." But  who  has  ascertained  that 
this  curse  is  to  cover  the  whole  space : 
from  the  deluge  to  the  conflagration  ? 
Is  there  no  millenial  time,  when  even 
the  seed  of  Ham  shall  commute  a  pro- 
tracted curse  for  the  blessings  of  the 
Messiah  ?    Ah,  yes,  the  prophets  de 
clare :     "  In  him  shall  all  the  fami^ 
lies  of  the  earth  be  blessed  ;''  and,  as 
if  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  it 
is  also  written :  "  Ethiopia  shall  soon 
stretch   out  her   hands  unto  God;" 
and  again:  "  From  beyond  the  rivers 
of  Ethiopia,  my  suppliants,  even  the 
daughter  of  my  distressed,  shall  bring 
mine   offering."      The   time,   then, 
certainly  hastens  on  when  the  day  of 
Africa's   redemption   shall  brightly 
dawn. 

But,  apart  from  prophecy,  there 
are  other  considerations  which  pe- 
culiarly encourage  the  hope  of  bene- 
fiting Africa  through  missionary  la- 
bors. And  here  we  shall  adopt  the 
words  of  the  Christian  Advocate. 
The  editor,  in  speaking  on  this  sub- 
ject, uses  the  following  language  : 
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Africa  the  fitld  of  Christian  Missions. 
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Africa,  where  tlie  success  which  has  al- 
ready crowned  cur  etforts,  is  beyond  any 
thing  which  our  fondest  anticipations   liad 
reached  ;  and  when  this  success,  jreat  as  it 
has  been,  has  only  afforded  a  glimpse  of 
that  which   lij;  before  us  if  we  faithfully 
improve  our  advantages.     Here,  God  has 
placed  tribes  and  nations  in  our  haiics,  wlio 
are  calling  us,   instead   of  wailing  to  be 
called.    Away  in  the  interior,  the  savage 
heathen   people   have   heard  of  the  white 
man's  God,  who  is   proclaimed  on  the  sea 
coast — and  already  they  ask  to  b'?  taught 
the  message  of  mercy  and  love  wliich  canie 
down  from   heaven.     We  repeat  it,   that 
nothing  but  men  and  means  are  wanting  to 
bring  all  the  tribes  of  Africa,  sor.th  of  the 
great  desert  of  Sahara,  into  the  obedience  of 
the  Gospel  within  a  very  few  years.    Even 
the  present  generation  may  be  converted  ; 
but  if  not.  the  rising  generation  are  ready 
to  be  trained  in   scliools,  and  to  be  made 
Christians,  so  far  as  they  can  be  made  so, 
by  a  Christian  education.     Consider  for  a 
moment  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
people  of  whonr.  we  speak  diti'er  from  other 
neathen  nations,  and  which  favor  iheir  con- 
.version    by  the    agency   of  missionaries. 
First,  then,  they  have  no  national  religion, 
or  religious  establishment.    Where  this  ex- 
ists, it  opposes  a  formidable  obstacle  to  the 
Gospel,  however  absurd  may  be  the  super- 
stition so  established  ;  for  the  secular  in- 
terests of  the  priesthood  urge  them  to  resist 
any  change  of  the  national  religion,  and 
they   necessarily  possess   great  influence 
with  the  people.      The   missionary  must, 
under  such  circumstances,  expect  to  en- 
counter hate  and  persecution  p.'-oportioned 
to  the  danger  with  which  the  religion  he 
teaches  threatens  the  priests. 

Secondly.  In  Africa,  the  kings,  and  their 
official  functionaries,  lose  no  secular  ad- 
vantages by  embracing  Christianity.  On 
the  contrary,  they  arc  even  raised  by  it  in 
the  estimation  of  their  heathen  countrymen. 
In  man}-;  and,  perhaps,  in  nearly  all  other 
heathen  countries,  to  embrace  Christianity 
is  to  become  obnoxious  to  priestlv  revenge, 
to  popular  hate,  and  civil  oppressioc. 

Thirdly.  The  Africans  already  look 
upon  the  white  man  as  their  sup?rior,  and 
hence  desire  to  imitate  him.  The  very 
ability  to  read  and  write  gives  dignity  and 
importance  to  a  colored  man  among  them, 
and  they  express  their  admiration  bv  calling 
him  a  white  man.  It  would  follow,  of 
course,  that  they  embrace  every  opportunity 
to  place  their  children  in  the  schools  where 
it  IS  proposed  to  teach  them  to  read  and 
write.  We  might  point  out  many  other 
circumstances  which  place  the  people  of 
Africa  in  a  most  favorable  state  for  the  suc- 
cess of  Christian  efforts  to  civilize  and 
Christianize   them  ;    but   these    we   have 


mentioned  offer  encouragements  too  strong 
to  be  resisted  by  those  whose  hearts  are  in 
the  work. 

But  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  that 
God,  in  his  piovidence,  has  established 
Christian  colonies  along  the  western  coast 
j  of  Africa,  composed  otemigrants  from  our 
own  country,  and  in  which  we  have 
churches,  whose  piety  and  Christian  deport- 
ment are  spoken  of  throughout  the  world. 

In  the  last  paragraph,  allusion   is 
made  to  the   beginning  of  the  evan- 
gelization   of    Africa   through    the 
means  of  colonies.     On    this  point, 
did  time  and  space  permit,  we  should 
like   to   enlarge.     The   colonization 
scheme  removes  the  chief  and  pecu- 
liar difficulties  which   seemed  to  op- 
pose the    entrance  of  the  gospel  into 
Africa.     Missionary  operations  there 
have     apparently,   heretofore,   been 
almost  precluded,  because   the  sa- 
vageness  of  the  people  has  led  them 
to  destroy  the  unprotected  missiona- 
ries, and  because  the  climate  is  des- 
tructive  to   the  life   of  white  men. 
But  a  colony  of  colored  people  are 
secure   against  both  of  these   evils, 
and  presents  itself  as  an  army  of  ef- 
fective  missionaries.     The  door  is 
now,  therefore,  open.      The  field  is 
now  prepared   for  Christian   benefi- 
cence ;  and  Africa,  by  the  claims  of  a 
whole  race,  by  the  wrongs,  injuries, 
and  degradation  of  that  race,  beyond 
all   others,    and  by   the  peculiar  fa- 
cilities   thus  afforded    for  the   intro- 
duction of  the  gospel,  is  proven  to 
be  a  most   important  portion  of  the 
field  of  Christian  missions. 

One  word  in  conclusion,  every 
argument  which  can  be  used  for 
the  evangelization  of  this  country, 
speaks  strongly  for  the  colonization 
scheme.     For  it  is  through  it  alone, 
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that  Africa,  can  be  reached  by  the 
,white  race.  Under  the  shadow  of 
its  wing  alone,  can  the  missionary 
live  and  labor  ;  or  rather,  to  it  must 
the  land  look  for  those  who  are  to 
live  and  labor  for  it.  All,  therefore, 
of  Africa's  claims  for  the  gospel,  are 
embodied  in  those  which  are  urged 
by  the  Colonization  Society ;  and 
where  the  latter  pleads,  it  only  ut- 


"  ters  the  voice  of  that  dark  land  sue- 
ing  for  redemption.  Let  the  Chris- 
tian listen  and  respond  to  these  plead- 
ings. They  are  the  cry  of  one,  not 
from  Macedonia,  but  from  Africa, 
saying,  "  come  over  and  help 
us."  May  we  not  assuredly  gather 
that  the  Lord  halh  thus  called 
us  to  preach  the  gospel  unlo  Af- 
rica. 


fe.-J 


5ln    ©bjectio 

The  friends  of  colonization  are^ 
sometimes  told,  "  Your  object  may ! 
36  good  enough,  but  you  never  can 
iccomplish  it.  The  whole  commer- 
iial  marine  of  the  United  States  is 
lot  sufficient  to  take  away  even  the 
mnual  increase  of  the  colored  popu- 
ation."  And  this  is  asserted  by  in- 
elligent  men,  with  perfect  confi- 
lence,  as  the  result  of  arithmetical 
talculation. 

To  such  an  objection  we  might 
mswer :  "  What  of  that  ?     We  have 
lever  undertaken    nor  expected   to 
emove  the  annual  increase  of  the 
:olored  population.     It  is  enough  for 
IS  if  we  .  remove  so  many  as  to  con- 
fer invaluable  benefits  on  two  conti- 
lents,  and  prepare  the   way  for  im- 
nensely  greater  emigration  than  any  j 
ociety  can  conduct." 
.  But  it  may  be  well  to  look  for  a 
aoment  at  the  objector's  arithmetic. 
i*erhaps  there  is  some  mistake  in  it. 
The  numbers  are  as  follows : 
}lavesintheU.S.inl840,  2,487,355 

■"  "        1830,2,010,436 

ncrease  in  10  years,      -       476,919 
"  1  year,  nearly,      47,692 


n   eramtntJi. 

Free  colored  persons  in  '40,   386,235 
"        "  ••       1830,    319,599 


Increase  in  10  years,  -  66,636 
"  1  year,  nearly,       6,664 

Addann.  increase  of  slaves,  47,692 
Annual  increase  of  colored 

people,        ...      54,356 

By  law,  a  vessel  is  allowed  to  take 
three  passengers  for  every  five  tons 
of  her  measurement.  The  same  ves- 
sel might  make  three  trips  to  Africa 
annually ;  and,  carrying  three  per- 
sons to  every  five  tons  at  each  trip, 
would  carry  nine  persons  to  every 
five  tons  in  a  year.  At  this  rate,  the 
tonnage  necessary  to  remove  the  an- 
nual increase  of  the  colored  popula- 
tion would  be  nearly  30,197  tons. 

The  actual  tonnage  of  the  United 
States,  in  1843,  was  2,158,602  tons. 

One  seventieth  of  this,  is  36,837 
tons. 

One  seventieth  part  of  "  the  whole 
commercial  marine  of  the  United 
States,"  therefore,  is  more  than  suf- 
ficient for  the  removal  of  the  annual 
increase. 

But  again:  The  colored  popula- 
tion in  1840,  was — 
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Hon.  Roger  Minott  Sherman. 
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['.  Slaves 
Free 


-     2,487,355 
386,235 


Total       -         -     2,873,590 

The    commercial   marine   of  the 

,  United  States,  at  three  passengers  for 

five  tons,  might  carry — 

At  a  single  trip     -        -     1,295,162 


At  two  trips  -  -  2,590,324 
At  two  trips  &  a  quarter  3,237,905 
So  it  appears  that  "  the  whole 
commercial  marine  of  the  United 
States"  is  more  than  sufficient  to 
carry  away  the  whole  colored  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  in  a  single 
year. 


;Qonorable   'B  o  fl  t  r   iHinptt   .Sdcrmon. 


Since  our  last  number  was  issued, 
we  have  come  into  the  possession  of 
a  fact  relative  to  the  interest  which 
the  late  lamented  Roger  M.  Sher- 
man felt  in  colonization,  which  we 
cannot  withhold  from  our  readers. 
We  stated  then  that  Mr.  Sherman  had 
left  a  bequest  to  this  Society  of 
$4,000.  Of  this  sum,  $2,000  is  be- 
queathed in  the  body  of  the  will,  and 
$2,000  in  a  codicil.  We  have  since 
learned,  from  an  intimate  friend  of 
his  who  is  acquainted  with  the  facts, 
that  "f^e  last  time  Mr.  Sherman 
ever  wrote  his  name  was  in  his  sig- 
nature to  that  codicil." 

What  a  sublime  testimony  is  this 
of  the  high  estimation  in  which  he 
held  this  great  benevolent  enterprise. 
He  had  been  its  firm  friend  and  able 
advocate  through  its  whole  existence, 
and  during  his  active  life.  Now, 
when  he  is  sinking  under  a  disease, 
which,  while  it  rapidly  destroyed, 
inflicted  not  one  pang  on  his  physi- 
cal frame,  and  left  his  mind  clear  and 
strong,  and  bright  as  at  its  noon-day 
splendors — in  the  bosom  of  his  fa- 
mily, surrounded  by  the  friends  of 


his  youth  and  the  companions  of  his 
age,  he  remembers  this  cause  in  the 
most  substantial  manner. 

Our  correspondent  says  :  "  There 
is  also  another  fact  attesting  his  fer- 
vent attachment  to  the  colonization 
cause,  which  I  will  add : 

"  A  few  weeks  ago,  the  consocia- 
tion of  the  western  district  of  Fair- 
field county  held  a  called  meeting  at 
Southport,  a  village  in  the  county  of 
Fairfield,  for  the  purpose  of  ordain- 
ing and  installing  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mer- 
wine  over  the  church  and  congrega- 
tion in  that  beautiful  village.  Mr. 
Sherman  was  very  anxious  to  attend 
that  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  urg- 
ing the  colonization  cause  upon  the 
attention,  the  prayers,  the  sympa- 
thies, and  the  liberality  of  the  mini- 
sters and  churches  of  this  consocia- 
tion. Although  very  weak,  he  or- 
dered his  horse  and  gig;  but  when 
it  was  brought  to  the  door,  he  found 
himself  unable  to  make  the  attempt, 
and  was  compelled,  though  reluct- 
antly, to  relinquish  it.  This  was 
the  last  time  he  gave  such  an  order  to 
his  coachman,  or  attempted  to  go  out." 
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To  this  interesting  fact,  it  is  not 
necessary  for  us  to  add  a  single  word. 
It  will  cause  us,  if  possible,  to  cherish 
Uie  memory  of  his  name  and  inva- 
luable worth  with  more  intense  plea- 


sure.    Mr.  Sherman's  whole  char- 
acter was  one  of  remarkable  loveli- 
ness ;  and  his  life   one  of  enlarged  • 
usefulness ;    and  his  death   one  of 
glorious  triumph. 


Jtttns    ofjnttlltgcncr 


Despatches  from  Liberia. — In 
another  column  will  be  found  ex- 
tracts from  letters  of  Gov.  Roberts 
and  Dr.  Lugenbeel.  They  contain 
the  latest  intelligence  that  we  have 
received  from  the  colony.  Some 
extracts  from  these  letters  were  given 
in  the  Annual  Report ;  but  they  are 
of  such  importance  that  we  insert 
them  again  in  this  place,  hoping  that 
our  friends  will  see  the  necessity  of 
immediate  and  efficient  action  in  re- 
gard to  the  purchase  of  some  of  the 
remaining  points  of  territory. 

Oprsiox  IK  THE  South. — We  have 
lately  received  a  letter  from  Professor 
H.  Tutwiler,  of  La  Grange  College, 
in  Alabama,  of  which  the  following 
are  extracts : 

"  From  an  occasional  perusal  of 
the  Repository,  I  have  been  brought 
to  feel  a  considerable  degree  of  in- 
terest in  the  affairs  of  this  Society.  I 
wish  the  paper  sent  to  my  address  ; 
and  I  have  this  morning  enclosed  to 
the  Treasurer,  through  the  postmas- 
ter of  this  place,  ten  dollars,  as  the 
firstpaytaeni  of  my  annual  subscrip- 
tion. It  is  my  firm  conviction  that 
there  is  no  benevolent  enterprise  of 
the  day  which  more  strongly  re- 
commends iself  to  the  consideration 
of  every  lover  of  his  race.  If  the 
success  of  any  measure  be  any  cri- 
terion of  its  deserts,  surely  the  colo- 
nization scheme  occupies  high  van- 
tage erouiid  in  this  respect.     Con- 


sidering its  very  limited  means,  and 
the  amount  of  obloquy,  opposition, 
and  slander  it  has  had  to  encounter, 
it  has  certainly  achieved  wonders. 
F  cannot  but  think  that  if  the  objects 
of  this  Society  were  better  under- 
stood, so  far  from  encountering  op- 
position, a  host  of  zealous  friends 
would  rise  up  in  its  support,  particu- 
larly in  the  South.  The  people  of  the 
South  are  a  benevolent  and  magnani- 
mous people,  and  nothing  is  wanting 
to  enlist  their  sympathies  and  aid  in 
this  cause  but  to  bring  the  subject 
properly  before  them.  I  think  I  can 
see,  in  the  signs  of  the  times,  a  re- 
j  turn  of  those  better  feelings  which 
prevailed  on  this  subject  before  the 
Abolitionists  commenced  their  offi- 
cious intermedling." 

On  the  3d  of  January,  a  society 
was  formed  at  Springfield,  styled  the 
Illinois  State  Colonization  Society, 
and  appointed  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Finley 
their  agent.  They  authorized  him 
to  form  auxiliary  societies  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  State,  and  adopted 
some  efficient  measures  by  which  the 
Repository  is  to  be  sent  gratuitously 
to  every  clergyman  in  the  State  who 
is  willing  to  receive  it  the  present  year. 

They  adopted  the  following  con- 
stitution : 

Art.  1.  This  Society  shall  be 
called  the  Illinois  State  Colonization 
Society. 

Art.  2.  Its  object  shall  be  the 
diffusion   of    information,    and    the 
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ollection  of  funds  to  aid  in  the 
enevolent  enterprise  undertaken  by 
the  American  Colonization  Society, 
(to  which  this  Society  shall  be  aux- 
iliary,) to  wit,  of  establishing  upon 
pthe  western  coast  of  Africa  a  colony, 
peopled  by  volunteer  emigrants  from 
the  free  colored  population  of  the 
United  States, 

Art.  3.  All  persons  contribut- 
ing one  dollar,  annually,  shall  be 
members  of  this  Society. 

Art.  4.  Its  officers  shall  be  a 
President,  Vice  Presidents,  a  Cor- 
responding and  Recording  Secretary, 
and  Treasurer,  and  twelve  Managers, 
who,  with  the  President,  Secretary, 
and    Managers,    shall   constitute  a 


Board  (any  five  of  whom  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  to  transact  busi- 
ness) to  carry  into  effect  the  objects 
of  this  Society  ;  said  officers  shall  re- 
main in  office  until  their  successors 
are  duly  appointed. 

Art.  5.  There  shall  be  an  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Society,  in  the 
city  of  Springfield,  on  the  evening 
of  the  2d  Monday  of  December,  or 
at  such  other  time  and  place  as  the 
Society  may  order  and  appoint  for 
the  election  of  officers,  and  for  the 
transaction  of  such  business  as  may 
come  before  it,  and  for  the  reception 
of  the  annual  report  of  the  Treasurer, 
and  also  of  the  Board  of  Mana- 
gers. 


Utrcipts    of  tl)c    ilmcrican    Colo nijat ion    ^ortctp, 
From,  ilie  1st  Februanj,  to  the  IGtk  February,  1845. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 

^  SlatervUk— Mis.  Ruth  Slater,  W. 
S.  Slater,  and  Amos  D.  Lock- 
wood,  each  $10,  H.  S.  Mans- 
field, S.  R.  Beats,  and  G.  John- 
son, each  $1,  Rev.  T.  A.  Tay- 
lor, §2— $35,  of  which  $30  is  to 
constitute  Rev.  T.  A.  Taylor  a 
life  member  of  the  American 

Colonization  Society 

CONNECTICUT. 

New  London — Jona.  Coit,  Esq., 
last  payment  on  his  $1,000  sub- 
scription   

VIRGINIA. 

King  George — Dr.  Benj.  F.  Slooe, 
$3  50,  a  little  boy,  6  cts 

.Amelia — J.  G.  Jefferson,  $2  50, 
Miss  Matilda  Booker,  $2  50, 
W.  J.  Barksdale,  $5,  Mrs.  M. 
E.  Barksdale,  $5,  Wm.  H.  Har- 
rison, (for  the  purchase  of  ter- 
ritory,) $5,  Dr.  Bonister,  $2  50, 
E.  G.  Leigh,  $5,  Mi's.  S.  Bonis- 
ter, $2  50,  Thomas  Meaux, 
$1  12,cash,50cts.,J.E.Liegh, 
$5 

Powhatian — Miss  L.  A.  Donne, 
$1,  Philip  St.  George  Cock,  $5. 

Cumberland— Cssh,  $5,  do,  $1, 
by  Edgar  Janvier,  Esq 

Halifax  C.  H. — Miss  Sarah  Bruce, 
$.50,  Rev.  J.  Grammar,  $20,  per 
Rev.  J.  Grammar 


ALABAMA. 
La   Grange— Vvoi.  H.  Tutwiler, 

annual  subscription 10  00 

KENTUCKY. 
Covington — Balance  of  subscrip- 
tions, per  W.  Ernst 23  00 

Louisville — Ladies'  Col.  Societv, 
per  Miss  M.  McNutt,  Tr '..      55  00 


35  00 


OHIO. 

Urbana — Miss  Sophia  E.  Zwisler, 
Columbus — Ladies'   Col.  Society, 

100  00     Cincinnati — Judge  McLean 

By  H.  L.  Hosmer,    Esq.,  as 
follows : 

3  56  i  Norwalk — C.  S.  Latimer,  $5,  J. 
I  M.Root,$l,  C.  S.Boalt,$l  50. 
i' Mansfield — R.  Rowland,  $2,  J. 
I  Purdy,J.Eminger,R.McComb, 
I  B.  P.  Mercer.  F.  Cook,  H. 
j:  McFall,  W.  S.  Frost,  M.  R. 
!  Teegarden,  Andrew  Conn,  each 
*■  $1,  "J.  W.  Abernethy,  Geo.  W. 
Waring,  J.  Hammer,  W.  B. 
i  Bowman,  cash,  cash,  fach50cts. 
36  62!  AYitajA:— Collection  in  church  of 

I      Rev.  Wm.  Wylie 

6  00  i   Columbus— 3.  Ridgwav,  jr.,  $10, 
!■      A.  J.  Bennett;  J.N.  Whiting, L. 
6  00  1       Goodale,  each  $5,  S.  Clark,  $3, 
A.  M.  Button,  J.  Greenwood, 
J.  AVliitehill,  &  S.  Quimby,  each 
70  00  1      $2,  A.  H.  Pinney,  W.  Amos,  F. 
A.Thompson.M.Bartley,  ea.$l. 
122  18    StcvbcnvUle-Rsv.  C.   C.  Beafy, 


78  00 

4  00 
47  00 
25  00 


7  50 


14  00 


9  25 


40  00 
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Receipts. 
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26  00 
2  00 


''   Hans  Wilson,  each  $10,  Hon. 

v^  H.  H.  Leavitt,  $2,  John  Abra- 

■•"''Lam,  cash,  Wm.  McLaughlin, 

ca.  $l,V.Owesney,cash,  ea.SOc. 

Plain — Collection    in    Rev.    B. 

Woodberry's  church 

174  75 
INDIANA. 

Rising  Sun — "  A  friend." 20  00 

New  Jlbany — Collections  by  Rev. 
J.  B.  Pinney,  in  the  first  Presby. 
church,  Rev.  Mr.  Stewart's, 
041,  in  the  Meth.  Epis.  church. 

Rev.  Mr.  Culbertson's,  $1 42  00 

Laiorenceburg — Hon.  G.  H.  Dunn,       1  65 


63    5 
ILLINOIS. 

Lewistown — Collection  by  Rev.  J. 
B.Crist 10  00 

For  freight  in  the  Virginia,  per 
Jas.Hall.M.D 200  00 

Proceeds  from  sale  of  the  So- 
ciety's reversionary  interest,  in 
bequest  of  mill  and  land  attach- 
ed, by  the  late  Jas.  Madison.. .     700  00 


Total  Contributions $1,493  58 

FOR  REPOSITORY. 

Vermont. — Bennington — Lyman 
Patchin,  for  1345,  $1  50. 
WealhersfieU — W.  Jar^'is,    for 

1844,  $2 3  50 

Massachusetts. Ware  Vil- 
lage— Pepper  and  Wetherell, 
Francis  be  Witt,  and  George 
H.  Hudson,  for  1845,  each 
$i  50.  Belchertoum — Cordial 
Crane,  and  Rev.  G.  A.  Ovjatt, 
for  1845,  each  $1  50,  Dwight 
Graves,  balance,  50  cts.,  C."H. 
Dwight,  balance,  f 3  50.  Had- 
ley — Dr.  Wm.  Porter,  to  Jan., 
'45,  $3  50.  Springfield— R.  A. 
Chapman,  for  1844,  gtl  50,  John 
Hooker,  balance,  $2,  Henry 
Adams,  for  1845,  $1  50,  Simon 
Sanborn,  to  1846,  $3.  Palmer — 
Rev.  M.  K.  Cross,  for  1845, 
$1  50.  Warren — John  Patrick, 
fo.- 1845,  SI  50.  Sulion—S.  J. 
Woodbury,  and  Maj.  Dan.  Ten- 
ney,  for  1845,  each  $1  50, 
Wilkinsonville—Ma.].  John  Mc- 
Clellan,  Leonard  Woodbury, 
Erastus  Walcott,  and  John  W. 
Gamble,  for  1845,  each  $1  50, 
Harvey  Dodge,  for  6' months, 
75  cts.  West  Milbury — A. 
Wood,  and  Simon  Waters,  for 

1845,  each  $1  50.    East  Doug- 
lass—Ded..  Warren  Hunt,    for 


1845,  $\  50.  Westborough— 
Rev.  A.Harvey,  Chas.  E.  Kim- 
ball, George  N.  Sibley,  S.  M. 
Griggs,  and  Jabez  G.  Fisher,  for 

•  1845,  each  $1  50,  Rev.  Chas. 
B.  Kittredge,  to  1845,  $3,  M. 
Chapin,  C.  P.  Green,  and  Chas. 
Morse,  for  6  months,  each  75cts.      53  Off! 

Pennsylvania. — Philadelphia — 
Benj.  Naglee,  to  '45,  $4,  A.  B. 
Rockey,  Wm.  Parker,  Isaac  C. 
Jones,  Dr.  J.  W.  Paul,  B.  W. 
Richards,  Mrs.  Spohn.'A.  M. 
Buckley,  J.  Strawbridge,  John 
Hackley,  J.  M.  Sellars,  G. 
Sharswood,  J.  S.  Prin^le,  Mi- 
chael Reed,  John  Elliott,  Dr. 
Geo.  B.  Wood,  Josiah  White, 
and  S.  H.  Perkins,  for  1844, 
each  $2,  John  Vaughn,  Esq., 
for  3  copies,  for  1844,  #6 44  00 

District  of  Columbia. — Ar- 
lington House — Mrs.  Custis,  for 
1845 1  60 

Virginia — Battleloivn — Mrs.  S. 
E.  T.  Stribling,  to  Feb.,  1847, 
$3.  Amelia  co..  Tavern  P.  O. — 
Rev.  Benj.  M . Hobson, for  1845, 
$1  50.  Lodore  P.  O.— Wm-  M. 
Harrison,  for  1845,  §1  50 6  00 

Tennessee. — Blovntsville — Sam. 
Rhea,  for  1845 1  60 1 

Kentucky. — Danville — Mrs.  Ju- 
dith Fry.  Mrs.  Rhodes  &,  Car- 
penter, Mrs.  Welch,  Mrs.  Hen- 
derson &  Deer,  Mrs.  Rachel 
Craig  and  Mrs.  Batterton,  Mrs. 
Virginia  Shelby.Dr.  John  Todd, 
and  J.  A.  Jacobs,  Esq.,  for 
1845,  each  $1  50 12  00 

Ohio. —  Vniontovm — John  Lyle, 
to  May,  1845,  $2.  Norwalk — 
John  R.  Osborn,  Charles  L. 
Boalt,  and  C.  L.  Latimer,  for 
1845,  each  $1  50.  Chilicoihe— 
Rev.Wm.T.  Findley  and  J.  S. 
Atwood,  Esq.,  for  1845,  each 
$tl  50.  Xenia — Jas.  Galloway, 
Sam.  Galloway,  Jas.  Gowdy, 
Dr.  Banks,  Jas.  McMillan,  and 
John  Vaneton,  for  1845,  each 
§1  50.  Circleville—J .  Herap- 
hille,  and  John  Nisbit,  for  1845, 
each  §1  50.  Steubenville — Hon. 
H.  H.  Leavitt,  for  '43  k  '44,  §3.      24  50 

Indiana. — Lawrenceburg  —  Hon. 

Geo.  H.  Dunn,  to  1845 3  00 

Total   Repository 149  00 

Total   Contributions 1,493  53 

Aggregate  Amount $1,042  58 


KOTE — In  the  ReceipU  for  last  monlh,  tlie  following  DStmet  were  accidently  omitted  in  the  Kentucky  list, 
vii:  John  C.  Brown,  Stephen  Mozes,  Philemon  Bird,  and  William  C.  Hanna,  each  $5. 
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This  is  a  subject  on  which  con- 
fused and  erroneous  ideas  prevail 
in  various  quarters,  and,  in  some 
cases,  threaten  to  work  mischief.  It 
should   be  universally   known   and 

initted  that  the  Commonwealth  of 
Iberia  is  a  sovereign  Slate,  having 
its  own  constitution,  government, 
and  laws,  and  rightfully  claiming  all 
the  powers,  prerogatives,  and  privi- 
leges essential  to  sovereignty.  The 
principles  and  facts  by  which  this 
claim  is  vindicated  may  be  stated  in 
a  few  words. 

The  duty  of  sustaining  civil  go-  j 
vernment,  and  obeying  its  righteous 
demands,  is  imposed  upon  all  men 
by  their  Creator.  Whatever  autho- 
rity may  of  right  belong  to  the  indi- 
viduals of  the  human  race,  or  to  any 
of  them,  in  respect  to  the  form  in 
which,  or  the  persons  by  whom, 
civil  government  shall  be  administer- 
ed, the  question  of  its  existence  is 
not  submitted  to  their  discretion. 
Nor  is  it  possible  for  men  to  place 
7 


themselves,  or  be  placed  by  others, 
in  such  circumstances  that  no  right- 
ful authority  shall  exist  to  prohibit 
and  punish  crimes,  and  to  enjoin  and 
enforce  the  practice  of  justice. 

If,  therefore,  any  find  themselves 
placed  where  no  existing  govern- 
ment has  jurisdiction,  It  is  their  duty, 
and,  therefore,  their  right,  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  ad- 
ministering justice  and  restraining 
crime  by  adequate  penalty^  And 
the  conimunit}-,  thus  organized,  may 
rightfully  proceed  to  establish  laws, 
enforce  their  observance,  and  do  all 
other  acts  essential  to  its  own  well- 
being.  Such  a  community  is  a  so- 
vereign State,  is  autliorized  to  per- 
form all  acts  essential  to  sovereignty, 
and  has' a  right  to  be  recognized  ac- 
cordingly by  all  men  and  nations 
with  whom  it  has  to  do. 

But  no  acknowledgment  by  other 
nations  is  necessary  to  confer  the 
rights  of  sovereignty.  On  the  con- 
trary,  sovereignty  must  existj    and 
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manifest  itself,  before  it  can  be  ac- 
knowledged. These  United  States 
have  been  sovereign  since  their  as- 
sumption of  sovereignty  in  1776, 
and  not  merely  since  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  sovereignty  by 
Great  Britain  at  the  end  of  the  war 
of  independence.  Nor  has  it  ever 
been  usual  for  one  State  to  acknow- 
ledge the  sovereignty  of  another 
until  it  becomes  expedient  to  esta- 
blish diplomatic  relations  between 
them,  or  otherwise  than  by  establish- 
ing such  relations ;  and  their  esta- 
blishment, when  it  takes  place,  is  an 
implied  acknowledgment  of  a  sove- 
reignty already  existing. 

On  these  principles,  independent- 
ly of  which  no  nation  on  earth  can 
show  its  right  to  sovereignty,  Liberia 
claims  to  be  a  sovereign  State.  Here 
is  a  territory  over  which  no  other 
government  has  or  claims  jurisdic- 
tion, and  where  there  is  no  power 
but  that  of  this  commonwealth  to 
punish  any  crime  which  may  be 
committed.  Here  are  men  who  owe 
no  allegiance  to  any  other  govern- 
ment. Allegiance  to  the  United 
States,  from  which  some  of  them 
emigrated,  is  neither  claimed  by  the 
United  States  nor  acknowledged  by 
them.  The  African  governments,  to 
which  others  of  them  once  owed 
allegiance,  are  annihilated.  Thus 
situated,  owing  no  allegiance  to 
others,  under  no  jurisdiction  of 
others,  they  .  have  organized  the 
Commonwealth  of  Liberia;  and  that 
commonwealth  is  the  only  power  on 
earth  to  which  their  allegiance  can 


possibly  be  due.  As  certain  as  it  i 
that  human  beings  must,  from  the 
necessity  of  their  nature,  owe  alle3 
giance  to  some  sovereign  power,  i 
certain  it  is  that  the  said  common- 
wealth is  a  sovereign  power  to  which^ 
allegiance  may  be  due. 

Nor  is  its  sovereignty  at  all  im- 
paired by  the  fact  that,  according  toj 
the   constitution  of   that  common- 1 
wealth,  certain  persons,  who  are  citi- 
zens of  the  United   States,  have  a 
voice  in  some  of  its  governmental  ■ 
acts.    The  kingdom  of  Hanover  was" 
a  sovereign  State  during  the  reigns '. 
of  George  IV.  and  William  IV.  of' 
England ;  and  yet  its  supreme  ruler| 
was  a  person  residing  in  England,' 
and  wearing  the  crown  of  the  British  ^ 
empire.     Such  was  the  constitutionj 
of  the  kingdom  of  Hanover  that 
treaty  with  any  foreign  power  coui 
be  made,  nor  any  law  enacted,  re- 
pealed, or  amended,  without  the  as- 
sent of  a  certain  man  who  was  king 
of  England.    Yet  Hanover  was,  in 
no  sense,  a  part  of  the  British  em- 
pire.    No  British  law  had  any  force 
there.     No  British  magistrate  had 
any  authority  there.     In  all  the  con- 
cerns of  war  and  peace,  the  nations 
were  as  independent  of  each  other 
as  they  are  now,  when  Hanover  has 
her  own  king  residing  within  her 
own  territory.     In  like  manner,  the 
commonwealth  of  Liberia  is  a  sove- 
reign State,  though  a  part  of  its  ru- 
lers are  citizens  and  residents  of  the 
United  States. 

It  is,  therefore,   wholly  unneces- 
sary to  sunder  the  relation  of  the 
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commonwealih  to  the  Colonization 
Society,  as  some  have  proposed,  for 
(he  purpose  of  establishing  or  per- 

^  feeling  its  sovereign!)-.  Such  a  mea- 
sure may  be,  ai'.J  doubtless,  sooner 
or  later,  will  hs.  advisable  for  other 
reasons;  but  the  soveiei::niy  of  the 
common\veal;h    is    alrendy    perfect, 

t  and  no  addiiioitil  perfection  can  be 
conferred  upon  it  by  a  change  of  its 
constidition. 

On  the'  sarr.e  principles,  the  rights 
of  sovereignty  liave  been  claimed  for 
"  Maryland   in   Liberia,"'  otherwise 

'(■  known  as  the  colony  at  Cape  Pal- 
mas.     The  claim  is  set  forth  in  the 


whereas  the  said  society  have  proceeded, 
under  (hose  powers,  to  organize  the  go- 
vernment which  now  exists  for  the  said 
territory,  and  which  has  been  acknowledg- 
ed and  submitted  to  by  all  the  residents  in 
the  said  territory  :  Ami  whereas  it  appears, 
from  the  foregoing  facts,  that  the  said  go- 
veriimcnt  is  as  legitimate,  sovereign,  and 
independent  as  any  in  the  world,  neither 
the  United  States  nor  any  one  of  them 
claiming  or  exfircising  any  authority  with- 
in the  said  territory:  And  whereas  it  is 
proper  that  ail  persons  visiting  or  settling 
in  the  said  territory  should  understand  dis- 
tinct!}' the  jiosition  in  which  they  stand 
with  relation  to  the  said  government : 
Therefore — 

"  Be  it  enacted  and  ordained,  and  it  is 
hereby  declared,  by  the  Maryland  Slate  Co- 
lonization Society,  Tliat  the  government 
now  subsisting  in  the  territory  of  Maryland 
in  Libeiia,  agreeably  to  the  constitution  of 
1S33,  is,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  sovereign 
and  independent  of  all  authority  not  pro- 
vided for  in  that  instrument:  and  the  said 


I-  11       •  1-  1  -  1     ■  ,       constitution,  and  the  laws,  ordinances,  and 

following   ordinance,  which  is  pub-;  treaties,  made  under  its  authority,  are  the 

lished  in  the  Appendix  to  Kennedy's  , 


Report  on  Colonization  to  the  27th 
Congress,  page  107  : 

declaratory  ordinance  touching  the  so- 
vereignty of  Maryland  in  Liberia. 

"  Whereas  the  ^Maryland  State  Coloni- 
zation Society  was  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  founding  upon  the  west  coast  of  Africa 
afree,  independent,  and  sovereign  republic, 
to  be  inhabited  by  persons  of  color  eraitrra- 
ting  from  the  United  States  of  America, 
who,  from  their  peculiar  condition  and  cir- 
cumstances, cannot  be  considered  as  owing 
to  the  American  governments  any  other 
than  a  local  allegiance,  determined  upon 
their  withdrawing  from  the  territory  of  the 
said  governments :  And  whereas,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  said  purpose,  the  said  society 
has  purchased  of  the  native  kings  and  pro- 
prietors as  well  the  sovereignty  as  the 
property  of  the  territory  now  know  n  by 
the  name  of  Maryland  in  Liberia,  and  has 
settled  therein  a  body  of 'persons  of  the  de- 
scription aforesaid,  who  are  now  living 
there  under  a  regular  and  well-organized 
government,  the  principles  of  which  are 
set  out  in  a  constitution  enacted  on  the 
22d  day  of  November,  1S33;  wiiich  said 
constitution  has  been  adopted  by  the  emi- 
grantsof  the  said  territory,  by  going  into 
the  said  territory  to  live  underits  provi- 
sions, and  signing  a  declaration  to  support 
the  same:  And  whereas  the  said  constitu-  \ 
tion,  for  the  present,  vests  in  the  said  so-  I 
ciety    certain    legislative    powers:    And  I 


supreme  law  of  the  land  ;  and  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  all  persons  who  now  are,  or  here- 
after may  be,  within  the  said  territory,  to 
obey  and  conform  to  the  same  ;  and  of  all 
persons  holding  offices  under  the  said  con- 
stitution or  laws  to  enforce  obedience 
thereto  from  all  persons  whatsoever  who 
may  be  within  the  said  tenitory  for  any 
purpose  or  upon  any  pretext  whatever, 
without  any  respect  of  jiersons. 

"And  be  it  enacted,  ordained,  and  de- 
clared, That  all  free  colored  emigrants 
from  the  United  States  who  now  are  or 
hereafter  maj'  be  settled  in  the  territory 
called  Marj-land  in  Liberia,  and  all  per- 
sons whatsoever  born  in  the  said  territory, 
owe  allegiance  to  thegovernment  of  Mary- 
land in  Liberia,  and  to  no  other  govern- 
ment whatsoever. 

"  And  be  it  further  enacted,  ordained,  and 
declared.  That  all  other  persons  who  now 
are,  or  hereafter  may  be,  within  the  said 
territory,  on  any  pretext  or  for  any.  pur- 
pose whatsoever,  owe,  during  their  resi- 
dence within  the  said  territory,  a  local  and 
temporary  allegiance  to  the  said  govern- 
ment, by  which  is  to  be  understood  obedi- 
ence to  the  laws  during  their  residence. 

"  And  be  it  further  enacted,  ordained,  and 
declared.  That  in  case  any  enlargement  or 
addition  shall  at  any  time  hereafter  be 
made  of  or  to  the  territory  of  Maryland  in 
Liberia,  this  and  all  the  ether  laws  of  the 
said  government  shall  immediately,  by 
their  own  proper  vigor,  be  extended  to  and 
apply  within  such  enlargement  or  addition. 

"  And  be  it  further  enacted,  ordained,  and 
declared.  That  nothing  in  this  ordinance 
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shall  be  construed  to  affect,  alter,  or  ex- 
tend the  relations  which  practically  exist 
between  the  government  aforesaid  and  the 
native  Africans  not  of  American  descent 
resident  within  the  said  territory,  or  to 
curtail  the  authority  practically  exercised 
over  said  Africans  by  their  own  kings  and 
other  authorities,  leaving  the  question  of 
right  as  to  such  authority  entirely  open  and 
unaffected  by  the  provisions  of  this  ordi- 
nance ;  so  that  the  relations  of  said  Afri- 
cans to  each  other,  and  to  the  government 
and  citizens  of  Maryland  in  Liberia,  shall 
remain,  in  all  respects,  the  same  as  they 
were  before  the  passage  of  this  ordinance, 
both  in  right  and  in  fact,  (de  jure  et  de 
facto.) 

"  And  be  it  further  enacted,  ordained,  and 
declared,  That  all  free  colored  persons, 
emigrants  from  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, who  shall  have  subscribed  the  afore- 
said declaration  to  support  the  aforesaid 
constitution,  and  all  natives  of  Africa  who 
shall  be  permitted  by  the  governor  and 
council  to  subscribe  the  said  declaration, 
and  shall  actually  subscribe  the  same,  and 
all  descendants  of  either  of  the  said  classes 
born  in  the  territory  aforesaid,  shall  be 
deemed  citizens  of  Maryland  in  Liberia. 

"■And  be  it  further  enacted,  ordained,  and 
declared.  That  the  Maryland  State  Colonir 
zation  Society  hold  all  theii-  rights,  both  of 
government  and  property,  in  Africa,  in 
trust,  to  be  administered  according  to  the 
best  judgment  of  said  society,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  those'persons  who  now  are,  or  here- 
after may  be,  citizens  of  Maryland  in  Li- 
beria, in  their  collective  capacity,  and  will 
so  continue  to  hold  and  administer  the 
same  until  they  shall  withdraw  their  agents, 
and  yield  the  government  wholly  into  the 
hands  of  the  people  of  the  said  territory. 

"  And  be  it  further  declared.  That  no  per- 
son or  persons  in  America  has  or  have,  or 
ought  to  have,  any  beneficial  interest  in 
the  government  or  property  aforesaid  ;  but 
that  the  same  is,  and  of  right  ought  to  be, 
held  and  administered  exclusively  for  the 
purposes  aforesaid." 

It  is  known  that  this  ordinance 
was  drawn  up  by  some  of  the  most 
eminent  jurists  in  the  United  States, 
Its  principles  are  as  applicable  to 
the  commonwealth  of  Liberia,  as  to 
the  younger  republic  to  which  it  di- 
rectly refers.  The  older  republic 
has  also  some  additional  claims  to 


recognition,  which  it  is  most  convlri 
nient  to  state  historically. 

The   first  emigrants    to    Liber^ 
went  out  from  this  country  with  th| 
avowed  intention  of  founding  a  free 
sovereign,   and    independent   State^ 
Most  modern  colonists  have  conijj 
menced  their  new  settlements  withl 
the  intention  of  forming  an  appen- 
dage to  some    parent  State,  under' 
whose  authority  they  acted.     This' 
enterprise  was  undertaken  on  differ- J 
ent  principles,  and    for  a   different; 
purpose.      It   was   rather   like   the 
founding  of  Carthage,  which  was  a ' 
Tyrian  colony,  but  never,^that  we ' 
know,  subject  to  Tyre.   Those  men! 
left  our  shores  for  that  purpose,  withl 
the  perfect  knowledge  and  express; 
approbation  of  the  government  of  the  ;i 
United   States.      That  governm^ 
even  facilitated  their  emigration 
paying  in  advance  for  work  to  be 
done  by  them  after  their  arrival.  The 
sanction  of  the  United  States  to  Li- 
berian    sovereignty,   therefore,  was 
given  in  advance,  and  needs  not  to 
be  repeated.     The    approbation   of 
the  United  States  government  was 
also  expressed,  from  time  to  time,  by 
placing  in  Liberia  Africans  whom  it 
had  rescued  from  the  hands  of  slave 
traders,  or  who  had  been  landed  un- 
lawfully upon  our  coasts ;  and  also 
by  instructing  its  naval  officers  on 
the  coast  of  Africa  to  afford  aid  and 
protection  to  the  settlement. 

The  emigrants,  before  embarking, 
freely  gave  their  express  assent  to 
the  government  under   which  they 
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ere  about  to  place  themselves  ;  but 
reports  which  reached  the  United 
Slates  soon  appeared  to  indicate  that 
a  change  was  desirable ;  and,  in 
June,  1824,  the  Rev.  R.  R.  Gurley 
was  sent  out,  "  duly  commissioned,'' 
both  by  the  government  ofihe  United 
Slates  and  the  Colonization  Society, 
to  examine  the  condition  of  the  set- 
tlement, and  "  empowered  to  make 
'such  temporary  arrangements  for  the 
security  of  the  public  interests  and 
the  government  of  the  establishment 
as  circumstances  might,  in  his  judg- 
ment, require."*  After  arriving  at 
Monrovia,  and  after  full  consultations 
with  Mr.  Ashmun,  agent  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  with  the  emigrants  them- 
selves, a  change  in  the  form  of  go- 
vernment was  thought  advisable.  A 
Q§w  constitution  was,  therefore, 
Iffawn  up,  read,  and  explained  to  the 
assembled  people,  and  received  their 
unanimous  assent  and  oaths  of  fide- 
lity. That  constitution  provided 
that,  in  order  to  its  permanent  vali- 
dity, it  should  receive  the  assent  of 
the  Colonization  Society ;  and  that 
assent  was,  in  due  time,  formally 
given.  Here  was  every  thing  that 
can  be  supposed  to  be  necessary  to 
the  validity  of  such  a  transaction. 
Here  was  a  people  freely  and  intelli- 
gently adopting  a  constitution  for 
their  own  government.  Here  was 
whatever  authority  the  United  States 
could  have  in  such  a  case  present  to 
sanction  the  deed.  And,  finally, 
here  is  the  ratification   which  had 


been  provided  for  by  that  part  of  the 
government  of  the  commonwealth 
residing  in  the  United  States. 

That  constitution  has  since  beea 
amended  ;  but  the  amendments  were 
not  considered  as  binding  till  ihey 
had  received  the  deliberate  assent  of 
the  people  of  Liberia.  And  it  still 
rests  on  their  assent.  Whenever 
the  people  of  that  commonwealth 
shall  see  fit  to  adopt  another  amend- 
ment, and  deprive  the  Colonization 
Society  of  all  share  in  its  govern- 
ment, it  is  in  their  power  to  do  it, 
and  the  Society  has  no  power  to 
prevent  them. 

The  government  of  the  United 
States  has  officially  declared  that  it 
regards  the  sovereignty  of  Liberia, 
thus  originating,  as  legitimate,  and 
as  rightfully  entitled  to  the  respect 
of  civilized  nations  ;  that  it  approves 
of  the  course  of  that  commonwealth 
in  exercising  "  all  the  powers  of  an 
independent  community  ;"  and  that 
the  treaties  of  the  commonwealth 
with  the  native  princes,  whether  of 
j  trade  or  otherwise,  ought  to  be  re- 
spected ;  that  the  tacit  assent  of  all 
nations  for  twenty-two  j'ears,  in  its 
acquisitions  of  territory  by  treaty  and 
exercise  of  other  sovereign  powers, 
should  be  conclusive  in  its  favor  ;t 
that  Liberia  is  not  "  a  private  enter- 
prise, like  that  of  an  individual  tra- 
der," but  is  entitled  to  acquire  juris- 
diction over  territory  by  treaty ; 
"to  act  as  an  independent  political 
community;    and,    as   such,   to  en- 


*  Life  of  Ashmun,  pp.  207,  215,  246.  f  Mr.  Upshur  to  Mr.  Fox,  Sept.  25,  1843. 
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force  the  laws  necessary  to  its  ex- 
istence and  prosperity."*  Such  are 
the  views  which  the  government  of 
the  United  States  has  officially  pub- 
lished to  the  world. 

The  sovereignty  of  the  native  go- 
vernments of  Africa  is  unquestioned 
and  unquestionable.  They  are  just- 
ly regarded  as  having  authority,  not 
only  to  make  laws  and  enforce  them, 
but  to  make  war  and  peace,  and  to 
acquire  and  cede  territory.  The 
British  government  has  negotiated 
treaties  with  many  of  them  ;  and, 
by  some  of  these  treaties,  both  the 
soil  and  sovereignty  of  certain  por- 
tions of  territory  are  ceded  to  the 
British  crown.  It  is  an  important 
fact  that  Great  Britain  now  claims 
and  holds  the  sovereignty  of  valu- 
able tracts  in  Africa,  in  virtue  of  such 
treaties  with  the  native  powers.  In 
some  cases,  these  treaties  make  over 
the  whole  nation,  soil,  sovereignty, 
and  people,  to  Great  Britain,  in  re- 
turn for  the  privileges  of  British  go- 
vernment and  protection.  In  some 
cases,  if  not  in  all,  the  proposal  for 
the  cession  of  sovereignty  has  come 
from  the  British  negotiator.!  The 
competency  of  the  native  govern- 
ments, therefore,  to  convey  sove- 
reignty to  others  by  treaty  is  placed 
beyond  controversy. 

It  is  well  known  that  several  of 
these  sovereign  States  of  Africa  have 
made  treaties  with  the  common- 
wealth of  Liberia  ;  thereby  acknow- 


ledging that  commonwealth  as  a  sol 
vereign  State,  competent  to 
valid  treaties.  Some  of  them  have,^ 
by  treaiy,  ceded  to  that  common- 
wealth portions  of  their  territory,i 
both  soil  and  sovereignty.  In  otherj 
Cases,  as  in  some  of  the  British  trea- 
ties just  mentioned,  whole  nations; 
have  made  themselves  over,  soil,  so- 
vereignty, and  people,  to  that  com- 
monwealth ;  annihilating  their  own 
government;  terminating  their  own 
individual  existence  as  sovereign 
States,  and  rendering  themselves 
thenceforth  incapable  of  exercising 
or  claiming  jurisdiction  over  any 
person,  place,  or  thing.  The  sove- 
reignty of  those  States  is  either  an- 
nihilated— which  is  impossible  so 
long  as  the  territory  is  there  with  the^ 
people  living  upon  it — or  it 
passed  over  by  treaty  to  the  cor 
mon wealth  of  Liberia,  just  as  the 
vereignty  of  other  tracts  has  passed 
over,  by  similar  treaties,  to  the  Bri- 
tish crown. 

Liberia,  then,  having  acquired,  by 
valid  treaties,  the  sovereignty  of  the 
territory  which  she  occupies,  and  the 
people  who  inhabit  it,  is  a  sovereign 
State. 

Nor  can  this  conclusion  be  avoid- 
ed by  alleging  that  a  compact  by 
which  one  community  merges  itself 
in  another  is  improperly  called  a 
treaty.  By  whatever  name  it  may 
be  called,  it  is  a  valid  compact,  ac- 
complishing its  object,  and  placing 


so- 


*  Mr.  Everett  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  Dec.  30,  1843. 
t  Appendix  to  Kennedy's  Report,  pp.  971,  972,  998. 
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jth  communities  undera  common  so- 

Pverei'mty.  By  these  compacts,  those 

^rican  States   have   not  destroyed 

■\^ea  sovereignty.      They  have,  as 

^ey  had  a  right  to  do,  given  it  a  new 

JYorm,  and  placed  it  in  new  hands,  for 

'their own  benefit,  and  it  still  remains 

'perfect  and  entire.     In  virtue  of  this 

^' claim  alone,  if  there  were  no  other, 

^'  Liberia  would  have  a  right  to  recog- 

^'.  nition  as  a  sovereign  State. 


It  by  no  means  follows  that  all  or 
any  of  the  nations  of  the  earth  are 
bound  to  enter  into  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  government  of  Libe- 
ria. That  is  a  matter  of  expediency, 
and,  in  some  cases,  of  national  cour- 
tesy. It  is  enough  if  her  sovereignty 
be  respected  on  her  own  soil  and 
waters.  So  much  she  has  a  right  to 
claim,  and  all  others  are  bound  to 
concede. 


[Fnr  the  African  Repository.] 

■firpott  of  mtj^Slflcncp  in  firginia,  iii  [icl;iUf  of  tl)c  5tmfrican  Colonijution 
Socifti),  bp  2.  B.  i3altl). 


Sktzral  persons  have  expressed 
a  wish  that  the  writer  should  give 
some  account  of  his  agency  in  Vir- 
I  rginia,  performed  in  1839,  at  the  re- 
luest  of  the  Managers  of  the  Ameri- 
''ilban  Colonization  Societ}'.  This  he 
^  is  willing  to  undertake,  provided  the 
reader  bear  in  mind  that  his  narra- 
tive will  be  confined  to  the  business 
in  which  he  was  engaged.  It  is 
nothing  but  justice  to  himself,  to 
say,  in  the  premises,  that  the  im- 
pressions which  he  received  of 
scenery  and  manners,  during  the  time 
he  was  travelling  over  Virginia,  have 
been  given  to  the  public  in  other 
forms  than  that  which  this  brief  jour- 
nal will  assume. 

My  appointment  from  the  board 
was  to  take  effect  on  the  1st  day  of 
September,  1838,  and  to  continue  a 
year.  My  duties  were  to  illustrate 
and  defend  the  scheme  of  African 
Colonization — to  awaken  interest  in 
its  behalf  as  widely  as  possible,  to 
solicit  subscriptions  and  receive 
whatever  its  friends  were  willing  to 
contribute.  Though  several  years 
nave  since  elapsed,  it  is  believed  that 
an  imperishable   interest  is  felt  by 


thousands  in  Liberia,  and  that  such 
will  hear  with  pleasure  of  the  recep- 
tion given  me  in  those  portions  of 
Virginia  which  were  visited. 

Warrenton,  the  Capitol  of  Fau- 
quier, has  about  1,400  inhabitants. 
The  county  was  laid  off  in  1759, 
and  the  town  was  named  after  Gen, 
Warren,  who  fell  in  1775.  There 
are  three  places  of  worship  in  the 
village,  in  two  of  which,  we  ofiicia- 
ted.  Four  gentlemen,  without  soli- 
citation, combined  and  gave  me  S20, 
and  several  handed  me  smaller  sums, 
others  had  probably  been  reading 
Macbeth,  for 

*'  They  gave  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear, 
But  broke  it  to  the  hope." 

The  weather,  however,  was  warm, 
and  quite  a  company  were  still  at 
Lee's  Springs,  about  seven  miles  to 
the  south  of  Warrenton.  We  went 
thither  to  fish  for  an  invitation  to  the 
low  lands  of  the  State.  Upon  be- 
coming acquainted  with  my  object, 
Warner  Taliaferro,  Esq.,  voluntarily 
tendered  me  $50.  He  invited  me  at 
the  same  time,  to  his  seat  called 
Bellville,  in  Gloucester  County. — 
Such  actions  are  worthy  of  record. 
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because  they  reflect  credit  on  the 
man,  and  evince  the  sincerity  of  the 
Christian. 

A  gentleman  at  the  springs  invited 
me  to  visit  Salem,  a  small  town  of 
two  or  three  hundred  inhabitants,  in 
the  upper  part  of  Fauquier.  On  my 
way  to  the  place,  we  called  at  Clover 
Hill,  the  residence  of  John  Baker, 
Esq.,  and  he  accompanied  me  to  the 
town.  He  commended  my  object 
and  gave  me  a  donation  of  $10.  On 
Sabbath,  after  preaching  to  an  atten- 
tive congregation,  it  gave  me  plea- 
sure to  explain  the  progress  of  our 
colonies  in  Africa,  and  church  being 
over,  I  rode  in  company  with  Dr. 
Peyton,  to  Gordonsdale.  Dr.  Pey- 
ton has  long  been  a  tried  friend  of 
our  cause.  He  has  frequently  con- 
tributed, and  he  told  me  that  at  no 
distant  day  he  would  send  me  a  do- 
nation. We  requested  him  to  for- 
ward it  to  B,  Brand,  Esq.,  of  Rich- 
mond. He  was  true  to  his  word, 
and  transmitted  the  sum  of  $20,  but 
it  did  not  pass  through  my  hands. 
This,  however,  was  of  no  import- 
ance. From  Gordonsdale,  we  re- 
turned home  for  a  few  days. 

An  appointment  was  made  for  me 
to  preach  at  Greenwich,  a  village  of 
Prince  William  County.  It  is  seat- 
ed on  a  hill,  and  has  a  neat  church; 
but  the  soil  round  about  has  been 
smitten  with  inexpressible  poverty. 
One  person  gave  me  twenty-five 
cents  ;  but  every  little  helps.  If  the 
place  be  named  after  Greenwich  on 
the  Thames,  which  was  the  birth 
place  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  we  should 
suppose  it  to  be  a  misnomer.  The 
agent  had  some  thought  of  visiting 
Dumfries,  located  on  Quantico  Creek, 
which  empties  into  the  Potomac,  and 
from  which  large  amounts  of  tobac- 
co were  formerly  exported.  But  the 
place  is  lamentably  decayed.  We 
took  off,  therefore,  to  the  romantic 
village  of  Buckland,  containing  about 
seventy-five  inhabitants.     There  is 


something  Swiss  about  the  look  of|^ 
this  hamlet,  and  the  good  peopleil 
gave  me  five  or  six  dollars. 

The  time  was  now  come  at  which  ^ 
our  Presbytery  was  to  meet  in  Win- 
chester.    On  my  way  to  Winchester^ 
I  passed  a  village  called  Paris,  at  the 
east  foot  of  the  ridge.     It  is  a  white, 
clean  looking  place,  of  three  hundred 
inhabitants.     In  rising  the  mountain 
beyond  it,  we  reached  the  apex  of  a  , 
gap  from  which   enchanting   views 
of  the  Shenandoah  valley  lay  in  the 
distance.     Two  miles  from  the  apex, 
carried  me  to  the  ford  of  the  Shenan- 
doah river,  the  current  of  which  is 
broken    by    islets   overgrown   with 
sycamores.     Between  the  river  and 
Winchester  lies  the  village  of  Mill- 
wood.    It  has  an  Episcopal  Church 
and  a  quiet  rectory.     A  resident  of 
the  place  on  learning  my  business, 
volunteered  a  donation  of  five  dol- 
lars, a  circumstance  that  encouraged 
me  in  a  moment  when  my  feelings 
were  quite  desponrlent.     K'ear  Mill-^-^  | 
wood,  resided,  before  her  decease, ^|>| 
Mrs.  Ann  R.  Page,  a  lady  well  known     '  j 
in  the  annals  of  colonization.     If  the 
scheme    ever   had    an    undeviating 
friend,  that  friend  was  the  lady  of 
Annfield.     Nor  could  we  help  mu- 
sing on  her  memor)',  as  we  advanced 
on  my  twilight  way  to  Winchester. 
This  town,  the  capitol  of  Frederick 
County,  has  a  population  of  4,000. 
If  named    after   Winchester  in   the 
shire  of  Hants,  it  has  not  yet  attained 
to  the   imporlance   of  that   British 
town  which  was  once  the  residence 
of  Kings   during   the   Saxon  Hep- 
tarchy.     It  had   a   spacious  cathe- 
dral and  a  college,  founded  in   the 
fourteenth  century.      The  greatest 
curiosity  about  our  Winchester,  is 
the  remains  of  Fort  Londoun,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  built  in   1755. 
Colonization  has  had  active  friends  in 
the  place  ;  but  the  interest  had  some-i 
what  subsided.     The  ladies  of  Win-> 
Chester  handed  me  some  donations, 
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id  Strother  Jones,  of  Vaucluse,  I 
ave  me  one  of  twenty  dollars,  and 
ji'e  Rev.  John  Atkinson,  ten,  and 
iwo  or  three  of  the  Presbytery  paid 
jver  small  collections  which  had 
been   taken   in  their  congregations. 


dressing   them    on   my    object,    we 
crossed   the   ferry   on   my    way   to 
Lovetsville,  a  small  town   in  Lou- 
doun County.      It  contains  a   hun- 
dred inhabitants.     Many  Lutherans 
live  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  vil- 
e  agent  offered  to  the  Presbytery,  '''<  lage,  and  we  hope  they  preserve  the 
a  series  of  resolutions  approving  of  |  spirit  of  their  great   Saxon   leader, 
African    Colonization,   which    were  :  whose  books  and  lute  made  up  the 


[passed  without  a  dissenting  voice. 

The  Rev.  '1'.  Simpson  had  invited 
^me  to  visit  Charlestown,  in  Jeffer- 
son County.     This  village  has  1,000 
i  inhabitants  and  is  named  after  Charles  , 
; Washington,  brother  to  the  General. 


schedule  of  his  estate.  Between  this 
place  and  Leesburgh,  is  the  town  of 
Waterford.  Its  environs  are  settled 
by  the  followers  of  George  Fox, 
who  figured  in  the  times  of  Oliver 
Cromwell.      But   my   engagements 


About  five  miles  from  the  village,  ;|  required  me  to  be  in  Leesburgh,  a 
are  the  Shanondale  Springs,  situated  '•  place  of  two  thousand  inhabitants ; 
directly  on  the  bank  of  the  Shenan-  i  but  it  wore  a  declining  aspect.  A 
doah,  where  that  river  makes  ahorse- i  polite  reception  was  given  me  by 
shoe  bend.  These  springs  first  drew ;  the  various  Christian  denominations 
attention  in  1819.  They  were  ana- !  of  the  town,  and  several  donations 
lyzed  in  1S21,  by  Dr.  De  Butts,  of;  made  to  our  infant  colonies. 
Baltimore.  An  examination  was  ji  A  ride  of  seven  miles  carried  me 
made  on  a  quantity  of  the  solid  con- 1!  by  Oatlands,  the  magnificent  seat 
tents  of  both  the  springs,  obtained  i'  of  George  Carter,  Esq.,  and  not  far 
evaporation.  During  his  stay  at  I  from  it,  is  Oak  Hill,  where  ex-presi- 
iJharlestown,  the  agent  addressed  the ';  dent  Monroe  spent  the  evening  of 
Inhabitants  on  the  object  of  his  mis-;  his  life.  The  principal  settlement 
sion,  and  the  collection  amounted  to  j|  of  our  colonies  was  named  in  honor 
quite  as  much  as  we  anticipated,  and  i  of  James  Monroe,  from  services  he 
the  next  day  he  went  out  to  Blakely,  I  rendered  to  the  scheme,  whilst  filling 


the  residence  of  Mrs.  Jane  Washing- 
ton, a  warm  friend  of  our  institution. 
The  collections  made  thus  far,  had 
been  transmitted  to  Joseph  Gales, 
Esq.,  at  the  capitol  of  the  United 
Slates  ;  but  we  were  ordered  to  pay 
over  any  future  sums  to  the  Trea- 
surer of  the  Virginia  Colonization 
Society,  at  Richmond. 


the  Executive  chair  of  the  United 
States.  The  day  was  cloudy  and 
threatened  rain,  and  we  hurried  on  to 
Aldie,  and  remained  over  night  with 
Col.  Mercer,  then  a  Representative 
in  Congre.=s.  He  is  a  scholar  and 
a  gentleman,  and  gave  me  a  large 
amount  of  information  about  the  in- 
cipient efforts  to  colonize  the  ]Mes- 
surado  coast.     Leaving  his  residence 


In  two  hours  after  leaving  Charles- 
town,  my  pony  named  Liberia,  car-  j  with  augmented  respect  for  his  char- 
ried  me  to  Harper's  Ferry.  Taking  ;•  acter ;  the  agent  visited  Middle- 
in  Bolivar,  we  should  suppose  the  '  burgh  and  Upperville,  a  pair  of  small 
settlement  included  2,500  inhabi-  ]  towns  eight  miles  apart.  They  are 
tants.  There  is  a  United  Slates  Ar- ;  connected  by  a  good  turnpike,  and 
mory  at  this  place.  This  town  of,!  the  soil  around  them  is  well  suited 
gigantic  hills  was  intended  more  for  :j  to  grass  and  pasturage.  The  stone 
the  residence  of  goats  than  of  men,  ii  fence  is  partially  used  by  the  gra- 


and  yet  we  found  in  the  place  some 
highly  agreeable  people.     After  ad- 


ziers.     But  it  was  time  to  call  at  my 
home  for  a  few  days  to  see  how  my 
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consort,  Andromache,  was  coming  on 
in  feeding  my  sheep. 

The  autumn  was  now  somewhat 
advanced,  and  after  a  few  days,  we 
set  off  for  the  tide  water  part  of  the 
State.  Though  much  of  lower  Vir- 
ginia be  level  and  exposed  to  disease, 
as  a  winter  residence,  it  is  before  the 
upper  country.  It  is  invested  with 
an  ample  bay,  indented  with  creeks, 
and  the  soil  is  stocked  with  marl. 
1  called  at  Eastern  View,  the  resi- 
dence of  Robert  Randolph,  Esq. 
His  farm  is  near  to  German  Town, 
where  Judge  Story  states  in  his 
Euloguim,  that  chief  justice  Marshall 
was  born,  and  the  chief  justice  was 
a  friend  to  colonization.  The  road 
from  German  Town  to  Falmouth 
was  intolerable,  and  the  rain  was 
falling  in  perfect  torrents.  The 
weather  induced  me  to  stop  at  an 
inn  along  the  road,  where  we  fell 
into  conversation  with  two  ladies, 
who  had,  like  myself,  taken  shelter 
under  the  same  roof.  They  gave 
me  ten  dollars,  and  wished  me  great 
success.  Falmouth  is  named  after 
a  town  in  the  shire  of  Cornwall, 
which  is  guarded  by  castles  ;  but  our 
Falmouth  is  not  equal  in  shipping, 
to  the  English  town.  About  five 
miles  from  the  place,  we  met  a  gen- 
tleman in  the  road,  who  like  myself, 
was  drenched  in  rain ;  but  he  stop- 
ped long  enough  to  give  me  five  dol- 
lars. 

Fredericksburgh  in  one  thing  re- 
sembles Epworth,  in  Lincolnshire, 
England,  and  that  is,  it  consists  prin- 
cipally of  one  long-drawn  street. 
The  place  has  elegant  society.  Since 
the  discovery  of  the  mines  in  its  vi- 
cinity, the  conversation  of  its  inhabi- 
tants has  been  exceedingly  rich,  and 
so  expanded  as  to  resemble  the  ope- 
rations of  the  Longacre  gold  beaters. 
It  has  an  orphan  house,  a  charity 
school,  an  unfinished  monument  to 
the  mother  of  Washington,  and  five 
churches.     It  was  the  residence  of 


Gen.  Mercer,  who  was  in  the  battle! 
of  Culloden,  in  1745,  and  who  fellj 
at  Princeton,  in  1775.  The  Episf 
copal  church  in  Fredericksburghfi 
raises  an  annual  collection  for  thai 
colonization  scheme  ;  but  we  ad- 
dressed the  Presbyterian  congrega- 
tion on  the  subject,  and  a  number -^^ 
next  day  gave  me  their  offerings  to- 
the  cause.  Several  of  our  friends 
convened  during  my  stay  in  the 
town,  to  take  leave  of  Mrs.  Savage, 
who  had  just  been  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Dr.  Savage,  missionary  to 
Cape  Palmas.  The  meeting  was 
deeply  interesting.  The  agent  drew 
additional  motives  to  his  own  feeble 
efforts  from  the  self  denial  of  Mrs. 
Savage,  who,  alas!  now  sleeps  be- 
neath the  palm  trees-  of  a  distant 
soil.  Her  attempt,  however,  was 
noble,  to  rear  celestial  fruits  on 
the  central  line  of  the  world,  and  to 
carry  the  lays  inspired  by  our  reli- 
gion into  the  huts  of  benighted  igno-  ,/'J 
ranee.  The  ocean  chafes  her  eulo-jL  i 
gium,  and  the  palm  trees  sound  hertj^j 
requiem  on  that  foreign  coast  where 
"She  sleeps  well." 
My  road  was  now  to  bind  on  the 
Rappahannock,  and  we  spent  the 
first  night  at  Mansfield,  the  residence 
of  an  intelligent  family.  The  next 
morning  the  proprietor  of  that  seat, 
handed  me  a  donation,  and  upon 
leaving,  the  roads  became  capital. 
Rural  abodes  were  strung  along 
the  banks  of  the  river.  Riding  in 
to  Port  Royal,  we  met  several  car- 
riages, to  the  propietors  of  which 
we  had  letters  of  introduction.  The 
town  stands  on  the  Rappahannock, 
and  was  laid  off  in  1744  ;  but  after 
the  lapse  of  a  century,  it  remains 
in  statu  quo.  The  Episcopal  min- 
ister offered  me  his  church  and 
also  his  gown  in  which  to  ofii- 
ciate.  The  agent  calculated  on  some 
success  at  Port  Royal ;  but  Sunday 
was  excessively  rainy,  and  his  anti- 
cipations were  disappointed.     An  of- 
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ficer  of  the  United  States  Navy  was 
i*resident  at  the  time  iii  the  village. 
e  had  been  along  the  classic  shores 
fi)f  the  Mediterranean,  and  also  in  Li- 
eria.  About  the  last,  we  held  a 
long  palaver,  and  should  Lieutenant 
Jlobb  ever  see  these  notes,  he  will 
accept  my  thanks  for  his  atteniions. 
;.  We  left  Port  Royal  quite  late  in 
the  evening,  with  a  view  to  put  in 
for  the  night,  at  a  farm  called  Port 
Tobago,  and  the  residence  of  John 
Waring,  Esq.  It  was  reached,  but 
long  after  the  ploughman  had  given 
his.  last  whistle.  The  coldness  of 
the  weather  compelled  me  to  remain 
over  the  next  day;  but  upon  setting 
out,  the  proprietor  of  the  farm  hand- 
ed me  a  donation.  In  a  few  miles, 
Loretto  came  in  sight.  Several  gen- 
tlemen were  peering  about  in  the 
place  ;  but  my  lady  was  not  visible. 
We  called  at  one  or  two  dwellings 
along  the  road,  and  in  the  evening 
entered  Tappahannock.  This  vil- 
lage was  the  native  spot  of  Thomas 
'Ritchie,  Esq.,  the  editor  of  the  En- 
quirer. 

It  was  a  bleak  morning  on  which 
Liberia  and  her  rider  left  Tappahan- 
nock. The  soil  became  increasingly 
alluvial.  There  was  no  succession 
of  hill  and  dale,  for  it  was  all  dale. 
The  pine  woods  were  interspersed 
with  cedars,  but  they  were  occasion- 
ally enlivened  by  the  horn  of  the 
huntsman.  On  the  evening  of  this 
cold  day  we  reached  the  house  of 
Dr.  Rowan,  an  Irish  gentleman,  who 
had  emigrated  many  years  since,  to 
the  United  States.  He  has  acquired 
an  elegant  sufficiency'.  AVe  engaged 
in  conversation  about  the  distinguish- 
ed men  of  his  native  island.  He 
told  me  that  the  Middlesex  Court 
would  sit  in  a  few  days  at  Urbanna, 
the  Capitol  of  the  county,  and  that 
he  would  get  me  an  opportunity  of 
addressing  the  people.  We  went 
accordingly  on  the  day,  and  after 
making. interest  with  the  magistrates, 


the  herald  was  told  to  make  procla- 
mation that  a  stranger  would  address 
the  crowd.     The  address  took  about 
three-fourths  of  an  hour,  when  Dr. 
Rowan  pulled  off  his  hat  and  carried 
I  it  around  among  the  people  and  col- 
I  lected  thirty  or   thirty-five   dollars. 
!  I  was  much  indebted  to  his  generous 
j  Irish  feelings  for  this  act  of  kindness. 
I  Urbanna  is  not  at  present,  a  flourish- 
!  ing  town.     It   was   once  a  seat   of 
■  gaiety,  and  at  one  time,  the  residence 
i  of  John  Mitchel,  who  was  a  botanist 
from  England,    and   paid  particular 
I  attention  to  the  hybrid  productions, 
and  who  also  wrote  on  electrical  co- 
hesion. 

The  writer  now  made  the  best  of 
his  way  into  Gloucester  County,  and 
remained  over  night  with  a  gentle- 
man who  gave  me  a  map  of  my  road 
for  the  next  day.  The  map  led  me 
by  the  rectory  of  the  Rev.  Charles 
Mann,  to  the  residence  of  Warner 
Taliaferro,  who  is  a  man  of  intelli- 
gence and  influence.  On  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday,  we  officiated  in 
Ware  church,  at  the  invitation  of  its 
rector,  who  at  the  close  of  the  ser- 
vices, made  an  appeal  to  his  people, 
which  secured  an  excellent  collec- 
tion. The  people  of  Gloucester  are 
remarkably  intelligent;  though  like 
its  namesake  in  England,  it  has  not 
produced  so  great  an  orator  as  Whit- 
field, or  so  great  a  judge  as  Sir  Mat- 
thew Hale.  It  now  became  neces- 
sary for  me  to  reach  Richmond  soon 
as  convenient,  but  we  left  Bellville 
and  the  rectory  not  without  regret. 

Gloucester  Court  House  has  about 
three  hundred  inhabitants.  It  is 
pleasantly  situated.  In  passing  it,  a 
gentleman  informed  me  that  he  would 
transmit  to  the  Treasurer  at  Rich- 
mond, the  gleanings  of  the  subscrip- 
tions. This  he  did,  but  they  were 
not  entered  on  my  book.  The 
winter  had  now  set  in  with  great 
severity.  The  birds  had  all  es- 
caped to  some  warmer  latitude.     Li- 
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beria  trudged  through  the  snow  as 
well  as  she  could,  and  carried  me  to  a 
house  formerly  occupied  by  Speaker 
Robinson.  The  proprietor  of  the 
establishment  informed  me  that  King 
and  Queen  Court  was  to  meet  next 
day,^nd  that  he  would  introduce  me 
to  the  magistrates.  Accordingly  we 
set  out  next  morning  and  were  over- 
taken by  caravans.  The  Court  soon 
got  into  session.  The  multitude  be- 
low were  shivering  in  a  kind  of  polar 
latitude  ;  but  the  magistrates  were  so 
intent  on  dispensing  hot  justice  to 
them,  that  no  one  was  disposed  to 
hear  me  speak,  though  a  respectable 
application  to  that  purpose  had  been 
made  by  a  barrister,  who  has  since 
been  our  Charge  to  Naples.  Con- 
jecture, however,  was  afloat  as  to 
who  wished  to  address  the  people. 
Some  few,  perhaps,  took  me  for  an 
abolitionist,  but  abolitionists  are  not 
apt  to  get  so  far  down  to  the  South. 
But  at  length,  their  worships  ad- 
journed the  Court,  and  the  writer 
concluded  to  follow  the  people  out- 
side the  building,  where  they  were 
addressed  from  the  porch  of  the  hotel, 
and  the  collection  amounted  to  per- 
haps forty  dollars.  Such  was  my 
interview  with  the  soveieigns  of 
King  and  Queen,  in  obtaining  which, 
we  were  put  to  some  trouble. 

That  same  evening  the  writer  went 
on  to  the  neighborhood  of  Bru- 
ington  Church,  and  lodged  with  a 
gentleman  who  wished  very  much 
to  converse  about  Liberia.  We  sat 
up  quite  late,  interchanging  views. 
The  next  morning  he  gave  me  ten 
dollars,  and  told  me  he  would,  in  a 
short  time,  send  twenty  more  to  the 
Treasurer,  a  promise  with  which  he 
strictly  complied.  He  also  gave  me 
a  sketch  of  the  road,  and  we  soon 
reached  the  Matapony  river,  which 
empties  into  the  York.  There  was 
a  gratis  and  a  pay  boat.  An  Epis- 
copal clergyman,  brother  to  Cooke, 
the  artist,  was  along,  who  politely 


invited  me  to  his  farm  on  the  banks' 
of  the  river.  We  fell  into  easy  coa 
versation,  and  the  days  were  then  atj 
their  shortest.  After  riding  forward 
for  an  hour  or  two,  we  were  over- 
taken by  night,  and  the  night  was 
exceedingly  cold.  But  after  losing 
my  way  several  times,  it  was  my 
good  fortune  at  last,  to  reach  Cherri 
Coke,  the  seat  of  Gen.  Corbin 
Braxton,  not  far  from  the  celebrated 
Piping  Tree.  The  next  morning 
the  rain  prevented  my  going  forward, 
and  the  day  was  divided  between 
reading  and  the  elegant  conversation 
of  Gen.  Braxton's  family. 

Crossing  the  Pamunkey,  a  ride  of 
several  miles  carried  me  to  New 
Castle,  a  place  mentioned  by  Chas- 
tellux,  in  his  travels.  It  has  but  one 
house  and  that  in  ruins  ;  but  near  to 
it  is  the  farm  of  Carter  Braxton,  Esq., 
at  which  we  called  for  a  few  hours. 
Its  proprietor  was  from  home  ;  but 
just  on  leaving  his  house,  we  met 
him  returning  from  Middlesex,  andT^JLJ 
he  handed  me  a  gold  piece  which  Vv  J 
some  friend  to  colonization  had  sent 
me  from  that  county.  My  intention 
on  leaving  the  hospitable  abode  of 
Carter  Braxton,  was  to  get  within 
striking  distance  of  Pole  Green 
Church  that  night,  as  the  next  day 
was  the  Sabbath.  We  put  up  with 
an  amiable  family  who  were  going 
to  that  church  the  next  morning. 
The  weather  suddenly  became  warm 
and  mild.  Pole  Green  Church  was 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Davies,  whose  reputation  has 
given  celebrity  to  the  spot,  and  in 
making  my  appeal  to  the  descend- 
ants of  his  congregation,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  my  object  was  one  of  which 
he  would  have  approved  and  enforced 
by  his  eloquence,  had  he  been  living. 
The  collection  amounted  to  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  dollars,  and  after  ser- 
vice I  accompanied  the  Rer.  Henry 
Smith  to  his  parsonage. 

Going  on  to  Richmond,  the  writer 


crossed  the  Chickahominy,  a  stream 
edged  with  cypress  tress,  and  ren- 
dered memorable  by  the  capture  of 
Smith,  who  came  out  with  Newport, 
in  1607.  On  reaching  tlie  Capitol 
of  Virginia,  information   was  given 

^me,  that  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 

,  Colonization  Society  would  not  take 
place  for  several  weeks.  The  wri- 
ter was  requested  to  draw  the  An- 

'  nual  Report,  and  with  this  view, 
we  took  the  rail-car  to  Petersburgh, 

•  where  we  found  a  retirement  suited 
to  the  purpose,  in  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Lucy  Y.  Gray.  Petersburgh  was 
not  named  after  the  Capitol  of  the 
Russian  Czar,  but  after  Peter  Jones, 
who  sold  out  the  lots.  It  stands  on 
the  south  east  bank  of  the  Appomat- 
tox, and  has  a  dingy  look.  The 
best  part  of  the  town  is  on  the  hills, 
where  the  dwellings  are  located  on 
wide  lots.  Its  inhabitants  are  from 
ten  to  twelve  iTiousand.  The  peo- 
ple are  highly  genteel.  There  are 
many  foreigners  in  Petersburgh,  par- 
ticularly emigrants  from  Ireland. 
During  my  stay,  the  colonization 
cause  was  presented  in  three  of  the 
churches.  One  gentleman  sought 
me  out,  and  gave  me  fifty  dollars, 
and  others  made  liberal  contributions. 
The  Episcopal  minister  told  me  that 
his  congregation  were  oppressed  at 
the  time,  with  a  heavy  debt;  but 
that  the  object  should  certainly  claim 
his  attention,  and  it  is  my  belief  that 
he  subsequently  sent  some  funds  to 
the  Treasurer.  Mrs.  Minge  was 
fitting  out  her  servants  for  Liberia, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  they  set  sail 
from  Norfolk.  Having  prepared  the 
report,  it  became  my  duty  to  return 
to  Richmond,  and  I  found  the  city 
enlivened  by  a  visit  from  Dr.  Bas- 
com,  of  Kentucky.      He  was   for- 

Lmerly  a  colonization  agent.  He 
does  not  conform  to  the  severe  mo- 
dels of  Grecian  eloquence,  but  he  is, 
notwithstanding,  an  extraordinary 
man. 


01 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Colonization  Society  was  ra- 
pidly approaching.  The  prepara- 
tions, to  the  agent,  were  extremely 
irksome,  because  of  the  difficulty  in 
procuring  speakers.  But  the  night 
arrived.  At  an  early  hour  the  pro- 
digious flow  of  the  people  commen- 
ced. Willi  difficulty  we  made  our 
way  to  the  hall.  It  was  neces.sary, 
however,  that  the  agent  should  be 
present,  as  it  was  his  office  to  read 
the  report.  He  rose  on  a  chair, 
which  threw  his  manuscript  directly 
under  a  large  chandelier,  which  re- 
minded me  of  one  in  a  chrystallized 
cave,  called  the  Grotto  of  Paradise. 
The  speaking  was  excellent,  and  the 
audience  broke  up  in  transport.  Be- 
fore leaving  the  city,  -several  advised 
me  to  publish  an  appeal  to  the  State, 
which  was  done  in  three  religious 
papers.  Nicholas  Mills,  Esq.,  who 
is  every  inch  a  gentleman,  gave  me 
a  hundred  dollars  after  a  social  even- 
ing, and  stated  that  at  no  distant 
day,  he  would  add  to  his  contribu- 
tion. He  has  always  been  the  en- 
lightened and  generous  friend  of  our 
cause. 

It  was   my  intention  to  have  de- 
scended the  James  river  to  Norfolk, 
after  the  annual  meeting,  but  learn- 
}'ed  that  the  Rev.  John  C.  Smith,  of 
||  Washington,    was  in  that  borough, 
||  on  a  temporary  agency.     After  con- 
■  sulfation,  it  was  concluded  not  to  go, 
li  and  I  turned  Liberia's  aquiline  nose 
j  towards  Hanover  Court  House.    Not 
jl  a  great  way  from  this  settlement,  is 
the  spot  which  gave  birth  to  Henry 
Clay,  whose  name  is  known  among 
the  orange  groves  of  our  African  co- 
lonies.    It   gave   me  pleasure   next 
morning  in  crossing  the  Pamunkey, 
to  find  that  it  was  bridged,  for  there 
are  bridges  over  the  Chinese  canal, 
i  and  across  the  ravines  of  the  Alps 
j  and  Apennines.     We  had  scarcely 
got  over  the  Pamunkey,  before  there 
||  came  on  a  driving  snow.     A  gentle- 
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I  man  seeing  my  distress,  kindly  in- ;!  and  officiated,     fie  was  accompanied,! 

j  vited  me  to  his  house,  with  a  view  ;;  to  that  place  by  Charles  Kemper,  jr.J-l 
to  spending  the  night.  On  compar-  !  who  has  been  a  I'requent  contributor  i 
ing  views  we  found  the  family  close- 1' to  colonization.  Culpepper  Court'" 
ly  allied  to  my  Bellville  friends,  who  House  has  a  thousand  inhabitants, 
liave  been  mentioned  before,  as-liv-  After  addressing  the  people,  the  wri- 
ing  in  Gloucester.  My  ride  to  Bow-  ter  passed  on  and  reached  the  Rapid 
ling  Green,  next  morning,  was  over  a  Ann  river.  The  fording  was  very 
~  sleety  road.  Bowling  Green  is  on  dangerous  in  consequence  of  recent 
a  level,  and  near  it  was  the  residence  rains.  AVe  concluded,  therefore,  to 
of  Edmund  Pendleton,  who  was  a  remain  all  night  on  this  side  of  the 
member  of  the  first  Congress.  The  river.  We  presume  this  stream  was 
agent  delivered  here  an  address  on  named  about  1701,  when  Anne  as- 
colonization  at  the  inn,  and  obtained  cended  the  Enjrlish  throne.  If  so. 
a'lout  twenty  dollars.  But  at  this  \  it  has  taken  the  Virginians  one  hun- 
time,  like  the  Tyrolese  peasants,  the  dred  and  forty  years  to  build  a  bridge, 
agent  was  taken  with  the  home  sick- :  The  next  morning  the  kind  family 
ness.  '  on  the  bank  set  me  over  in  a  skiff, 

After  remaining  at  home  a  few  and  a  ride  of  three  miles  carried  me  to 
days,  it  became  my  duty  to  leave  for  Orange  Court  House.  The  county 
Martinsburgh,  in  Berkeley.     This  is    was  laid  off  in    1734,    thouoh  the 


a  rocky  place,  of  seventeen  hundred 
inhabitants.  Its  Court  House  was 
built  in  the  time  of  Lord  Bottetourt. 
The  Rev.  Peyton  Harrison  gave  me 


Prince  of  Orange  became  King  of 
England,  in  1688.  The  agent  offi- 
ciated in  the  Episcopal  church,  and 
its  minister  assured  me  that  the  sub- 


all  the  aid  in   his  power,  and  the   ject  should  challenge  his  attention. 


funds  collected  amounted,  probably, 
to  twenty-five  dollars.  From  Mar- 
tinsburgh, the  writer  passed  on  to 
Gerardstown,  and  took  my  lodgings 
with  Dr.  Coe,  a  man  of  moral  worth, 
equalled  only  by  his  modesty.  I 
spent   with   him   several   delightful 


and  during  the  summer,  he  transmit- 
ted the  collection  to  Richmond. 
From  the  Court  House  we  visited 
iMontnelier,  for  its  sage  had  left  to  our 
cause  a  bequest  of  four  thousand  dol- 
lars. Regaining  the  road  from  which 
we  had  diverged,  Gordonsville  soon 


days,  and  he  gave  me  four  hundred  came  into  sight,  located  within  full 
and  seventy-five  dollars,  to  promote  view  of  the  southwest  range.  The 
the  objects  of  colonization.  AVe  place  is  small,  but  we  occupied  the 
then  passed  on  to  Sliepherdstown,  on  church  and  appealed  to  the  inhabi- 
the  Potomac,  and  the  Presbyterian  \  tants  for  aid.  They  contributed  ac- 
minister  of  that  place,  promised  that  cording  to  their  ability. 
he  would  collect  and  send  the  sum  ■  My  ride  to  Charlottesville  was 
to  the  Treasurer,  about  the  fourth  of  ;|  truly  charming  from  the  rich  scenery 
July.  He  did  so  accordingly.  On  '  which  the  southwest  range  presents, 
my  way,  called  at  AVickliffc  Church,  Charlottesville,  in  my  opinion,  is 
and  took  a  few  small  subscriptions,  not  a  handsome  town,  though  the 
one  or  two  of  which  were  paid  at  environs  are  picturesque,  even  to 
Washington.  :  the  production  of  enchantment.     On 

It  was  now  the  close  of  May,  and  Sunday  morning,  we  officiated  to  a 
it  was  time  to  go  along  the  east  of  polite  audience,  and  in  the  after- 
the  ridge,  with  a  view  to  spend  the  \  noon,  for  the  Chaplain  to  the  Uni- 
summer  months.  The  agent  stop-  i  versity,  who  was  quite  an  interesting 
ped  at  the  small  town,  of  Jefferson,  j!  man.  We  mention,  also,  with  particu- 
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regard,  the  Kev.  Wm.  S.  White, 
hb  gave  me  important  help  in  my 
nbject.  A  meeting  was  lield,  at 
hich  addresses  were  delivered  by 
'.  W.  Gilmer,  since  come  to  an  un- 
timely end,  and  by  Lucien  Minor. 
Professor  Harrison,  of  the  Univer- 
giiy,  is  a  decided  advocate  of  coloni- 
zation. Mrs.  Minor  was  about  send- 
ing to  the  colonies,  tv/o  colored  boys, 
of  whom  charge  was  taken  by  the 
Kev.  AV.  McLain.  She  told  me  that 
she  would  pay  their  passage.  We 
thought  her  a  lady  of  surprising  col- 
loquial powers. 

",  From  Charlottesville,  the  airent 
struck  off  into  a  narrow  valley  crea- 
ted by  spurs  shot  out  from  the  larger 
mountains.  Occasionally,  indeed, 
the  valley  would  open  to  a  wider 
extent,  and  a  farm  house  would  di- 
versify the  prospect.  Officiated  at 
a  church  called  the  Love.  It  was 
in  Nelson  County,  taken  off  from 
Amherst,  about  1809,  of  which  Lov- 
ingston  is  the  capitol.  Lovingston 
s  an  inland  town  of  five  hundred 
inhabitants.  The  Rock  Fish  and 
Tye  are  small  rivers.  The  ford  of 
the  latter  did  not  take  Liberia  more 
than  a  few  inches  above  her  shoes. 
New  Glasgow  is  a  town  with  a  long 
street.  It  was  probably  founded  by 
the  Scotch  ;  but  falls  far  short  of  the 
city  that  stands  on  the  Clyde.  Am- 
herst Court  House  looks  sufficiently 
dreary,  and  the  county,  most  proba- 
bly, took  its  name  from  Lord  Jeffrey 
Amherst,  who  commanded  at  the 
conquest  of  Canada,  in  1760,  and 
who  was  a  native  of  Kentshire. 
Proceeding  to  Lynchburgh,  the  day 
became  extremely  hot.  What  would 
we  not  have  given  for  one  of  the 
gales  of  Arabia  Felix. 

Lynchburgh,  in  Campbell  County, 
is  a  flourishing  town  of  about  five 
thousand  inhabitants.  The  James 
is  quite  shallow  before  the  town,  and 
is  beautifully  dotted  with  wooded 
islands  above  and  below.     Waited 


immediately  on  my  old  preceptor, 
the  Rev.  Wm.  S.  Reid,  a  man  of 
modesty,  unaffected  politeness  and 
general  benevolence.  We  talked  a 
long  time  of  days  never  to  return. 
His  influence  led  the  way  to  my 
presenting  our  cause  in  four  of  the 
churches  of  the  place,  and  the  col- 
lections were  sent  forward  by  a  safe 
conveyance  to  our  Treasurer.  The 
agpnt  passed  on  to  New  London, 
and  from  thence  to  Liberty.  At  the 
last  mentioned  place,  the  Rev.  J.  D. 
Mitchell  gave  me  all  his  influence  to 
help  forward  our  cause,  and  my  col- 
lections were  considerable.  He  also 
accompanied  me  to  the  top  of  the 
Otter  Peaks.  After  descending,  my 
way  became  exceedingly  solitary. 
Liberia  crossed  the  same  creek  thirty- 
two  times,  and  then  forded  the  James 
on  my  way  to  Patonsburgh  and  Bu- 
channan.  Fincastle  is  situated  on 
two  hills,  with  a  part  of  the  town 
running  down  into  the  valley,  and 
has  from  eight  to  twelve  hundred 
inhabitants.  The  county  in  which 
it  stands,  was  named  after  Lord  Bot- 
tetourt,  one  of  the  last  of  our  Eng- 
lish Governors,  who  died  at  Wil- 
liamsburgh.  My  efforts  at  the  place 
were  for  the  most  part,  fruitless ;  an 
agent  of  the  missionary  board  being 
there  at  the  time. 

The  agent  on  leaving  Fincastle, 
partially  retraced  his  steps,  and  went 
on  to  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Henry 
Paine,  near  the  Natural  Bridge.  We 
spent  together  the  next  day  in  view- 
ing that  astonishing  object.  My 
way  was  then  direct  to  Lexington, 
the  scenery  around  which  is  superb. 
Pastor  Cunningham  waited  on  me 
at  the  inn,  and  invited  me  to  ofla- 
ciate  on  the  following  Sabbath.  The 
collection  amounted  to  forty  dollars. 
The  limestone  water  was  injurious  to 
me,  and  a  speedy  determination  was 
made  to  move  onward,  and  we 
reached  the  manse  of  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Morrison.     He  has  an  extensive  li- 
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brary,  and  showed  me  a  Juvenal 
•which  once  belonged  to  Alexander 
Cruden.  His  name  was  written  on 
the  title  page,  with  the  annexation, 
Ejus  Liber,  1740.  The  pastor  of 
Bethel  Church  was  there,  and  he 
gave  me  a  check  for  twenty  dollars, 
taken  up  for  our  cause  in  his  con-j; 
gregation.  { 

My  next  stage  was  at  Staunton, ' 
which  has  two  thousand  inhabitanu.  '■ 
It  lies  in  a  valley  made  by  dragon- ' 
like  hills.     Circumstances  made  my; 
visit  to  this  town  rather  unpropilious 
for  my  object,  and  we  went  on  to 
Augusta  Church,  of  which  the  Rev. : 
Wm.  Brown  is  the  pastor.     The  col-'i 
lection  here  was  about  twent5'-one 
dollars.     The   agent  then   went  on 
to  Hanisonburgh,  in  Rockingham,' 
■where  he  met  the  Rev.  Wm.  McLain, : 
and  from  theuce  to  Woodstock,  in 
Shenandoah.     He  officiated  in  two 
of  its  churches  and  several  contribu- 
ted.     Being    excessively    fatigued, 
the    writer   was    anxious   to   reach 
Vaucluse,  the  seat  of  Strolher  Jones, ' 
Esq.     He  was  there  delightfully  en- 
tertained for  several  days,  and  then 
left  for  Winchester,  where  he  went 
to  pay  our  Treasurer  my  collections 
through  the  Valley  Bank.     The  wri- 
ter reached  his  home;  butafterwards 
spent  a  month  over  his   stipulated 
time,  in  excursions,  the   details  of 
I  which  would  not  be  interesting.         | 
!      The  writer  is  about  to  close  his  \ 
I  report  of  thirteen  delightful  months.! 
He  cannot  speak  in  terms  too  liigh  '■. 
of  the  manners  and  society  of  Vir- 
ginia.    The  State  has  many  a  lodge  i 
for  the  wayfaring  man.     To  which-; 
ever  of  the  cardinal  points  he  went,  [ 


he  was  involved  in  the  same  balmy 
atmosphere,  created  by  the  geniuS 
of  hospitality.  He  encountered  no 
rudeness,  and  nothing  that  even  api 
proached  to  an  assault  on  his  feel-; 
ings.  The  scheme  he  advocated,^^ 
needed  not  a  word  to  produce  con-"^ 
viction  of  its  benevolence  or  its  prac- 
ticability. The  popular  will,  so  far 
as  Virginia  may  be  concerned,  goes 
for  the  enlargement  of  Liberia.  He 
leaves  domestic  servitude  in  the  hands 
of  civilians  and  legislators,  convinced 
that  its  cure  never  can  be  wrought 
by  the  fury  of  abolitionism.  He 
cannot  but  record  his  gratitude  to 
his  Maker  who  protected  the  lonely 
pilgrim,  who  cheered  him  when  de- 
sponding, who  opened  all  the  hands 
that  gave,  and  all  the  hearts  that 
yielded  to  the  impulses  of  philan- 
thropy. He  regrets  that  his  efforts 
were  not  more  successful,  but  he 
feels  consoled  by  the  fact  that  much 
went  into  the  treasury  of  colonize  i  , 
tion,  from  his  efforts,  which  never^kj 
reached  his  hands.  Gratitude  is  also^^a 
due  to  man  ;  and  the  Rev.  A.  D.  Pol- 
lok,  of  Riclimond,  and  Mrs.  Black- 
ford,  of  Fredericksburgh,  and  R.  R. 
Guiley,  will  accept  my  thanks  for 
facilities  rendered  to  the  agent,  in 
carrying  forward  his  appeals.  And 
finally,  if  the  writer  has  planted  but 
one  germ  in  the  only  garden  of  letters 
and  religion,  which  has  ever  been 
opened  in  Africa,  or  given  expansion 
to  but  one  flower  at  the  vestibule  of 
a  haggard  continent,  he  has  not  lived 
in  vain,  and  that  flower  may,  possi- 
bly, sweeten  some  of  the  evils  of 
life,  and  even  anoint,  with  its  fra- 
grance, his  dying  moments. 


l)tspatrl)C0    from    fibrrio. 

By  the  arrival  of  the  brig  Echo,  |  in  our  present  number,  extracts  from 
at  Philadelphia,  on  the  13th  ult.,  we'!  the  letters  of  Dr.  Lugenbeel  and 
were  put  in  possession  of  interesting  |i  Gov,  Roberts,  which,  we  trust,  not 
despatches  from  Liberia.     We  give  |l  one  of  our  readers  will  fail  to  peruse. 
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They  are  important  in  themselves, 
Fab  they  display  the  present  state  of 
'afiairs  in  our  infant  republic,  and 
inake  strong  appeals  to  the  benevo- 
|CDl  for  the  means  of  carrying  on 
onr  operations. 

Monrovia,  Liberia, 

December  29,  1844. 
Kev.  AND  Dear  Sir: — Your  let- 
ter of  the  13th  November,  v.as  re- 
■'ceived  yesterday.  You  have  doubt- 
less received  my  letter  by  the  '•  Fran- 
cis Lord,"  and  I  presume,  that  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  this,  you  will  have 
received  two  letters  from  me,  which 
I  gave  in  charge  of  Capt;  Abbott,  of 
the  U.  S.  ship  "Decatur,"  which 
vessel  sailed  from  our  port  about  the 
last  of  October,  for  Port  Praya, 
thence,  as  I  have  since  been  inform- 
ed, for  the  United  States.  By  the 
'arrival  of  the  "  Chipola,''  from  Bal- 
iniore,  twenty-four  emigrants,  des- 
'ned  for  the  settlement  of  Bexley, 
re  committed  to  my  care.  And  in 
compliance  with  the  request  of  the 
Rev.  J.  B.  Pinney,  and  with  the  di- 
rections of  Governor  Roberts,  as 
well  as  in  the  performance  of  my 
duty  to  new-comers  especially,  I 
shall  go  down  with  them  and  remain 
as  long  as  it  may  be  necessary. 
One  of  my  students  will  accompany 
me — the  other  will  remain  in  Nlon- 
rovia,  to  render  medical  assistance  to 
those  who  may  require  it,  in  this 
part  of  the  colony.  My  students 
are  progressing  rapidly,  in  acquiring 
a  practical,  as  well  as  9  theoretical 
knowledge  of  the  healing  art.  I 
have  endeavored  to  instruct  them 
practically,  at  the  bedside  of  the 
sick,  from  the  beginning;  and  I  am 
happy  in  being  able  to  say  that  the 
facility  which  they  have  exhibited  in 
the  acquisition  of  medical  knowl- 
edges has  exceeded  my  most  6an- 
guine  expectations. 
8 


A  few  days  ago,  F  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Murray,  in  which  he  states 
that  the  people  are  all  doing  very 
well  at  Greenville.  One  little  boy 
about  ten  years  of  age,  died  since  I 
left  that  settlement,  which  makes 
four  persons  that  have  died  of  the 
company  with  whom  I  went  down  to 
that  settlement  in  May  last.  Three 
of  the  deaths  occurred  in  children, 
and  one  in  a  very  aged  woman.  Of 
the  company  that  arrived  in  August, 
(fifty-eight  in  number,)  fifty-fourare 
still  living,  and  nearly  all  of  them  in 
very  good  health.  Of  those  that 
died,  two  of  them  were  old  persons, 
and  one  of  them  a  child  about  seven 
years  of  age — the  fourth,  a  woman 
about  forty  years  old. 

As  my  lime  is  very  much  occu- 
pied in  writing  letters,  visiting  the 
sick,  and  in  preparing  to  leave  this 
place  forBexley  in  the  vessel,  which 
will  sail  in  a  day  or  two,  I  cannot 
write  you  a  long  letter  at  present. 

]My  health  is  tolerably  good;  My 
attacks  of  fever,  although  frequent^- 
are  generally  slight,  and  with  excep-' 
tion  of  two  small  ulcers  011  one  of 
my  ankles,  wliich  have  been  very 
troublesome,  I  have  been  getting 
along  pretty  fairly  for  some  months 
past. 

Yours,  &c., 
J.  VV.  LUGExVBEEL. 
Rev.  WiM.  McLain, 

Sec.  ^m.  Col.  Society. 

P.  S. — I  visited  Grand  Bassaaboilt 
the  middle  of  November,  and  the  set- 
tlement of  JMarshall,  about  four  weeks 
ago.  A  few  days  ago,  I  returned 
from  a  visit  to  !\Iillsburg,  Caldwell, 
and  New  Georgia. 


GovEPNMEXT  House, 

Monrovia,  Jan.  24,  1845. 

Sir: — In   a  former  letter  by  the 

U.  S.  ship   "  Saratoga,"  I  gave  you 

some  account  of  the  state  of  affairs 

in   the  colony,  as  I  found  them   on 


my  return  from  the  United  States. 
Since  which  time,  nothing  of  import- 
ance has  occurred  to  disturb  our 
friendly  relations  with  foreigners  or 
the  natives  around  us. 

The  difficulties  existing  between 
this  government  and  Bob  Grey,  and 
his  son  young  Bob,  chiefs  of  the 
Grand  Bassa  country,  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  settle  amicably,  in  a  few  days. 
Bob  Grey  has  become  quite  alarmed, 
in  consequence  of  a  threat  thrown 
out  by  some  individuals  in  the  coun- 
try of  Grand  Bassa,  to  petition  the 
colonial  legislature,  to  declare  the 
.  connection  existing  between  this 
government  and  the  two  Bobs,  dis- 
solved, thereby  withdrawing  our 
protection,  and  leaving  them  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  their  enemies. 

But  for  the  protection  of  this  go- 
vernment to  Bob  Grey  and  his  people, 
in  consequence  of  their  connection 
with  us  by  treaty — having  adopted 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  co- 
lony, thereby  becoming  a  part  of  this 
commonwealth — long  since,  in  all 
probability,  the  whole  tribe  would 
have  been  annihilated,  either  mur- 
dered or  sold  into  slavery. 

I  received  a  message  from  Bob 
Grey  a  few  days  ago,  expressing 
many  regrets  that  his  conduct  to- 
wards the  colonists  and  others,  had 
been  such  as  to  bring  upon  him  the 
displeasure  of  tliis  government,  and 
requesting  that  I  would  meet  him  as 
early  as  possible,  at  Edina,  to  talk  the 
"  palaver,"  and  have  the  matter  set- 
tled, as  he  was  anxious  to  be  on 
good  terras  will)  the  Americans. 

As  early  after  my  arrival  as  prac- 
ticable, I  commenced  preparations 
for  the  building  ordered  by  the  United 
States  Government  for  the  reception 
of  recaptured  Africans. 

I  have  selected  a  beautiful  site  on 
a  fertile  spot,  on  the  northwest  bank 
of  the  St.  Paul's  river,  opposite  Cald- 
well, and  about  twelve  miles  in  the 
interior  from  this  place.     The  build- 


ing will  be  of  brick,  and  of  sufficie'o 
size  to  accommodate  from  one  hui 
dred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  personi 
The  brick  is  now  being  made,  anl 
we  hope  to  be  ready  to  commence 
the  building  in  a  few  weeks.     \{fd 
shall  use  all  dispatch  to  have  it  coin,1 
pleted  the  present  dry  season.    The] 
amount,  however,  appropriated  byl 
the  government,  I  fear,  will  not  be' 
sufficient  to  have  the  house  in  many 
respects,  as  commodious  and  com- 
fortable as  I  could  wish.     The  strict- 
est economy,  however,  will  be  ob- 
served,  and    every  effort  made  to 
erect  a  good,  substantial  building. 

Some  two  months  since,  I  received 
information  that  the  New  Cess  peo- 
ple had  become  divided  in  opinion 
respecting  the  propriety  of  continu- 
ing the  slave  trade,  and  of  selling  the" 
country  to  the  Americans.  Several 
of  the  chiefs  and  a  large  majority  of 
the  people  are  opposed  to  the  traffic 
in  slaves,  and  in  favor  of  selling  the 
country.  They  insist  that  the  slavaL 
trade  is  ruining  their  country,  bfi 
so  rapidly  reducing  their  numericaT 
strength,  carrying  off,  annually,  a 
large  number  of  their  effective  force, 
and  that  soon  they  will  find  them- 
selves so  reduced  as  to  be  totally 
unable  to  protect  their  own  territory 
from  the  ravages  of  hostile  tribes. 
Thus  it  is  that  sometimes  good 
comes  out  of  evil.  The  New  Cess 
people  have  been  brought  to  this  re- 
flection and  conclusion,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  war  that  has  existed 
for  the  last  three  or  four  years,  be- 
tween them  and  the  Tradetown 
tribe.  The  New  Cess  people,  at 
present,  find  that  they  are  barely  able 
to  cope  with  their  adversaries,  when, 
a  few  years  ago,  they  out-numbered 
them  considerably  ;  and  attribute  it 
all  to  the  slave  trade ;  as  the  Trade- 
town  people  have  not  renewed  the 
traffic*  since  Mr.  Ashmun's  attack 
and  demolition  of  the  slave  barra- 
coons  in  that  country,  in  1826. 
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As  soon  as  I  received  this  infor- 
mation,  I  dispatched   commissioners 
to  New  Cess,  to  effect,  if  possible, 
a  purchase   of  the  territory.     Mr. 
Benson,  the  commissioner,  as  soon 
as  practicable,  commenced  negotia- 
tions with  the  chiefs  ;   but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  unsettled  state  of  af- 
fairs in  the  country,  and  the  oppo- 
sition  thrown    in  his  way   by   the 
slaves  established  there,  who  are  ex- 
erting themselves  to  the  utmost,  to 
prevent  the  sale,  he  has  not  been 
able  to  succeed.     I  expect  to  leave 
here  in  a  few  days,  to  visit  the  leeward 
setdements,  and  if  nothing  prevents, 
'shall  extend  my  visit  to  New  Cess, 
and  hppe  to  be  able  to  succeed  in  ef- 
fecting a  purchase  of  the  territory, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the 
slavers.     Should  I  succeed,  the  ter- 
.ritory  will  be  a  great  acquisition  to 
,the  colony,  and  the  means  of  effec- 
tually  abolishing    the    slave    trade 
from  between  the  two  extremes  of 
hs  colonial  jurisdiction, 
t'On  my  way  down,  I  expect  fo 
conclude  a  purchase  of  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  the  Little  Bassa  Coun- 
try; but,  sir,  from  what  quarter  may 
I  look  for  funds  to  meet  these  en- 
gagements ?     Will  you  be  able,  soon, 
to  sejid  us  any  thing  for  this  espe- 
cial object  ?     I  do  really  hope  that  Ij 
our  friends  in  the  United  States  are  jj 
exerting  themselves  to  aid  us  in  this  ij 
respect.      The  subject  is  an  impor-  j; 
tant  one,  and  deserves  immediate  at- 
tention.    No  time  should  be  lost  in 
acquiring  a  title  to  the  remaining  ter- 
rilorj-  between  the  two  extremes  of 
the  colonial  jurisdiction.     There  are  h 
those  on  the  coast  who  are  doing  all  || 
m  their  power  to  prejudice  tiie  minds  j 
of  the  natives  against  selling  it  to  us ; 
otherwise,  I  should  not  be  so  anxi- 
ous— the  fact  is,  if  we  suffer  much 
delay,  we  shall  find  great  difficulty 
m  negotiating  with  the  natives,   ex- 
cept at  very  ^extravagant  prices.     I 
am,  therefore,  not  disposed  to  allow 


any  opportunity  to  slip.  1  am  hap- 
py to  be  able  to  inform  you  that  the 
emigrants  by  the  "  Lime  Rock," 
have  suffered  but  little  from  sickness, 
none  have  died  of  African  fever,  and 
are  comfortably  located  on  their 
farms,  some  six  miles  from  the  sea, 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Sinou  river, 
and  generally  in  good  health  and 
spirits,  and  much  pleased  with  their 
new  home.  Those  by  the  Virginia, 
have  also  passed  through  the  sea- 
soning well,  and  are  located  at  Cald- 
well, except  three  or  four  mechanics 
that  preferred  to  remain  here. 

Dr.  Lugenbeel  left  here  a  week 
or  two  ago,  in  pretty  good  health,  to 
accompany  the  emigrants  by  the 
"Chipola;"  —  the  Wilson  family 
to  Bexley,  where  they  have  been 
located,  at  the  desire  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Colonization  Society. — 
Those  emigrants  from  Virginia,  by 
the  same  vessel,  were  much  disap- 
pointed when  they  learned,  on  their 
arrival,  they  were  destined  for  Cape 
Palmas ;  they  had  gotten  the  impres- 
sion somewhere.  The  headman  told 
me  from  his  master,  or  the  executor 
of  his  former  master's  estate,  who 
had  given  him  a  letter  to  that  effect, 
which  letter,  unfortunately,  he  had 
lost  overboard  on  the  passage  out. 
The  captain  was  of  the  same  im- 
pression, and  insisted,  at  one  time, 
upon  landing  them  here.  I,  howev- 
er, refused  to  receive  them,  feeling 
confident  from  the  remark  in  your 
letter,  13th  November,  respecting 
them,  and  further,  that  I  have  re- 
ceived no  instructions  from  Mr. 
Finney,  in  regard  to  receiving  them, 
that  there  must  be  some  mistake; 
therefore,  I  insisted  that  the  captain 
take  them  to  Palmas. 

Bob  Cane,  one  of  the  Grand  Cape 
Mount  cliiefs,  and  from  what  I  can 
understand,  rightful  sovereign  of  that 
country,  came  to  the  colony  a  few 
weeks  ago,  to  obtain  information  re- 
specting Mr.  Canoi's  claim  to  Grand 
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Cape  Mount.  Cane  has  been  for 
several  years  back  into  the  interior, 
at  the  head  of  a  large  force,  at  war 
with  some  of  the  interior  tribes. 
He  informs  me  that  on  his  return  to 
the  Cape,  he  heard  a  rumor  that 
Fenatora  and  Grey  had  sold  the 
country.  On  inquiry,  Fenatora, 
(Grey  being  dead  some  time  since,) 
w!io,  by  the  by,  he  represents 
(which  I  believe  to  be  correct,)  as 
being  a  usurper,  informed  him  that 
no  such  sale  had  been  made.  Canot, 
he  says,  gave  him  to  understand  the 
same  thing — but  both  of  them  agree 
that  a  treaty  or  agreement  had  been 
entered  into  between  the  chief  and 
Canot,  granting  to  him,  the  said 
Canot,  certain  privileges  of  trade 
only.  Not  being  satisfied,  as  he 
had  been  informed  that  Canot  had 
made  different  statements  to  foreign- 
ers, and  at  the  American  settlement; 
in  fact,  had  exhibited  an  instrument 
at  the  colonies,  purporting  to  be  a 
deed  of  purchase  for  the  entire  Cape 
Mount  country,  and  wished  to  be 
informed  of  the  fads  of  the  case ; 
when  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
he  appeared  very  indignant,  and 
threatened  Canot  with  immediate  ex- 
terminaiion,  unless  he  would  imme- 
diately execute  an  instrument  coun- 
teracting the  effects  of  any  deed  he 
had  been  exhibiting.  And  requested 
that  I  would  furnish  him  two  or 
three  Americans  to  accompany  him 
home,  and  assist  him  in  adjusting 
the  matter.  I  refused,  of  course,  to 
interfere  in  the  premises.  J  advised 
him  strongly,  not  to  use  any  violence 
against  Canot,  but  if  possible,  to  have 
the  matter  settled  peaceably,  which 
advice  he  promised  to  adopt.  I 
have  not  heard  from  him  directly, 
since  his  return  to  his  country. 

It  is  reported  that  the  slave  trade 
is  carried  on  as  vigorously  as  ever, 
at  or  near  Cape  Mount.  You  will, 
no  doubt,  be  a  litde  surprised  to 
hear  that  the  well-known  brig  •'Ata- 


lanta,"  left  the  coast  a  week  or  twi 
ago,  for   the  "  Havana,"   with  up.; 
wards  of  four    hundred   slaves,  onl 
board,  and  in  sight,  too,  of  a  British^ 
cruiser.     It  had  been  arranged,  it  j 
seems,  a  month  or  two  before,  bes- 
tween  the  parties,  that  the  "  Atalanla." 
should  return  to  Cape  Mount  at  » 
set  time,  land  her  officers  and  crew, 
deliver  the  vessel  into  other  hands, 
receive  a  cargo  of  miserable  human 
beings,  and  make  the  best  of  her 
way  off  the  coast.    This  was  done 
in  a  few  hours. 

The  "  Atalanta"  being  an  old  tra- 
der— i.  e.,  a  mercantile  trader — on  the 
coast,  and  known  by  most  of  the  naval 
officers  on  this  station,  was  not  sus« 
pected  by  the  officers  of  the  man-of- 
war  in  sight,  consequently  no  notice 
was  taken  of  her,  nor  did  they  discover 
the  delusion  until  the  vessel  was  far, 
far  away,  and  beyond  their  reach; 
thus  you  see  how  difficult  it  is  to  sup- 
press the  slave  trade  on  this  coast, 
whilst  slavers  can  obtain  such 
cilities. 

During  my  absence.  Gen.  LewisT 
as  you  are  aware,  engaged  Mr. 
j  Murray  (at  the  rate  of  three  hundred 
dollars  per  annum)  to  accompany 
the  emigrants  by  the  Lime  Rock,  to 
Sinou,  to  take  charge  of  (he  stores, 
issue  rations,  to  see  them  located  on 
their  farms,  and  comfortably  provi- 
ded for,  in  fact,  to  take  the  general 
supervision  over  them  for  the  first 
six  months,  the  time  the  Society 
engages  to  provide  for  them. 

Mr.  Murray  is  a  man  of  high  char- 
acter and  of  great  moral  worth,  and 
has  done  much  already  to  improve 
the  state  of  society  in  that  village, 
and  to  stimulate  the  people  to  habits 
of  industry. 

The  general  health  of  the  colony 
is  pretty  good  at  present.  Consider- 
able sickness,  however,  prevailed  in 
most  of  the  setdements  during  the 
last  rainy  season,  particularly  al 
Millsburg  and  New  Georgia ;  many 
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deaths  occurred  in  both  those  settle- 
ments. The  sickness  and  deaths, 
however,  at  the/ormer  place,  cannot 
be  attributed  to  any  local  causes,  for 
we  consider  Millsburg  one  of  our 
healthiest  settlements.  I  hope  in  a 
few  weeks,  when  I  have  visited  the 
leeward  settlements,  to  be  able  to 
give  you  some  more  definite  informa- 
tion respecting  the  state  of  affairs  in 
that  quarter. 

Accompanying,  you  will  receive 
the  minutes  of  the  legislative  council, 
forwarded  by  the  colonial  secretary. 
You  will  observe  that  no  material 
change  or  alterations  have  been 
made,  except  to  give  to  the  court  of 
quarter  sessions  and  common  pleas, 
jurisdiction  in  commercial  cases,  in 
the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  com- 
monwealth. 

1  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
claim,  some  five  hundred  dollars,  a 


balance  due  the  Sinou  chiefs  on  the 
purchase  of  that  territory.  They 
are  earnestly  demanding  it,  and  it  is 
important  that  it  be  attended  to  as 
early  as  possible  ;  if  not  paid  soon, 
it  will  be  the  means  of  weakening 
very  much  the  confidence  of  the 
natives  in  the  faith  of  the  Society  ; 
already  some  of  our  enemies  have 
been  making  a  handle  of  it,  and  I 
fear  it  will  operate  against  us  in  ac- 
quiring other  territory.  Will  not 
the  3Iississippi  Colonization  Society 
make  arrangements  to  have  this  claim 
settled  ? 

I  am,  sir. 

Most  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
J.  J.  ROBERTS. 
To 

Rev.  Wm.  McLain, 

Sec.  Am.  Col.  Society, 
Washington  City,  D.  C. 


(Continued  from  page  83.) 
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PART  III. 

Missionary  Labors  in   Western 

Africa,  and  their  Results. 

Pbrhaps  a  clearer  light  may  be 
thrown  upon  the  subject,  by  a  con- 
nected view  of  the  various  attempts 
that  have  been  made  to  introduce 
civilization  and  Christianity  into 
Guinea.  It  need  occupy  but  lit- 
tle space,  as  the  history  of  far  tne 
greater  part  of  them  records  only 
the  attempts  and  their  failure. 

The  Portuguese,we  have  seen,com- 
menced  and  prosecuted  their  discove- 
ries under  authority  from  the  Pope, 
to  conquer  and  convert  all  unbeliev- 
ers from  Cape  Bojador  to  India.  We 
have  seen,  too,  what  a  pompous 
commencement  they  made  at  Elmi- 
na.  Their  establishments  were  at 
on«  lime  numerous  along  the  whole 


I  coast  of  Upper  Guinea,  and  as  far 
!  north  as  Arguin.  It  is  said  that  they 
!  every  where  had  chapels,  and  made 
j  efforts  at  proselytism.  The  lan- 
guage of  historians  seems  to  imply 
that  even  the  Portuguese  mulattoes, 
when  driven  inland  from  the  Grain 
Coast  in  1604,  built  chapels  in  the 
interior,  and  strove  to  make  prose- 
lytes. In  Congo,  they  put  their 
candidate  on  the  throne  by  force  of 
arms,  and  thus  converted  the  nation. 
In  Upper  Guinea,  they  converted  a 
few,  and  but  a  few  ;  as  the  negroes 
generally  would  neither  give  up 
polygamy,  nor  submit  to  auricular 
confession.  In  1607,  Dapper  states 
that  the  Jesuits  found  some  on  the 
Rio  Grande  who  were  willing  to  re- 
ceive baptism,  but  not  being  prepared 
for  it,  it  was  deferred.  The  same 
year,  he  tells  us,  the  Jesuit  Bareira^ 
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baptized  the  king  of  Sierra  Leone, 
his  family,  and  several  others.  He 
adds,  about  the  1670,  "  the  king  still 
receives  baptism,  but  practices  idola- 
try to  please  his  subjects."  Accord- 
ing to  Bareira's  own  account,  king 
Philip,  whom  he  baptized,  was  a 
hundred  years  old,  and  was  one  of 
the  Cumbas.  He  professes  to  have 
made  a  more  favorable  impression 
on  the  natives,  because  he  did  not 
engage  in  the  slave  trade  and  other 
branches  of  commerce,  as  all  former 
priests  there  had  done.  Labat  in- 
forms us,  that  in  1 666,  Don  Philip,  a 
Christian,  reigned  at  Burre,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Sierra  Leone  river, 
and  kept  a  Jesuit  and  a  Portuguese 
Capuchin,  who  preached  Christiani- 
ty, but  without  effect.  Villault, 
however,  says,  the  same  year,  that 
"  the  Portuguese  settled  here  have 
made  many  converts."  Barbot  as- 
serts that  the  Portuguese  had  con- 
verted many  in  Bulm  ;  that  is,  many 
of  the  BuUoms,  on  the  north  of  the 
river.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that 
they  persuaded  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  individuals  to  receive  baptism, 
but  made  no  general  impression  upon 
the  people  ;  se  that  Labat,  himself  a 
missionary,  considered  their  attempt 
a  failure.  As  to  the  character  of 
their  converts,  his  Don  Philip,  keep- 
ing a  Jesuit  and  a  Capuchin  to  preach 
Christianity,  and  yet  practising  idola- 
try to  please  his  subjects,  is  doubtless 
a  fair  sample.  In  1721,  one  native 
of  some  consequence,  nine  miles  up 
the  river,  is  mentioned  as  a  Roma- 
nist. He  had  been  baptized  in  Por- 
tugal. The  expedition  for  the  con- 
version of  the  Jaloffs,  we  have  seen, 
,  was  defeated  by  the  assassination  of 
Bemoi.  Still,  they  made  some  con- 
verts in  that  quarter.  But  every 
where  north  of  Congo,  their  converts 
seem  to  have  been  confined  almost 
wholly  to  the  dependents  on  their 
trading  houses ;  and  when  these  were 
given  up,  their  religion  soon  disap- 
peared. 


The  French  missions,  so  far  as  we^sl 
have  been  able  to  discover,  commen- 
ced in  1635,  when  five  Capuchins' 
were  sent  to  the  mouth  of  the  Assi^'-'' 
nee.  In  a  short  time,  and  before 
they  accomplished  any  thing,  three 
of  them  died,  and  the  other  two  re- " 
tired  to  Axim.  In  1636,  several 
Capuchins  of  Normandy  were  sent 
as  missionaries  to  Cape  Verde,  one 
of  whom  had  the  title  of  prefect; 
"  but  they  left  the  country,  because 
they  could  not  live  in  it."  In  1674, 
another  company  of  Capuchins  at- 
tempted a  mission,  probably  some- 
where on  the  Ivory  or  Gold  Coast ; 
but  nothing  is  known  of  its  results. 
In  1687,  father  Gonsalvez,  a  Domi- 
nican, on  his  way  to  India,  stopped, 
at  Assinee,  and  left  father  Henry 
Cerizier,  with  a  house  and  six  slaves, 
to  commence  a  mission.  Cerizier 
died  in  a  few  months.  In  1700, 
father  Loyer,  who  had  been  some- 
time in  the  West  Indies,  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  Propaganda  and  ap-Tfc  j 
pointed  by  the  Pope,  as  apostolic^, 
prefect  of  missions  in  Guinea.  He 
embarked  at Rochelle,  April  18, 1701, 
having  with  him  father  Jaques  Vil- 
lard  as  a  missionary,  and  Aniaba, 
who,  he  says,  had  been  given  to 
Gonsalvez  by  Zenan,  king  of  Assi- 
nee, and  educated  and  baptized  in 
France.  The  European  Mercury  an- 
nounced his  baptism  in  the  following 
paragraph : 

"Here  is  another  pagan  prince 
br()ught  over  to  the  Christian  faith  ; 
namely,  Lewis  Hannibal,  king  of 
S)Tia,  on  the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa  ; 
who,  after  being  a  long  time  instruct- 
ed in  the  Christian  principles,  and 
baptized  by  the  bishop  of  Meaux,  the 
king  being  his  godfather,  received 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
on  the  27th  of  February,  from  the 
Cardinal  de  NoaiUes,  and  offered  at 
the  same  a  picture  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  to  whose  protection  he  sub- 
mitted his  territory ;  having  made  a 
vow,  at  his  return  thither,  to  use  his 
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I  utmost  endeavors  towards  the  con- 
'  version  of  his  subjects," 

On  arriving  at  Grand  Sesters, 
Aniaba  went  on  shore,  and,  Loyer 
says,  "  lived  eight  days  among  the 
negresses,  in  a  way  which  edified 
nobody."  They  touched  on  the 
Quaqua  coast,  and  found  the  people 
to  be  cannibals,  eating  negroes  fre- 
quently, and  all  the  white  men  they 
could  get  into  their  possession.  June 
25,  they  reached  the  Assinee.  After  a 
short  negotiation  for  the  ground,  a 
fort  was  built  near  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  river,  at  its  mouth,  and  a  gar- 
rison left  for  its  defence.  Aniaba 
proved  worthless.  The  mission  ao 
coraplished  nothing.  Loyer  left  in 
1703^.  The  garrison  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  maintain  itself  against  repeat- 
ed attacks,  and  in  1705,  the  whole 
establishment  was  given  up. 

Who  this  Aniaba  really  was,  is  a 
matter    of   some    uncertainty.      In 
France,  he  was  certainly  represented 
1  the  son  of  Zenan,  king  of  the  Assi- 
ees,  sent  thither  for  education  ;  and 
In  this  character,  he  served  for  a  while 
as  a  Captain  in  the  French  cavalry, 
toyer,  writing  after  his  disappoint- 
ment, and  with  evident  mortification, 
merely  represents  him  as  one  whom 
Zenan    had    given    to    Gonsalvez.  j 
Bosman,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  | 
for  the  extract  from   the  Mercury,  j 
says  that  he  was  originally  a  slave  | 
among  the  Assinees;  that  a  French- 
man obtained  possession  of  him  and  i 
carried  him  home,  intending  to  keep  j 
him  for  a  valet;  that  he  had  shrewd-  j 
ness  enough  to  gull  French  bishops 
and  cardinals  into  the  belief  of  his 
royal  descent;  and  that  on  his  return, 
he  was  forced  back  into  the  service 
of  his  old  Assinee  master. 

Loyer,  while  there,  made  some 
missionary  efforts.  On  one  occa- 
sion, in  the  presence  of  the  natives, 
he  broke  a  fetish  into  a  thousand 
pieces,  trod  it  under  his  feet,  and 
then  cast  it  into  the  fire.     They  all 


fled,  saying  that  the  lightning  would 
blast  him,  or  the  earth  swallow  him  up. 
Seeing  that  he  remained  unharmed, 
they  said  it  was  because  he  did  not 
believe;  on  which  he  exhorted  them 
to  be  unbelievers  too.  Buthis  exhor- 
tations were  in  vain.  His  English 
editor  asks, — "How  would  he  have 
liked  to  have  had  one  of  his  own 
fetishes  so  treated?  A  negro,  or  a 
Protestant,  would  be  put  to  death 
for  such  an  offence  in  most  popish 
countries."  Villault,  in  1667,  had 
used  the  same  argument  on  the  Gold 
Coast,  and  as  he  thought,  with  more 
success.  He  broke  the  negroes'  fe- 
tishes, and  told  them  to  sign  them- 
selves with  the  cross,  and  the  fetishes 
could  not  hurt  them.  Many  came 
to  him  arid  exchanged  their  fetishes 
for  crucifixes,  which  they  evidently 
regarded  as  only  stronger  fetishes. 

Loyer  represents  the  negroes  as 
trickish  and  subtle,  great  liars  and 
thieves,  "  the  most  deceitful  and  xm- 
grateful  people  in  the  universe." 

The  first  Spanish  mission  to  this 
part  of  the  world,  so  far  as  we  can 
learn,  was  commenced  in  1652,  when 
fifteen  Capuchins  were  sent  to  Sierra 
Leone.  Twelve  of  them  were  taken 
prisoners  by  the  Portuguese,  who 
were  then  at  war  with  Spain.  The 
other  three  are  said  to  have  converted 
some  of  the  people,  baptized  some  of 
their  princes,  and  built  churches  in 
some  of  their  chief  towns.  They 
were  reinforced  in  1657,  and  again 
in  1664.  In  1723,  the  Pope's  nun- 
cio in  Spain  announced  that  the 
mission  was  extinct.  In  1659,  cer- 
tain Capuchins  of  Castile  attempted 
a  mission  at  Ardra,  on  the  Slave 
Coast ;  but  they  soon  gave  it  up,  on 
finding  that  the  king  only  pretended 
to  turn  Christian,  for  the  sake  of 
encouraging  trade  with  Spain. 

We  find  no  mention  of  any  other 
Roman  Catholic  mission  in  Upper 
Guinea,  till  the  late  attempt  at  Cape 
Palmas.      From    the    formal    com- 
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mencement  of  the  mission  at  Elmina, 
in  1482,  eleven  years  after  the  com- 
plete discovery  of  the  coast,  to  the 
abandonment  of  Sierra  Leone,  in 
1723,  was  241  years  of  Roman  Catho- 
lic missionary  effort.  After  so  long  a 
trial,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  in  most  favorable  circumstances 
for  the  missionaries,  the  religion  of 
Guinea  proved  too  strong  an  antago- 
nist for  the  religion  of  Ro?ne.  What 
little  impression  they  made  on  a  few 
of  their  dependents,  was  soon  effaced, 
and  Romanism  in  Guinea  has  long 
since  ceased  to  exist.  A  boastful  view 
of  Romanism  and  its  missions,  in  the 
Annals  of  the  Propagation  of  the 
Faith  for  June,  1839,  claims  no  mis- 
sion in  all  Western  Africa,  nor  any 
Catholics,  except  in  the  French  set- 
tlements on  the  Senegal,  any  where 
between  Congo  and  Morocco.  Pro- 
bably, however,  they  might  claim  the 
inmates  of  a  small  Portuguese  trading 
house  or  two,  somewhere  about  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

Of  the  Dutch,  we  only  find  reason 
to  believe  that  they  made  some  slight  I 
attempts  to  proselyte  tlie  negroes  im- 
mediately around  their  castles  and 
trading  houses.  The  Portuguese  say 
that  the  negroes  "  being  barbarians, 
readily  enough  swallowed  Calvin's 
pojson;''  the  meaning  of  which 
doubtless  is,  that  the  Dutch  taught 
them  to  despise  popery.  Artus  men- 
tions attempts  of  JDutch  residents  to 
instruct  them,  and  speaks  of  one  who 
had  been  so  instructed,  by  a  monk  at 
Elmina,  that  he  W3s  able  to  quote 
Scripture  in  reply.  Bosman,  a  sturdy 
Dutch  Protestant,  says  that  if  it  were 
possible  to  convert  them,  the  Roma- 
nists would  stand  the  best  chance 
for  success;  because  they  already 
agree  with  them  in  several  particu- 
lars, especially  in  their  ridiculous 
ceremonies,  iheir  abstinence  from 
certain  kinds  of  food  at  certain  times, 
their  reliance  on  antiquity,  and  the 
like.     The  negroes  seemed  to  have  j 


reasoned    differently,    and   to  hav«^ 
thought  so  small  a  change  not  worihj 
the  making.    Bosman's  remark,  how-" 
ever,  shows  that  the  Dutch  accom» 
plished  but  litlle  among  them. 

The  Moravians  were  the  first  Proi.  - 
testanls  who  seriously  imdertook  the 
work  of  missions  in  Guinea.  In 
1736,  they  sent  out  two  missionaries, 
one  of  whom  was  a  mulatto,  born  in 
that  country.  His  colleague  soon 
died,  and  he  returned.  Their  efforts 
were  resumed  from  time  to  time,  till 
1770.  In  all,  five  distinct  efforts 
were  made,  and  eleven  missionaries 
sent  out.  The  mulatto  accompanied 
several  of  the  expeditions,  and  died 
in  1769.  The  other  ten  all  died  in 
Guinea,  before  they  had  been  there 
long  enough  to  be  useful.  Probably, 
all  these  attempts  were  on  the  Gold 
Coast. 

Of  English  efforts  to  civilize  or 
evangelize  VVestern  Africa,  we  find 
no  notice  till  1787,  when  a  co- 
lony of  free  blacks  from  Amerieart^ 
was  commenced  at  Sierra  LeoncA 
The  land  on  which  they  settled  was 
purchased  of  the  natives,  who  soon 
after  attempted  to  drive  them  off  or 
exterminate  them.  When  visited  in 
1789,  half  their  number  had  perished 
by  violence  or  disease,  and  the  re- 
mainder had  taken  refuge  on  Bance 
Island.  In  1791  and  1792,  the  colo- 
ny was  reinforced  by  1,200  blacks 
from  Jamaica,  who  had  at  first  settled 
in  Nova  Scotia,  but  found  the  climate 
too  cold  for  them.  The  history  of 
this  colony  is  marked  by  an  almost 
uninterrupted  series  of  gross  blunders 
and  mismanagement;  but  being  a 
well-meant  enterprise,  mainly  on 
right  principles,  and  sustained  with 
true  English  pertinacity,  it  has  con- 
tinued to  grow,  and  has  been  of  im- 
mense value  to  Africa.  For  twenty 
years  it  watched  the  operations  of 
the  British  slave  trade,  and  furnished 
much  of  the  information  which  in- 
duced the  British  Parliament  to  abol-- 
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Tish  it  in  1S07.     And  when  that  act 
Cg(j  been  passed,  it  could  liave  been 
fiitlle  else   than  a  dead   letter,    liad 
Itherc  not  been  a  rendezvous  for  the 
'Squadron,  a  seat  for  Courts  of  Admi- 
f'mliy,  and  a  receptacle  for  recaptured 
fj^fricans,  at  Sierra   Leone.     But  for 
tthis  colonization  of  Africa  wiiii   the 
'civilized    descendants    of    Africans, 
[that  act  miglit  never  have  been  pass- 
.  cd,  and  if  passed,  must  have  been 
^'nearly  inoperative. 
i^  In  1792,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
•promote  civilization  in  Africa  hy  a 
i^colony  of  whiles,    of   which  Capl. 
Jeaver,  an  officer  in  the  expedition, 
^terwards    published    an    account, 
Fwhich  we  have  not  been  able  to  ob- 
nain.     We  only  learn  ihatthe  attempt 
Twas  made  by  a  "philanthropic  as- 1 
isociation"    in   England;    that   they 
^sent  out  three  ships,  with  275  colo- 
f,  nists;  that  they  commenced  a  sellle- 
''ment  on   Bulama    Island,  near   the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  ;  that  they 
r.employed  only  the  free  labor  of  co- 
Jonists  and  hired  negroes  ;  that  they 
f^BufTered  much  from  the  African  fever, 
r^many  died,  others  returned,  and  in 
^i,two  years  the  colony  was  extinct. 
'{■   In  1795,  several  English  families  j 
;;  went  to  Sierra  Leone,  for  the  purpo^■e 
■  of  establishing  a  mission  among  the 
Foulahs  ;  but  after  arriving  in  Africa, 
and  considering  the  obsiaclcs,  they, 
•  returned  without  commencing  their  j 
;  labors.  j 

In  1797,  the  Edinburgh  Missionary 
Society  sent  out  two   missionaries.' 
who  commenced  a  mission  among! 
the  Soosoos,  on  the   Rio   Pongas ;  i 
the  Glasgow  Society  sent  out  two,  | 
who  commenced   on   the   Island   of 
Bananas ;  and    the  London  Society 
two,  who  began  among  the  Bulloms. 
In  1800,  one  of  them,  j\Ir.  Brunton, 
returned,  enfeebled  by  disease ;   but 
afterwards  engaged  in  a  mission  at 
Karass  near  the  Caspian  Sea.     Mr. 
Greig,  his  colleague,  had  been  mur- 
dered by  a  party  of  Foulahs.    The 


otlier  four  had  fallen  victims  to  the 
climale.. 

The  Church  Missionary  Society, 
then  called  the  ''Society  for  Missions 
in  Africa  and  the  East,''  sent  out  its 
first  missionaries  in  1804.  Thev 
were  Germans ;  for,  after  several 
years  of  effort,  no  English  missiona-? 
ries  could  be  procured.  Two  years 
before,  the  Sierra  Leone  Company 
had  been  seeking  live  years  in  vain 
for  a  chaplain.  The  missionaries 
arrived  at  Sierra  Leone,  April  14, 
A  subsequent  report  states,  that  they 
would  have  been  instructed  to  com- 
mence their  labors  in  the  colony, 
had  there  not  have  been  obstacles  to 
their  usefulness  there,  of  the  nature 
of  which  we  are  not  informed.  As 
it  was,  they  resided  in  the  colony, 
and  sought  for  stations  beyond  its 
borders.  In  1806,  two  others  were 
sent  out,  one  of  whom,  Mr.  Nylan- 
der,  was  induced  to  serve  as  chaplain 
of  the  colony,  which  he  continued  lo 
do  till  1812.  These  two  last  were 
accompanied  by  William  Fantimani, 
the  son  of  a  chief  at  Rio  Pongas, 
educated  at  Clapham.  The  report 
for  1808,  informs  us,  that  the  mis- 
sionaries had  continued  their  search 
for  stations  out  of  the  colony,  but 
had  every  where  been  met  by  insur- 
mountable obstacles.  That  year, 
however,  in  jMaich,  they  were  able 
to  commence  two  stations  on  the 
Rio  Pongas,  Fantimania  and  Bashia. 
Fantimania  in  a  short  time  was  found 
impracticable.  It  was  abandoned, 
and  a  new  station  commenced  at 
Canofiee.  In  1809,  two  others  were 
sent  out,  one  of  whom  soon  died. 
One  of  the  older  brethren  also  died. 
In  1811,  two  more  were  sent  out. 
In  1812,  three  mechanics  were  sent 
out.  Mr.  Nylander  resigned  his 
chaplaincy,  and  commenced  a  new 
station  among  the  Bulloms.  In  the 
autumn,  the  chiefs  on  the  Rio  Pon- 
gas, held  a  palaver,  in  relation  to 
sending  the  missionaries  out  of  the 
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country,  on  the  pretence  that  their 
presence  injured  the  trade,  that  is, 
the  slave  trade.  In  1813,  two  of  the 
mechanics  and  the  wife  of  one  of 
ihem  died.  Troubles  with  the  na- 
tives continued.  Jn  1814,  they  suf- 
fered much  from  sickness.  The 
other  mechanic  and  the  widow  of 
another  died.  The  opposition  of  the 
natives  increased.  A  new  station 
was  commenced  on  the  Rio  Dembia, 
and  called  Gambier.  Mr.  Klein,  the 
missionary,  finding  no  prospect  of 
usefulness,  removed  to  the  Isles  de 
Los,  staid  there  half  a  year,  and 
meeting  insurmountable  opposition, 
removed  to  Kapuru,  on  the  continent, 
among  the  Bagoes.  These  events 
may  have  extended  into  the  next 
year.  Their  attention  was  now 
turning  to  the  colony.  In  1815, 
seven  male  and  female  missionaries 
and  two  educated  natives  were  sent 
out  Four  of  the  seven,  two  of  their 
diildren,  and  two  of  the  older  mem- 
bers of  the  mission  died.  In  January, 
the  three  principal  buildings  at  Ba- 
shia,  with  the  libraries,  were  burned 
by  the  natives.  Mr.  Hughes  and 
his  wife,  one  of  the  seven  above- 
mentioned,  set  out  for  home  to  save 
her  life ;  but  stopped  at  Goree,  as  she 
was  unable  to  proceed.  Here  her 
health  improved,  and  they  opened  a 
school.  In  1816,  four  teachers  with 
their  wives,  were  sent  out.  The 
Rev.  Edward  Bickersteth,  Assistant 
Secretary,  visited  the  mission.  He 
thought  the  colony,  which  now  con- 
tained 9,000  or  10,000  inhabitants, 
most  of  whom  were  recaptured  Afri- 
cans, the  most  promising  field  of 
usefulness.  The  "  Christian  Insti- 
tution "  had  already  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  pupils,  and  they  were  erect- 
ing extensive  buildings  for  its  per- 
manent accommodation.  Governor 
Mac  Carthy  wrote : — "  I  conceive 
that  the  first  eflfectual  step  towards 
the  establishment  of  Christianity, 
will  be  found  in  the  division  of  this 


peninsula  into  parishes,  appointing;.' 
to  each  a  clergyman  to  instruct  his 
flock  in  Christianity,  enlightening 
their  minds  to  the  various  duties  and:- 
advantages  inherent  to  civilization  j'rl 
thus  making  Sierra  Leone  the  base,, 
from  whence  future  exertions  may 
be  extended,  step  by  step,  to  the  very 
interior  of  Africa."  The  division 
into  parishes  was  in  progress.  Ba- 
shia  was  given  up.  Preaching  was 
commenced  at  Lissaand  Jesulu,  near 
Canoffee.  A  chapel  was  built  at 
Lissa.  In  1817,  the  troubles  from 
the  natives  continued  to  increase. 
The  Society  announced  its  expecta- 
tion of  being  compelled  to  abandon 
all  its  stations  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  colony.  In  1818,  February  16, 
the  missionaries,  in  a  general  meet- 
ing at  Freetown,  decided  to  withdraw 
from  the  Rio  Pongas.  Those  sta- 
tions were  accordingly  abandoned. 
It  was  also  found  necessary  to  retire 
from  Yongroo,  among  the  Bulloms, 
though  only  seven  miles  from  Free-;— 
town,  the  capitol  of  the  colony.  Goree/B 
was  restored  to  the  French,  and  the 
station  abandoned.  July  14,  a  proc- 
lamation in  the  Sierra  Leone  Gazete 
announced  the  occupation  of  the  Isles 
de  Los,  as  British  territory,  Mr. 
Klein  was  appointed  pastor  there, 
closed  his  station  among  the  Bagoes, 
and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his 
office.  The  Society  had  now  no 
station  beyond  the  limits  of  the  co- 
lony. It  was  intimated,  that  their 
relinquishment  might  be  only  tem- 
porary ;  but  it  has  never  yet  been 
found  advisable  to  renew  them. 

According  to  the  latest  accounts, 
thiSjOiission  now  has  14  stations,  62 
laborers,  1,275  communicants,  6,086 
attendants  on  public  worship,  and 
5,475  pupils  in  its  schools.  One  of 
these  stations  is  at  Port  Lokkoh,  in 
the  Timmanee  country ;  but  whether 
in  that  part  of  the  country  which 
has  been  fully  ceded  to  the  colony, 
or  that  which  is  merely  in  a  state  of 
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^dependent  alliance,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain. 

The  English  Wesleyan  mission  in 
the  colony,  which  was  commenced 
about  the  year   1817,  reports  2,371 
jnerobers,  23  paid  teachers,  and  1,462 
'pupils.     The  Wesley ans  have  also 
'  stations  at  the  British  posts  on  the 
Gambia  and  Gold  and  Slave  Coasts. 
Supported  by  the  latter,  they  are  at- 
tempting an   inland   station   among 
1^  the  Ashantees ;  but  the  result  is  yet 
'   very  doubtful. 

,  Some  passages  in  the  works  from 
which  these  facts  have  been  gathered, 
seem  to  refer  to  still  other  attempts 
to  enlighten  Western  Africa  ;  but  if 
ihere  were  others,  they  came  to  an 


end  so  soon  and  so  fruitlessly,  as  to 
leave  no  record  that  has  reached  us. 
American  attempts — with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  or  two  private  efforts, 
which  led  to  no  results — commenced 
with  the  planting  of  Liberia,  in  1822. 
Their  history  is  before  the  public  in 
various  forms,  and  need  not  be  re-  • 
peated  here.  They  have  led  to  the 
establishment  of  two  civilized  re- 
publics,  the  planting  of  nearly  thirty 
Christian  churches,  and  the  conver- 
sion and  civilization  of  hundreds  of 
the  natives ;  besides  all  that  they  have 
done  for  the  suppression  of  piracy 
and  the  slave  trade,  and  the  general 
improvement  of  that  part  of  the 
world.  . 


[From  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser.] 

€olont3ation    ani    t^c    ^iave    ®ratrt. 


The  remarks  of  our  correspondent 
TVS^d  the  extract  from  a  London  paper 
I^Bf  which  he  refers,  are  deserving  at- 
tention. The  facts  here  presented 
exhibit  in  a  very  strong  light,  the 
value  of  the  efforts  of  the  coloniza- 
tionists  merely  as  a  mode  of  sup- 
pressing the  slave  trade,  in  compari- 
son with  the  other  costly,  and,  in  a 
great  measure,  unavailing  efforts  for 
the  same  object.  They  present  a 
motive  for  perseverance  in  the  cause 
of  colonization,  in  addition  to  the 
powerful  reasons  that  these  colonies 
.are  planting  civilization  along  the 
■coast  of  Africa,  in  the  form  which 
affords  the  best  assurance  of  its 
spread  into  the  interior,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  afford  an  asylum, 
with  the  privileges  of  comparative 
independence,  to  colored  emigrants 
from  this  country. 

These  emigrants,  consisting  part- 
ly of  emancipated  slaves,  who  can 
enjoy  their  freedom  only  on  the  con- 
dition of  leaving  the  States  in  which 
they  were  born,  and  partly  of  .such 


of  the  colored  population  of  the  freer 
States  as  have  the  good  sense  to  be- 
lieve that  the  happiness  and  im- 
provement of  their  race  will  be  best 
promoted  by  preserving  them  from 
intermixture  with  the  white  race,  are 
laying  the  foundation  of  a  new  State. 
It  is  new  not  only  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  a  combination  of  disjointed 
elements  from  old  Stales,  forming 
a  political  association  under  which 
they  hope  to'  enjoy  political  and 
social  rights ;  but  it  is  new  in  the 
purpose  of  introducing  the  arts  of 
civilized^  life,  and  the  truths  of 
Christianity,  into  a  part  of  the  globe 
which  has  been  always  the  abode  of 
the  grossest  barbarism,  through  the 
agency  of  the  same  race  of  which 
these  barbarians  consist.  It  is  a  pro- 
cess of  evangelizing,  not  like  that 
which  has  changed  the  face  of  this 
continent,  of  sending  a  race  of  men 
who  shall  root  out  the  original  inhabi- 
tants, but  of  establishing  in  the 
neighborhood  of  those  barbarians, 
enlightened   and   instructed   men  of 
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their  own  race,  with  whom  in  process 
of  time  they  may  become  incorporated. 
It  is  of  course  very  uncertain  how 
far  the  enterprise  may  succeed  for 
these  prospective  and  remote  objects, 
and  some  persons  may  regard  it  as 
visionary,  so  far  as  these  objects  are 
concerned,  but  so  long  as  its  imme- 
diate objects — that  of  affording  a  de- 
sirable asylum  for  large  numbers  of 
our  colored  population,  whose  con- 
dition is  greatly  improved  by  their 
emigration,  and  many  of  whom  ob- 
tain their  release  from  perpetual  sla- 
very only  on  the  condition  of  thus 
emigrating,  and  of  affording  the  best 
and  cheapest  security  against  the  pro- 
secution of  the  slave  trade — so  long 
as  these  objects  are  manifestly  at- 
tainable, and  are  already  attained  to 
a  considerable  extent,  there  is  surely 
good  reason  for  perseverance  in  the 
benevolent  designs  of  the  Society 
which  has  been  thus  far  so  successful. 

3b  1h«  Editor  of  the  Daily  Advertiser : 

Sir; — The  following  article,  from 
the  London  Morning  Herald,  con- 
tains statements  which  some  of  your 
readers  will  peruse  with  deep  inter- 
est. Without  vouching  for  every 
opinion  incidentally  expressed  by  the 
writer,  we  may  doubtless  rely  upon 
his  statistics,  taken  from  parliamen- 
tary documents.  From  them  it  will 
appear,  that  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade  by  the  colonization  of 
Africa,  is  immensely  cheaper,  as 
well  as  more  effectual,  than  by  the 
present  system  of  blockading  the 
coast.  The  whole  slave  trading  coast 
of  Western  Africa  is  estimated  at 
4,000  miles.  This,  however,  in- 
cludes more  than  1,000  miles  on 
which  the  traffic  has  been  suppressed. 
The  last  purchase  of  coast  by 
the  American  Colonization  Society, 
was  made  at  the  rate  of  thirty  dollars 
a  mile ;  an  uncommonly  low  price. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  whole  coast 
which  that  Society  wishes  to  possess, 
may  be  purchased  at  a  rate  not  ex- 


ceeding one  hundred  dollars  a  milel 
But  the  annual  expenditure  of  Gre^ 
Britain  is  sufficient  to  pay  a  thoya 
sand  dollars  a  mile  for  the  whoUl 
four  thousand  miles,  and  leave  nearly! 
two  millions  of  dollars  for  colonizingj 
and  other  purposes.     Again,  Liberia,' 
it  is  well  known,   exerts  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  as  much  influence  against 
the  slave  trade  and  in  favor  of  civi.. 
lization  and  Christianity,  as  Sierni 
Leone;  and  yet  it  has  not  cost  one- 
twentieth  part  of  the  amount  which 
the  British  government  has  expended 
on  that  colony.  Some  of  the  Herald's 
remarks  refer  to  the  work  in  which 
the  Britith  government  is  engaged,  of 
transporting  negroes  from  Africa  to 
the  West  Indies,  under  the  name  of 
"  free  laborers ;''  a  work  which  some 
British  philanthropists  consider  a» 
little  else  than  a  revival  of  the  slare 
trade  under  a  disguise. 

[From  the  t>ondon  Morniog  Herald.] 

The  slave  trade  papers  of  last  se 
sion  of  Parliament  are  of  more  tba 
usual  importance.  They  are,  at  th^ 
same  time,  very  voluminous,  con- 
sisting of  four  foliovolumes,  classed 
A  B  C  D.  While  these  papers  show 
us  the  very  great  sacrifices  and  exer- 
tions which  the  British  government 
and  the  British  authorities  are  every 
where  making  to  suppress  the  slave 
trade,  they  disclose  at  the  same  tima 
the  distressing,  and  almost  incredible 
fact,  that,  even  as  connected  with  the 
western  world  only,  the  traffic  is  in- 
creased instead  of  being  diminished; 
while  an  unbounded  slave  traffic  in 
the  eastern  world  has  yet  scarcely 
been  touched — nay,  it  may  be  said, 
only  yesterday  discovered,  yet  equal 
in  amount  to  that  from  Africa  across 
the  Atlantic.  The  labors  of  govern- 
ment increase  with  every  succeeding 
day,  while  the  very  expense  of  print- 
ing the  papers  alluded  to-— perhaps 
1 ,500  folio  pages — exhausts  a  sum 
that  properly  employed  would  culti- 
vate and  instruct  a  district  of  Africa. 
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We  have  more  than  once  drawn 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  this 
very  important  subject,  but  the  pa- 
pers before  us  induce  us  —  compel 
us,  in  fact — to  bring  the  matter 
strongly  before  the  country.  It  is 
now  sixty  y6ars  since  Englishmen 
directed  their  attention  to  the  sup- 
pression of  this  destructive  traffic, 
and  forty-four  years  since  England 
employed  her  great  naval  power  to 
crush  this  scourge  of  Africa,  this 
disgrace  to  Christian  nations,  and 
indelible  blot  on  the  civilized  world. 
AU  her  exertions  have,  however, 
been  fruitless,  tending  even  to  in- 
crease  the  horrors  of  the  trade,  and 
this  after  the  most  profuse  expendi- 
ture. We  lately  added  above  one- 
half  more  to  the  sailing  ships  of  war 
employed  in  that  service,  and  r Iso 
eight  steamers,  together,  2,000  horse 
power.  According  to  Parliamentary 
Return,  No.  363,  of  1843,  the  year- 
ly expense   of   the   sailing   vessels 

t  employed   in    1842   was  J2575,000. 

■Down  to  the  beginning  of  1839,  the 
lotal  expense  of  every  thing  connect- 
ed with  the  suppression  of  this  trade, 
including  the  settlements  on  the  Afri- 
can coast,  established  for  that  purpose, 
drawn  up  with  great  care  from  official 
documents,amounted  to  £22,429,27 1 . 
Exclusive  of  the  naval  force,  the  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  the  establish- 
ments ashore,  the  bounties  paid  for 
negroes  captured,  the  salaries  to  slave 
commissioners  in  various  places, 
and  the  support  of  negroes  captured 
and  liberated,  certainly  exceed 
iSl50,000  per  annum.  Let  us  bring 
the  whole  into  a  short  compass: 


Expenditure  to  end  of  1S3S, 

Naval  expenditure,  1839- 
1843, 

Ditto,  1844,  sailing  vessels, 
862,500Z.  Eight  stea- 
mers, at  least,  200,000/. 

Sundry  expenses,  five  years, 
at  150,000/. 

Total,  £27,116,771 

Esclusive  of  bounties  not  yet  paid. 


£22,429,271 

2,875,600 

>•      1,062,500 

750,000 


While  we  have  captured  and  paid 
for  150,000,  more  than  100,000  have 
perished  between  capture  and  libera- 
tion, and  at  least  4,000,000  have 
been  carried  off;  amongst  which 
number  the  mortality  has  been  fear- 
fully great.  Our  present  yearly  ex- 
penditure is  £1,220,000,  and  for, 
say  8,000,  surviving  of  ihose  captur- 
ed, about  £70,000  more  is  expended 
in  carrying  them  to  and  locating 
them  in  the  British  West  indies, 
being  at  the  rate  of  £160,  for  every 
laborer,  even  in  this  way  obtained. 
About  1 00,000  more  are  carried  across 
the  Atlantic  to  foieign  possessions,  ac- 
companied by  a  distressing  mortali- 
ty, to  say  nothing  of  the  still  more 
terrible  havoc  which  the  war,  deso- 
lation, and  robberies,  by  which  they 
are  obtained,  occasion  in  Africa; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  measures 
taken  to  destroy  the  trade  have  more 
than  once  endangered  the  peace  of 
the  world,  and  nearly  plunged  the 
civilized  nations  of  Europe  and 
America  into  hostilities  with  each 
other,  the  cost  of  which  would  have 
been  enormous,  the  extent  dreadful, 
and  the  progress  attended  with 
changes  and  miseries  sufficient  to 
make  the  most  reckless  hesitate  and 
the  most  undaunted  tremble. 

Will  not  all  these  facts — will  not 
the  experience  of  half  a  century 
taken  up  in  unsuccessful  efforts,  show 
us  that  we  take  and  have  taken  a 
wrong  course?  After  expending  in 
one  colony,  Sierra  Leone,  about 
£4,000,000,  the  spot  which  was  to 
exterminate'  slavery  and  the  slave 
trade,  we  are  proceeding  to  desert  and 
to  depopulate  it;  thus  blazoning  our 
failure  and  our  ignorance  in  all  things 
to  the  whole  world.  It  is  only  ne- 
cessary, in  order  to  render  such  pro- 
ceedings consistent  and  complete,  to 
re-establish  the  slave  trade. 

We  have  stated  that  100,000  Afri- 
cans, as  slaves,  are  yet  yearly  carried 
ji  across  the  Atlantic,  and  that  in  order 
ij  to   procure  these,  at  least  150,000 
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more  are  destroyed.  To  carry 
the  first  number,  about  28,000  tons 
of  shipping  may  be  engaged.  The 
living  cargo  costs  at  the  rate  of  about 
8/.  per  ton.  It  is  sold  at  70Z.  or  a 
profit  of  62/.  The  same  number  of 
people  that  are  carried  away,  and 
those  cut  off  in  obtaining  them,  if 
employed  to  cultivate  the  soil  from 
which  they  are  torn,  would,  and 
without  the  advance  of  7,000,000/. 
capital  to  the  cultivator,  judiciously 
and  justly  directed,  raise  exportable 
tropical  productions  to  the  extent  of 
10,000,000/.,  and  give  profitable  em- 
ployment to  more  than  800,000  tons 
of  shipping  in  honest  and  legitimate 
commerce.  This  is  the  way  to  ex- 
terminate the  slave  trade,  to  improve 
Africa,  and  to  such  extent,  at  least, 
enrich  any  civilized  nation  which 
shall  adopt  the  obvious,  honorable 
and  rational  course ;  while,  if  effected 
by  England,  to  this  extent  would 
she  be  benefited,  the  distress  of  her 
people    relieved,   and    1,200,000/,, 


at  present  expended  yearly  in  frniuj 
less  efforts  to  suppress  the  slave| 
trade,  be  saved,  and  so  much  annuy  j 
taxation  be  rendered  unnecessary. 

These  facts  are  indisputable.  They/| 
stand  before  us  on  undeniable  proofs.  ^ 
Since  the  proper  settlement  of  Natal^  -: 
the  barbarious  Zoolos,  the  Tartars  and 
Huns  of  Southern  Africa,  who  spread 
ruin  and  a  desert  wherever  they 
marched,  have,  seeing  the  effects  of 
good  government,  and  feeling  the 
advantages  of  security  and  industry, 
turned  their  swords  into  plough- 
shares and  their  spears  into  pruning- 
hooks,  and  now  sell  their  produce 
instead  of  butchering  and  selling 
their  captives.  At  the  date  of  the 
last  accounts  they  were  commencing 
to  extend  cultivation  by  raising  both 
sugars  and  cotton,  for  which  their 
fine  soil  and  climate  are  well  adapted. 
In  the  American  settlement  in  Libe- 
ria, unsupported  as  it  has  been,  af- 
fairs are  marching  in  the  same 
train.  --, 


ttfcejpts    of    tlje    Jlmtrican    Goloni^ation    Sotictij, 
From  the  26th  Febrmry,  to  the  2ith  March,  1845. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Portsmouth— M.ISB  Rebecca  Kitt- 
redge,  balance  of  life-member- 
ship        10  00 

Chester— Mxs.  Persis  Bell,  2d  pay- 
ment towards  a  life-member- 
ship        10  00 


20  00 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Haverhill — David  Marsh,  2d  pay- 
ment on  life-membership,  $5, 
Hon.  John  S.  Duncan,  ditto, 
$5,  C.  B.  Lebosquet,  1st  ditto, 
§5,  Mrs.  Mary  W.  Duncan, 
ditto,  $2,  Miss  Lydia  White, 
ditto,  $5 22  00 

firod/brt^Samuel  Lovejoy,  1st 
payment  on  life-membership, 
$5,  Miss  A.  Hesseltine,  $1  75, 
Miss  Mary  Hesseltine,  $1  75, 
Mr.  Alfred  Kittredge,  $2  50, 
Sarah  Kittredge,  10  cts 11  10 

Cambridge — Prof.  Jared  Sparks, 
to  constitute  himself  a  life- 
member  of  the  A*.  C.  S 30  00 

Worcester — Hon.  Daniel  Waldo, 
$1,000,  and  the  Misses  Waldo, 


$1,000,  toward  the  purchase  of 
territory,  through  the  Massa- 
chusetts Col.  Society 2,000  OQ 

2,063  10 
RHODE  ISLAND. 
By  Rev.  S.  Cornelius  : 
Pawtucket — W.  Field,  Barney 
Murry,  J.  Duanell,  Mrs.  Es- 
ther Slater,  each  $5,  Elijah 
Ingraham,  Squire  French,  J.  C. 
StarJcweather,  N.  A.  Potter, 
Ellis  B.  Pitcher,  G.  L.  Spen- 
ser, John  Kenneday,  each  §;3, 
Joseph  Smith,  Henry  Jerauld, 
A.  Thayer,  Rev.  C.  Blodget, 
Joseph  Watts,  each  $2,  N.  B. 
Dexter,  J.  H.  Weedin,  J.  Wil- 
bour,  J.  B.  Read,  A.  C.  Jenks, 
A.  A.  Tillinghast,  AViUiam 
McReady.  J.  B.  Wilhan,  Chas. 
Pratt,  J.  D.  ElUs,  N.  Bates,  A. 
M.  Read,  D.  Robinson,  A.  Al- 
mey,JVI-  Conway,  C.  W.  Stone, 
H.  Weedea,  F.  A.  Sumner,  J. 
Weeden,  Ann  B.Rawson,  Trea- 
surer Pawtucket  Society,  each 
$\,  Enoch  Adams,  50  cts 72  50 
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Jfewport— Geo.   Engs,  Elizabeth 
Hazard,  Mrs.  N.W.Jones,  on  ac- 
t^  countan.  subscription, each  $10, 
t*    Mary  P-  Hazard,  W,  A.  Tay- 
lor, S.  J.  Gardner,  N.  S.  Rug- 
pies,  Charles    Devens,  George 
Bowen,   Samuel  Allen,  David 
Biifford,  Benjamin  Finch,  Wm. 
T.  Potter,  cash,  each  $5,    B. 
■    H.  Tisdale,  Wm.  Vernon,   W. 
A.    Clarke,    each    $3,    Eden 
Clarke,    cash,    cash,  M.  Hall, 
Mrs.  Geo.  Jones,  Sam.  Brown, 
cash,  each  $2,  Joshua  Sayres, 
C.    Sherman,    Richard    Swan, 

cash,  each  $1 

Bristol — Rev.  J.  Bristed,  Robert 
Rogers,, each  $10,  Mrs.  R.  Ro- 
gers, C.  D.  Wolf,  J.  Babbitt, 
each  $5,  Moses  B.  Wood,  Thos. 
Church,  John  Norris,  Miss 
Alden,  Win.  B.  Spooner,  each 
$3,  M.  Bennett,  L.  C.  Rich- 
mond, L.  W.  Briggs,  F.  Lin- 
coln, John  Wardwell,  A.  T. 
Barnes,  Rev.  Mr.  Shepherd, 
cash,  each  $1 ,  In  small  sums,$I. 
Warren — Joseph  Smith 

CONNECTICUT. 

By  Rev.  S.  Cornelius  : 

Hartford — (In  addition  to  former 

Vi     amount)    $5.     Norwich — Mrs. 

tM   N.  C.  Reynold,   a   gold  watch 

^^    valued  at  $30,  From  various 

persons,  5?73.    New  London — 

§■98.  Stoningion  Borough— $20. 

NEW  YORK. 

Owego — Wm.  Piatt,  Wm.  Pump- 

elley,    Alanson    Dean,   James 

Wright,  each  $10,  and  J.  M. 

Parker,  $5,towards  constituting 

themselves  life-members,  other 

friends  of  the  cause,  $42  SO... 

New    York    City — Messrs.    Hale 

&Hallock 


112  00 


59  00 
10  00 


253  50 


226  00 


87  30 
25  00 


112  30 
VIRGIMA. 

Charlotte  Co. — Mrs.  Paulina  Le 
Grand,  $2^,  Miss  Susanna 
Hoge,   $5 25  00 

Fredericksburg — R.  C.  L.   Mon- 

cure.  Esq ' 3  50 

By  Edgar  Janvier,  Esq.: 

Prince  Edward  C.  H.— Rev.  E. 
Ballentine,  $1,  Rev.  S.  B.  Wil- 
son, D.D.,  $5 6  00 

Nottoway  Co.— Rev.  Theo.  Pry  or,        8  50 

Lunenburg  Co. — Rev.  Thomas 
Adams,  $3,  Rev.  Thomas  E. 
Locke,  $2,  a  friend,  $5,  Charles 
Smith,  $5,  Mrs.  Ann  C.  Perry, 
$2  50,  Capt.D.  Street,  $1,  cash 
$2  50,  Miss  5^nes,  50  cts.,  H. 
and  Mrs.  May,  $1 22  .50 


Halifax  Co.-Miss  Priscilla  Clark, 
$10,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Grammar,  an- 
nual subscription,  $2  50 12  50 

Mecklenburg  Cb.— John  Nelson, 
$5,  Rev.  D.  G.  Doak,  $1,  Henry 
Wood,  A.  C.  Finley,  each  §2, 
cash, 25  cts..  Rev.  Lewis  Dupee, 
N.  Talley,  each  $1,  C.Royster, 
50  cts 12  75 

90  75 
KENTUCKY. 
By  the  Rev.  Alex.  M.  Cowan  : 
Shelby  Co. — James  P.Boyd,  Wm. 
M.  King,  Dr.  R.  B.  Winlock,  D. 
O.  Brown,  Wm.  Cardwell, 
Hugh  M.  Glass,  each  $5,  Mrs. 
Cynthia  Hornesby,  Mrs.  Ann 
Bird,  each  $3,  W.A.  Bradshaw, 
Lindsay  Thomas,  each  $2,  Dr. 
James  Clayton,  Robert  Coop- 
er, J.  H.  Stone,  George  Myles, 
Louis  Beatty,  Joseph  L.  Ray, 
Thomas  Caplinger,  J.  C.  Ross, 
T.  Wilson,  Samuel  Britain,  each 
$1,  three  children  of  A.R.Scott, 
each  25  cts.,  five  children  of 
Rev.  J.  D.  Paxton,  each  10  cts., 
Mary  J.  Myles,  10  cts 51  35 

Franklin  Co. — A.  G.  Hodges,  Ja- 
cob Swigart,  each  $20,  Edmund 
H.  Taylor,  H.  Wingate,  Col. 
James  Davidson,  Rev.  A.  Good- 
ell,  Capt.  Wm.  S.  Harris,  James 
F.Bell,  J.  B.  Barbridge,  each  $5.      75  00 

Woodford  Co. — Collection  in  Rev. 
J.  F.  Price's  church,  $21  50, 
James  Stevenson,  Samuel  M. 
Wallace,  each  $10,  James  Cox, 
Rev.  Wm.  Graham,  Rev.  E. 
Forman,  D.  W.  Robertson,  Dr. 
Thomas  J.  lies,  Mrs.  Mary  Al- 
exander, each  $5,  Richard  G. 
Jackson,  $3,  Dr.  C.  J.  Black- 
burn, $2  50,  Rev.  J.  F.  Price, 
Wm.  Allen,  J.  M.  Furguson, 
James  H.  Elliott,  John  Kin- 
kead,  each  $2,  Samuel  D.  Fish- 
back,  Thomas  L.  Lee,  JohnG. 
Shipp,  Robert  Sargeant,  Pear- 
son Follinsbee,  each  $1 92  00 

Fayette  Co.— 3.  M.  C.  Irwin,  $20, 
James  Wardlaw,  $10 30  00 

Scott   Co.— Charles  Buford,  $10, 

Joseph  N.  Bell,  .$5 15  00 

263  35 
OHIO. 
By  H.  L.  Hosmer,  Esq.: 

Circleville — From  Pickaway  Co. 
Col.  Soc,  Philip  B.  Doddrige, 
$5,  Samuel  Rodders,  $3,  W. 
McArthur,  B.  F.  Brannon,  Nar- 
cissa  Doddrige,  each  $1,  Rev. 
A.  B.  Wombaugh,  T.  C.  Jones, 
C.  N.  Olds,  D.  Skinner,  L.  A. 
Moore,  Wm.  M.  Triplett,  R. 


Bell,  Wm.  Miller,  James  Lou- 
ghry,  each  50  rts.,  J.  H.  Grig- 
ner,  50  cts.,  cash  $1,  received 
for  sale  of  Tracy's  pamphlet.^l.  18  00 
ChUicotlie— Ross' Co.  Col.  Soc, 
Wm.  Creighton.  N.  B.  Frank- 
Jin,  J.  S.  Atwood,  each  $5, 
Thomas  James,  $i,  R.  G.  Wil- 
son,  Daniel  Ott,  W.T.  Findley. 
H.  Harvey,  J.  Madeira,  J. 
Woodbridge,  each  §2,  David 
Reed,  L.  W.  Foulke,  Thomas 
Ghormley,  R.W.  Denning.J.  A. 
Pinto,  Jacob  Bonser,  Dr.  Watts, 
Mr.  Baker,  Nancy  Swearingen,  , 
E.  B.  Allen,  Jane  B.  James, 
Ellen  S.  Scott,  Eliza  Creighton. 
C.  Franklin,  M.  Atwood,  E.  H. 
Harvey,  M.  Baker,  A.  J.  Find- 
ley,  Mrs.  Dr.  Watts.  E.  T. 
Cook,  D.  M.  Titfin,  M.  Morris. 
Charles  N.  Cornwell,  each  §1.      54  00 


72  00 


Total  Contributions §3,101  O0| 

FOR  REPOSITORY. 

Maine. —  Vassalborough— Hon.  S. 
Redinjton.  to  Jan.  184.5,  $i. 
E.  Thomaston — Mrs.  Joshua 
Abbee,  for  '-15,  ^2.  Halloicell— 
Sam.  Gordon  for  '45  and  '46,  5.3.        9  00 

New  Hampshire. — Hanover — 
Jon.  Freeman,  to  May,  1846, 
$2.  Plaistow—Nicho\3LS  White, 

1845,  $1   50 3  50 

Vermont. —  Wcathersfield— John 

Haskell,  to  Ma}',  '45 5  00 

Massachusetts. —  Cambridge— 
Hon.  Simon  Greenleaf,  to  Jan. 

1846,  $4  50.  Bos/on— Georse 
S.  Homer,  to  Jan.  1846,  $3. 
Loivell— Geo.  W.  Carlton,  1845, 
$1  50,  B.  F.  French,   to  Jan. 

1847,  g;-3,  Jas.  G.  Carney,  for 
1845,  $1  50,  Seth  Ames,  1845, 
$1  50.  H.  G.  F.  Corliss,  1845, 
^1  50,  J.  Abbott,  184-5,  .^1  50. 
Haverhill— Bivid  Marsh,  1845, 
$1  50,  Hon.  J.  H.  Diincanj 
1845,  $1  50,  C-  B.  Lebosqnet, 
1845,  $1  50.  Mrs.  Marv  W. 
Duncan,  1845,  SI  50,  L.  Whit- 
tier  to  Jan.  '46,  75  cts.,  Kev. 
Arthur  S.  Train,  1845,  .§2,  Mrs. 
Alfred  Kittredge,  1345,  $1  50. 
Bradford— Bez.  D.  Fitts,  1843, 
^1  50,  S.  Lovejoy,1845,  §1  50, 
Miss  Abigail  Hasseltine,  '45, 
$1  50.  Lynn — Isaiah  Breed, 
Esq.,  1845,  $1  50.  Granby— 
R.  R..  Eastman,  1845,  $1  50. 
Westborough—Zas.  Fay,  1845, 
$1  50,  Nahum  Fisher,  1845, 
$1  50.  iVaiicfc— Dea.  Samuel 
Fiske  and  John  Kimball,  for 

.  1845,  each  $1  50.      South  Na- 


tick— Geo.  P.  Curliss,  for  1845, 

$1  50.    Banvers—C.  L.  Frost, 

Ebenezer     Shillaber,     Henry 

Poor,     Joseph     Jacobs,    Dea, 

Thorndike  Porter,  each  ^1  50 

for  1845,  Rev.  M.  P.  Braman, 

to    Jan.    '45,    §3.     Bedford— 

Monroe  &   Stevens.  Gleason  & 

Butler,  Dea.  A.  Hartwell  and 

O.  Stearns,  P.  W.  Chamberlain, 

each  for  1845,  SI  50.  Concwd- 

Col.  Dan.   Shaddiick,  Dea.  R. 

Browrn,  Dea.  E.  Tolman,  Mrs.  . 

L.  P.  Haywood,  Miss  Rebecca 
'   Barrett,  Wm.  Monroe.  John  S. 

Keys,  Esq.,  each  for  '45,  $1  50.      70  2S 
RhodiS     Island. — Providence — 

Rev.    A.   Caswell  Brown,  for 

1845,    $1    50.        Puwtvcket— 

Joseph  Smith,  for  1845,  $1  50, 

Geor£;e  Pearse,  1845,  $1  50....        4  50 
New     York. —  Claverack — Rev.- 

Ira  C-  Boice,  for  154-5,  $1  50. 

Stillwater — Rev.    Mr.    Seelye, 

for  1845,  SI  50.    Middli  Gran- 

mile — Dexter    Hitchcock,     for 

1845,  $1  50.     Union  Village- 
Joseph   Southworth,   for   1845,  '• 

$1  50.      Rochester— Thos.  H.  ^ 

Rochester,  to  Sept.  '45,  $1  50, 

Mrs.T.  Rochester.in  full,  $3  50.      11  00 
Pennsylvania. — Philadelphia — 

Stephen   Colwell,   for   '43  and  jL 

'44,  $4,  Isaac  Norris,  ditto,  $4,  A 

John  Earned,  do,  S-*.  Gov.  Ed.  ^j^ 

Coles,    J.  F.  Learning,  Jacob  /S 

Lex,   Alex.  Symington,  Moses 

Brown,  each  lor  1844,  $2 22  00 

Virgin  J  a. — Fredcridcsburg — R. 

C.  L.  Moncure.  for  1345,  SI  50. 

BarnetVs  Mills — Wm.  Skinker, 

to    Jan.    1845,  $6.    J\''ottoway 

Co. — Rev.    Theo.    Pryor,     to 

March,   '46,  $1  50.     Charlotte 

C.  if.— Rev.  Michael  Osborn, 

for  March,  1843,  Si  50 10  50 

Georgia. — Macon— Rev.    S.    G.  ^ 

Bragg,  for '45  and '46 .jjO& 

Kentucky. — Ocik      Grove — Jos. 

Stnrdivant,    Win.    H.    Elliott, 

each  for  1844,  SI  50.    Glasgow- 

B.  B.  Crump,  to  May,  '46,  $2.     '  -  00 
Ohio. —  Columbus — E.'Case,  for  ^ 

'43   and    '44,    $4.      Norwallc— 

John  R.  Osborn,  lor  '45,  $1  50. 

Chillicothe—Vf nt.    T.   Findley, 

S.  T.  Atwood,  ea.  for  '45,  $1  50.        8  30 
Illinois. — Sparta-Jas.  Baird,  to 

May,  '46,  $2.    From  the  State 

Col.  Soc,  per  E.B.Pease,  Esq., 

Tr.,  for  Repositories  sent  to  the 

Clergy  of  the  State,  §50 52  00 

Total  Repositorj- 204  25 

Total  Contributions .3,101  00 

Aggregate  Amount $3,305  25 
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©flotrnor    tlobcrts' 

f.  We  have  the  pleasure  of  laying  be- 
fore our  readers  the  Annual  Message 
p^overnor  Roberts  to  the  Colonial 
Council;"  which  assembled  in  Mon- 
[rovia  on  the  6th  of  January,  and 
fcjosed  its  sessions  on  the  18th.     It 
fan  exceedingly  interesting  docu- 
ment, giving,  as  it  does,  a  clear  and 
ifuU  exhibition  of  the  present  internal 
J  and  external  condition  of  the  colony, 
and  making  known  several  facts  in 
connection   with  the  operations   of 
t  the  British  government  in  relation  to 
the  authority  of  the  colony  to  exer- 
j'^cise  jurisdiction  over  its  own  terri- 
E:  tory,  of  which  our  readers  have  not 
yet  been  put  in  possession.     After 
giving  this  rnessage  a  careful  perusal, 
[  we  hope  they  will  take  up  our  last 
iltimber  and  read  again  the  article  on 
the  "Sovereignty  of  Liberia,"  as  it 
■  contains  some  reasoning  which  is  im- 
Jrtantin  its  bearing  on  this  question. 
'Tbthe  Honorable,  the  Legislative  Council  : 
Gentlemen:  —  In   meeting    you 
f«  again,  at  the  commencement  of  an- 
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Annual    iUcssage. 

other  session  of  the  Legislature,  it 
affords  me  great  pleasure  to  congratu- 
late you,  that  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
monwealth are,  in  all  important  re- 
spects, in  a  prosperous  condition, 
and  the  most  devout  acknowledg- 
ments are  due  to  our  Divine  Bene- 
factor, for  the  bounties  of  Provi- 
dence, and  the  general  health  and 
tranquility  which  at  present  prevail 
thoughout  the  commonwealth.  It 
is  also  a  subject  for  grateful  remark, 
that  through  the  interposition  of  this 
government,  the  cruel  and  inhuman 
wars  that  have  existed  for  the  last 
five  years,  and  furnished  so  many 
cargoes  of  human  beings  to  be  trans- 
ported across  the  Atlantic  into  per- 
petual slavery,  and  which  have  al- 
most annihilated  the  trade  of  these 
colonies  with  the  northeast  section 
of  the  interior,  have  happily  been 
brought  to  a  close — and  we  are  per- 
mitted to  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of 
returning  intercourse  with  the  tribes 
of  that  section  of  country. 

Whilst  we  have  abundant  reason 
to  rejoice  and  return  thanks  to  the 
great  Governor  of  the  Universe,  for 
the  general  prosperity  that  seems  to 
pervade  every  department  of  the  go- 
vernment, we  have  cause  to  regret 
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that  our  position  as  a  people,  strug- 
gling to  establish  for  ourselves  and 
our  children,  on  this  secluded  and 
sickly  coast,  an  asylum  that  is  de- 
nied us  elsewhere,  cannot  be  proper- 
ly defined  or  understood.  The  time 
has  arrived  for  the  people  of  these 
colonies  to  give  this  subject  their  se- 
rious consideration  ;  it  should  be  no 
longer  a  matter  of  indifference :  ques- 
tions are  daify  arising  that  should 
cause  us  to  reflect,  and  if  possible 
understand  our  present,  and  what  is 
likely  to  be  our  future  position. 

It  is  no  doubt  fresh  in  your  me- 
mory, gentlemen,  that  the  seizure  of 
certain  property,  alledged  to  be  own- 
ed by  Captain  Dring,  of  the  British 
brig  "  Ranger,"  landed  in  Grand  Bas- 
sa  county,  contrary  to  the  maritime 
regulations  of  these  colonies,  gave 
rise  to  a  correspondence  between  the 
Colonial  authorities  and  British  na- 
val officers  on  this  coast,  involving 
questions  of  considerable  importance, 
relative  to  the  right  of  jurisdiction 
over  certain  territory  in  the  county 
of  Grand  Bassa,  commonly  known 
as  Grand  Bassa  Point  Captain  Den- 
man,  in  a  correspondence  on  the  sub- 
ject, in  1841,  controverts  the  right  of 
the  colony  to  extend  its  jurisdiction 
and  laws  over  the  country  on  which 
the  seizure  was  made,  and  assumes 
two  positions  as  the  basis  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  validity  of  the  law  of 
the  commonwealth  under  which  the 
seizure  was  justifiable.  The  first  is, 
that  "Factories  have  been  maintain- 
ed by  British  subjects  at  various  pe- 
riods, and,  for  along  series  of  years, 
British  vessels  have  been  in  the  con- 
stant habit  of  prosecuting  a  free  and 
uninterrupted  commerce  with  the  na- 
tives of  Bassa  Cove,  subject  only  to 
the  customary  presents  to  the  native 
chiefs."  Secondly,  "  That  more  re- 
cently a  purchase  of  the  country  for 
the  purposes  of  trade  and  of  forming 
factories,  was  effected  by  a  British 
subject."     Captain  Oake,  of  H.  M. 


sloop  «  Ferrit,«  in  July,  1842,  in 
ply  to  a  communication  in  which 
colonial  authorities  endeavored 
establish,  in  the  clearest  possibli 
manner,  the  rightof  this  governmeatj 
to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  the  ter- 
ritory of  Grand  Bassa,  remarks— «1 
beg  to  state  that,  as  the  matter  will 
have  to  be  submitted  to  the  consider- 
ation  of  Her  Majesty's  Governmen! 
it  is  desirable  that  the  most  satisfac- 
tory proof  of  the  territorial  right  ac- 
quired by  the  Liberia  settlers  over 
the  country  of  Bassa  Cove  should  be 
shown,  and  as  it  appears  to  me  by 
your  Excellency's  leiter  of  the  7t^ 
inst.,  that  it  was  not  until  1839  that 
the  kings  and  chiefs  of  the  Grand 
Bassa  territory,  including  Black  Will 
aud  Grando,  Fishmen,  resident  at 
the  Cove,  concluded  a  treaty  with 
the  settlers,  ceding  to  them  the  right 
to  exercise  political  power  and  con-j 
trol  over  the  persons  and  property 
within  the  territorial  limits  of  Grand 
Bassa;  for,  of  course,  the  transac^ 
tions  of  Prince  John  and  YellqJ 
Will,  in  1836,  relinquishing  theJ?" 
right  and  title  to  the  country  of  Bas- 
sa Cove,  could  give  the  settlers  no 
claims  over  the  country  of  the  prince 
of  Grand  Bassa," — I  would  remark 
here,  that  Captain  Oake  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  aware  that  Prince  John, 
mentioned  above,  is  the  identical 
prince  of  Grand  Bassa  spoken  of 
above : — "  where  our  merchants  had 
for  a  long  time  been  in  the  habit  of 
trading  with  the  natives,  and  it  ap 
pears  that  they  had  been  doing  so 
for  some  time  prior  to  the  natives 
formally  granting  to  the  late  Captain 
Spence,onthe  18th  September,  1836. 
permission  to  establish  a  Palm-Oil 
Factory  at  Grand  Bassa  Point." — 
More  recently,  September  9th,  1844, 
Commodore  Jones,  of  H.  M.  ship 
"  Penelope,"  in  a  communication  ad 
dressed  to  the  Governor  of  Liberia 
on  the  same  subject,  assumes  a  po 
sition   more   complicated,  involving 
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questions  of  the  greatest  importance, 
n  respect  to  the  future  hope  and  wel- 
'are  of  the  people  of  these  colonies. 

Captain  Jones  says,   "The  com- 
plaints  of  certain    British   subjects 
•who  had,  under  agreements  and  ac- 
'cording  to  the  customs  on  the  coast, 
;  formed  settlements  and  acquired  pro- 
'perty,  have   brought  to   the  know- 
ledge of  the  British  government  the 
''tinpleasant  fact  that  the  Liberia  set- 
tlers have  asserted  rights  over  the 
British  subjects   alluded   to,  which 
^'appear  to  be  unjust,  as  relating  to 
prior  rights  of  others,  and  inadmis- 
sible on  the  grounds  on  which  the 
'Liberia  settlers   endeavor   to   found 
them :     For  the  rights  in  question, 
-those  of  imposing  custom  duties,  and 
limiting  the  trade  of  foreigners  by  re- 
strictions, are  sovereign  rights,  which 
calt,  only  be  lawfully  exercised  by 
sovereign    and   independent  stales, 
Within  their  own  recognized  borders 
and  dominions.     I  need  not  remind 
'^^^jTOur  Excellency  that  this  description 
^jjpjes    not   yet   apply   to   'Liberia,' 
'    which  is  not  recognized  as  a  subsist- 
ing state,  even  by  the  government  of 
the  country  from  which  its  settlers 
have  emigrated  ;  still  less  is  it  neces- 
sary to  remind  you  that  no  associa- 
tions of  private  individuals^  however 
■  tespectable,  in  any  country,  can  dele- 
gate an  authority  which  they  do  not 
possess  themselves,  or  depute  their 
agents   to   exercise  power  affecting 
the  rights  of  persons  not  their  sub- 
jects, and  established  in  prior  pos- 
session of  property  to   which   they 
can  have  no  claim.     The  rights  of 
property  on  this  coast.  As  they  may 
appear  to  be  acquired  by  purchase, 
will  be  fully  recognized  by  us  ;  but 
we  cannot  admit  that  property  so  ac- 
quired  can  confer  sovereign  rights 
iipon  private  associations,  or  justify 
the  imposition  of  state  duties,  or  the 
Exclusion  of  British  commerce  from 
Its  accustomed  resorts.     These  ob- 
servations have  a  particular  reference 


to  the  dispute  at  Grand  Bassa,- which 
your  Excellency  will  now  be  pleased 
to  receive  as  well-considered  and 
final." 

I  propose,  gentlemen,  to  examine' 
one  or  two  of  the  most  prominent 
points  connected  with  this  subject, 
and  feel  that  I  shall  be  able  to  estab- 
lish, in  the  clearest  light,  the  right 
of  this  government  to  exercise  juris- 
diction over  the  territory  of  Grand 
Bassa,  and  that  the  position  assumed 
by  British  officers,  in  regard  to  this 
question,  is  untenable.  Before  I  pro- 
ceed, I  wish  it  distinctly  understood 
that  the  position  assumed-^"  That 
British  subjects  have,  for  alongseries 
of  years,  been  in  the  habit  of  prose- 
cuting a  trade  with  the  natives  of 
Bassa  Cove  ''-^is  not  questioned,  but 
that  Captain  Dring,  or  any  other 
British  subject^  has,  at  any  time,- 
purchased  the  territory,  or  any  part 
of  hi  in  the  Bassa  country,  we  do' 
question;  having  repeatedly  asked 
for  documents  to  establish  the  fact,- 
which  have  not  been  furnished,  and, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  the  na- 
tives, cannot  be  produced. 

Bat  conceding  all  that  has  been 
asserted,  can  the  length  of  time  du- 
ring which  British  traders  may  have 
prosecuted  a  free  and  uninterrupted 
commerce  with  the  natives  of  Bassa 
Cove,  "subject  only  to  the  customary 
presents  to  the  native  chiefs,"  by 
any  construction,  operate  in  behalf 
of  Captain  Dring,  or  any  other  Brit- 
ish subject  landing  goods  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Bassa  Cove,  after  its  cession 
to  this  government,  in  violation  of  its 
laws  ?  It  is  known  that  the  nativesr 
along  this  coast,  have  long  tolerated 
the  subjects  of  civilized  nations  to' 
carry  on  a  free  trade  with  them.  But 
I  presume  it  cannot  be  maintained 
that  they  can  nei'er  alter  the  existing 
state  of  things  without  tlie  consent 
of  those  with  whom  they  have  car- 
ried on,  "  for  a  long  series  of  years," 
a  free  trade  and  uninterrupted  inter- 
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conrse.  It  is  admitted  that  the  trade 
has  been  carried  on  by  making  the 
"customary  presents  to  the  native 
chiefs."  If  those  chiefs  had  a  right 
to  exact  such  presents,  as  a  condition 
upon  which  trade  was  allowed,  why 
may  they  not  transfer  their  power 
over  trade  to  us,  and  allow  this  go- 
vernment to  commute  presents  into 
a  well-regulated  system  of  import 
duties  ?  This,  to  my  mind,  is  as 
clear  as  a  demonstration;  and  se- 
condly, all  that  is  asserted,  in  regard 
to  the  purchase  made  by  an  individ- 
ual British  subject,  would  not  justify 
the  introduction  of  goods  into  the 
territory  of  Bassa  Cove,  in  violation 
of  the  express  laws  of  this  common- 
wealth ; — all  that  can  be  infered  from 
the  statements,  in  relation  to  the  in- 
dividual purchase,  is,  that  a  personal 
privilege  was  granted  by  the  natives 
for  the  purposes  of  trade  and  form- 
ing factories  ;  nor  does  it  appear  that 
the  personal  privilege  was  perpetual, 
or  that  it  was  to  extend  to  all  British 
subjects  in  common : — a  joint,  or 
common  privilege  is  altogether  incon- 
sistent with  the  notions  of  gain, 
which  must  have  influenced  the  pur- 
chase. It  cannot  be  supposed  that 
an  individual  would  have  purchased, 
when  such  a  course,  by  inviting  com- 
petition, would  have  greatly  lessen- 
ed the  profits  of  the  trade  he  had  in 
view  in  entering  into  the  contract. 
But  admit  that  the  purchase  was  of 
the  fee  simple  in  the  land,  or  any 
portion  of  it,  the  title  vested  may  yet 
abide  in  the  purchaser,  notwithstand- 
ing the  transfer  of  the  civil  and  politi- 
cal jurisdiction  to  this  government. 
No  principle,  I  believe,  is  better  un- 
derstood or  more  pertinaciously  ad- 
hered to  than  this.  The  right  to  the 
soil  which  may  have  been  acquired 
by  an  individual,  is  a  distinct  thing 
from  the  right  to  prescribe  laws  for 
the  good  government  of  a  country ; 
and  1  presume  it  will  not  be  insisted 
upon  that  any  British  subject  has 


purchased  from  the  natives  of  j 
Bassa  country  the  right  to  legislab 
and  govern  the  country.    The  puj 
chase  made  by  this  government, : 
August,  1836,  prior  even  to  any  coa. 
tract  with  Captain  Spence,  of  Prince! 
John  and  Yellow  Will,  heirs  and] 
successors .  to  old   King   Ben,  the] 
rightful  sovereign  of  the  Bassa  Cove 
territory,  and  confirmed  by  a  treaty] 
concluded  in  April,  1839,  between] 
the  kings  and  chiefs  of  the  entire] 
Grand     Bassa    country,    including] 
Black  Will  and   Grando,  Fishmen, ' 
residents  at  the  Cove,  is  of  supreme  i 
jurisdiction  over  the  country,  in  a' 
civil  and  political  respect,  \vithout 
reservation.     And  I  am  informed  by 
persons  who  were  present  at  the  con- 
vention, that  no  mention  was  made 
of  any  contract    existing    between 
them  and  British  subjects. 

Commodore  .Tones  assumes  the  '< 
ground  that  the  colony  of  Liberia  is 
nothing  more  than  a  private  enter- 
prize,  not  possessing  sovereign  an 
independent  rights;  consequent! 
not  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  a  pO^' 
litical  community — that  of  imposing 
duties  and  limiting  the  trade  of  fo- 
reigners by  restrictions,  even  within 
the  purchased  territory  of  the  colony. 
To  some  extent  this  may  be  true. 
The  peculiar  circumstances  that  sur- 
rounded the  enterprize  of  African  co- 
lonization, at  the  time  this  colony 
was  formed,  made  it  imperative  on 
the  Society  to  assume  the  manage- 
ment of  the  political  affairs  of  the  co- 
lony— promising,  as  is  well  under- 
stood, that  just  as  soon  as  the  colo- 
nists feel  themselves  able  to  assume 
the  responsibilities  of  the  govern- 
ment, to  withdraw  their  control,  leav- 
ing them  a  sovereign  and  indepen- 
dent people. 

This  change  has  been  gradually 
going  on  as  the  colony  has  increased 
in  population  and  intelligence.  In 
the  same  ratio,  the  Society  have  grant- 
ed to  the  people  independent  rights. 
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aong  the  most   prominent — ^"To 
Ice  treaties  with  the  several  Afri- 
tribes,  and  to  prescribe  rules  for 
alating  the  commerce  between  the 
^^nimonwealth  of  Liberia  and  such 
ftribes."     I  think,  gentlemen,  1  need 
f  not  detain  you  longer.     For  when  it 
is  remembered  that  the  c<4ony  o!  Li- 
beria has  been  established  upon  prin- 
•  ciples  recognized  by  the  whole  civi- 
"  lized  world — viz:    The  suppression 
of  the  African  slave  trade;  ihecivili- 
'  zatioa  and  Christianization  of  Africa ; 
and  the  establishment  of  a  sovereign 
and.  independent   government,  com- 
posed of  people  of  color  from  the 
%  United  States,  and  elsewhere.     And 
■  when  it  is  remembered  that,  in  view 
,j.;of  this,  thousands  of  our  brethren, 
now  fellow-citizens,  bade  adieu  to 
all  that  was  dear  to  them  in  America, 
1^^  left^.their  native  land,  determined  to 
'  brave  the  dangers  of  an  African  cli- 
mate, endure  the  hardships   conse- 
quent upon  settling  any  new  and  un- 
£oken  country — to  build  up  a  go- 
iment  here  that  will  some  day 
Fing  them  into  respectable  connec- 
tion with  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
And  now  that  we   have   overcome 
mbst  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
that  have  arisen  in  our  way,  and  be- 
ginning to  realize,  fully,  the  practica- 
bility of  the  plan  of  colonization,  is 
the  door  of  our  hope  to  be  closed  ? 
God  forbid!     I  feel,  gentlemen,  that 
the  position  assumed  by  British  offi- 
cers, denying  the  right  of  this   go- 
vernment to  exercise  political  power, 
and  to  maintain  jurisdiction  over  the 
territory  of  Bassa  Cove,  will  not  be 
■^  sanctioned   by  the   British   govern- 
ment    In  the  meantime,  I  would  ad- 
vise a  statement,   setting   forth   the 
facts  in  relation  to  the  misunderstand- 
ing that  has  arisen  between  the  colo- 
nial authorities  and  British  subjects 
trading  at  Bassa  Cove,  be  furnished 
the  British  government  by  the  people 
of  Liberia.     That  we  have  been  mis- 
represented in  this  whole  affiir,  by 


British  traders,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion. For,  I  am  persuaded,  no  one 
acquainted  with  this  colony,  and  the 
facts  connected  with  the  dispute  at 
Bassa  Cove,  would  accuse  this  go- 
vernment, as  does  Mr.  Fox,  British 
minister  at  Washington,  United  States, 
of  "Assuming,  to  all  appearances 
quite  unjustifiably,  the  right  of  mo- 
nopolizing the  trade  with  the  native 
inhabitants  along  a  considerable  line 
of  coast,  where  the  trade  had  hither- 
to been  free;  and  thus  injuriously 
interfering  with  the  commerce,  in- 
terests, and  pursuits  of  British  sub- 
jects in  that  quarter."  To  us,  this  is 
certainly  unjust,  and  had  Mr.  Fox 
been  familiar  with  the  facts  in  the 
case,  I  am  persuaded,  he  would  not 
have  used  such  language  in  respect 
to  the  people  of  these  colonies.  For 
no  people  under  the  sun  have  suffer- 
ed more  from  the  improper  inter- 
ference of  foreign  traders  than  we 
have.  They  have  defied  the  authori- 
ty of  the  colony — offered  insult  to 
our  citizens,  when  found  trading  along 
the  coast — destroyed  their  property 
— threatening  their  persons  with  vio- 
lence if  they  attempted  to  trade  at 
certain  points  along  the  coast: — and 
those  very  men  are  loudest  in  their 
complaints  against  the  Liberian  set- 
tlers ;  and  1  defy  them  to  name  a 
single  instance  in  which  this  govern- 
ment has,  in  any  way  whatever,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  interfered  with 
British  commerce  along  this  coast, 
except  requiring  British,  on  equal 
footing  with  the  traders  of  all  other 
nations,  to  conform  to  the  maritime 
regulations  of  ports  within  the  ^ur- 
chased  territory  of  the  colony. 

I  would  call  your  attention,  gen- 
tlemen, to  another  subject  that  is  en- 
titled to  your  consideration  :  the  citi- 
zens of  Grand  Bassa,  particularly  of 
the  village  of  Edina,  have  suffered 
much  for  some  time  past,  by  the  fre- 
quent robberies  committed  by  natives 
living  in  towns  adjacent  to  our  set- 
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dements  in  that  county  ;  in  some  in- 
ptances  they  have  been  guilty  of  dep- 
redations of  the  most  aggravated 
characters-entering  the  houses  of  de- 
fenceless widows,  robbing  them  of 
every  article  of  value,  leaving  whole 
families  in  a  miserable  state  of  desti- 
tution and  want;  more  than  once 
they  have  entered  the  settlement  of 
Edina,  and  killed  or  driven  off  num- 
bers of  cattle  and  other  live  stock,  be- 
longing to  the  colonists,  depriving 
them,  alniost,  of  their  entire  stock. 
For  some  time  those  midnight  incur- 
sions were  arranged  and  conducted 
with  so  much  artifice  and  cunning  as 
to  elude  detection.  After  long  watch- 
ing, it  was  ascertained  that  the  ma- 
rauders belonged  to  the  towns  of 
Bob  Gray  and  his  son  Young  Bob. 
Application  for  redress  was  promptly 
made  to  those  chiefs,  who  expressed 
great  concern  and  sympathy  for  the 
sufferers,  promising  to  deliver  over 
to  the  colonial  authorities  the  offen- 
ders, and  make  immediate  reparation 
for  the  wrong  committed.  These 
promises,  though  made  again  and 
again,  have  never  been  complied 
with.  The  colonists,  however,  con- 
tinued to  suffer  until  Bob  Gray  was 
himself  actually  detected  in  a  certain 
robbery,  and,  in  the  examination,  it 
was  proven  to  a  demonstration,  that 
Bob,  and  his  son  Young  Bob,  had 
frpip  the  commencement  given  their 
sanction  to  many,  if  not  all,  the  rob- 
beries that  had  been  committed  by 
the  country  people.  Upon  this  proof, 
before  the  Grand  Jury  in  Bas.sa  coun- 
ty. Bob  Gray  was  indicted  for  grand 
larceny.  But,  in  consideration  of 
important  services  rendered  the  early 
inhabitants  of  these  settlements,  par- 
ticularly those  of  Grand  Bassa,  by 
giving  timely  information  —  at  the 
risk  of  the  peace  of  his  own  tribe — 
of  the  movements  of  hostile  tribes  ; 
and  on  two  occasions,  at  the  head  of 
a  considerable  force,  joined  the  Ame- 
ricans in  arms,  to  repel  the  attacks  of 


an  invading  tribe,  and  to  punish  1 
Joe  Harris  for  the  cold-blooded  ma 
sacre  of  our  defenceless  countrymeij 
at  Bassa  Cove, — the  government 
considerable  reluctance,  too, in  bring, 
ing  Bob  Gray  to  a  public  trial,  anc)  i 
the  consequent  result,  imprisonment; 
in  the  public  jail,  thus  degrading  him  . 
before  his  people,  which, in  all  pro*; 
bability,  might  have  led  to  conse-  ■•* 
quences  of  a  more  serious  nature — ■ 
but  hoped,  by  the  adoption  of  other 
measures,  to  obtain  reparation  for  the 
wrong,  and  at  the  same  time  main- 
tain the  majesty  of  the  laws.  I  say, 
for  these  considerations.  Bob  Gray 
was  not  brought  to  a  public  trial  be- 
fore the  courts  of  this  commonweath. 
For  this  clemency.  Bob  appeared  very 
grateful,  expressing  many  thanks, 
promising  never  to  be  guilty  of  such 
outrages  again.  I  fear,  however,  that 
this  clemency  has  had  the  effect,  in 
some  degree,  to  weaken  the  influence 
of  the  colony  upon  the  natives,  and, 
perhaps,  has  emboldened  them  t^  j 
commit  other  and  more  dangerou^^j 
acts  of  violence  and  insubordination?* 
They  have  mistaken  the  leniency 
for  weakness,  and  the  desire  to  scr 
cure  Bob  Gray  from  public  disgrace, 
the  want  of  ability  to  maintain  the 
laws  of  this  commonwealth. 

In  September  last,  a  band  of  des-; 
peradoes  entered  the  school-house  in 
Factory  Island,  and  shamefully  beat 
and  otherwise  ill-used  the  man,  a  re^ 
putable  colonist,  left  in  charge  of  the 
premises,  robbing  him  of  his  entire 
stock  of  clothing,  and  making  off 
with  many  articles  of  value  belong- 
ing to  the  school.  The  particulars 
of  this  outrage  were  communicated  to 
Judge  Day,  superintendent  in  that 
county,  who,  with  his  accustomed 
zeal,  traced  ihe  aggressors  to  Young 
Bob's  town  ;  but  no  sooner  was  it 
known  that  the  authorities  intended 
to  demand  them  at  the  hands  of  their 
chiefs,  than  the  whole  tribe  was  in 
arms ;  and  a  number  of  armed  inei\ 
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Tactually  appeared  before  the  settle- 
^inent  of  Bexley,"an(l  threatened  the 
shabitants  with  immediate  war  if 
?^y  further  attempts  were  made  to 
:^prehend  the  persons  engaged  in  the 
Klpbbery  on  Factory  island.  It  is 
[generally  believed  that  Young  Bob 
Twas  himself  engaged  in  this  outrage. 
►  judge  Day,  however,  was  prepared 
•  fpx  this  emergency,  and  with  great 
^firmness  persisted  in  his  demand. 

Bob   finally   became    intimidated, 
Pparticularly  after  the  tender  of  assist- 
"^ance  to  the  Americans— should  it  be 
required — by  King  Soldier,  Peak,  and 
SFaw,  and  yielded,  begging  to  be  al- 
'lowed  a  few  days  to  deliver  up  the 
f  offenders ;  this  of  course  was  grant- 
fed;    but  up  to  the  present  time  he 
[has  neither  given  up  the  offenders  nor 
made  any   other  reparation  for  the 
wrong  committed,  but,  as  I  am  in- 
formed, defies  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the   colonial   authorities  to 
bring  him  or  any  of  his  people  to 
Justice.    Nor  is  he  disposed  to  re- 
miain  quiet,  content  with  the  depre- 
cations  he   has   already   committed 
upon  the  persons  and  property  of  co- 
lonists, but  continues  his  predatory 
incursions  about  the  settlements. 
:    Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  near  the 
village  of  Edina,  he  seized  two  men 
belonging  to  New  Cess,  and,  so  far 
as  has   come   to   the  knowledge  of 
this   government,   without  any  just 
provocation,  murdered  one  of  them 
on  the  spot,  and  still  detains  the 
other  in  custody. 

On  the  grounds  of  Bob's  connec- 
tion with  the  colony,  having,  as  you 
are  aware,  several  years  ago,  by 
treaty,  identified  himself  and  people 
with  this  commonwealth,  the  New 
Cess  chiefs  have  made  application  to 
this  government  for  redress. 

Barguay,  chief  of  the  Little  Bassa 
country,  and  with  whom  we  have 
.treaties  of  alliance,  amity,  and  trade, 
also  complains  that  Bob  Grey,  in  No- 
vember laslj  seized  one  of  his  men, 


and  still  detains  him  without  giving 
any  just  reason  for  so  doing.  Im- 
mediately on  these  facts  coming  to 
my  knowledge,  I  endeavored  to  pro- 
cure the  release  of  those  persons, 
and  used  every  means  in  my  power 
to  effect  it,  but  without  success.  It 
therefore  remains  for  you,  gentlemen, 
now  to  determine  what  course  is  to 
be  pursued  in  regard  to  those  diffi- 
culties. That  those  chiefs  should  be 
punished  for  the  crimes  they  have 
been  guilty  of,  and  compelled  to  make 
reparation  for  the  wrong  they  have 
committed,  I  presume  no  one  will 
question ;  and  that  prompt  and  de- 
cisive measures  should  be  taken  to 
teach  them  obedience  to  the  consti- 
tuted authorities  and  submission  to 
the  laws  of  the  commonwealth,  is 
equally  evident. 

The  chiefs  of  New  Cess  and  Little 
Bassa,  are  now  anxiously  awaiting 
the  result  of  your  deliberations  on 
this  subject.  I  have,  up  to  this  time, 
and  not  without  some  difficulty,  too, 
restrained  them  from  making  repri- 
sals, and  commencing  hostilities 
against  Bob  Grey  and  his  son  Toung 
Bob.  The  correspondence  of  Judge 
Day,  detailing  many  of  the  particu- 
lars respecting  the  conduct  of  those 
chiefs,  will  be  laid  before  you. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  I  received  in- 
formation that  the  slavers  at  New 
Cess,  through  the  agency  of  Kroo- 
men  employed  for  the  purpose,  had 
established  factories  at  Digbey,  and 
were  there  purchasing  slaves.  This 
being  an  open  violation  of  certain 
treaty  stipulations  between  this  go- 
vernment and  the  Dey  tribe — by 
which  the  Deys,  in  consideration  of 
certain  privileges  granted  to  them  by 
this  government,  solemnly  pledged 
themselves  to  abolish,  forever,  from 
their  territory,  the  abominable  slave 
trade — I  dispatched  A.  W.  Anderson, 
Esq.,  marshal,  with  a  suitable  force 
to  apprehend  said  Kroomen,  and 
others,  if  any  there  should  be  en« 
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gaged  in  the  slave  trade,  with  in- 
structions to  liberate  such  slaves  as 
he  might  find,  and  to  seize  all  mer- 
chandize, &,c.,  employed  in  the  slave 
trade,  and  landed  contrary   to   the 
laws  and  regulations  of  this  colony. 
The  Kroomen,  it  appears,  having  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  the  intention 
of  this  government  to  break  up  their 
establishment,  were  on  the  alert,  and 
assisted  by  some  of  the  country  peo- 
ple,  their    accomplices   of   course, 
managed  to  evade  the  vigilance  of 
the  officer  and  get  beyond  his  reach. 
The  marshal,  on  his  return,  succeed- 
ed in  capturing  a  large  canoe  belong- 
ing to  the  fugitives,  fitted  for  the 
purpose  of  transporting  slaves  from 
one  part  of  the  coast  to  another  :— 
there  being  no  question  as  to  the 
ownership  of  this   canoe,  and  her 
confiscation,  I,  to  avoid  additional 
expense   to    the    commonwealth^ 
■which,  to  have  brought  her  formally 
before  the  Admiralty  court  for  adju- 
dication, would  have  cost  the  com- 
monwealth an  amount  about  equal  to 
the  value  of  the  canoe — directed  tlie 
marshal  to  have  her  sold  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  concerned ;    in  the  mean- 
time,  to   avoid    any   difficulty   that 
might  subsequently  arise  in  conse- 
quence of  this  summary  course,  no- 
tices were  issued  by  the  officer,  and 
sufficient  time  given,  requiring  any 
person  or  persons  claiming  said  ca- 
noe, to  make  a  demand  before  the 
day  of  sale;  no  claimants  appearing, 
the  marshal  closed  the  sale  as  di- 
rected. 

Receiving  information  that  agents 
from  New  Cess  were  still  in  the  Dey 
country  purchasing  slaves,  and  were 
actually  receiving  the  protection  of 
one  of  the  chiefs — contrary,  howev- 
er, to  the  wishes  of  the  king  and 
other  chiefs — justice  and  humanity 
demanded  that  this  government 
should  interpose,  and  exact  a  fulfil- 
ment of  the  contract  existing  between 
us  and  the  chiefs  of  the  Dey  tribe, 


and  at  once  put  a  stop  to  that  nefar 
ous  traffic  in  that  quarter.     It  was^ 
therefore,  thought  advisable  that 
formal  demand  should  be  made  bi 
this  government  on  the   king  andu 
chiefs,  for  the  delivery  of  the  slaves.^ 
and  persons  and  property  of  all  Kroo-  I 
men  or  others  in  their  territory,  en- 
gaged in  the  slave  trade,  contrary  to 
certain  treaty  stipulations  which  make 
the  offenders  amenable  to  the  laws 
of  this  commonwealth.   Consequent- 
ly, on  the  llth   December,  I  dis- 
patched Messrs.  Barbour,  Bratcher, 
and  Howard,  with  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  king  and  chiefs  of  the  country, 
reminding  them  of  the  solemn  obli- 
gations they  were  under  to  this  go- 
vernment to  abolish  forever  from 
their  territory  the  slave  trade,  stipu- 
lating to  deliver  over  to  the  colonial 
authorities  any  person  or  persons  in 
their  territory  engaged,  either  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  in  the  trade ;  and 
that  unless  the  slaves  and  slaver  in 
question,  were  delivered  to  the  com* 
missioners     authorized    to    receiv.| 
them,  they  would  be  held  responsi'""' 
ble  to  this  government  for  the  viola- 
tion of  their  contract.     The  king  and 
chiefs  very  readily  acknowledged  the 
engagements  they  were  under  to  this 
government,  and  made  many  apolo- 
gies  for    permitting    slaves    to    be 
bought  and  sold  in  their  dominions, 
disclaiming,   however,   any    farther 
participation  than  merely  permitting 
persons  to  reside  among  them  to 
purchase  slaves  when  brought  from 
the  interior  by  individuals  of  other 
tribes.      The  slaver,   finding    how 
matters  were  going,  managed  to  es- 
cape into  the  Cape  Mount  country, 
leaving  behind  him  four  slaves,  who 
were  promptly  delivered  over  to  our 
messengers,  with  a  present  from  the 
king  and  chiefs,  and  a  promise  never 
again  to  allow  the  slave  trade  to  be 
revived  in  their  territory,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  by  their  own 
people  or  by  foreigners. 
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I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  inform 
you,  gentlemen,  that  during  the  past 


year 


we  have  succeeded  in  eslablish- 


jng  a  primary  school  in  each  of  the 
settlements  of  Marshall,  Edina,  and 
Bassa  Cove.  These  schools,  accord- 
ing to  reports  of  committees,  are  well 
attended,  and  in  a  prosperous  condi- 
tion ;  they  are,  nevertheless,  far 
from  being  adequate  to  the  wants  of 
the  people  ;  the  limited  means  of 
the  government  will  not  allow,  not- 
withstanding the  legislature  have 
done  all  in  their  power  to  meet  the 
wants  and  wishes  of  the  people  in 
this  respect,  to  employ  such  teachers 
as  the  advancement  of  many  of  the 
children  require  ;  of  this  embarrass- 
ment, however,  the  people  of  Grand 
Bassa  will  no  doubt  soon  be  relieved. 
During  ray  late  visit  to  the  United 
States,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
the  Ladies'  Liberia  School  Associa- 
tion, in  Philadelphia,  and  of  convers- 
ing personally  with  many  of  its 
gjr  members,  particularly  the  Directress, 
SftMrs.  Blanding,  and  was  happy  to 
^find  that,  notwithstanding  so  little 
had  been  effected  by  Dr.  Johnson 
during  his  residence  at  Factory 
Island — owing,  of  course,  to  his  fee- 
ble health ;  for  no  man  is  better 
adapted  than  was  Dr.  Johnson  to  take 
charge  of  a  school  in  Liberia — and 
the  difficulty  they  find  in  procuring 
a  suitable  teacher  that  will  come  to 
the  coast;  I  say  notwithstanding 
these  discouragements,  they  are  not 
willing  to  abandon  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation in  the  colony ;  they  are 
making  renewed  aiid  vigorous  efforts 
to  sustain  the  High  School  on  Fac- 
tory Island.  This  they  will  do ; 
and  very  soon  we  shall  have  a  suit- 
able person  to  take  charge  of  that 
establishment; — and  may  we  not 
hope,  gentlemen,  that  other  benevo- 
lent individuals  in  the  United  States 
will  assist  the  people  of  Montserrado 
county  to  put  in  operation,  for  the 
education  of  their  youth,  such  an  in- 


stitution as  the  Ladies'  Liberia 
School  Association  have  in  Factory 
Island  ?  I  am  truly  happy  to  find, 
gentlemen,  that  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion is  claiming  the  attention  of  the 
citizens,  in  general ;  they  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  awake  to  its 
importance,  and  beginning  to  feel 
that  on  the  right  education  of  our 
children,  depend  the  future  happi- 
ness and  prosperity  of  these  colo- 
nies. 

I  have,  at  the  commencement  of 
former  sessions,  recommended  to 
your  serious  consideration  the  re- 
visal  and  amendment  of  the  Militia 
Law,  and  the  If.w  relative  to  the 
maintenance  of  prisoners,  which,  I 
believe,  experience  has  taught  us  is 
defective  in  many  important  respects. 
The  propriety  of  erecting,  in  some 
suitable  place  in  each  county,  an  ar- 
senal or  magazine,  where  merchants 
shall.be  required  to  deposite  powder, 
when  imported  in  large  quantities; 
and  of  erecting  in  the  town  of  Mon- 
rovia, a  market-house  for  the  conve- 
nience of  farmers,  and  others,  from 
the  frontier  settlements  and  the  in- 
terior. These,  gentlemen,  are  still 
objects  worthy  of  your  attention. 
There  are  other  matters  which  might 
be  proposed  for  the  public  service, 
but  I  ara  fully  persuaded  that  your 
own  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity will  suggest  to  you  such  im- 
provements as  may  be  more  imme- 
diately necessary. 

Whilst  I  recommend  to  your  con- 
sideration, gentlemen,  the  propriety 
of  making  certain  public  improve- 
ments, I  am  not  insensible  to  the 
embarrassments  that  surround  you, 
particularly  the  want  of  funds  to  ac- 
complish what  in  your  judgment  you 
believe  almost  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  public  value.  Nothing  but 
the  want  of  funds  has  delayed  the 
opening  of  the  contemplated  canal, 
near  the  base  of  the  Cape,  to  con- 
!  nect  the  Mesurado  river   with  the 
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sea.  The  commissioners  have  sur- 
veyed the  ground,  and  consider  the 
plan  perfectly  feasible ;  their  reports 
will  be  laid  before  you. 

The  revenue  for  the  past  year, 
though  it  exceeds  that  of  any  former 
year,  is  found  to  be  barely  adequate 
to  the  indispensable  expenses  of  the 
government.  The  following  is  a 
statement,  as  collected  from  the  re- 
ports of  public  officers,  of  the  fiscal 
concerns  of  the  commonwealth  the 
past  year,  viz :  Receipts — Duties  on 
Imports,6,383 ;  Anchorage  and  Light 
duty,  519  ;  Court  and  Military  fines, 
110;  Auction  fees,  18  ;  Sale  of  pub- 
lic lands,  96;  AmountfromLuckey's 
estate,  114;  Licenses,919  ;  Duty  on 
Colonial  vessels,  46 ; — making  a  to- 
tal of  $8,175.  Disbursements  — 
Public  buildings,  2,940  ;  Judiciary, 
690  ;  Legislature,  578  ;  Support  of 
prisoners,  640  ;  Pensions,  54 ;  Print- 
ing, 41;  Election,  60;  Public  de- 
fence, 250  ;  Light  House,  269  ;  Col- 
lectors, Wharfingers,  and  Treasurers, 
925  ;  Schools,  &c.,  500  ;-.7-making 
$6,947,  and  leaving  a  balance  in 
bands  of  the  Treasurers  of  $1,228. 
From  which  deduct  the  following 
amounts  due  this  day  :  Estates  of 
/ohnstone  and  Savage,  614;    Bal- 


ance Col.  Warehouse,  163;  Sheriff  ;j 
Brown,  250  ; — will  leave  a  balance- 
in  favor  of  the  commonwealth  of 
$201.  I  would  remind  you  here, 
gentlemen,  that  the  Court  House 
and  Jail  for  Montserrado  county,  and 
which  required  the  largest  amount 
of  funds  the  past  year,  are  completed. 
Distinguished,  as  you  are,  gentle- 
men, for  integrity  and  ability,  I  have 
every  reason  to  expect  that  your  de- 
liberations will  be  conducted  with 
zeal  for  the  public  service,  and  with 
that  temper  and  unanimity  which 
genuine  patriotism  inspires,  and  that 
you  will  exhibit  to  your  constituents 
the  brightest  examples  of  a  disin- 
terested love  for  the  public  value. 
Let  us,  by  precept  and  practice,  en- 
courage a  spirit  of  economy,  indus- 
try, and  patriotism,  and  that  public 
integrity  which  cannot  fail  to  exalt 
a  nation. 

May  that  benignant  Being,  who 
rules  the  destinies  of  men  and  na- 
tions, preside  over  your  deliberations  -.^ 
and  preserve  to  us  and  our  children  ^R 
the  inestimable  blessings  of  liberty.     ^ 
J.  J.  ROBERTS. 

Govr.  House,  Monrovia, 
January  Qthy  1845. 
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OtJR  readers  must  have  observed 
that  we  watch  with  great  and  untiring 
interest  the  progress  of  that  little  co- 
lony, on  the  western  coast  of  Africa, 
which  seems  at  present  to  contain 
within  itself  the  only  hope  for  the 
effectual  regeneration  and  rescue  of 
the  colored  race  in  this  country,  as 
well  as  for  the  ultimate  elevation  of 
the  native  Africans,  and  the  possible 
redemption  of  our  country  itself  from 
the  blight  and  shame  of  slavery.  It 
reminds  us  always  of  the  figure  made 
us«  of  by  the  Saviour  to  illustrate 


the  future  greatness  of  his  kingdom— 
when  he  likened  it  to  a  grain  of  mus- 
tard seed,  which  was  but  a  little 
thing,but  should  increase  and  become 
a  great  tree,  in  whose  branches  the 
birds  of  the  air  should  find  a  refuge. 
And  surely  we  may  fin^,  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  African  co- 
lony, remembering  what  it  was  in  its 
origin,  warrant  for  believing  that  a 
time  will  yet  come  when  its  influ- 
ence upon  the  destinies  of  the  color- 
ed race  shall  give  it,  in  the  estimation 
of  the   Christian   philanthropist,  an 
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importance   which   can   scarcely  be 
overrated. 

These  reflections  have  been  in- 
duced by  a  letter  from  Governor  Ro- 
berts, dated  Monrovia,  January  18, 
from  which  we  give  some  extracts. 

It  may  be  generally  known  that 
during  his  visit  to  this  country,  one 
y£ar  ago.  Governor  Roberts  made 
earnest  endeavors  to  procure  a  com- 
petent female  teacher  to  accompany 
him  on  his  return  and  establish  a  fe- 
male seminary  in  Monrovia,  to  ele- 
v/ite  the  standard  of  that  department 
of  education  in  the  colony.  Atone 
time  it  was  believed  that  he  would 
succeed,  but  he  eventually  failed  in 
the  attempt.  The  people  of  Liberia, 
it  seems,  before  his  arrival  out,  had 
heard  of  the  probability  of  his  suc- 
cess and  were  expecting  to  find  him 
accompanied  by  a  competent  female 
teacher  to  instruct  their  daughters  in 
the  higher  branches  of  education. 
Fn  reference  to  this  the  governor  re- 
marks : 
K  "I  can  give  you  no  idea  of  the 
'disappointment  manifested  when  it 
was  announced  that  such  a  one  had 
not  been  obtained.  Is  it  possible 
that  nothing  can  be  done  to  relieve 
us  in  this  respect  ?  Can  no  compe- 
tent female  teacher  be  induced  to 
come  to  Liberia  ?  If  you  can  do 
anything  for  us  in  this  respect  you 
will  be  conferring  a  great  blessing 
on  the  people  of  these  colonies." 

We  leave  the  touching  questions 
which  the  governor  has  asked,  in 
this  paragraph,  to  be  answered  by 
those  whose  apathy  and  those  whose 
opposition  have  denied  the  means  of 
establishing  and  sustaining  a  female 
academy  in  Liberia. 

The  corresponding  secretary  of 
the  New  York  State  Colonization 
Society  had  written  to  Governor  Ro- 
berts, inquiring  whether  he  was  a 
member  of  a  Christian  church,  and 
informing  him  that  he  (the  secre- 
tary) had  received  from  a  gentleman 


in  Canandaigua  a  silver  cup,  to  be 
presented  as  part  of  a  communion 
service  to  the  church  of  Monrovia, 
where  the  governor  worshiped. 
To  this  the  governor  returns  the 
following  reply  : 

"  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  inform 
you  that  I  have  long  been  a  member 
of  the  M.  E.  Church,  [upwards  of 
sixteen  years]  and  have  not  failed  to 
find  support  and  consolation  in  the 
religion  of  Christ  and  the  promises 
of  the  gospel.  I  beg  that  you  will 
present  my  acknowledgments  to  the 
donor  of  the  cup  to  be  presented,  to 
the  church  in  Liberia  in  which  I 
worship.  It  will,  no  doubt,  be  grate- 
fully accepted  by  the  church  ;  and 
will  be  to  me  a  remembrance  of  my 
friends  in  the  United  States,  and  will 
remind  me  of  the  obligations  I  am 
under  to  God  and  to  my  fellow  men, 
and  that  I  will  have  to  give  an  ac-. 
count  to  the  great  Governor  of  the 
Universe  for  my  stewardship  here." 
During  the  past  year,  it  will  be 
remembered,  appeals  have  been  made 
to  the  American  public  to  contribute 
liberally  for  the  purchase  of  addition- 
al territory  in  Liberia.  Those  who 
j  have  responded  to  these  appeals  will 
I  be  gratified  by  the  following  an- 
j  nouncement  of  Governor  Roberts' 
Jl  movement  in  reference  to  this  sub- 
jlject: 

''  I  expect  to  leave  here  in  a  few 
days  for  the  leeward  to  make  an 
effort  to  purchase  the  New  Cess 
country.  The  chiefs  are  getting 
tired  of  the  slave  trade.  They  find 
it  is  depopulating  their  country  and 
depriving  them  of  the  means  of  pro- 
tecting themselves  from  the  aggres- 
sions of  hostile  tribes ;  and  have 
therefore  expressed  a  wish  that  the 
Americans  would  purchase  the  coun- 
try. I  sent  a  commissioner  down 
some  six  weeks  ago  to  effect  a  pur- 
chase, but  the  slavers  established 
there  managed  to  prevent  the  sale. 
I  think,  however,  that  notwithstand'. 
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ing  the  opposition  of  these  abomina- 
ble creatures,  if  I  can  meet  the  chiefs 
in  person  1  shall  succeed  ;  and  if  so 
it  will  be  the  means  of  effectually 
abolishing  the  slave  trade  between 
the  two  extremes  of  colonial  juris- 
diction. The  chiefs  also  of  Little 
Bassa  have  agreed  to  sell  the  residue 
of  their  territory  to  the  Society. 
Should  I  succeed  iji  these  purchases 
it  will  be  quite  an  acquisition  to  the 
colony." 

The  friends  of  humanity  and  of 
liberty  cannot  but  be  deeply  interest- 
ed in  the  following  announcement, 
and  will  have  their  convictions  of 
the  beneficent  influence  of  the  colo- 
ny on  the  coast  confirmed  by  the 
fact  which  it  discloses.  Gfovernor 
Roberts  remarks : 

"  Nothing  particularly  interesting 
has  occurred  since  my  return,  ex- 
cept that  a  few  weeks  ago  I  succeed- 
ed in  breaking  up  a  slave  establish- 


ment near  Little  Cape  Mount,  andi 
liberated  four  slaves — lads  fronri 
twelve  to  fifteen  years  of  age — who! 
have  been  placed  in  the  families  o{^ 
the  colonists." 

Did  not  its   length   prevent,  the' 
whole  letter  should  be   published. 
We  quote  the  closing  paragraph: 

"  The  colony  is  steadily  improv- 
ing. We  only  want  men  and  means, 
particularly  the  latter,  to  make  Libe- 
ria in  a  few  years  what  you  would 
like  to  see  her.'' 

Will  these  means  be  liberally  fur- 
nished by  the  patriots,  philanthro- 
pists and  Christians  of  this  nation  ? 
Or  will  they  risk  the  odium,  the  stern 
and  sorrowful  indignation  of  posteri- 
ty, for  having  failed  to  secure  the 
noblest  triumph  to  be  won  in  modern 
times — that  of  civilization  and  Chris- 
tianity over  the  barbarism,  slave 
trade  and  degrading  paganism  of  Af- 
rica? 


[From  the  New  York  Observer.] 

tetctn    5lfrica    as    it    is. 


Last  week  we  gave  a  fearful  pic- 
ture of  the  past  condition  of  the  in- 
habitants on  the  Western  coastof  Af- 
rica, where  cannibalism,  man-stealing 
and  every  abomination  have  so  long 
reigned.  Now  let  us  look  at  the  pre- 
sent state  of  that  dark  land. 

On  that  coast  has  been  established  a 
community  that  has  "  expelled  slave 
traders  and  pirates  from  300  miles 
of  coast  with  the  exception  of  a  sin- 
gle point,"  and  substituted  instead 
of  their  rapine  and  murders  the  peace 
ful  and  prosperous  pursuits  of  com- 
merce and  agriculture.  The  imports 
of  the  colony  for  the  last  two  years 
amounted  to  $157,829,  and  their  ex- 
ports during  the  same  period  to 
$123,694.  Real  estate  of  merchants, 
$39,550.      Stock  in  trade,  $58,750. 


'  Commission      business      annually, 
$50,500.     The  colonists  have  also 
!  about   1,000    acres   of  land   under 
'  cultivation.      What  'a    contrast    to 
the  style  of  trading  carried  on  there 
':  not   more    than    twenty-five    years 
I  ago    by    King    Boatswain !       Be- 
sides, there  are  fifteen  thousand  of 
the  native  tribes  already  brought,  in- 
telligently and  by   their  own   con- 
sent, under  the  laws  of  a  civilized  re- 
publican  government  that  does  not 
tolerate  slavery   nor  the  aiding  or 
abetting  that  abominable  and  inhu- 
rmn  traffic  so  long  the  curse  of  Africa 
and  the   shame   of  human  nature ! 
The  colonial  authority  has  also  en- 
tered into    treaty    with  a  hundred 
thousand  or  more  of  the  natives  who 
have  solemnly  bound  themselves  to 
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renounce    the   slave    trade    and   to 

abandon  some  of  their  barbarous  and 

"pagan  usages.     Contrast  further  the 

f"  description  of  the   morals   of  these 

^  tribes — that "  selfishness  which  pros- 
trates every  consideration  of  anoth- 
er's good,"  that  "unlimited  indul- 
gence of  the  appetites," — and  the  la- 
bored excitement  and  unbounded 
gratification  of  lust  the  raostunbridled 
and  beastly, — all  of  which  "  give  a 
hellish  consummation  to  the  frightful 
deformity  imparted  by  sin  to  the  moral 
aspect  of  those  tribes '' — contrast  this 
with  the  morals  and  the  moral  influ- 
ence of  the  colonists,  more  than  one- 
half  of  whom  are  reputable  profes- 
sors of  religion,  a  temperate,  church- 
going,  Sabbath-keeping  population, 
with  but  two  dram-shops  in  their 
territory — two  jails,  at  the  latest  ac- 
count having  but  one  tenant — with 
23  Christian  churches  at  which  from 
ten  to  fifteen  thousand  of  the  natives 
occasionally  attend  worship  on  the 
Lord's  day,  and   one   hundred  thou- 

\  sand  more  under  solemn  compact  to 
abandon  the  most  flagrant  vices  of 
their  paganism  and  superstition,  and 
to  abstain  from  that  which  is  the  fruit- 
ful source  of  all  the  intense  corrup- 
tion  and   demoralization   that  have 

.cursed  Western  Africa  for  centuries 
■ — the  slave  trade. 

In  closing,  let  the  reader  advert 
again  to  the  revolting  and  terrific  fu- 
neral rite,  and  contrast  that  with 
a  Christian  burial  now  in  Liberia. 
Compare  the  "  favorite  wife  "  of  the 
deceased  native  husband,  destined  to 
be  bound  hand  and  foot,  stamped 
half  to  death  and  buried  half  alive 
with  her  deceased  partner,  with  the 
wife  of  the  deceased  husband  of 
those  native  tribes  now  incorporated 
with  the  colony.  The  sorrows  of 
the  latter  are  mitigated  by  every  ap- 
pliance which  Christian  sympathy 
can  bring  to  bear  upon  her.  A  friend- 
ly arm  supports  her  to  the  grave, 
and  the  Christian  Minister,  instead 


of  the  Pagan  Marbut.,  officiates  there, 
pouring  the  consolation  of  the  gos- 
pel into  her  wounded  heart,  and  point- 
ing to  a  blessed  immortality  beyond 
the  tomb.  She  is  bound,  too,  but  it 
is  only  by  the  cords  of  Christian  sym- 
pathy, more  closely  to  the  hearts  of 
surviving  friends  and  relatives,  Cora- 
pare  the  howling  of  savage  fnries  in 
the  former  case,  with  the  chastened, 
subdued  grief  of  spectators  in  the 
latter — the  horrid  orgies  of  feasting 
over  the  grave  with  the  widowed 
victim  to  be  immediately  immolated 
by^them,  and  their  returning  as  cal- 
lous as  if  nothing  had  happened, 
with  the  silence,  decorum  and  re^ 
spect  now  manifested  by  those  at  the 
tomb,  and  "the  mourners  that  go 
about  the  streets  "  after  they  return 
from  a  Christian  burial  in  Liberia ! 
What  a  contrast !  What  an  almost 
incredible  revolution  in  a  quarter  of 
a  century !  And  what  has  wrought 
this  surprising  change  ?  and,  in  con- 
nection with  the  settlement  of  Sierra 
Leone  and  on  the  Gambia,  has  intro- 
duced amongst  those  intensely  vi- 
cious, degraded  tribes  "  more  than 
one  hundred  missionaries  and  assist- 
ant missionaries,  many  of  theni  of 
African  descent  and  some  of-  them 
native  African,  now  engaged  in  suc- 
cessful labors  for  the  regeneration  of 
Africa.'"  "The  fruits  of  their  la- 
bors "  already  are  "  more  than  five 
thousand  regular  communicants  in 
Christian  Churches,  more  than 
twelve  thousand  regular  attendants 
on  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  and 
many,  tens  of  thousands  of  natives 
perfectly  accessible  to  missionary 
labors.''  What  hath  wrought  this  ? 
and  in  what  time  ?  It  has  all  been 
done  "  since  the  settlement  of  Sierra 
Leone  in  1787,  and  nearly  all  since 
the  settlement  of  Liberia  in  1822  .' 
And  it  has  been  done,  under  God, 
by  the  enterprize  of  African  Colo- 
nization. Shall  we  any  longer  hear 
the  preposterous  objection  that  co- 
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Ionization  has  effected  nothing  f 
What  shall  we  think  of  the  informa- 
tion, the  intelligence,  of  those  who 
gravely  refuse  to  patronize  this  cause 
on  the  plea  that  colonization  is  un- 
friendly to  Christian  missions? 
Shall  we  be  told  in  the  face  of  these 
facts,  as  we  have  been,  that  "  the  poli- 
cy of  the  colonists  towards  the  natives 
is  just  like  that  of  the  early  settlers 
of  this  country  towards  the  Indians," 
demoralizing  and  exterminative  ? 

In  view  of  the  contrast  here  pre- 
sented and  of  the  undeniable  facts  of 
history  in  the  case,  may  we  not  con- 
fidently ask  when  and  where  in  the 
worlds  annals  have  so  many,  so  great 
and  permanent  interests  of  civiliza- 
tion, liberty,  humanity  and  religion, 
been  secured  by  so  restricted  means 


and  in  so  short  a  duration  ?  XnJ. 
does  the  cause,  which  in  the  divinel 
purpose  has  already  achieved  all  thid 
and  is  yetin  its  mere  infancy,  just  be- 
ginning to  exert  its  legitimate  influ. 
ence  and  promising  a  thousand-fold ; 
more  of  beneficient  results  in  a  short 
time  to  come-^does  this  cause  de- 
serve nothing  better  than  the  culpable 
supineness  and  apathy  of  its  pro- 
fessed fiiends,  and  the  blind  and  rect 
less  hostility  of  its  ignorant  opposers? 
Can  Christians  and  philanthropists, 
contemplating  the  contrast  here  pre- 
sent, and  with  the  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  authenticity  of  the  histori- 
cal facts  in  the  case,  justify  them- 
selves before  Godortheir  fellow meti 
in  continued  neglect  or  indifference 
to  thi?  enterprize  ? 


[From  the  N.  Y.  Commercial  Adrertiser.] 


loil^o   itaVi   t|)t  Jlnnual  Mipo 

This  question  is  often  asked  as 
though  the  answer  anticipated 
were- — "  no  one.''  And  yet  this  an- 
swer is  not  strictly  true.  For  while 
it  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  very  many 
of  the  reading  community,  who  can 
patiently  wade  through  two  or  three 
hundred  pages  of  a  novel,  cannot  en- 
dure "  the  insupportable  fatigue  of 
thought"  necessary  to  peruse  a  se- 
rious pamphlet  of  thirty ^two  pages, 
still  some  do  read  carefully  the  an- 
nual reports  of  benevolent  societies. 
The  writer  has  just  finished  the  peru- 
sal of  the  twenty -eighth  annual  report 
ofthe  American  Colonization  Society, 
with  an  interest  and  a  pleasure  not 
easily  described.  He  has  seldom  read 
thirty-two  pages  of  any  work  furnish- 
ing more  materials  for  profound 
thought,  making  stronger  appeals  to 
philanthropy,  humanity  and  benevo- 
lence,and  awakening  loftier  hopes  for 
the  advancement  of  a  wronged  and 
long-neglected  portion  of  the  human 
face,  than  this  report  contains. 


rt  of  a  Bcneodlrnt    ^octrtpt 

I     In  this  document  there  is  irrefraga-^^s 
ble  proof  that  the  great  enterprize  of 
colonization  is    in    the    ascendent. 
Notwithstanding  the  maddening  po- 
litical excitement  of  the  past  year,  and 
the  vast  sums  of  money  contributed 
for  electioneering   purposes,  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  American  Colonization 
Society  were  greater  than  those  ofthe 
I  year  preceding.     And  allhoogh  the 
I  popular  mind  has  been  wrought  up 
I  well-nigh  to  frenzy  by  political  agita- 
tion, a  number  of  distinguished  new 
I  patrons  have  been  secured,  who  have 
I  become  friends  of  the  cause  from  a 
!  careful  and  calm  examination  of  its 
!  merits  during  the  past  year. 
I     Various  items  in  the  report  present 
[unequivocal   evidence   of  returning 
!  public  confidence,  and  form  the  foun- 
dation of  a  rational  hope  for  increased 
'  liberality  and  ampler  support  to  this 
I  cause  in  the  future.     The  best  refuta- 
I  tion  of  many  of  the  popular  misap- 
'  prehensions  respectingcolonization  is 
I  to  be  found  in  the  indisputable  facts 
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"contained  in  this  report.     Let  those 

wK  think  the  policy  of  the  colonists 

of  Liberia  toward  the  native  Africans 

[is  like  that  of  the  original  settlers  of 

Hlhis  country  toward  the  Indians,  read 

the  following  extract  in  this  report 

IfiomGov.  Roberts'  last  message  to 

the  Legislature : 

"  I  have  to  report  to  you  that  during 
the  past  year  I  have  concluded  trea- 
'^es  of  alliance,  amity  and  trade  with 
several  of  the  native  tribes,  both  in 
the  interior  and  on  the  sea  coast. 
And  notwithstanding  but  little  imme- 
diate advantage  may  be  expected  to 
result  to  the  citizens  of  this  common- 
wealth from  these  treaties,  still  they 
will  have  the  effect  of  bringing  the  na- 
tive tribes  into  a  closer  connexion 
with  the  colony — cause  them  to  iden- 
tify our  interests  with  theirown,and 
will  no  doubt  ultimately  have  the  hap- 
py effect  of  drawing  them  from  their 
present  condition  of  paganism  and 
idolatry  to  the  blessings  of  civilization 
and  Christianity.  Tribes  far  beyond 
ius  are  now  making  application  for 
'^ citizenship  and  to  be  indentified  with 
us  in  laws  and  government." 

Does  this  look  like  a  "  demoraliz- 
ing and  exterminating"  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  colonists  toward  the 
natives  ? 

Another  preposterous  objection  to 
colonization  is  that  it  is  unfriendly 
to  Christian  Missions  !  Now  a  strik- 
ing feature  in  some  of  these  treaties 
is,  that  the  natives  are  bound  by 
them,  as  one  specific  condition,  "to 
foster  and  protect  American  mis- 
sions." 
The  writer  was  very  much  interest- 


ed in  that  part  of  the  report  which 
gives  the  history  of  the  various  expe- 
ditions fitted  out  by  the  Society  last 
year.  There  is  almost  a  romantic 
interest  attaching  to  the  condition  of 
the  emigrants  sent  to  Liberia  within 
the  last  twelve  months.  Gen.  Lewis, 
of  Monrovia,  gives  a  description 
of  the  meeting  of  some  sent  out  by 
the  "Lime  Rock,"  of  New  Orleans, 
with  their  friends  and  relatives  pre- 
viously there,which  is  truly  touching. 
The  diminished  mortality  among 
them  in  the  process  of  acclimation  is 
very  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  the 
enlerprize  and  highly  encouraging  to 
the  future  emigrant. 

But  the  object  of  the  writer  is  not 
to  give  an  analysis  of  this  report  nor 
even  a  partial  glance  at  its  contents. 
It  embraces  too  rich  a  varietj' 
of  topics,  and  comprises  too  much 
valuable  information,  to  be  apprecia- 
ted by  a  notice  of  this  kind  or  by  any 
other  method  except  a  careful  peru* 
sal.  The  correspondence  on  the  con- 
cluding pages,  presenting  the  present 
sentiments  and  opinions  of  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  men  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  nation  respecting 
the  enterprize  of  colonization,  is  well 
worthy  a  careful  reading  even  by 
those  who  have  not  been  in  the 
habit  of  perusing  "  annual  reports." 
And,  it  may  be  added,  that  the  last 
page  of  the  cover  contains  "  twenty 
reasons  for  the  success  of  Liberia,'' 
that  ought  to  be  read  and  "inwardly 
digested"  by  all  those  who  justify 
their  indifference  or  opposition  to  co- 
lonization by  the  plea  of  its  in- 
efficiency. 


%t])ort    of   ti)e    Committrt    on    emigrants   anti    €;mi0rotton.' 


The  following  paper  was  prepared 
and  presented  to  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, at  their  late  Annual  Meeting, 
by  a  committee  appointed  on  that 


part  of  the  Annual  Report  which  re- 
lates to  the  emigration  of  the  past 
year.  It  deserves  the  special  consi- 
deration of  all  the  friends  of  colonic 
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zation,  "and  especially  of  those  who 
have  the  management  of  persons 
destined  for  Liberia. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Emi- 
grants and  Emigration. 

The  committee  congratulate  the 
Board  and  the  friends  of  the  cause 
that,  though  the  number  of  emigrants 
sent  the  last  year,  as  appears  by  the 
report,  was  small,  many  of  them 
were  of  an  excellent  character,  pro- 
mising to  make  useful  members  of 
the  colony.  Regard  is  to  be  had 
rather  to  character  and  fitness  than 
to  number  in  estimating  the  value  of 
our  operations,  and  in  this  respect 
especially  do  they  differ  from  former 
plans  of  colonization,  and  especially 
from  any  plan  of  colonization  con- 
ducted by  governmental  aid. 

In  the  latter  case,  the  advantage  of 
the  company  or  State  forming  the 
colony  is  pursued,  rather  than  the 
benefit  of  the  colonist  or  of  the  tribes 
contiguous  to  the  colony.  Hence, 
numbers,  and  of  all  classes,  without 
direct  reference  to  fitness,  are  sent, 
without  any  violation  of  the  purpose 
or  plan  originating  the  scheme. 

On  the  contrary,  colonization,  con- 
ducted by  a  benevolent  association, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  A.  C.  S.,  con- 
templates primarily  the  advantage  of 
the  emigrants ;  and  the  true  policy 
is,  not  to  send  all  who  may  offer,  but 
only  such  as  will  be  most  orderly, 
industrious,  and  moral,  thus  secur- 
ing the  safety  and  welfare  of  the 
colony,  and,  at  the  same  time,  insur- 
ing a  healthy  and  benign  influence 
upon  the  neighboring  communities. 

This  difference  of  policy  is  radi- 
cal, and  ought  to  obviate  much  of  the 
obloquy  which  the  opponents  of  the 
Society  have  attempted  to  heap  upon 
it. 

It  is  believed  that  a  policy  consis- 
tent with  these  views  has,  from  the 
beginning,  been  prominent  in  the 
councils  of  this  Society,  and  if,  in 


any  instance,  the  unworthy  and  unfit] 
have  been  sent,  the  circumstanced 
were  peculiar  and  seemingly  impera* 
tive. 

The  question  may  indeed  arise : 
whether  a  change  of  terms  offered  to 
colonists  might  not  be  advantageous* 
ly  made  with  reference  to  this  policy. 
If,  instead  of  an  entirely  gratuitous 
passage  and  support  indiscriminately 
offered,  the  Society  were  to  require 
of  the  colonists  some  return  as  soon 
as  able,  and  in  money  or  labor  it 
might  relieve  us  from  much  expense, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  deter  none 
from  going  whose  character  for  in- 
dustry might  not  well  be  questioned 
on  that  very  account.  In  case  of 
free  colored  people,  already  posses- 
sing some  means,  this  would  surely 
be  reasonable  and  just.  In  case  of 
emancipated  slaves,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  they  might,  by  being  hired 
one  year,  obtain  the  means  to  defray 
their  own  passage. 

In  recommending  this  course,  the- 
committee  are  not  only  affected  by ; 
consideration  of  the  importance  ol 
endeavoring  this  year  so  to  limit  ex- 
pense as  to  liquidate  all  outstanding 
debts  of  the  Society,  but  also  from  a 
belief  that,  in  the  present  crisis  of 
its  affairs,  the  Society  ought  to  de- 
vote a  large  proportion  of  its  income 
to  the  purchase  of  territory,  so  as  to 
be  prepared,  at  an  early  day,  to  ac- 
cord to  the  colony  entire  indepen- 
dence, with  control  over  three  hun- 
dred miles  of  sea  coast. 

The  disposition  to  emigrate  will, 
without  doubt,  annually  augment  and 
spread  as  the  numerous  advantages 
and  privileges  offered  by  the  colony 
become  better  known  ;  and  though 
the  process  of  colonization  may  be 
slower  than  would  satisfy  the  wishes 
of  many,  or  even  than  the  interests 
of  our  own  country  require,  it  will 
probably  be  fully  equal  to  the  wel- 
fare and  wants  and  capacities  of  Li- 
beria. 
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'  .The  committee  would  further  re- 
^'comroend,  thatin  all  cases  where  mas- 
fters  offer  slaves  for  emigration,  they  be 
''urged  to  prepare  them  as  far  as  practi- 
fcable,  by  some  especial  training  and 
'education,  in  iiabits  of  self-reliance. 
%\  The   examples   of    the  lamented 
Fitzhugh,  who   leased  land   to  his 
people,  and  thus  accustomed  them 
to  self-support,  and  of  the  philan- 
thropic McDonogh,   whose   people 
.^migrated  in  184  ,  so  well  prepared 
for  usefulness,  may  be  cited  as  wor- 
thy of  commendation  and  imitation. 


Finally,  as  a  means  of  removing 
unfounded  prejudice  from  the  minds 
of  intelligent  free  people  of  color,  the 
committee  would  suggest  that  some 
of  the  pious  and  trustworthy  citizens 
of  Liberia  should  be  encouraged  to 
visit  the  United  States  and  give  their 
testimony  on  the  subject  in  various 
portions  of  the  country — a  plan  al- 
ready tried  with  success,  and  calcu- 
lated to  promote  emigrations  of  the 
proper  class. 

Respectfully 

Submitted,  «fcc. 


©0  t|)c  Clcrijt)  of  all  JDc nominations. 


No  enterprise  of  good  can  be 
successfully  prosecuted  without  the 
favor  and  advocacy  of  the  ministers 
of  the  Gospel.  From  the  very  con- 
stitution of  society,  as  well  as  by  the 
appointment  of  Heaven,  they  exer- 
^^ise  an  immense  sway  over  the 
iii^pinions,  and  a  powerfully  control- 
ling influence  over  the  charities  of 
their  respective  congregations.  It 
is  a  fundamental  truth,  that  the  vigor 
and  life  of  all  benevolent  efforts,  lie 
in  "  the  preaching  of  the  Word." 
Whatever  is  good  and  great  in  its 
conception,  and  noble  and  benign  in 
its  influence,  can  be  substantiated 
and  enforced  by  arguments  and 
appeals  drawn  from  the  Divine  trea- 
P-  sury.  And  whatever  enterprise  is 
not,  or  cannot  be  sustained  in  this 
way,  must  fail  of  general  favor,  and 
languish  for  the  want  of  support. 

One  of  the  most  important  ques- 
tions, therefore,  which  every  clergy- 
man has  to  decide,  relates  to  the 
schemes  of  benevolence  which  he 
10 


shall  make  prominent  in  his  admin- 
istrations of  truth,  and  obligatory 
upon  the  consciences  of  his  people. 
Manifestly,  as  the  field  is  broad,  and 
the  work  to  be  accomplished  is  mul- 
tiform, it  would  be  unjustifiable  to 
make  any  one  single  scheme  of 
operations  conspicuous,  and  expend 
on  it  alone  all  the  faith  and  prayers 
and  energies  of  the  church.  A  broad- 
er and  more  comprehensive  philan- 
thropy is  inculcated  in  Scripture,  and 
demanded  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
church  and  condition  of  the  world. 

Every  separate  denomination  of 
Christians  has  some  particular  chari- 
ties, or  private  societies,  which  they 
have  originated  and  which  they  sup- 
port as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  all 
their  members  are  expected  to  feel 
in  the  success  of  these  enterprises  a 
sort  of  personal  pride  and  an  indi- 
vidual interest.  Hence  they  are  in 
duty  bound  to  contribute  to  their 
support.  It  is  a  part  of  their  reli- 
gion.     Tiiey  feel  for  them  some- 
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•what  of  that  tender  affection  and 
kindly  care  which  a  parent  feels  for 
his  own  children,  in  comparison 
with  the  children  of  strangers. 

But  there  are  other  charities  which 
belong  to  no  one  denomination  of 
Christians;  schemes  of  benevolence 
which  originated  in  the  broadest 
philanthropy,  and  appeal  lo  the  most 
enlarged  principles  of  Christianity 
for  support.  Such  is  the  enterprise 
of  African  Colonization.  It  be- 
longs to  no  church,  to  no  party. 
No  sect  of  Christians,  casting  a  com- 
placent look  upon  it,  calls  it  by  the 
endearing  name  "  my  child!  "  No 
denomination  feels  bound  to  support 
it,  at  all  hazards.  It  has  the  same 
claims  upon  one  that  it  has  upon  an- 
other. And  they  all  feel  at  liberty  to 
support  their  own  benevolent  socie- 
ties _/?rs<  and  chiefest.  and  then,  if  any 
thing  is  left,  it  is  appropriated  to  colo- 
nization as  to  an  "  orphan  in  need." 

It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that 
the  resources  of  this  Society  are  far 
more  limited  than  its  demands. 
Though  it  be  not  very  creditable  to 
the  Christians  of  the  present  age, 
yet  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  the 
more  part  of  them  are  less  influenced 
by  an  appeal  resting  solely  on  the 
broad  ground  of  benevolence,  than 
when  it  is  united  with  something 
which  is  selfishly  their  own,  and 
tends  to  build  up  their  party,  or 
denomination.  Hence  it  is  all  im- 
portant that  objects  of  pure  and  strict 
benevolence,  should  be  kept  promi- 
nently before  the  minds  of  men : 
their  intimate   connection  with   the 


great  principles  of  Christianity  cle 
ly  exhibited,  and  their  bearing 
the  general  welfare  of  society,  and 
the  amelioration  of  the  condition 
the  whole  human  family  constanilj 
enforced ! 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  ii 
will  not  be  thought  out  of  place  for  us.;, 
to  present  some  reasons  which  will; 
justify  Ministers  of  all  denomina-?' 
tions  in  bringing  the  cause  of  Afri- 
CAN  Colonization  distinctly  and 
prominently  before  their  respective 
churches  on  or  about  the  approach- 
ing 4th  of  July.  If  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  cause  is  a  great  and  a  good 
one :  that  it  is  intimately  connected 
with  all  the  other  blessed  schemes 
of  benevolence :  that  it  embraces  the 
welfare  of  the  millions  of  Africa,  and 
is  intimately  connected  with  some  of 
the  most  important  destinies  of  our 
own  country  :  that  it  is  accomplish* 
ing  a  train  of  good  results,  which  no 
other  plan  of  operations  has  ever  yet 
been  able  to  achieve :  and  that  no 
evil  follows  in  its  footsteps,  and  no 
injury  is  done  to  any  body  or  any 
other  cause,  then  surely  it  ought  to 
be  considered  worthy  of  all  confi- 
dence and  support :  and  if  it  ought 
to  be  sustained  and  carried  vigorous- 
ly forward,  and  there  is  no  one  de- 
nomination, or  section  of  the  coun- 
try, which  claims  this  honor  and  will 
perform  this  duty,  then  it  is  incum- 
bent on  us  to  appeal  to  every  friend 
of  humanity  and  lover  of  his  race, 
in  every  section  of  the  country  ! 

We  would,  therefore,  entreat  the 
clergy   to   give   the   following  con- 
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rsiderations    that    earnest     attention 
whicl]  their  importance  demands  : 

\st.  The  colored  people  in  our 
foivn  country^  whether  bond  or  free, 
are  in  circumstances  which  chal- 
'  knge  for  them  our  sympathy. 
•They  are  degraded  in  the  scale  of 
human  existence.  'I'hey  are  in  an 
inferior  condition.  The  very  frame 
work  of  the  society  around  ihem 
tends  to  depress  them  still  lower. 
f,  In  their  present  position  it  is  impos- 
^'  sible  to  give  them  that  instruction  in 
the  arts  and  sciences,  and  that  men- 
tal and  moral  improvement  which 
can  alone  elevate  them  to  that  stand- 
ard of  dignity  which  properly  be- 
longs to  man.  In  this  country  tliey 
never  can  rise  above  the  very  low- 
est grade  of  society.  You  may  say 
that  this  state  of  society  is  all  wrong ; 
"i'm^y  call  \\.  prejudice  that  keeps  them 
,',>^iiJown  ;  and  all  this  may  be  admitted 
without  improving  their  condition  in 
the  slightest  degree.  The  facts  re- 
main the  same.  And  if  we  are  to 
wait  till  the  whole  constitution  of 
society  is  remodeled — till  every  root 
of  evil  is  eradicated,  and  every  thing 
is  managed  exactly  right,  before  we 
do  anything  for  the  elevation  of  the 
colored  race,  how  many  generations 
will  die  unblessed  ?  It  may  be  pre- 
judice, but  who  does  not  know  that 
prejudice  is  the  very  last  thing  that 
can  be  destroyed  ?  Who  has  ever 
been  able  to  reason  it  down  .-'  The 
facts  stare  every  body  in  the  face. 
The  colored  people  in  this  country 
are  depressed,  are  lying  under  politi- 
cal and   social   disadvantages    from 


which  there  is  no  prospect  of  their 
rising;  no  probability  of  others 
raising  them.  They  can  never  en- 
joy here  tiie  benefits  of  free  govern- 
ment, with  all  ihe  blessings  which 
it  brings  in  its  train. 

If  it  is  contended  that  all  the  de- 
scendants of  the  African  race  now 
found  in  this  country  ought  to  be 
elevated  to  equal  privileges  with  the 
white  population,  yet  the  facts  are 
not  altered.  There  they  are,  still 
depressed,  without  one  single  ray  of 
hope  to  ciieer  them  in  any  endeavor 
to  throw  off  the  burden  which  rests 
upon  them  ;  without  one  bare  possi- 
bility that  they  will  be  ever  admitted 
to  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights 
and  immunities  of  citizens  of  this 
free  and  happy  country,  unless  the 
"leopard  can  change  his  spots  and 
the  Ethiopian  his  skin." 

This  condition,  therefore,  of  the 
colored  man  in  this  country  demands 
onr  sympathy.  It  appeals  to  all  the 
better  feelings  of  our  nature.  It  chal- 
lenges us  to  devise  some  plan  of  re- 
lief, to  undo  the  wrongs  that  we  have 
done  them,  and  to  furnish  them  the 
facilities  for  advancement  which  their 
necessi'.ies  demand.  Help  and  pro- 
tection they  must  have  from  some 
quarter.  V/hence  sliall  it  come  ? 
where  shall  we  plant  the  fulcrum  of 
that  mighty  lever  which  shall  elevate 
their  race  ? 

2nd.  No  other  scheme  hasyetbeen 
devised  which  promises  as  much 
for  the  colored  people  in  this  coun- 
try as  colonization. 

It  proposes  to  rescue  them  from 
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their  civil,  social  and  religious  de- 
pression, and  place  them  in  a  coun- 
try where  the  influences  which  de- 
press them  here  will  be  forever  re- 
moved. Every  other  plan  leaves 
them  surrounded  by  the  same  cir- 
cumstances which  now  hold  them 
down.  They  cannot  rise  in  the 
midst  of  the  white  race.  European 
superiority  interposes  a  fatal  impedi- 
ment to  the  improvement  of  the  Afri- 
can race  while  they  are  in  juxtapo- 
sition. Colonization  removes  this 
obstacle  out  of  the  way,  and  places 
them  in  a  country  where  they  can 
enjoy  all  the  benefits  of  a  free  go- 
vernment; and  where  they  are  in- 
cited to  improvement  by  every  thing 
around  them. 

We  do  not  propose  here  to  dis- 
cuss the  various  theories  which  have 
been  broached,  and  the  plans  which 
have  been  adopted  for  elevating  the 
race.  We  prefer  rather  to  look  at  a 
single  principle — to  examine  the  phi- 
losophy of  a  single  fact.  The  co- 
lored people  have  never  risen  to 
equality  with  the  whites  in  any 
country  where  thej'  have  been 
thrown  together.  They  have  never 
been  elevated  essentially  in  character 
and  condition  on  the  same  soil  where 
they  have  been  in  bondage  under  the 
whites.  Every  plan  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  African  which  has 
had  to  conflict  with  the  prejudices, 
tastes  and  selfishness  of  the  more 
favored  race,  has  been  a  failure. 
The  two  races  seem  entirely  distinct, 
and  the  one  holds  acknowledged 
superiority  over  the  other,  and  ne- 


cessarily stands  opposed  to  its  hij^ 
est  interests.  It  is  thus  impofs^^ 
to  give  the  colored  man  a  fair  chance^ 
unless  you  remove  him  from  the 
contact  and  rivalry  of  the  whites/ 
where  he  will  not  have  to  encounter 
the  checks  and  hindrances  which  1 
have  so  long  awed  and  kept  him'] 
down.  J 

Reasoning,  therefore,  from  past  ex- 
perience, we  are  forced  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  is  an  insuperable  im* . 
pediment  in  the  way  of  elevating  the 
colored  people  to  the  satisfaction  of 
benevolence  while  they  remain  in 
this  country.  We  do  not  speak  of 
what  ought  to  be,  but  of  what  has 
been,  and  is  likely  still  to  be  the  fact. 
A  stifling,  strangling  incubus  seems 
to  rest  upon  all  their  faculties.  They 
cannot  be  roused  to  that  energy  and 
determination  indispensable  to  ad 
vancement.  Hope,  the  great  anG 
vital  element  in  elevating  and  en- 
nobling a  race,  by  a  social  regenera- 
tion, dawns  not  upon  their  prospects 
in  this  country. 

In  view  of  this  fact,  and  the 
reasons  of  it,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that  the  scheme  of  Colonization 
promises  more  for  their  good  than 
any  other  which  has  ever  yet  been 
devised.  It  looks  upon  things  as 
they  actually  exist,  in  stubborn, 
stern  reality,  and  despairing  of  any 
adequate  and  eflfectual  relief  while 
the  two  races  remain  together,  it 
proposes  to  remove  the  one  to  the 
land  of  their  fathers'  sepulchres, 
"  where  they  shall  be  exempt  from 
the  rivalship  of  the  other;    to  or- 
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^nize    them   into  an    independent 
feinpire  of   their    own ;    to    endow 
(hem  with  the  blessings  of  civiliza- 
[tionand  of  Christianity  ;  to  invite  and 
feall  into  action  all  their  powers  as 
finen  j  to  inspire  them  with  alllauda- 
tble  motives  of  ambition  ;  to  incite  in 
nihem    personal  aspiration,  and   the 
;  pride  of  national  character  ;  to  rear 
;them   to    the    growth    of   national 
[^sovereignty ;  to  make  them  men,  to 
'respect  themselves  and  to  be  respect- 
"ed  as  peers  among  their  fellow  men  ; 
■■(to  secure  to   them  all  those   rights 
Lwhich  are  claimed  and  enjoyed  by 
the  most  civilized   and  free  states ; 
fand  finally,  to  convert,  through  them, 
.the  wide  regions  of  African  barba- 
rism, heathenism,  cruelty  and  deso- 
.lation,  into  a  garden  of  civilization, 
land  to  make  it  an  eminent  portion  of 
Christendom ;  to  substitute  the  songs 
of  freedom  and  of  true  religion,  for 
the  groans  of  the  slave  and  the  des- 
pairing cries  of  the  victims  of  super- 
stition." 

Such  are  some  of  the  sublime  and 
glorious  purposes  of  good  which 
Colonization  proposes  to  accom- 
plish; and  we  challenge  any  other 
scheme  to  compare  with  it  in  the 
blessedness  of  its  promises  to  the 
colored  race  !  The  following  sen- 
timent was  entertained  by  men  com- 
petent to  judge  correctly  and  to  de- 
cide impartially :  they  had  tried  both 
sides:  they  had  lived  in  the  most 
favored  parts  of  this  country  and 
seen  and  felt  all  that  could  be  done  for 
them  here,  and  had  done  all  that 
they  could  for  themselves  in  the 


circumstances;  and,  despairing  of 
ever  reaching  the  point  of  their  ara- 
biiion,  resolved  to  make  a  change, 
and  removed  with  their  families  to 
Liberia ;  and  after  several  years 
residence  there,  at  a  public  meeting 
they  passed  the  following  resolution  : 

"  Resolved,  That  this  meeting  en- 
tertain the  warmest  gratitude  for 
what  the  Colonization  Society  has 
done  for  the  people  of  color,  and  for 
us  particularly;  that  we  regard  the 
scheme  as  entitled  to  the  highest 
confidence  of  every  man  of  color ; 
and  that  we  believe  it  is  the  only 
institution  that  can,  in  existing  cir- 
cumstances, succeed  in  elevating 
the  colored  people.'^ 

Testimony  similar  to  this  has  been 
borne  by  all  persons  who  have  visited 
Liberia  and  seen  the  actual  working 
of  colonization,  and  the  vast  promise 
which  it  holds  out  to  the  colored  man 
here,  and  to  the  continent  of  Africa! 

We,  therefore,  consider  our  second 
proposition  established — and  believe 
that  very  few,  who  look  at  the  facts 
in  the  case,  will  doubt  that  coloniza- 
tion promises  more  of  good  to  the  co- 
lored people  of  this  country  than  any 
other  scheme  which  has   ever  yet 
been  devised. 
We  proceed,  therefore,  to  remark  : 
3rdly.  Colonization  promises  more 
for  Africa  and  her  150,000,000  of 
heathens  than  any  other  scheme  of 
benevolence  which  has  ever  yet  been 
devised. 

What  has  ever  been  done  for 
Africa  apart  from  colonization  ? 
Nothing !  The  best  planned  missions 
have  accomplished  no  permanent 
good.    The  missionaries  have  either 
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died  in  a  short  time,  or  been  driven 
from  the  country  by  the  severity  of 
the  climate,  or  the  barbarity  of  its 
inhabitants.  The  climate  is  fatal 
to  the  white  man.  He  cannot  en- 
dure it.  He  therefore  can  never  be 
depended  upon  to  establish  civiliza- 
tion and  Christianity  amid  the  moun- 
tains and  in  the  vallies  and  all  along 
the  shores  of  that  dark  land  ;  and 
every  enterprise  which  depends 
upon  him  to  carry  it  forward  must 
fail.  If,  then,  Africa  is  ever  to  be 
redeemed,  it  must  be  done  through 
the  instrumentality  of  colored  men. 


abolished  by  the  efforts  of  men-xi 
war  ;  and  that  the  only  hope  of  eve 
doing  this  great  work  is  by  pla 
colonies  along  the  coast,   operating 
upon  the  minds  of  the  natives  theiD» 
selves,    inducing   them    to  abar 
the  trade  in  men,   in   view   of  ni 
gaging  in  lawful  commerce,  and 
effectually  cutting  off  the  supply  of] 
slave? 

I     In  proof  of  this,  if  proof  is  de- 
I  manded,    we   appeal   to   the  facts. 
i  It  is  then  a  fact  that  the  slave  trade 
'  has  increased  in  extent  and  enormity  , 
'  during  the  time  that  the  British  go- ; 


I  Where    are    tliey    to   come   from  ?  Ij  vernment    have    been    making   the  1 
■  How  can  they  operate  in  that  coun-  i  most  vigorous  efforts  to  put  it  down.: 
try,    when    war,   and    plunder,  and  |  On  the  contrary  it  is  a  yac/  thatLi-_ 
cannibalism,    and    the  slave    trade,  i  beria  has  suppressed  the  slave  trade 
combine    and   conspire    to  exclude  j  for  about  700  miles  along  the  sea-^ 
every  thing  that  will,  in  the  slightest  i  board,  with  the  exception  of  two 
degree,  interfere  with  their  unlimited  ■  maining  factories,  and  that  it  woul! 
reign  !  put  these  down  if  it  could  raise  the 

Manifestly    they    who    would  do    means  to  purchase  the  territory  on 
good   in  Africa,   must  go   together,    which  they  are  situated.     It  is  a  fact 
j  and  in  such  number  as  to  afford  as-;  that  the  whole  region  of  Liberia  was 
sistance  to  each  other,  and  to  protect '  little  else  than  a  storehouse  and  aa 
j   themselves.       Colonics   of    colored  ;'■  outlet  for  slaves  before  its  settlement 
;   people  are  the  only  means  of  putting  :  by  the  colony  ;  so  tliat  it  may  be  fair- 
down  the  slave  trade  and  civilizing ';  ly  estimated  that  at  least  20,000  Afri- 
and  Christianizing  Africa.    The  his-  j  cans    have    been    kept   back    from 
tory  of  all  the  efforts  which  have  been  i  slavery  every  year  through  the  in- 
made  by  armed  men — by  the  navies  f  strumentalily  of  oui  colonists  ! 
of  England  and  America  combined,  to 
arrest  the  slave  trade,  is  full  of  de- 
feat and  discouragement.     We  need 
not  here  present  the  facts  in  proof  of 
this.     We  have  done  it  often.     Our 
readers  mustbe  familiar  with  the  truth, 
.  now  generally  admitted,  that  the  slave 
trade    never  can   be    arrested    and 


In  this  view  of  the  subject,  the 
colony  of  Liberia  presents  a  cheei- 
ing  prospect  in  the  midst  of  sur- 
rounding darkness  ;  and  shows  itself 
to  be  of  fairest  promise  to  Africa  and 
her  children. 

But  let  us  look  further  and  contem- 
plate the  inferior  of  Africa,  and  as- 
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;;•:  certain  what  can  be  done  Ihere  apart 
from  colonization  and  its  influences. 
5^^,.,   Africa  is  the  great  market  for  hu- 
',  man  beings,  and  the  chains  of  bon- 
dage at  this    moment   bind   at  least 
!•  .50,000,000  of  her  sons  on  her  own 
soil]       From    the    absence  of    all 
wholesome  restraints  of  law,  and  civi- 
'..  lization  and  religion,  their  servitude 
is  the  most  abject,  their  degredation 
the  most  appalling;  and  their  con- 
dition the   most   deplorable!     How 
shall  poor  Africa  be  redeemed,  that 
Ethiopia  may  be  brought  to  stretch 
out  her  hands   unto  God  ?     If  you 
guard  and  blockade  the  whole  coast 
by  men-of-war,  and  overthrow   the 
slave  factories,  the  water  transporta- 
tion   may    cease ;     but    the  inland 
transportation  still  will  remain ;  and 
domestic  slavery,  with  all  its   ever 
faccumulating  horrors,  will  continue 
in  its  most  awful  forms,  more  aggra- 
vated than  ever  by  the  fact  that  the 
foreign  demand  has  partially  ceased. 
If  you  send  missionaries  whose  lives 
shall  be    guarantied    to  them,   they 
may  be  instrumental  in  saving  a  ^e\v 
under   their   iiftmediate   observation 
and   teaching;  but   so   long  as   the 
population  is  cut  up  into  small  tribes, 
hostile  to  each  other  and  perpetually 
engaged  in  war,    there   can   be  but 
little    accomplished    in    that    way. 
So  long  as  selfishness,  unrestrained 
by  any  subduing  influences  of  edu- 
cation  and   religion,    is   the   ruling 
passion  in  the  heart  of  the  African, 
so  long   will    the   lonely    and    un- 
protected missionary  be  subjected  to 
the  destructive  intrigues  of  men  who 


are  continually  scouring  the  country 
and  stirring  up  the  jealousies  of  the 
natives. 

It  is  true  the  gospel  is  the  only 
hope  for  Africa  ;  it  is  the  only  reme- 
dy for  her  multiform  and  multiplied 
maladies.     And  there  must  be  men 
to  preach  the  gospel — "  for  how  shall 
they    hear   without    a    preacher  ? " 
But  they  must  be  protected  from  the 
hostile    machinations   of    the   slave 
dealers  and  slave  holders,  or  the  re- 
demption of  Africa  can  never  be  ef- 
fected.    The  missionary  enterprise, 
on  the  colonial  plan,  is  the  only  hope 
for  planting  the  gospel  and  the  in- 
stitutions of  civilization  in  the  cen- 
tre of  Africa.     When  we   consider 
the    almost    unbounded    extent    of 
the  country,   the   disorganized    and 
savage  state  of  its  society,  the   uni- 
versal prevalence  of  the  slave  trade, 
it  will  not  be  thought  wonderful  that 
the  middle  regions  of   150,000,000 
of  people  should  be  shut  out  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, and  be  capable  of  being  pene- 
trated only  in  the  most  gradual  way, 
and  by  means   of  colonies   planted 
along    the    coast    when    and   from 
whence  the  "leaven  of  Christianity 
shall  leaven  the  lump,"  as  it  works 
onward.     A  colony  of  civilized  men, 
controlled  by  law,  and  influenced  by 
a  sense  of  divine  obligation  on  the 
shore    of     a    barbarous    continent, 
forms  a  bright  and  powerful  centre 
of  civilization   and   religion,    whose 
elevating    influence  and  redeeming 
power  will  be  mighty  and  far  ex- 
tending amid  the  surrounding  dark- 
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ness !      It  will   present  a  heaven- 
bound  bulwark  against  the  men  of 
blood  who  forge  and  bind  the  chains 
of  death.     Coming  in  contact  with 
the   strongest  powers  of  earth,  and 
the  fiercest    machinations   of   hell, 
Tt  will  vanquish   thera  both !     and 
carry  the  flag  of  liberty  and  the  ban- 
ner of  the  Cross  and  plant  them  in 
vallies  and  on  promontories  which 
all  other  arts  and  devices   of  men 
would  forever  fail  to  reach  !     Who- 
ever would  operate  successfully  on 
Africa,  must  thus  enter  into  Africa. 
;  Colonies  of  civilized  and  Christian- 
j  ized  colored  men  must  be  formed  on 
!  the  coast  first,  and  then  in  every  ac- 
cessible and  eligible  point  in  the  in- 
terior, by  which  both  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  the  religion  of  civilized 
men,  shall  be  brought  to  bear  effect- 
ually upon  the  natives.     Thus,  and 
thus  alone,  can  we  abolish  the  ac- 
cursed slave  trade,  wake  up  new  life 
in  the  sufiering  sons  and  daughters 
\  of  Africa,  and  introduce  the  gospel, 
and  the  universal  dominion  of  liber- 
jty  and  law,  purity   and   happiness, 
;into  that  vast  continent  which  deep 
;  darkness  has  covered  for  uncounted 
ages. 

Who,  therefore,  can  doubt  that 
colonization  promises  more  for  the 
millions  in  Africa  than  any  and  all 
other  schemes  which  have  been  de- 
vised for  her  good  ?  By  its  very 
nature  it  is  adapted  to  the  perform- 
ance of  a  work  which  nothing  else 
can  do.  Facts  have  not  yet  shown 
the  possibility  of  putting  down  the 
slave    trade    in    any    other    way. 


Facts  have  not  yet  shown  that  anyj 
missionary  station  can  exist,  or  bej 
sustained  in  Africa,  unconnected  with 
colonial  influence,  or  without  colo-^ 
nial  protection. 

But  facts  have  shown  that  coloni' 
zation  can  put  an  end  to  the  slave 
trade  !  Facts  have  shown  that  under 
colonial  protection  missionaries  are 
perfectly  safe.  Facts  have  shown 
that  for  more  than  150  miles  around 
Liberia,  the  influence  of  the  colony 
is  so  great  and  beneficial  that  mis- 
sions can  be  established  with  the 
consent,  or  rather  at  the  request,  of 
the  chiefs,  head  men  and  the  common 
people,  and  with  every  prospect  of 
safety  and  success  ! 

Colonization,  therefore,  is  the 
only  scheme  which  gives  any  fair 
promise  and  prospect  of  reaching,  to, 
bless  and  save,  the  millions  of  Africa 
We  may  therefore  proceed  to  re- 
mark: 

4:thly.  That  these  fair  promises  of 
colonization  have  been  fulfilled,  as 
far  as  the  nature  of  the  case  would 
admit. 

Thus  far  the  enterprise  has  been 
successful.  The  expectations  of  its 
early  and  enthusiastic  friends  have 
been  more  than  realized.  It  has 
been  compelled  to  endure  troubles 
and  disasters,  to  meet  persecution 
and  unrelenting  hostility,  to  encoun- 
ter opposition  and  conflict,  from  the 
noith  and  the  south ;  but  it  has 
triumphed  over  them  all,  and  gone 
steadily  onward  in  the  achievement 
of  the  magnificent  results  which  it 
originally    contemplated.      Already 
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re  can  announce  an  advanced  stage 
a  its  progress,  and  point  to  labors 
ctnally    done,    and  ends  securely 
gained,  on  which  the  world  may  look 
nth  admiring  approbation  ! 
*-.  There  is  that  in  the   very   plan 
fproposed  by  the  American  Coloniza- 
i  Society,  which  we  believe  en- 
[jBures  its  success,  and  did  from  the 
[very  beginning.     It  was  something 
Itogether  new  in  the  history  of  hu- 
1  society  and  human   operations. 
rit  was  indeed  a  bold  and  daring  ex- 
periment.    We  may  search  the  his- 
tory of  all  the  colonies  which  have 
'  been  planted  since  the  infancy  of  the 
world,  but  we  shall  search  in  vain 
for  any  thing  similar  to  the  means 
'employed  to  plant  Liberia,  and  the 
machinery  relied  upon  to  conduct  it 
I  maturity.    It  was  undertaken  in  a 
Spirit  of  dependence  on  God,  of  faith 
and   pra3-er,    with   reference  to  the 
extension  of  His  kingdom  and  the 
salvation  of  men.     The  good  of  the 
persons  planting  the  colony  was  not 
(done  concerned.    The  enterprise  re- 
spected also  the  country  in  which  the 
colony   was  planted — the  preserva- 
tion, civilization,  and  the  redemption 
of  its  inhabitants,  numbering  at  least 
150,000,000    then    alive,    and     in- 
creasing with  great  rapidity.     There 
was  nothing  grand  or  imposing,  such 
as  ordinarily  attends  upon  a  nation's 
movements.      It  was   a  benevolent 
society,  numbering  as  its  members  a 
few  unpretending  individuals,  who, 
looking  abroad  upon  the  face  of  our 
country,  beheld  upwards  of  2,000,000 
of  persons  laboring  under  hopeless 


bondage,  and  sunk  in  the  lowest 
degradation,  against  whose  improve- 
ment law,  and  prejudice,  and  cir- 
cumstances, had  erected  an  insuper- 
able barrier,  and  rendered  removal 
absolutely  necessary  to  their  eleva- 
tion. And  when  they  cast  their 
eyes  abroad  over  the  face  of  the 
earth,  Africa  was  at  once  fixed  upon 
as  the  place  of  their  future  homes, 
having  been  the  land  of  their  fathers, 
and  being  apparently  incapable  of 
redemption  from  its  deep  debasement 
by  any  instrumentality  other  than 
its  own  children.  One  of  the  first 
colonists  remarked,  in  relation  to  the 
early  history  of  the  colony  and  the 
feelings  with  which  the  first  colonists 
entered  into  the  measure,  "  under  a 
conviction  that  no  possible  change 
could  make  their  condition  worse, 
they  eagerly  embraced  ..Africa,  with 
all  its  proverbial  horrors,  as  an 
anchor  of  hope.  That  the  whole 
scheme  was  at  first  contrived  by 
Providence,  and  that  it  has  been 
thus  far  conducted  by  the  same  un- 
faltering hand,  there  will  not  re- 
main the  shadow  of  a  doubt  on  the 
mind  of  any  who  will  be  at  the  pains 
to  examine  it." 

In  the  year  1822,  the  first  emi- 
grants arrived  at  Cape  Mesurado. 
There  was  but  one  white  man  among 
them.  He  acted  as  agent  of  the  So- 
ciety. Small  companies  were  sent 
out  annually,  and  some  supplies. 
But  the  growth  of  the  colony  was 
necessarily  slow.  There  were  but 
few  persons  among  the  colored 
people  of  this  country  who  had  the 
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energy  and  determination  to  be  pio- 
neers in  such  a  work  as  this.  And 
the  funds  had  all  to  be  raised  by 
voluntary  contributions,  given  by 
persons  whose  minds  had  first  to  be 
convinced  of  the  propriety  of  aiding  j 
this  new  and  unexampled  enterprise. 
Yet  the  work  went  gradually  for- 
ward. A  sympathy  was  soon  crea- 
ted for  the  colored  man,  and  his 
elevation  made  an  object  of  desire 
and  effort.  The  minds  of  slave 
holders  were  turned  to  the  improve- 
ment of  their  slaves  ;  and  hundreds 
of  masters  have  their  slaves  now  in  a 
course  of  preparation  for  freedom,  as 
the  direct  consequence.  Hundreds 
of  slaves  have  already  been  set  free 
in  order  that  they  might  be  removed 
to  Liberia.  Hundreds  more  are  now 
offered  to  the  Society,  if  it  will 
assume  the  expense  of  sending  them 
out.  Among  the  colored  people 
themselves  a  new  impression  has 
been  produced.  They  now  begin 
to  inquire  into  the  merits  of  coloni- 
zation on  their  own  account,  not 
only,  but  also  with  reference  to  their 
race.  An  impression  somewhat  ex- 
tensively prevails  that  "  the  night  of 
their  sorrows"  is  nearing  its  end, 
and  that  soon  they  are  to  be  placed 
in  better  circumstances :  that  the 
slave  trade  is  to  be  eradicated  from 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  their  own 
land  thereby  made  an  asylum  for  the 
free  and  a  home  for  the  blessed. 
There  are  multitudes  now  awaiting 
an  opportunity  of  being  sent  to  Li- 
beria. They  are  too  poor  usua^y  to 
defray  their  own  expenses  and  hence 


aie  obliged  to  depend  upon  the  Si 
ciety,  whose  resources  are  entirely 
inadequate    to    meet    the    demandi 
made  upon  it.    The  publications  ofl 
the  Society  are  taken  and   read  bj 
many  others  of  them.       They    are 
anxious  to  know  the  facts  relating  to 
the  commonwealth  of  Liberia.  They^ 
cannot  long  fail  to  see  that  it  offers 
them   the  best  and   only  chance  of 
rising  to  importance  and  equality  in 
the   social   state,  and   of   acquiring 
personal  wealth  and  national  distinc< 
tion. 

Here  it  may  be  proper  to  meet  an 
objection  sometimes  urged  against 
colonization  in  consequence  of  the 
very  slow  progress  which  is  made 
in  removing  the  colored  people  from 
this  country.  We  readily  grant  that ." 
nothing  lias  been  done  towards  this^^i^ 
as  far  as  numbers  alone  are  concernl^P 
ed.  But  still  we  assert  that  every 
thing  has  been  performed  which  was 
promised.  We  never  expected  to 
remove  the  whole  colored  population 
by  voluntary  contriiutions  !  The 
plan  was  to  remove  those  who  were 
willing  to  go  and  could  be  taken  by 
the  means  the  Society  could  com- 
mand, and  to  locate  them  in  Liberia 
with  reference  to  further  results  and 
ulterior  ends.  An  experiment  was 
to  be  made.  It  was  to  be  shown 
that  Liberia  holds  out  brighter  pros- 
pects to  the  colored  man  than  are 
visible  in  any  other  quarter  of  the 
globe.  It  was  to  be  shown  that  he 
was  capable  of  self-government,  and 
could  rise  to  independent  sovereignty 
and  high  rank  among  the  nations  of 
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i^the  earth.     And  when  this  shall  have 
Jbeen    accomplished,    we    shall   not 
fhave  to  urge  the  colored  people  to 
i*go  to  Liberia  ;  so  surely  as  men  are 
!  governed  by  motives,  and  will  go  to 
[fthe  place  where  they  can   improve 
their  condition,  so  surely  will  the 
"^'Africans  in  this  country  go  to  Liberia 
'*at  their  own  expense  and  for  their 
J,'  own   ends.       "  The   same   reasons 
%/  which  bring  the  depressed  and  op- 
jt- pressed  Europeans  to  America;  the 
same    reasons    which   brought   our 
fathers  here,  and  made  this  country 
what  it  is  ;  the  same  reasons  which 
roll  on  our  population  towards  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific,  creating  and  adding  new 
states  to  our  union,  extending  our 
empire  and  augmenting  our  wealth 
and    importance    as   a   nation,   will 
attract  and  impel  the  colored  popula- 
tion of  this    country  to  Africa  and 
lead  to  similar  results." 

It  therefore  is  important  for  us  to 
inquire  what  colonization  has  done 
in  Africa  ?  Whether  it  is  thus  open- 
insr  the  counlrv,  devcloninj  its  re- 
sources,  showing  what  can  be  done 
by  the  colored  race,  and  preparing 
an  asylum  to  which  whosoever  will, 
may  flee  and  be  safe  from  all  the  ills 
that  here  begirt  his  path  !  On  this 
subject  we  can  speak  with  confidence 
and  with  pleasure,  for  we  can  point 
to  the  facts,  which  all  may  see  if 
they  will,  and  Avhose  bearing  and 
importance  none  can  fail  to  under- 
stand. There  stands  the  common- 
wealth of  Liberia,  ]\\5i  of  age,  and 
capable  of  speaking  for  itself.  There 


it  is,  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa, 
in  the  very  central  regions  of  bar- 
barism and  the  slave  trade.  There 
are  laid  the  foundations  of  a  free  and 
happy  government,  with  all  the  ap- 
pliances of  education  and  religion. 
There  is  the  germ  of  a  rising,  a 
prosperous  and  a  mighty  empire. 
There  are  some  3,000  persons  re- 
moved from  this  country,  organized 
into  a  regular  republican  government, 
on  a  model  like  our  own,  where  all 
the  ofnces  are  filled  and  all  the 
power  is  held  by  colored  men. 
There  are  laws  and  courts  of  justice, 
and  civil  institutions,  and  all  the  ac- 
companyments  of  advanced  civiliza- 
tion. There  are  churches,  ami 
schools,  and  Sabbaths  remembered 
and  hallowed,  and  sanctuaries  well 
filled  with  devout  worshipers.  There 
is  a  public  press  and  two  newspa- 
pers regularly  issued.  There  are 
towns  and  villages,  agriculture  and 
commerce,  comfortable  houses  and 
all  the  accompanyments  of  industry 
and  wealth  !  There  the  slave  trade 
has  been  abolished.  Wherever 
they  could  obtain  the  right  to  the 
soil,  they  beat  down  the  barracoons, 
dispersed  the  wretches  that  kept 
ihcm,  knocked  the  chains  from  the 
slaves  and  set  the  captives  free.  The 
natives  around,  beginning  to  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  the  colonial  in* 
stitutions,  and  regarding  the  colony 
as  an  asylum,  have  sought  refuge 
within  its  borders  by  thousands. 
The  colonists  gladly  hail  them  as  an 
accession  to  their  strength,  and  en- 
courage them  in  all  the  Pursuits  of 
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an  honorable  life!  In  this  way 
the  minds  of  the  natives  have  been 
changed  in  regard  to  the  slave  trade, 
and  more  has  been  done  to  remove 
this  scourge  of  Africa  by  the  litde 
colony  of  Liberia  than  by  the  British 
nation,  with  her  Spanish  treaty,  and 
all  the  world  put  together ! 

The  colony  has  acquired  a  sub- 
stantial character,  and  contains  with- 
in itself  the  elements  of  a  permanent 
existence.     They  were  early  warned 
against  the  delusive   expectation  of 
being  supported;   they  were   con- 
stantly reminded  that  they  must  rely 
on  their  own  resources,  and  subsist 
by  their  own  unaided  energies.     The 
plan  of  the  government  was  com- 
mitted,   in    all    its    details,   almost 
entirely  to  them.     They  were  thus 
thrown  upon  their  own  resources, 
and  made  to  feel  the  responsibility 
of  working   out  the  redemption  of 
their  race,  or  of  giving  to  the  world 
confirmation  of  what  had  often  been 
said  of  thera   and  their  race,   that 
"  they  were  incapable  of  any  thing 
great,  and  designed  only  to  be  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water"  to 
others  all  their  days.     They  saw 
at  once  they  must  be  the  arbiters  of 
their    fortunes — that    their    destiny 
was  in  their  own  hand.     They  saw 
that  every  thing  was  staked  on  the 
success  of  their  experiment.      And 
it  made  them  men  !     It  inspired  them 
with  ardor,  and  called  into  active 
operation  all    their    ingenuity    and 
judgment.        And  their  laws,  and 
courts    of    justice,    and  legislative 
council,  and  their  social,  civil  and 


political  ordeV,  and  their  domestic 
comforts  and  happiness,  and'  all  ttii 
result  of  early  efibrts  at  self-governJ 
ment,  made  by  men  whose  last  hops 
was  involved  in  the  experiment. 

All  this  is  an  achievement  whichJi 
has  no  parallel  in  history.     Not  one 
of  the  early  settlements  made  in  our'^ 
country,  under  auspicies   far   more' 
grand  and  favorable,  and  with  many  I 
more  facilities  and  means  of  success, 
ever  accomplished   so  much  in  so 
short  a  period  of  time  ! 

In  brief,  then,  Colonization  has 
taken    some   of  the    free   people  of  | 
color  from  their  depressed  condition,  a 
and  placed  in  a  country  and  in   cir- 
cumstances where  they  have  arisen - 
to  a  high  state  of  respectability  and 
national  importance.     Colonization 
has    been  instrumental  in   causingj 
many  masters  to  liberate  their  slaves 
and  has  set  them  up  in  an  independent 
government.     It  has  presented  to  the 
free  colored  man,  the  strongest  mo- 
tives for  rising  in  the  world ;   has 
shown  him   where  it  can  be  done; 
and  how  he  may  reach  the  highest 
conditions  of  society.     It  has   em- 
braced Africa  with  her  millions  in  its 
comprehensive  benevolence,  and  has 
erected  the  standard  of  liberty,  kin- 
dled the  lights  of  civilization,  and 
flung  to  the  breeze  the  banner  of  the 
Cross,  on  her  shores  and  back  towaids 
her  mountains  ! 

Surely  an  enterprise  that  joroniises 
so  much  as  this,  and  that  has  actual- 
ly accomplished  so  much,  is  wor- 
thy of  all  honor,  and  has  a  claim 
upon  the  sympathies  and  prayers, 
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labors  and  the  contributions  of 
?very  friend  of  his  country  and  lover 
[of  the  Redeemer's  Kingdom. 

.,. Whatever  is  great  and  noble  in 
Rhe  various  other  benevolent  enter- 
prises of  the  age  sheds  a  beauty  and 

lustre  on  this.  In  whatever  they 
endeavor  for  the  spread  of  liberal 
principles  and  the  extension  of  the 
Redeemer's  Kingdom,  this  is  indisso- 
lubly  conjoined. 

,  Does  the  philanthropist  look 
abroad  over  the  scathed  and  torn 
face  of  society,  and  feel  a  tender 
sympathy  for  the  woes  of  his  fellow 
men,  and  desire  to  extend  them  relief? 
Here  is  an  opportunity  for  him  to 
bless  the  neediest  and  most  wretched 
portion  of  the  human  family  ! 

Does  the  patriot,  while  reflecting 
on  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires,  and 
^surveying  the  elements  of  evil  in- 
'wrought  into  the  texture  of  our  own 
country,  feel  a  trembling  ofsolicitude 
for  the  destiny  of  our  republican  in- 
stitutions, and  the  hopes  of  the  world, 
as  hanging  upon  thera?  Here,  he  may 
give  to  his  patriotism  fullest  scope. 
Here,  he  may  lay  his  hand  upon  one 
of  the  most  portentious  evils  which 
threaten  our  peace.  Here,  he  may 
touch  with  his  finger  the  gathering 
cloud  and  dissipate  its  darkness 
before  its  "  seven  thunders  have  ut- 
tered their  voices,"  and  before  its 
lurid  lightnings  have  darted  upon 
their  work  of  death  ! 

Does  \X\e  friend  of  home  missions 

seek  how  he  can  most  effectually 
bestow  his  charities,  and  best  preach 

the  gospel  to  the  destitute  in  our  own 

country  ?     Here  is  a  field  which  de- 


mands his  consideration.  Who,  in 
our  highly  favored  land,  more  needs 
the  spiritual  teaching,  the  divine  illu- 
mination, and  the  heavenly  consola- 
tion of  the  gospel  than  the  colored 
population.  None  surely  have  been 
less  thought  of  and  cared  for !  None 
have  been  more  needy  and  helpless  ! 
And  how  can  they  be  most  success- 
fully brought  under  the  means  of 
grace,  and  the  redeeming  influences  of 
religion  ?  Not  surely  by  the  ordinary 
process  of  missionary  operations. 
Their  condition  is  peculiar,  and  the 
manner  of  approaching  them  must 
be  adapted  to  it.  Present  relief  may 
doubtless  be  rendered  them  in  their 
present  circumstances.  But  when 
the  next  generation  comes  on  the 
stage,  they  will  be  but  little,  if  any, 
in  advance  of  what  the  present  is 
now.  Unlike  the  settlement  of  whites 
in  some  part  of  the  west,  who  need 
some  assistance  this  year  and  the 
next ;  and  very  soon  will  be  able  ta 
take  care  of  themselves  and  extend 
assistance  to  others  situated  as  they 
lately  were,  the  colored  people  while 
in  their  present  circumstances  will 
need  perpetual  care  and  attention. 

He,  therefore,  who  would  most 
effectually  aid  them,  must  first  assist 
in  placing  them  in  circumstances 
where  they  will  be  relieved  from  the 
civil  and  social  disadvantages  under 
which  they  labor  in  this  country. 
To  all  the  friends  of  home  missions 
we  would  most  respectfully  present 
Colonization  as  deserving  a  share 
of  their  contributions  for  the  advance- 
ment of  their  favorite  object. 

Does  the  advocate  and  patron  of 
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foreign  missions  seek  a  field  broad 
as  his  benevolence  and  ripe  for  the 
harvest  ?  Here  it  is  !  Africa  with  her 
teeming  millions  !  Every  company 
of  emigrants  sent  out  by  this  Socie- 
ty may  be  regarded  as  a  band  of  mis- 
sionaries. They  go  to  that  country 
with  some  knowledge  of  the  gospel; 
they  are  accompanied  by  intelligent 
ministers  of  Christ ;  they  form  there 
a  Christian  society  where  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  civilized  and  Christian- 
ized institutions  are  exemplified,  and 
which  becomes  a  bright  and  power- 
ful centre  of  civilization  and  of  reli- 
gion. How  mighty  must  be  the  in- 
fluence of  such  a  minister  and  such  a 
congregation  upon  the  surrounding 
nations  and  tribes  of  heathens  !  and 
how  rapid  will  be  the  triumphs  of  the 
gospel  in  such  circumstances  ! 

Does  the  friend  of  Sabbath  schools 
feel  his  benevolence  stirred  within 
him  ?  Here  are  children  to  be  edu- 
cated :  children  whose  parents  never 
have  known  the  way  of  life  :  chil- 
dren anxious  to  be  taught,  and  in  situ- 
ations where  the  first  teachings  will 
be  like  laying  the  foundations  of  a 
new  world. 

Do  the  friends  of  education,  of  the 
Sabbath,  the  bible,  the  tracts  and  the 
temperance  societies,  seek  to  enlarge 
the  influence  and  extend  the  useful- 
ness of  these  noble  and  glorious  in- 
stitutions ?  With  what  feelings  of 
gratification  would  their  hearts  swell 
to  look  through  the  vista  of  time  and 
see  this  germ  which  benevolence  has 
planted  on  the  African  shore  grown 
into  an  extensive  and  powerful  repub- 


lic, imbued    with  the  principles 
liberty,  sustaiaing  American  institoijl 
tions,  adorned  with  temples  for  the! 
worship  of  Jehovah,  keeping  holy  thes 
Sabbath,  gathering  thousands  of  chil- 
dren into  the  fold,  bringing  millions/^ 
of  outcast  heathens  to  a  knowledge ,"^| 
of  the  Saviour,  and  giving  prosperity,  r 
happiness  and  salvation  to  hosts  of 
human  beings  hitherto   degraded  in 
the  scale  of  human  existence!  This 
may  be  seen  !  Such  will  be  the  result 
of  untiring  and  liberal  efi"orts  in  this 
enterprise  of  African  Colonization  I 
Nothing  is  wan  ting  but  fervent  prayer, 
enlarged  means,  increased  exertions 
and  unflinching  perseverance,  to  se- 
cure this  "devoutly  to  be  wished  for 
consummation  ? ''  j^ 

Shall  these  be  enjoyed  ?  Ministers  ,  ^ 
of  Christ,  and  heralds  of  salvation  to  a 
perishing  world,  shall  this  great  cause 
be  longer  sufi'ered  to  languish  for| 
want  of  adequate  support  ?  have  you 
given  to  it  the  thought,  and  the  con- 
sideration which  its  merits  demand  ? 
have  you  suitably  commended  it  to 
the  affections,  the  prayers,  and  the  li- 
berality of  your  respective  churches  ? 
Has  bleeding  Africa  had  that  large 
place  in  your  effbrls  which  its  enor- 
mous size  and  urgent  wants  de- 
mand ? 

On  the  coast  of  that  ill-fated  con- 
tinent from  which  their  fathers  were 
torn,  has  been  planted  an  infant  re- 
public, composed  of  their  free  and 
civilized  descendants ;  they  have 
been  restored  to  their  own  land,  and 
they  will  be  a  blessing  to  that  land  ; 
from  their  happy   abodes,  the  light 
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i^ill  shine  into  its  dreary  wastes,  and 
its  solitary  places  shall  be  glad,'' 
its  "  deserts  shall  rejoice  and 
blossom  as  the  rose ! "  A  country 
scourged  and  depopulated  by  the  slave 
Rrade,  will  be  brought  to  new  life  and 
ffrniifulness,  and  filled  with  her  long- 
lost  children  restored  through  the 
efforts  of  Christian  benevolence. 

■  But  this  work  cannot  go  forward 
^without  means!  and  the  means  can- 
^not  in  any  way  be  so  easily  and 
[propeily  obtained  as  by  the  clergy, 
'of  the  various  denominations,  laying 
,the  subject  before  their  people  and 
[interesting  themselves  to  have  a 
fhandsorae  contribution  made  to  the 
f  Society,  on  or  about  the  4th  of  July. 
^Oh  what  a  joyful  hour  it  would  be 
for  Africa,  if  every  pulpit  in  this  land 
were  to  speak  out  her  wants,  and 
|very  minister  exert  himself  to  arouse 
the  breasts  of  Iiis  people  those 
feelings  of  benevolence  that  have  too 
long    lain     dormant !    Oh,   then, 

"  Do  something  !  Do  it  soon — with  all  tliy  might," 

for  the  hour  of  Heaven's  mercy  is  ra- 
pidly drawing  to  a  close  ;  and  we  are 
all  hastening  to  the  land  of  silence  and 
of  death,  and  the  retributions  of  eter- 
nity. What  we  do,  therefore,  for  the 
perishing,  "must  be  done  quickly." 


Could  we  approach  every  minister 
in  the  land,  we  ^^ould  afTectionately 
say  to  him, 

"  Go  Shepherd,  tend  thy  flock  ;  it  is  the  flock 
For  which  thy  Master  shed  his  precious  blood, 
Chiefly  to  it  thy  time  and  care  dcTote  ;" 

remembering  all  the  while  that 
"the  field  is  the  world,''  and  that  it 
is  in  the  power  of  every  minister  to 
send  forth  from  his  own  church  an 
influence  which  shall  extend  all 
around  the  globe ;  to  put  into  action 
a  train  of  moral  causes  which  shall 
operate  to  the  end  of  time  ;  to  touch 
the  springs  of  life  in  other  men',  and 
give  direction  to  their  opinions  and 
conduct,  and  control,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, their  charities.  And  we  would 
then  earnestly  entreat  him  to  think  of 
this  great  cause  ;  to  bring-  it  before 
his  people;  to  plead  for  it  eloquently  ; 
the  more  eloquently,  if  possible,  to 
make  some  amends  for  having  ia 
past  years  perhaps  forgotten  it ;  and 
thus  send  forth  streams  of  mercy  and 
salvation  which  should  make  glad  the 
whole  garden  of  the  Lord. 

"Pvouse  to  this  work  of  high  andholy  loTCy 

And  thou  an  Angel's  happiness  shalt  know, — 
Shalt  bless  the  earth  while  in  the  world  above, 

The  good  begun  by  thee  shall  onward  flow 
In  many  a  branching  stream, and  wider  grow; 

The  seed  that  in  these  few  and  fleeting  hours. 
Thy  hands  unsparing  and  unwearied   sow 

Shall  deck  thy  grave  with  Amaranthine  flowers. 

And  yield  thee  fruits  divine  in  Heaven's  immortal 

[bowers." 


Fifteen  thousand  dollars  for  the 
Purchase  of  Territory. —  We  have 
the  pleasure  of  stating  that  since  our  last 
number  was  Issued  several  additional  sub- 
scribers of  §1,000  each,  have  been  added 


Sterna    of    Jntflliocnrr. 

to  the  number  previously  obtained.  We 
are  convinced  that  it  now  only  requires  a 
little  perseverance  among  our  frieijds,  and 
continued  liberality  among  our  patrons,  to- 
secure  this  most  desirable  object.    U  is 
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very  important  that  the  subscription  should 
be  filled  up  as  soon  as  possible,  that  we  may 
be  able  to  complete  our  arrangements  and 
make  remittances  to  the  colony  by  the  next 
vessel. 


We  learn  from  the  New  Orleans  Picayune 
of  the  13th  ult.,  that  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Pinney, 
our  indefatigable  agent,  has  returned  to  that 
city  after  a  very  successful  tour  through 
a  portion  of  Mississippi.    When  in  New 


Orleans  some  weeks  before,  he  had  h 
some  public  meetings  and  excited  mui 
interest  in  the  cause.    Now  he  is  mal 
arrangements  to  deliver  a  course  of  I 
tures  on  Colonial  Missions  in  Africa, : 
the  state  and  wants  of  the  colonies  in 
country. 

We  learn  that  the   Rev.  John  Sey 
Methodist  Episcopal  Missionary  in  Libe^'1 
ria  has  returned  to  the  United  States, 


Uccctptfl    0f    Hit    ilmcricon    Colont^otion    ^octttp, 
From  the  2Uh  March,  to  the  23ri  Jipril,  1845. 


VERMONT. 

Brattleborough — Anthony  Van  Do- 

ren 5  00 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Hampshire  Co. -0\\\eT  Smith,Esq., 

■  being  his  subscription  towards 
the  purchase  of  territory,  thro' 
the  Massachusetts  Colonization 

Society 500  00 

NEW   YORK. 

Trumansburs Herman   Camp, 

Esq 100  00 

Clifton  Park,  Saratoga  Co. — From 
me  Estate  of  the  late  Nathau 
Garnsey,  deceased,  per  Levi 
Garnsey,  Esq 500  00 


600  00 
VIRGINIA. 

Norfolk — James  D.  Johnson,Esq., 

annual  donation . .' 12  00 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Levnsville—Vilm.  Moffatt,  Esq ...      20  00 
KENTUCKY. 
By  the  Rev.  Alex.  M.  Cowan : 

Scott  Cb.— Mrs.  Mary  Offiet,  $20, 
Dr.  D.  G.  Hatch,  ^10,  Rev.  J. 
H.  Logan,  Jos.  Coulter.  Prof. 
J.  E.  Farnam,  Charles  Eckles, 
each  $5,  Mrs.  Marv  V.  Logan, 
$2,  Thos.  Clements,  $\ 53  00 

Harrison  Co. — ^Daniel  Tibbs,  $5, 
William  Lowery,  $2,  W.  H. 
McClintock,  $1 8  00 

Fayette  Co. — Abraham  Vanmeter, 
Col.  R.  Quarles,  Cassius  M. 
Clay,  M.  T.  Scott,  David  A. 
Sayre,  B.  W.  Dudley,  D.  M., 
each  $-30,  to  constitute  them- 
selves life-members,  Robert  P. 
Kenfcey,  $10,  Mrs.  Eliz.  Mar- 
shall,IsaacC.Vanmeter,Pres.  H. 
B.  Bascom,  Isaac  Sparke,  John 


Kerr,  F.MontmoUin,  Mrs.Sarah 

Atchison,  ea.$5,  A.Inskeep,$l. 

Campbell  Co. — Rev.  J.  C.  Bayles, 

#2 

OHIO. 

Logan  Co. — J.  M.  Glover,  $5, 
Rev.  John  L.  Belville,  John 
Enoch,  each  $3,  J.  J.  Gardner, 
$2,  O.  S.  Knapp,  Rev.  T.  B. 
Clark,  James  Walker,  N.  Z. 
McCullock,  Rev.  J.  Stevenson, 
sen,,  Richard  S.  Canby,  Thos. 
Marquis,  each  $1,  Individuals, 


226  00: 

2  00' 

289~00: 


28  00 


317  00 


Total  Contributions $1,454  00 


FOR  REPOSITORY. 

Vermont. — Brattleborough — An- 
thony Van  Doren,  to  Jan.,  '46. 

New  Yokk. — Syracuse — Thomas 
Bennet,  Esq.,  to  1  May,  '46. . . 

Virginia. — Gerardstown — Mrs. 
Nancy  Sanks,  for  1845 

South  Carolina. — Lewisville — 
Wm.  Moffatt,  to  Jan..  1S47 

Kentucky. — Oak  Grove — Garret 
Meriweather,  $5.  Augusta — 
Col.  James  Fee,  to  1  May,  '46, 
$2 

Ohio. — Amherst — E.  Redington. 
to  1  Sept.,  1846 

Missouri. — St.  Louis — Wm.  G. 
Peters,  in  full,  $3.  Palmyra— 
W.  Carson,  to  Jan.,  1844,  $8. . 


5  00 
1  00 
1  50 


5  00 


7  00 


2  00 


11  00 


Total  Repository 32  50 

Total  Contributions 1,454  00 


Aggregate  Amount $1,486  50 
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Constbtratioiie    rtlatiDf    to    tljf    /ourtl;    of    Julp, 


"  Union  is  strength."  Many  things 
■  which  could  never  be  effected  by  in- 
dividual  agency,  are  of  the  most 
easy  accomplishment  by  combined 
action.  "As  iron  sharpeneth  iron, 
so  does  the  countenance  of  man  his 
jfi-iend."  While  we  labor  at  some 
merculean  task,  it  is  a  real  comfort  to 
know  that  others  are  engaged  with 
like  motives  and  efforts  with  our- 
selves. In  companionship  there  is 
not  only  real  comfort,  but  also  sub- 
stantial assistance.  Many  a  time  our 
"hearts  tremble  and  we  are  ready  to 
fall  back  in  despair,  in  view  of  some 
vast  work  to  be  done.  But  only  let 
us  know  that  ten  thousand  others  are 
contemplating  the  same  work,  that 
they  are  individually  certified  of  the 
fact  that  the  others  are  uniting  v.-ith 
them,  and  what  new  life  it  would  in- 
stil in  our  bosoms,  and  how  would 
it  nerve  our  arms  with  a  ten-fold 
power!  The  very  enthusiasm  that 
stirs  in  the  breast  of  every  true 
American  citizen  on  the  glorious 
11 


Fourth  of  July,  depends  very  much 
upon  the  fact  that  all  over  the  land 
there  are  multitudes  feeling  the  same 
sensations  of  joy  and  gladness,  in 
view  of  the  splendid  political  fabric 
which  our  fathers  reared  when  they 
joined  heart  to  heart  and  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  and  marched  forth  through 
danger  and  death  to  victory  and  in- 
dependence! 

Now  we  need  the  benefit  of  this 
same  sympathetic  feeling  to  carry 
forward  the  work  of  colonization. 

There  are,  for  example,  about  Jif- 
teen  hundred  Clergymen  who  read 
our  publications,  and  are,  more  or 
less,  well  informed  as  to  the  merits 
and  achievements  of  the  scheme  of 
colonization ;  and  most  of  whom 
would  be  willing,  at  some  time  in  the 
course  of  the  .year,  to  take  up  a  col- 
lection in  aid  of  its  funds.  But  the 
months  roll  by  very  rapidly.  There 
are  many  other  things  claiming  his 
attention, and  nothing  impresses  upon 
hl.TT   the  indispensable  necessity  of 
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devoting  the  very  next  Sabbath  to 
colonization.  Very  soon  the  year 
is  gone,  and  the  work  is  undone. 
Now  suppose  that  he  had  read  care- 
fully the  address  "  To  the  Clergy  of 
all  Denominations,''^  in  our  last  num- 
ber, and  on  rising  from  the  perusal 
of  it,  had  by  some  means  been  con- 
vinced that  every  other  clergyman 
would,  on  or  about  the  Fourth  of 
July,  take  up  a  collection  for  the  So- 
ciety, could  he  have  resisted  the  in- 
fluence ?  would  it  not  have  been 
morally  certain  that  he  would  have 
gone  straight  out  and  made  the  neces- 
sary arrangements,  and  joined  with 
the  vast  multitude  ? 

Now  suppose  these  fifteen  hundred 
clergymen  each  prepare  and  preach 
a  sermon  on  colonization,  and  make 
a  collection.  Each  one  might  think 
that  his  people  would  give  but  very 
little.  Perhaps  some  of  them  would 
do  but  little.  But  others  would  do 
very  much.  Suppose  the  contribu- 
tions averaged  only  ten  dollars  to 
each  church  (which  is  undoubtedly 
much  below  the  truth)  and  we  have 
the  handsome  aggregate  of  $15,000! 
And  yet  no  body  has  felt  it.  The 
minister  is  not  wearied  with  his  un- 
usual labors.  The  people  have  not 
given  money  that  they  could  not 
spare.  No  other  department  of  be- 
nevolence is  made  the  poorer.  But 
•we  would  have  raised,  without  one 
dollar^s  expense,  money  enough  to 
complete  the  purchase  of  territory 
between  Cape  Mount  and  Cape  Pal- 
mas  !  or  to  send  some  five  or  six 
hundred  emigrants  to  Liberia ! 


In  addilion»to  these  fifteen  hondr 
clergymen,  there  are  some  twelve 
hundred  more,  who  have,  at  one  tim^ 
or  another,  contributed  to  the  caus 
by   taking  up    collections  in  their 
churches.    To   many   of  these  wel 
have  sent  the  Address  above  alluded  I 
to.    Could  they  all  be  roused  to  re 
peat,  on  the    approaching  Fourth,' 
their  labor  of  love  and  work  of  be- 
nevolence, and  were  their  collection* 
to  average  only  $10  each,  it  would 
yield  us  $12,000 ! 

And  if,  in  addition  to  these,  the 
various  auxiliary  societies— or  even 
a  part  of  them,  say  200 — were  to 
make  an  effort  to  collect  subscrip- 
tions already  due,  and  to  interest 
others  in  the  cause,  and  send  in 
each  a  contribution  to  our  treasury, 
averaging  $20,  it  would  give  us 
the  clear  gain  of  $4,000  !  ||^ 

Now  look  at  the  result.    Without^ 
any  excitement — without  any  extra 
exertions — without  any  expense— 
we  should  receive  the  handsome  sum 

of  THIRTY-ONE    THOUSAND    DOLLARS*. 

What  an  impulse  this  would  give  to 
the  cause  !  How  would  it  animate 
and  cheer  its  friends  and  supporters ! 
What  an  incalculable  amount  of 
good  it  would  accomplish  ! 

We  have  received  assurances  from 
some  of  our  friends  that  they  will 
preach  on  the  subject  and  endeavor 
to  excite  a  general  interest  among 
their  people.  We  have  also  been 
informed  that  large  meetings  are  to 
be  held  in  several  places  on  the 
Fourth,  and  the  exercises  are  all  to 
have  reference  to  this  cause.  Nothing 
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r^old  be   more   appropriate !     The 
"objects  this  Society  aims  to  accom- 
iplish,  harmonize   perfectly  with  all 
t'tliose  gieat  considerations  which  in- 
r^uce  us  as  American  patriots  to  cele- 
Fbrate  that  day  which  fast  anchored 
^ us  as  a  people  to  our  free   institu- 
tions !     Around  that  day  cluster  as- 
sociations peculiarly  grand  and  sub- 
lime, recollections  which  can  never 
be  effaced  from  the  memory :  then 
Was  unfurled  to  the  breeze,  the  flag 
'of  the  free — the  "  Star  spangled  Ban- 
ner","— 'then   the   American    Eagle 
expanded  his  pinions  and  winged  his 
flight  over   a   thousand    hills,   and 
amidst  the  dwellers  in  a   thousand 
flowery  plains  !     But  the  great  work 
then  so  splendidly  begun,  is  not  yet 
fully  accomplished.     The  tree  of  lib- 
erty is  yet  to  be  pruned   of  many 
purtful  branches.     The  soil  of  free- 
dom has  yet  to  be  cleared  of  many 
noxious  weeds.     The  civil   institu- 
tions of  republicanism  are  yet  to  be 
perfected  !     And  would  it  be  evil  or 
extravagant   in   us  to  exclaim  with 
the  poet, 

"  Hope  waita  the  morning  of  Celestial  light ; 
Time  plumes  his  wings  for  everlasting  Sight !" 

We  have  planted  on  the  shores  of 
Africa  a  young  republic,  after  the 
model  of  our  own.  They  who  are 
moulding  and  guiding  its  tender 
years,  were  taught  under  our  own  in- 
stitutions, and  now  move  and  act  un- 
der the  impulses  which  here  they  re- 
ceived, and  in  the  light  we  shed  upon 
them !  They  have  to  struggle  with 
many  obstacles,  and  they  appeal  in 
their  weakness  to  us  for  cssistance. 


Thousands  of  their  race,  yet  in  our 
land,  taste  not,  and  never  can  taste 
among  us,  the  blessings  of  civil  and 
political  liberty.  This  Society  pro- 
poses to  remove  them  to  a  land  over 
which  freedom's  banner  shall  wave 
for  them,  and  v/here  the  highestgifts 
of  civilization  and  republicanism  shall 
be  within  their  reach. 

Now  there  would  seem  to  be  some- 
thing in  the  spirit  of  this  enterprise 
which  should  commend  it  to  special 
consideration  on  the  anniversary  of 
our  nation's  independence.  And 
while  we  rejoice  in  the  rich  gifts 
which  Heaven  has  bestowed  upon 
us  as  a  people,  it  is  incumbent  upon 
us  to  open  our  hand  bountifully  to 
those  deprived  of  these  blessings. 

Let  us  reflect  for  a  moment  how 
much  we  are  indebted  to  the  colored 
race.  How  much  have  they  toiled 
for  us  ?  How  many  of  our  blessings 
have  come  to  us  through  their  daily 
labors  ?  How  much  of  our  wealth 
have  they  poured  into  our  coffers  ? 
How  many  of  our  children  have  been 
nursed  by  them  ?  How  much  of  our 
present  prosperity  is  the  result  of 
their  joyless  and  untiring  industry  ! 

And  are  we  not  a  great  and  a  hap- 
py people  ?  Are  we  not  an  honorable 
nation?  And  do  we  not  intend  to 
"do  justice,"  if  not  to  "love 
mercy  !  "  Then  are  we  bound  to 
think  of  the  colored  race ;  of  those 
of  them  who  are  now  among  us  ;  of 
their  country  from  which  their  an- 
cestors were  torn  for  our  gratifica- 
tion !  We  cannot  shake  off  this  rer 
sponsibility !     They  have   a  claim 
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upon  us  from  which  we  never  can 
shrink,  without  -violating  some  of 
our  most  solemn  and  imperative  ob- 
ligations !  Where  then  is  the  pa- 
triot who  can  properly  celebrate  the 
"  glorious  Fourth,^''  and  not  think  of 
the  less-favored  among  us,  and  of  the 
land  from  which  they  came,  and  can 
resist  the  appeal  made  to  him  by  the 
young  commonwealth  of  Liberia  to 
contribute  something  to  aid  her  in 
her  noble  struggle  for  national  ex- 
istence and  the  redemption  of  Africa  ! 
Better  that  we  should  be  found  over 
zealous  in  a  cause  of  such  vast  mag- 
nitude ;  better  that  we  embrace  in 
our  benevolent  contemplations  not 
only  our  own  country  and  Africa, 
but  the  whole  world  of  mankipd,  and 
exclaim,  with  the  intention  that  the 
streams  of  our  benevolence  shall  flow 
as  far  and  as  wide  : — 

"  Taie,  freedom,  take  thy  radiant  roasd, 
When  dimm'd,  revive  ;  Tvhen  lost,  retrmi, 

'Till  not  a  shrine  through  earth  be  fotmd 
On  irhich  thy  glories  shall  not  bum !  ■' 

May  we  not,  therefore,  fondly 
hope  that  the  exertions  of  the  Clergy, 
and  of  others  interested  in  this  cause, 
will  be  more  general  and  zealous 
than  heretofore,  and  that  they  will 
be  attended  by  correspondent  suc- 
cess ?  "We  are  greatly  indebted  to 
the  Clergy  for  their  past  voluntary 
and  unrequited  labors,  and  their 
prompt  and  liberal  aid.  With  no 
class  of  the  American  people  has  Af- 
rican colonization  been  a  subject  of 
more  anxious  solicitude,  and  none 
have  rendered  it  more  liberal  or  cor- 
dial support.  It  fonns  a  theme  pe- 
culiarly worthy  of  a  Christian's  elo- 


quence;—  it  vibrates  in  harmoo' 
with  the  best  and  noblest  feelings  o| 
the  human  heart;  and  the  mind' 
ilself  expands  and  glows  while  coa 
templating  its  claims  and  its  accom' 
plishments  !  In  the  language  of  the  ; 
Hon.  Theo.  Frelingliuysen,  "  There 
is  a  moral  sublimity  and  beauty  in':; 
this  enterprise  that  deserve  the  fa- 
vorable  consideration  of  every  patriot 
and  statesman.  It  is  not  only  a 
fountain  of  light,  that  will  shed  its 
healthful  beams  over  the  degraded 
African  tribes,  but  it  will  reflect  a 
moral  influence  upon  ourselves,  pro- 
pitious to  the  best  hopes  of  freedom. 
It  is  a  living  monument  of  philan- 
thropy that  we  have  elevated  to  the 
vision  of  an  admiring  world,  that 
will  most  happily  nourish  the  prin- 
ciples and  cherish  the  spirit  of  en- 
lightened liberty !  Where,  in  all  th^fc 
earth,  can  there  be  found  a  nobler, 
grander  spectacle,  than  that  of  a  be- 
nevolent society  planting  on  the 
shores  of  a  distant  continent,  the 
germs  of  a  future  empire  of  redeem- 
ed, liberated  captives,  and  directing 
its  councils  and  cares  to  establish  a 
government  upon  kindred  principles 
with  our  own  ! " 

We,  therefore,  are  convinced  that 
no  minister  who  prepares  and  de- 
livers a  discourse  on  this  great  sub- 
ject, will  ever  regret  it,  but  will  find 
it  one  of  his  most  pleasant  as  well 
as  useful  sermons.  His  own  mind 
will  be  excited,  the  treasure  of  his 
thoughts  enriched,  and  his  benevo- 
lent emotions  enlarged ;  his  people 
will  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
principles  and  proceedings   of  the 
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[Society;    and  the  most  satisfactory 
'and  substantial  aid  will  be  obtained! 
We  would,  therefore,  ask   every 
clergyman  in  the  land,  if  we  had  the  ' 
opportunity,  this  question-'-Can  you,  | 
in  any  other  way,  do  as  much  good  i 
with  as  little  labor  and  expense  ?'' —  | 
and  we  would  be  willing  to  rest  our  i 
claims  on  the  answer  which  he  would  j 
make,  after  having  given  the  subject ; 
a  fair  and  candid  consideration  !  1 


If  we  dwell  much  and  long  on 
this  subject,  it  is  because  we 
feel  most  deeply  interested  in  it. 
It  may  be  considered  vital  to  the 
execution  .of  our  plans  for  the 
present  year.  In  no  other  way 
can  so  much  good  be  done  as 
by  inducing  the  Clergy,  generally, 
to  deliver  discourses  and  take  up 
contributions  on  or  about  the  ap- 
proaching Fourth  of  July. 
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The  lapse  of  another  year  in  the 
history  of  colonization  imposes  on 
us  the  duty  of  noticing  the  prominent 
events  that  have  occurred  during  that 
period,  and  of  recognizing  in  them 
the  hand  and  counsel  of  Him  whose 
universal  providence  controls  alike 
the  mightiest  and  the  most  minute 
afTairs  of  His  vast  empire. 

In  presenting  this  their  annual  re- 
port, while  the  board  of  managers 
deeply  feel  their  obligations  of  grati- 
tude to  God  for  his  favors  to  them 
and  his  blessing  on  the  enterprise  in 
which  they  are  engaged,  they  Avould 
also  record,  with  humility  and  becom- 
ing submission  to  the  divine  will,  the 
bereavement   they  have  suffered  in 

the  death  of  one  of  their  number,  ,|  benevolent  heart,  a  vigorous  and  well- 
Col.  VVm.  L.  Stone,  of  this  city.     It  |  disciplined  mind,  and  he  was  frank  and 

is  only  by  his  removal  to  another  ■' f^^^'-"  ^"  >^^  ^''°'''^^  °''^'' °P'"'°"'-    "^^ 

,        ,.   ,  ,  ,  ,  ;l  the  enlarjed  views  of  a  philanthropist,   lie 

and  a  higher   sphere,  that  we  have  i    ,,   ,,,"  •      .  ,    „„  ,„j  r^.. 

o  f         1    -  ■  added  the  exi>ansive  benevolence  and  ler- 

become  really  sensible  of  how  large  '  vent  hope  of  a  Christian.  The  combination 
a  space  he  occupied  in  those  jucii- ;!  of  all  these  noble  trails  of  character,  gave 
cious  counsels  and  efficient  efforts  by  ;  *°  his  ndvocncy  of  this  cause,  a  considera- 

„,i  •  ,    ,1  ...  c  ■    i:  tion  and  an  influence  which  few  men  are 

Which  the  great  enterprises  of  popu- 


We  do  not  hope  in  a  passing  sentence 
to  pay  any  adequate  tribute  to  his 
worth,  or  to  portray  the  many  and  vari- 
ous excellencies  of  his  character.  The 
following  sketch  from  the  pen  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  American  Coloniza- 
tion Society,  we  record  as  embody- 
ing our  sentiments  on  this  subject: 

"  Of  the  general  character  and  influence 
of  Col.  Stone,  it  is  not  in  our  power  ade- 
quatel}'  to  speak.  All,  however,  who  have 
been  familiar  with  the  columns  of  the 
'  Commercial 'Advertiser,' know  how  con- 
tinued and  ardent  was  his  attachment  to 
this  scheme  of  benevolence  ;  how  powerful 
were  his  appeals  in  its  behalf;  and  how 
cutting  were  the  rebukes,  and  convincing 
the  arguments  which  he  dealt  out  to  those 
who  were  disposed  to  decry  its  pretensions, 
or  oppose  its  progress.    He  had  a  lars;eand 


lar   education,  of  philanthropy   and 
■Christian  benevolence  are  promoted. 


so  fortunate  as  to  acquire.  He  considered 
it  as  pre-eminently  a  scheme  of  philanthro- 
py, designed  to  carry  civilization  and  es. 


tablish  Christianity  in  a  land  all  lost  and 
ruined,  and  irredeemable  by  any  other  pro- 
cess  of  benevolence.  Hence,  while  he  ex- 
plained its  principles,  demonstrated  its 
practicability,  and  enforced  its  importance, 
he  drew  from  the  great  treasury^f  Christian 
love,  motives  broad  and  deep  as  the  woes  of 
man,  and  vast  as  eternity,  to  excite  the 
careless  and  selfish  to  give  it  their  support. 
"  But  he  has  been  called,  in  the  vigor  of 
his  intellect  and  the  strength  of  his  facul- 
ties, to  a  higher  sphere  !  While  we  weep 
over  his  tomb,  may  we  emulate  his  virtues 
and  sacredly  cherish  the  memory  of  bis 
worth !" 

Ere  the  profound  emotions  of 
grief  and  regret  at  the  decease  of  Col. 
Stone  had  become  assuaged,  we  were 
called  to  mourn  the  sudden  de- 
parture of  one  of  our  vice  presidents, 
dear  to  the  whole  Christian  com- 
munity, and  especially  prized  and  be- 
loved by  us  for  his  efficient  services 
as  a  presiding  officer  in  our  board  in 
former  years,  and  his  unabated  zeal 
and  attachment  to  our  cause  until  the 
close  of  his  useful  life.  We  allude 
to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Milnor,.late  of  this 
city.  A  man  whose  memory  as  a 
gentleman,  a  philanthropist,  a  devout 
Christian  and  a  zealous,  faithful 
minister  of  the  gospel,  will  be 
cherished  by  this  and  succeeding 
generations  with  an  affectionate  rever- 
ence, so  profound  as  to  preclude  all 
attempts  at  successful  eulogium. 

Nor  are  these  the  only  bereave- 
ments which  the  cause  of  colonization 
has  suffered  during  the  past  year. 
Death  seems  to  have  selected  as  its 
victims  some  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed patrons  of  this  enterprise  !  The 
Hon.  Alexander  Porter,  of  Louisiana, 
the  Hon.  Abel  P.  Upshur,  of  Vir- 
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ginia,  vice  presidents  of  the  Ameri- 
can Colonization  Society,  and  the 
Hon.  Roger  Minott  Sherman,  prfesi- 
dent  of  the  Connecticut  State  Coloni- 
zation Society,  have  all,  within  a  little 
more  than  the  last  twelve  months, 
closed  their  public  career  and  made 
their  final  exit  from  earth.  This  has 
occasioned  a  large  blank  in  the  cata- 
logue of  distinguished  names  enroU- 
de  on  the  lists  of  our  patrons.  Nor 
would  we  omit  an  obituary  notice  of 
the  young  and  enterprising,  the  noble 
and  self-sacrificing  Dr.  Wesley  John- 
son, the  patron  of  learning  in  Liberia, 
who  fell  a  victim  to  his  prolonged  resi- 
dence and  arduous  labors  in  this 
cause,  in  Africa. 

We  may,  however,  deduce  from 
the  removal  of  these  efficient  and 
illustrious  patrons  the  salutary  moral, 
that  we  are  not  to  trust  in  an  arm  ot^^ 
flesh,  nor  make  man  our  confidence, 
but  look  up  to  that  God  who  of  "the 
stones  can  raise  up  children  unto 
Abraham,"  and  confide  in  him  for 
the  reinforcement  of  that  human  in- 
strumentality and  for  all  those  appli- 
ances by  which  our  enterprise  is  to 
be  carried  forward  and  consummated. 

In  the  labors  of  the  past  year,  and 
in  their  results,  the  board  have  grati- 
fying and  encouraging  evidence  of  a 
reviving  interest  and  a  returning  con- 
fidence in  the  cause  of  colonization 
in  this  state.  When  the  condition 
of  the  enterprise  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year,  and  the  peculiar 
political  excitement  of  the  year,  are 
taken  into  consideration,  it  is  not  to  be 
reasonably  expected  that  any  great 
success  would  signalize  the  labors  of 
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thatperiod.  The  fact  that  daring  most 
of  the  previous  year  there  was  no 
Corresponding  Secretary,  and  no 
regtilar  and  well-quaUfied  agents  in 
the  whole  field,  no  information  by 
lectures  or  publications  diffused 
amongst  the  people,  together  with 
other  causes  previously  operating 
against  it,  will  readily  account  for  an 
almost  total  annihilation  of  interest 
and  sympathy  in  the  cause  of  coloni- 
zation. Nor  Was  this  the  only  dis- 
advantage under  which  we  began  and 
prosecuted  the  labors  of  the  past 
year.  The  lingering  effects  of  the 
late  prostration  and  pecuniary  pres- 
sure of  the  country,  were  still  felt. 
The  year  was  one  of  intense,  tumul- 
tuous, maddened  political  excitement, 
which  so  absorbed  the  majority  of 
minds  everywhere,  as  to  leave  them 
either  time  nor  inclination  to  listen 
'or  attend  to  the  sober  claims  of  phi- 
lanthropy and  Christian  benevolence, 
whilst  the  prodigal  and  enormous 
expenditure  of  money  on  the  presi- 
dential election,  rendered  it  extremely 
difficult  to  procure  liberal  donations 
to  our  cause.  To  this  state  of  things 
we  may  attribute  another  embarrass- 
ment with  which  we  have  had  to 
contend,  viz  :  that  we  have  been  un- 
able to  secure  the  services  of  even 
one  efficient  agent  constantly  during 
the  year.  But  notwithstanding  these 
obstacles  the  cause  of  colonization 
has  been  perceptibly  advanced  within 
the  last  twelve  months,  and  is  now 
looking  up  from  its  former  depres- 
sion with  a  commingling  of  smiles 
and  tears  on  its  face  ! 


During  the  last  summer  and  au- 
tumn, most  of  the  towns  and  cities 
on  the  great  line  of  travel  from  this 
place  to  Buffalo,  have  been  visited 
by  the  Corresponding  Secretary.  Ac- 
cess has  been  gained  to  pulpits  on 
the  Sabbath,  and  an  opportunity 
thus  afforded  of  exhibiting  to  large 
congregations  the  great  evangelic 
aspect  and  bearing  of  colonization  on 
Africa,  and  of  urging  the  claims  of 
this  enterprise,  as  a  medium  of  sus- 
taining Christian  missions  there,  on 
the  sympathies,  the  prayers  and  lib- 
erality of  all  those  who  consistently 
desire  and  labor  for  the  conversion 
of  the  whole  world.  Numerous  lec- 
tures were  delivered  during  the  week, 
adapted  to  correct  misapprehensions 
on  this  subject,  and  intended  to  ex- 
plain the  nature  and  legitimate  aims 
of  the  enterprise,  and  to  diffuse  in- 
formation respecting  the  present  con- 
dition of  Liberia  in  its  social,  politi- 
cal and  religious  relations.  Much 
interest  appeared  to  be  excited  by  a 
simple  statement  of  the  undeniable 
facts  in  the  present  prosperous  and 
growing  condition  of  the  colonies, 
many  doubts  as  to  the  practicability 
of  the  enterprise  dissipated  by  the 
unparalleled  success  of  the  common- 
wealth of  Liberia,  as  attested  by 
credible  witnesses  on  the  spot,  and 
many  new  friends  and  patrons  gain- 
ed to  the  cause. 

That  the  amount  of  funds  collect- 
ed during  the  year  has  not  been  pro- 
portioned to  the  exertions  made  and 
to  the  intrinsic  merits  and  pressing 
wants  of  the  cause,  is    very  true. 
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And  yet,  ia  view  of  the  m^tude 
and  number  of  the  obstacles  already 
noticed,  it  has,  perhaps,  been  as  large 
as  might  be  reasonably  expected. 
The  Treasurer's  report  shows,  exclu- 
sive of  the  balance  in  the  treasury,  an 
increase  of  $2,7 07  27  over  the  preced- 
ing year.  The  entire  receipts  of  the 
yearjust  closing  have  been  $5,751  93: 
Sundry  articles  of  merchandize  and 
books  t0  the  amount  of  $150. 

In  view  of  these  facts  we  feel  our 
zeal  and  our  moral  courage  revived, 
and  we  humbly  hope  in  God  for 
greater  things  in  behalf  of  our  cause 
in  the  course  of  the  year  on  which 
we  are  now  entering.*  The  past 
year  has  furnished  ample  and  grati- 
fying evidence  that  the  enterprise  of 
colonization,  throughout  the  whole 
country,  has  secured  the  returning 
confidence,  the  increasing  interest 
and  liberal  patronage  of  many  of  the 
most  substantial  members  of  the 
great  American  community.  Not- 
withstanding  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  collecting  funds,  to  which  we 
have  adverted,  the  receipts  of  the 
American  Colonization  Society  show 
an  increase  over  those  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  Society  has  sent 
out  three  expeditions  to  Liberia  du- 
ring the  past  year.  One  in  the  brig 
"Lime  Rock,"  from  New  Orleans, 
containing  ninety-two  emigrants ; 
the  next  in  the  ship  "Vmcixu," 
from  Norfolk,  containing  fifty-eight 
emigrants,  and  the  third  in  the  brig 
"  Chipola,"  from  Baltimore,  contain- 


ing twenty-one  emigrants  who  ha 
been  liberated  by  Joseph  H.  Will 
son,  Esq.,  of  Kentucky,  and  furnish- 
ed by  him  with  a  liberal  outfit.  Andll 
such  is  now  the  increasing  disposi. 
tion  on  the  part  of  masters  to  liberate,  i 
and  on  the. part  of  slaves  to  emigrate, ' 
that  many  during  the  past  year  have 
been  anxious  to  go  but  have  been 
prevented,  the  resources  of  the  So-, 
ciety  being  entirely  inadequate  to 
the  demands  of  this  kind  made  upon 
it.  The  Society  has  suoceeded  in 
securing  a  greater  number  of  well- 
qualified  agents  to  traverse  difierent 
sections  of  the  country  this  year  than 
it  has  had  in  its  employ  for  a  con- 
siderable time  past. 

In  some  of  the  most  unpromising 
fields,  pulpits,  which  have  been 
closed  for  years,  are  beginning  now 
to  be  opened  again  for  the  presenta-j| 
tion  of  this  cause,  under  the  convic- 
tion that  the  exclusion  of  coloniza- 
tion formerly  was  a  mistaken  and 
costly  peace-offering  to  a  spirit  that 
has  never  been  conciliated  by  it,  and 
which  would  drive  the  stern  plough- 
share of  ruin  over  the  churches  them- 
selves, rather  than  fail  to  carry  out 
its  ultra  principles.  In  Massachu- 
setts, within  the  last  twelve  months, 
from  twenty  to  fifty  pulpits  have 
welcomed  back  again  the  hitherto 
exiled  cause  of  colonization  !  After 
all  the  abuse  and  misrepresentation 
it  has  encountered,  pastors  and  peo- 
ple recognize  in  colonization  a , 
healthy  conservatism,  vitally  impor- 


•  We  have  the  prospect  of  securing  the  services  of  one  or  two  efficient  and  energetic 
agents  for  the  year  to  come,  and  the  hope  of  gaining  access  to  pulpits  that  have  hitherto 
been  closed  against  us. 
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tant  to  the  integrity  of  the  churches 
in  these  times  of  intense  excitement. 
In  answer  to  a  circular  addressed 
by  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of 
the  American  Colonization  Society 
to  secretaries  of  state  societies,  and 
other  distinguished  friends  of  co- 
lonization, making  various  enquiries 
in  regard  to  the  present  state  of  the 
cause  in  their  different  sections  of 
the  country,  there  is  indisputable 
proof  that  the  enterprise  is  decidedly 
prosperous  and  destined  to  trium- 
phantsuccess.  This  testimony  comes 
from  men  of  sound  judgment,lar£:e  ex- 
perience and  discriminating  observa- 
tion. From  the  Hon.  Judge  Burnet, 
of  Cincinnati;  the  Hon.  R.  M.  Sher- 
man, of  Connecticut ;  Richard  Hen- 
ry Lee,  Professor  in  W.  C,  Pennsyl- 
Tania  ;  Hon.  Elisha  Whittlesey,  of 
yDhio ;  Professor  Simon  Greenleaf, 
of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts  ;  Rev. 
Philip  Linsley,  D.  D.,  of  Nashville, 
Tennessee  ;  besides  other  respecta- 
ble individuals  of  various  professions. 
In  view  of  their  answers  the  Sec- 
retary remarks  : 

"  They  furnish  a  mass  of  concurrent  tes- 
timony in  favor  of  this  great  cause  which 
cannot  be  gainsayed,  or  resisted.  In  view 
of  them,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  colo- 
nization has  a  deep  seat  in  the  affections, 
and  a  strong  hold  on  the  benevolence  of  the 
great  body  of  our  countrymen  who  have 
given  to  it  the  slightest  attention.  Tb^y 
also  fully  show  that  a  cause  so  admirably 
designed  to  benefit  our  own  country,  and 
so  adapted  to  dispense  the  richest  blessings 
to  the  whole  African  race,  can  be  sustained 
and  rendered  effectual  in  accomplishing  the 
great  ends  contemplated !" 

The  principal   cause   which   has 
operated  to  produce  this  reaction  in 


favor  of  colonization,  and  to  settle 
the  confidence  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent portion  of  the  community  in 
it  as  a  ])racticable  scheme  of  lofty 
philanthropy  and  benevolence,  is  its 
actual  success  as  exhibited  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  colonies  of 
Liberia.  Their  peaceful  and  pros- 
perous condition — their  improvement 
in  every  tiling  that  adds  to  their 
physical  power  and  resources,  and 
tends  to  their  social,  political,  intel- 
lectual and  moral  elevation,  has  been 
amply  ])roven  by  communications 
from  disinterested  witnesses  on  the 
spot,  whose  testimony  none  will 
have  the  temerity  to  dispute.  Some 
of  this  testimony  we  shall  present  as 
briefly  as  possible : 

Captain  Wm.  M.  Hanbury,  of 
New  Orleans,  says : 

"  That  the  present  colonies  of  Liberia 
are  destined  to  become  a  great,  flourishing 
and  powerful  nation,  I  am  fully  convinced. 
I  have  dined  frequently  with  the  inhabi- 
tants in  company  with  the  officers  of  the 
American  Navy,  the  Governor  of  the  Colo- 
ny, and  other  respect.'xble  citizens  of  Mon- 
rovia. They  live  well,  and  have  plenty  of 
every  thing  around  them." 

Commodore  Perry,  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
about  a  year  since,  says : 

"  It  is  gratifying  to  witness  the  comforts 
that  most  of  these  people  have  gathered 
about  them  ;  many  of  them  are  familiar 
with  luxuries  which  were  unknown  to  the 
early  settlers  of  America.  Want  would 
seem  to  be  a  stranger  among  them.  If  any 
do  suffer,  it  must  be  the  consequence  of 
their  own  idleness. 

"  At  all  the  settlements  the  established 
laws  are  faithfully  administered,  the  morals 
of  the  people  are  good,  and  the  houses  of 
religion  are  well  attended;  in  truth,  the 
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settlers,  as  a  community,  appear  to  be 
strongly  imbued  with  religious  feelings. 

"  On  the  whole,  sir,  I  cannot  but  think 
most  favorably  of  these  settlements.  The 
experiment  of  establishing  the  free  colored 
people  of  the  United  States  upon  this  coast 
has  succeeded  beyond  the  expectations  of 
-many  of  the  warmest  friends  of  coloniza- 
tion, and  I  may  venture  to  predict  that  the 
descendants  of  the  parent  settlers  are  des- 
tined to  become  an  intelligent  and  a  thriv- 
ing people." 

"  Increasing  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  education  of  the  rising  generation. 
The  colonial  council  are  concerting  mea- 
sures for  establishing  a  general  system  of 
public  schools,  in  which  efficient  and  com- 
petent teachers  shall  be  employed,  and  a 
thorough  course  of  instruction  be  given. 

"  The  spirit  of  improvement  has  been 
abroad  in  the  colony.  The  Liberia  Herald 
says :  '  The  number  of  buildings  at  present 
going  up  in  the  colony,  as  well  as  those 
undergoing  repairs,  is  truly  cheering.'  A 
large  stone  jail  has  been  erected  in  Monro- 
via. Also  a  most  substantial,  well-con- 
structed and  commodious  Court  House  has 
3)een  completed.  This  edifice  is  built  of 
sthe  stone  with  which  Cape  Mesurado 
abounds.  It  stands  on  a  site  which  com- 
mands a  beautiful  view  of  the  lower  part 
•of  the  town — overlooks  the  bay  and  anchor- 
ing ground,  the  bar  and  entrance  into  the 
river,  Stockton  creek,  Mesurado  river,  and 
a  vast  extent  of  the  interior  country.  It 
is  thirty  feet  by  forty  in  the  clear.  The 
first  story,  which  is  occupied  as  the  court 
room,  is  twelve  feet  four  inches  high,  from 
the  floor,  which  is  brick,  to  the  ceiling. 

"  The  second  story  is  fitted  up  for  a  coun- 
cil chamber.  It  is  a  large  airy  room,  reach- 
ed by  two  flights  of  stairs  of  easy  ascent 
and  good  workmanship.  The  legislature 
met  there  last  March.  The  third  story  is 
divided  into  jury  rooms,  offices,  &c.  The 
windows  of  this  substantial  building  are  all 
aiched,  with  shutters  made  of  durable 
wood,  and  well  painted.  The  building 
cost  $4,500,  and  has  been  paid  for  entirely 
by  the  cemmon wealth. 


"  The  light  house  on  the  top  of  the  Cape 
has  also  been  completed.  This  is  a  sub- 
stantial building,  two  stories  high,  with  a 
cupola  sufficiently  elevated  to  be  seen  fi-om 
any  direction,  and  in  any  weather,  at  a 
distance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles,  unless 
when  a  thick  fog  covers  the  very  Cape 
itself. 

"  The  commerce  and  trade  of  the  colony 
have  been  steadily  on  the  increase.  Ac- 
cording to  the  official  returns,  the  imports 
for  a  single  quarter  exceeded  $40,000,  and 
the  exports  were  about  the  same.  The 
country  has  immense  resources.  It  only 
requires  industry  and  indomitable  perse- 
verance to  develope  them. 

"  It  is  worthy  of  remark  in  this  connec- 
tion, that  the  receipts  into  the  colonial 
treasury,  chiefly  from  import  duties,  were 
sufficient  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of 
the  commonwealth.  These  receipts  would 
be  vastly  increased  if  all  the  sea  coast  was 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  colony,  by 
which  smuggling  and  the  introduction  of 
goods  free  of  duty  would  be  prevented." 

The  statistics  of  their  agriculture 
for  the  last  year,  are  as  follows : 

"Cofiee  trees,  21,197;  Acres  sugar  cane, 
54 ;  Acres  in  rice,  62 ;  Do.  Indian  corn, 
105 ;  Do.  Ground  nuts;  31 ;  Do.  Potatoes 
and  Yams,  306;  Do.  Cassada,  326.  Acres 
owned,  2,534;  Under  cultivation,  948. 
Cattle,  71 ;  Sheep  and  Goats,  214  ;  Swine 
2S5;  Ducks  and  Hens,  119  doz.;  Total 
value  owned  by  farmers,  $21,775." 

In  his  last  annual  message  to,  the 
Legislature,  Governor  Roberts,  says: 

"  I  feel  particular  satisfaction  in  remark- 
ing that  an  interior  view  of  our  country 
presents  us  with  grateful  proofs  of  its  sub- 
stantial and  increasing  prosperity.  Ag- 
riculture is  in  a  steadily  progressive  state, 
and  continues  to  be  a  subject  of  much  in- 
terest to  many  of  our  citizens.  It  is  calling 
up,  in  a  greater  degree  than  formerly,  the 
attention  of  men  of  capital ;  and  when  such 
improvements  have  been  introduced,  as  the 
present  system  requires,  it  will  doubtless 
become  a  general  source  of  affluence." 
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By  the  last  advices  from  Liberia, 
it  appears  that  Governor  Roberts  is 
likely  to  succeed  in  purchasing  the 
territory  of  "  New  Sesters,"  thereby 
not  only  extending  the  jurisdiction 
and  augmenting  the  physical  re- 
sources of  the  colony,  but  annihilating 
a  slave  factory  which  has  long  been 
in  operation  there.  He  has  already 
effected  the  purchase  of  the  remain- 
der of  the  Little  Bassa  country,  and 
is  communicating  with  the  native 
chiefs  along  the  coast  with  a  view, 
as  speedily  as  the  means  can  be  fur- 
nished, of  purchasing  the  entire  ter- 
ritory between  Cape  Mount  and  Cape 
Palmas. 

The  relations  of  the  colony  with 
the  native  tribes  have  been  of  the 
most  friendly  character,  during  the 
year.     Peace  has  been  steadily  main- 

jVined.     This  has  resulted,  as  Go- 

^inor  Roberts  remarks  : 

"  Generally  from  a  conviction  that  we 
consider  them  almost  a  part  of  ourselves, 
and  cherish  with  sincerity  their  rights  and 
interests.    The  attachment  of  the  natives 
is  gaining  strength  daily,  and  will  amply 
reqnite  us  for  the  justice  and  friendship 
practiced  towards  them.    They  continue  to  i 
refer  to  the  authorities  of  the  colony,  for  ; 
the  adjustment  of  all  their  important  dis-  | 
putes  ;  and  I  believe  in  every  instance,  we  , 
have  succeeded  in  settling  them  amicably  ;  ! 
thereby  preventing  wars,  and  the  great  ca- 
lamities that  (vould  necessarily  follow." 

A   very   remarkable    instance    in  ' 
proof  of  the  powerful  influence  ex- ; 
erted  over  the  most  warlike  tribes  by  i 
the  government  of  Liberia,  is  cited  in 
the  case  of  a  dispute  which  threatened 
to  involve  the  whole  G  o  id  ah  couniry 
in  a  cruel  war  with  the  Condocs.     It  ■ 
was  refcried  to  the  Legislature  of 


Liberia  by  Ballasada,  a  Goulah  chief, 
and  was  happily  settled,  and  the  two 
tribes  have  continued  to  live  in  peace 
and  harmony  ever  since.  That  the 
influence  of  the  colony  is  extending 
rapidly  into  the  interior  and  along  the 
coast,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt. 

We  commend  this  fact  especially 
to  the  notice  of  those  who  refuse  to 
patronize  colonization,  on  the  plea 
that  the  policy  of  the  colony  of  Li- 
beria towards  the  natives  is  precisely 
like  that  of  the  original  settlers  of 
this  country  towards  the  Indians,  de- 
moralizing and  exterminaiive  ! 

While  we  are  not  willing  to  grant 
the  truth  of  the  objector's  assump- 
tion, that  such  was,  in  all  cases,  the 
policy  of  the  original  settlers  of  this 
country  towards  the  Indians,  the 
above  facts  prove  incontestibly  that 
such  is  not  the  policy  of  the  colony 
of  Liberia  towards  the  native  Af- 
ricans. 

In  estimating  the  present  prosperi- 
ty of  the  colonies,  we  must  not  over- 
look their  moral  and  religious  con- 
dition. They  have  but  two  dram- 
shops in  their  whole  territory,  and 
these  are  never  permitted  to  be  open 
on  the  Sabbath. 

The  following  are  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal statistics  of  Liberia: 

"Churches,  23;  Communicants,  Ameri- 
can, 1,014;  Recaptured  Africans,  116;  Af- 
ricans, 353;  Total,  1,4S3." 

A  community  like  this,  with  a 
Christian  governor  at  their  head, 
are  very  likely  not  only  to  be  in 
friendly  relations  with  the  native 
tribes,  but  to  exert  on  them  a  most 
beneficent  influence. 
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We  have  called  Governor  Roberts  j|  application  for  citizenship,  and  to  be  iden- 
a    Christian  governor,  for  such  in  |  t'^^^  with  us  in  laws  and  government." 


the  judgment   of  charity   it  seems 
he  is.     The  Corresponding  Secie- 


"These  facts,  and  this  testimony  of 
disinterested  persons,  which  might 


tary  of  your  Society  wrote  to  Gov-  ij  be  extended  indefinitely,  certainly 
ernor  Roberts,  inquiring  whether  he  |j  show  that  Liberia  is  in  a  healthful  and 
was  a  member  of  any  Christian 'j  prosperous  condition  at  present,  and 
church,  and  stating  that  he,  (the  Se- :}  that  it  promises  well  for  the  future, 
cretary,)  had  received  from  a  gentle- i  We  actually  behold  what  Pitt  thought 


man  in  Canandaigua,  a  silver  cup, 
to  be  presented  to  the  church  in  Li- 
beria in  which  Governor  Roberts 
worshiped.  In  answer  to  this,  the 
governor  replies  as  follows : 


would  come  to  pass,  when,  thirty 
years  ago,  in  his  great  speech  in  Par- 
liament on  the  slave  trade,  he  said : '' 

"  We  may  live  to  behold  ike  natives  ofAf- 

j|  rxca  engaged  in  the  calm  occupation  of  in- 

\:  duslry,  in  the  pursuits  of  just  and   legitimate 
"  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  inform  vou  '  „,  i  ;  u  *u     i  c 

^*^-'  '       ;  commerce.    We  may  behold  the  beams  of 

that  I  have  long  been  a  member  of  the  M.  i:     .  .    ,  -7       i    j.      ;  •      •  ji  ^ 

"  science  ana  philosovhy  breaking  in  upon  that 

E.  Church,   (upwards  of  16  years.)   and    7     .     i,-  .     ^      '      u  •  j  ■      -n 

'^  ^  ■'       "  ;  Zand,  which  at  some  happy  period,  in  sail 

have  not  failed  to  find  support  and  conso- :, ,  .     ..  . ,  -^i,  i-  n  1    »  j 

"  I  later  times,  may  blaze  with  full  lustre,  and 

lation  m  the  religion  of  Christ,  and  the  i:  .  .  .      n.  ■   ■  a  *    iu  i.    /•  i- 

°  ,         ,  I  joining  their  influence  to  that  of  pure  reh- 

promises  of  the  Gospel.    I  beer  that  you  |i    .  -n      •     i         j    •     ■       i    .i. 

*^  '^  °  ■'      I',  gion,  may  uiurainate   and  invigorate  the 

will  present  my  acknowled";ments  to  the  '        ^  ,-  .     .      ^       -,.■        ^  ..    .  ■ 

■'  •'  °  I  most  distant  extremities  of  that  immense 

donor  of  the  cup  to  be  presented  to  the  i\        ..       .  „ 

church  in  Liberia  in  which  I  worship.    It  j 

will  no  doubt  be  gratefully  accepted  by  I      I'  i^  not  wonderful  that  the  actu 

the  church,  and  will  be  to  me  a  remem-  '  results — the    triumphant  success   of 

brance  of  my  friends  in  the  United  States,  ;  colonization,  should    now    begin    to 

and  remind  me  of  the  obligations  I  am  i  .        -.i  .1  , 

^ °  ,  react  with  power  on   the  popular 

under  to  God  and  my  fellow  men,  and  that  ■. 

I  must  give  an  account  to  the  Great  Go-  i|  "^'"^  i"  ^^'^  country,  and  secure  the 
vernor  of  the  universe  for  my  stewardship  |  enlightened  confidence  and  liberal 
here."  i,  patronage  of  the  community. 

In  his  message  to  the  colonial  le-  ;j  Apart  from  this  enterprise,  have  all 
gislature,  when  referring  to  the  trea- '  the  interest,  excitement  and  efforts  in 
ties  which  he  had  made  with  the  sur-  |i  this  country  in  reference  to  the  co- 
rounding  tribes  during  the  year,  he  ;  lored  race  effected  any  thing  that  will 
remarks :  r  compare  with  the  indisputable  results 

«  These  treaties  will  have  the  effect  of  |  of  colonization  ? 
bringing  the  natives  into  a  closer  connex-  ;  "  What,  then,  has  colonization  done  ?  It 
ion  with  the  colony— cause  them  to  iden- ;'  has  laid  the  foundation  of  an  empire  in  the 
tify  our  interests  with  their  own,  and  will  commonwealth  of  Liberia.  There  it  is— oa 
no  doubt  ultimately  have  the  happy  effect  |  the  coast  of  Africa,  a  little  north  of  the  equa- 
of  drawing  them  from  their  present  condi-  tor,  in  the  central  regions  of  African  bar- 
tion  of  heathenism  and  idolatry  to  the  barism,  and  of  tlie  slave  trade.  There  Bre 
blessings  of  civilization  and  Christianity.  \\  four  colonies  and  twelve  Christain  settle- 
Tribes  far  beyond   us  are  now   making  ||  ments,  dotting  a  coast  of  about  300  miles, 
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xtending  fheir  domain,  by  fair  negotiation,  n 
baclc  into  the  interior  and  along  the  Atlantic  \] 
shore,  the  whole  incorporated  into  a  federal  [| 
republic,    after  the  model    of  our   own, '] 
•with  like   institutions,   civil,  literary,  and  j 
religious,  and   composed  of  Africans  and  jj 
descendants  of  Africans,  most  of  whom  j 
were  emancipated  from  bondage  in   this  i 
country  for  the  purpose,  some   of  whom  j 
were  recaptured  from  slave  ships,  and  a 
small  part  of  whom  are  adopted  natives  that ' 
have  come  in  to  join  them.     There  is  Chris-  i 
fian civilization  and  the'governmentof  law;  | 
(A«re  is  a  civil  jurisprudence  and  polity;  I 
t^ere   are    courts  and  magistrates,  judges  ' 
and  lawyers;  there  are  numerous  Christian  ; 
churches,  well  supplied  with  ministers  of| 
the  gospel ;  there  are  schools,  public  libra- 
ries, and  a  respectable  system  of  public  ed- 
ucation ;  there  is  a  public  press  and  two 
journals,  one  monthly,  and  one  semi-month- 
ly; there  are  rising  towns  and  villages ;  there 
are  the  useful  trades  and  mechanic  arts,  a 
productive  agriculture  and  increasing  com- 
merce ;  in  their  harbors  are  to  be  found 
ihips  trading  wiA  Europe  and   America, 
nd  the  exports  are  increasing  from  year 
to  year ;  and  all  this  the  creation  of  some- 
what less  than  twenty  years — an  achieve- 
ment of  which  there  is  no  parallel  in  histo- 
ry.   Not  one  of  the  first  settlements  of  our 
own  country,  at  the  north  or  south,  ever 
accomplished  so  much  in  so  short  a  time  ; 
not  one  of  them  that  did  not  suffer  more  in 
its  early  history  by  sickness,  and   famine, 
and  war,  and  other  disasters  incident  to 
colonization.    In  a  word,  they  constitute 
the  germ  of  a  rising  and  prosperous,  and 
peradventure,  of  a  mighty  empire.    And, 
though  last,  yet  not  least,  they'  have  done 
more  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  ; 
than  Great  Britain  with  her  Spanish  treaty, 
and  all  the  world  put  together.   They  have  ! 
done  much  in  this  cause  ;  they  began  the 
right  way ;  while  all  else  that   has  been  i 
done,  by  all  the  world,  is  literally   worse  ' 
than  nothing.    And  these  deeds  are  the  , 
product — the  work  of  the  American  Coloni- 1 
zation  Society."  1 

The  bearing  of  colonization  on  the 


extinction  of  the  slave  trade  was  nev- 
er so  apparent  nor  so  promising  as  at 
the  present  time.  In  his  last  letter 
Gov.  Roberts  lemarks  : — "  Nothing 
particularly  interesting  has  occurred 
since  my  return  from  the  U.  S.  ex- 
cepting that  a  few  weeks  ago  I  suc- 
ceeded in  breaking  up  a  slave  estab- 
lishment near  little  Cape  Mount  and 
liberated  four  slaves,  lads  from  12  to 
1  Syears  of  age,  who  have  been  placed 
in  the  families  of  colonists."  And  if 
he  has  succeeded,  as  we  suppose  he 
has,  in  purchasing  the  territory  of 
New  Sesters,  then  the  slave  trade  is 
completely  annihilated  between  the 
two  extremes  of  colonial  jurisdiction! 
It  is  striking  to  observe  how  the 
popular  mind  both  in  this  country  and 
Great  Britain  is  losing  confidence 
in  the  efficiency  of  armed  squadrons 
on  the  seas  to  suppress  this  infamous 
traffic.  The  British  and  foreign  anti- 
slavery  society  has  petitioned  Parlia- 
ment to  discontinue  an  armed  force 
for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade, 
on  the  well  ascertained  ground  that 
the  evils  and  horrors  of  transporting 
slaves  are  greatly  increased  by  it,while 
the  numbers  annually  transported 
are  by  no  means  diminished.  Capt. 
Harris,  who  was  sent  to  Africa  and 
charged  especially  by  the  British 
government  to  investigate  the  matter 
and  report  the  best  method  of  extin- 
guishing the  slave  trade,  gives  it  as 
his  deliberate  conviction  and  his  ma- 
tured, decidedopinion,  that  the  reme-  '=**' 
dy  lies  not  in  armed  squadrons  on 
the  seas,butmustbeoneof  akind  that 
can  be  applied  to  Africa  herself  He 
'  declares,  in  the   most  unequivocal 
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terms,  that  the  slave  trade  can  never 
be  abolished  while  the  barbarous  and 
pagan  spirit  of  Africa  herself  is  in  its 
favor.  The  only  remedy  which  he 
thinks  at  all  adapted  to  remove  the 
evil  is  the  civilization  and  Christian- 
ization  of  the  native  Africans  them- 
selves !  The  very  work  which  colo- 
nization is  not  only  adapted  to  effect 
but  is  now  actually  and  rapidly 
effecting.     • 

Some  of  the  British  journals  are 
entering  warmly  into  Capt.  Harris's 
views  on  this  subject,  and  are  show- 
ing the  enormous  expenditure  of  sus- 
taining a  squadron  on  the  African 
coast,  and  its  utter  incapability  of 
effecting  the  object  contemplated. 
The  conviction  is  growing,  even  in 
the  minds  of  irreligious  men,  that  if 
Africa  is  to  be  saved  from  the  ravages 
and  perpetual  desolations  of  slavery 
and  the  slave  trade,  it  must  be  by 
pervading  her  with  the  institutions 
of  civilization  and  Christianity.  The 
benefits  of  these  institutions  our 
colonies  at  Liberia  have  not  only 
conferred  on  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
thousand  of  the  natives  contiguous 
to  them,  but  have  extended  some 
knowledge  of  them,  and  waked  up  a 
spirit  of  inquiry  and  a  desire  for  im- 
provement through  a  distance  of 
more  than  two  hundred  miles  into 
the  interior.  It  requires  no  pro- 
phetic gift  to  predict  that  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  the  enlightened 
patriots,  philanthropists  and  Chris- 
tians of  all  countries  will  direct  their 
attention  to  colonization  in  connec- 
tion with  Christian  missions  as  the 


great  remedy  for  the  slave  trade, 
barbarism   and   all  the    overgro 
gigantic  evils  that  have  so  long  baricfl 
in  their  curses  on  seared  and  blei 
ing  Africa. 

And  now  may  we  ndt  in  conclusioi 
in  view  of  the  actual  results  and  uq. 
paralleled  success  of  the  enterprise 
ask  whether  the  friends  of  colonize 
tion  have  ever  had  so  great  reason  as 
at  present  to  congratulate  themselves 
that  through  discouragements,  opp 
sition  and  conflict,  they  have  steadily 
adhered  to  this  cause  and  labored  and 
prayed  for  its   promotipn  ?     Their 
most   sanguine   hopes   respecting  it 
are  this  day  more  than  realized,    ft 
is  no  matter  of  surprise  that  the  con- 
fidence and  patronage  of  an  enlighten- 
ed community  are  returning  and  in 
creasing  upon  this  enterprise.  Withi 
out  instituting  any   invidious   com^ 
parison,   may  we  not  ask  whether 
there  is  any  benevolent  scheme  of 
the  age  so  comprehensive  of  good, 
and  so  multiform  in  its  benign  rela- 
tions and   beatings  on  the  best  in- 
terests of  aggrieved  and  oppressed 
humanity  ?      It  furnishes   the   pro- 
scribed, disfranchised  colored  man 
of  this  country,  an  asylum  where  he 
enjoys  the  social  equality,  the  civil 
immunities,  and  the  political  rights 
and  privileges  of  a  citizen  in  a  wise 
and  well-prdered  republican  govern- 
ment, and  where  he  has  all  those  ap- 
pliances for  the  development  of  his 
intellect,  and  all  those  lures  to  his 
hopes  of  eminence  and  distinction, 
which,  under  God,  have  made  such 
men  as  Gov.  Roberts,  Judge  Bcne- 
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iirt,  and  other  leading  minds  in  the 
ibromonwealth  of  Liberia.     It  reacts 
the  minds  of  slave  holders  in  this 
country   in   favor   of  emancipation, 
because  it  furnishes  the  only  coudi- 
on  which  they  regard  it  honora- 
ble and  benevolent  for  them  to  liber- 
;e  their  slaves. 

It  carries  the  blessings  of  civiliza- 
in  the  only  effective  form  in 
which  they  can-  ever  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  Africa  herself.  It  abso- 
futely  annihilates  the  slave  trade  on 
coast  as  far  as  colonial  jurisdiction 
extends.  It  protects  and  fosters 
Christian  missions,  and  therefore  has 
proved  the  only  means  by  which 
evangelic  efforts  in  Africa  have  been 
to  any  extent  practicable  or  success- 
ful. With  so  comprehensive  adap- 
tations and  tendencies  for  good  to 
Siis  country  and  to  Africa,  and  with 
so  triumphant  results  already  realiz- 
ed, the  matter  of  surprise  is  that 
the  giant  energies  of  this  nation,  as 
of  one  man,  are  not  roused,  rallied 
and  concentrated  on  colonization  as 
the  hope  of  the  colored  race  in  two 
hemispheres,  and  a  twice-blessed 
work  of  beneficence  and  mercy.  How 
irresistible  ought  to  be  the  appeal  of 
the  commonwealth  of  Liberia  to  the 
heart  of  every  American  patriot  who 
loves  republican  government  and  in- 


stitutions !  That  commonwealth  is 
the  first  attempt  by  the  citizens  of 
this  country  to  plant  in  a  foreign 
land  the  peculiar  political  institutions 
of  their  own.  That  which  the  Scrip- 
tures so  beautifully  describe  as  a  truth 
in  the  natural  history  of  the  parent 
Eagle,  seems  now  to  be  metaphori- 
cally true  of  our  national  Eagle : 
'*  She  stirreth  up  her  nest,  fluttereth 
over  her  young,  spreadeth  abroad 
her  wings,  taketh  them,  beareth 
them  upon  her  wings." 

Ours  has  borne  away  her  firstling 
and  left  him  on  the  heights  of  Cape 
Mesurado,  to  mount  thence  on  his 
circling  ascent  towards  the  sun,  and 
to  shed  from  his  wings  the  blessings 
of  republican  liberty  on  Africa. 

And  how  powerful  the  impulse 
upon  the  heart  of  every  American 
Christian,  who  loves  and  values  civil 
and  religious  freedom,  to  make  such 
a  political  community  on  the  coast, 
the  medium  through  which  to  spread 
that  glorious  gospel  whose  Dove 
mounts  on  a  loftier  flight  and  purer 
wings  than  eagles',  bearing  in  its  beak 
the  olive  branch  of  proffered  peace 
from  Heaven  to  man,  and  diffusing 
from  every  point  in  its  upward, 
shining  way,  the  light  and  infinite 
i-lessings  of  that  "liberty  wherewith 
Christ  raaketh  free." 


[Reported  for  the  Africau  depositor)-.] 

Annuel   IHfttinfl  of  H)e  Hem  llorkColottiiatiirn    Socxtlr). 


The  thirteenth  anniversary  of  the  New 
York  Colonization  Society  was  held  on 
Wednesday  evening,  May  7,  in  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Mason's  Church,  Bleeker  street,  N.  Y. 

Anson  G.  Phelps,  Esq.,  presided.    The 


Rev.  Dr.  Cone  read  the  35th  chapter  of 
Isaiah,  and,  the  blessing  of  God  was  in- 
voked by  the  Rev  Dr.  De  Witt. 

The  choir  of  the  church  then  sang  in  a 
beautiful  and  exj^-essive  manner,  the  fbl- 
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lowing  ode,  written  for  the  occasion  by 
Mrs.  Mary  M,  Thompson : 

A  Toice  comes  rrom  Liberia, 

It  sounds  across  the  sea ; 
It  rises  o'er  the  mountain  top, 

It  swells  along  the  lea : 
It  issues  from  dark  Afric's  wild, 

In  accents  loud  and  strong: 
(There  roams  the  sable  savage  child — 

There  sounds  the  hunter's  song.) 

It  caUs  for  help  from  those  whose  sires 

Were  once  in  bondage  laid  ; 
A  few  hare  kindled  sacred  fires 

On  altars  newly  made. 
There,  bending  in  the  spicy  groves, 

They  send  up  fervent  prayer ; 
And  where  the  idol  god  has  stood, 

Now  stands  a  temple  there. 

And  oh  !    will  those  who  once  hare  felt 

The  darkness' and  the  thrall, 
Sit  calm,  and  coldly  close  their  ears 

To  Ethiop's  anxious  call  ? 
It  cannot  be ! — for  Afric's  sons. 

With  hearts  and  hands  set  free. 
Will  bear  to  those  benighted  ones 

Light,  Life,  and  Liberty ! 

The  Corresponding  Secretary,  Rev.  Dr. 
Carroll,  then  read  the  annual  report. 

The  Rev.  Wm.  McLain,  Secretary  of 
the  American  Colonization  Society,  was 
then  introduced  to  the  meeting,  and  offered 
the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  scheme  of  African 
Colonization,  by  the  greatness  of  the  ob- 
jects which  it  contemplates,  and  the  suc- 
cess which  has  attended  its  operations,  com- 
mends itself  to  every  patriot,  philanthro- 
pist and  Christian,  and  demands  their 
cordial  sympathy  and  support. 

Mr.  McLain  pointed  out  the  objects  of 
the  Society,  and  the  great  good  it  designed 
and  would  accomplish.  The  prospect* 
and  probabilities  of  colonization  weve 
boundless  for  good.  This  subject  "Ljs 
thoroughly  identified  with  Christiani^Pf  , 
would  make  advancements  as  Chri  jtianity 
advanced. 

He  showed  the  immense  good  which 
colonization  would  achieve  for' the  colored 
people  in  our  own  country— and  that  it 
was  the  only  hope  for  Africa,  and  the  only 
effectual  means  of  arresti'jg  the  slave  trade. 


He  depicted,  in  glowing  language,  th 
unprecedented  and  unparalleled  wrongs  s 
miseries  of  Africa,  despoiled  and  made  th«| 
battle  ground  of  ancient  nations,  and  plun^* 
dered   and   pierced  by  all  the   modern-' 
prostrate  and  torn  on  every  side. 

It  was  a  land  where  the  Prince  of  Dark- 
ness had  drawn  his  bloodiest  sword.  From 
this  land  could  be  heard  the  wailing  cry, 
and  seen  those  streaks  of  darkness  which  ",^ 
were  impressed  upon  every  thing  there. 
A*  curse  bound  inheritance  was  hers. 
For  centuries,  Africa  had  sat  in  sackcloth 
and  ashes.  The  concentrated  ills  of  per- 
petual bondage  were  hers.  All  nations 
robbed  her,  and  rioted  in  her  weakness. 
She  stood  hemmed  in  by  all  Christendom, 
and  was  drained  annually  of  more  than 
150,000  of  her  people.  . 

For  a  hundred  generations  she  had  been 
shrouded  in  darkness,  and  was  now  just 
greeting  the  streaks  of  the  day  of  her  re- 
demption, adorned  but  by  a  single  civilized 
State,  Liberia,  a  gem  upon  her  dark  and 
lacerated  bosom.  Mr.  McLain  spoke  par- 
ticularly of  that  colony  as  comparing  weljt^ 
with  our  own  early  colonies ;  as  having  e^^T/ 
erted  an  influence  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
slave  trade,  and  bound  themselves  in  amity 
by  treaty  with  a  native  population  of  some 
75,000  souls. 

Liberia  sheds  a  new  beauty  for  three 
hundred  miles  along  the  coast.  Heroic 
men — an  Ashmun,  a  Buchanan,  and  many 
others — had  sacrificed  their  lives,  and  the 
foundation  of  a  new  empire  of  Christian  free- 
men had  been  laid  at  a  cost  of  less  than 
$700,000.  This  had  been  done  in  the  face 
of  opposition  from  the  South  and  the  North, 
amid  the  reproaches  of  foes  and  the  apathy 
and  indifference  of  professed  friends.  He 
insisted  that  the  Society  deserved  aid  from 
all — from  patriots,  philanthropists,  and 
Christians— as  an  enterprise  for  civilization, 
for  liberty  and  for  missions.  It  was  compa- 
ratively weak,  in  its  infancy ;  it  needed  sup- 
port ;  it  was  laid  as  a  foundling,  at  the  door 
of  all  Christians,  and  they  should  protect, 
defend,  and  sustain  it  as  their  adopted  child. 
The  cause  of  colonization  was  then  de- 
fended, and  its  fruits  of  good  compared 
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th  other  enterprises,  to  show  that  it  had 
ne  more,  in  a  shorter  time,  than  any  other 
terprise 


He  closed  his  address  with  an  urgent  ap- 
al  for  funds  to  enable  the  Society  to 
rry  forward  its  stupendous  operation: 


I  science  were  violated,  and  in  many  cases 
j  the  best  and  noblest  men  were  cast  down, 
who  sealed  their  attachment  to  truth  with 
I  the  sacrifice  of  all  things,  and  in  not  a  few 
cases  with  their  blood.  How  slow  was  their 
j  early  growth,  liow  severe  their  discipline 
After  singing  an  ode  by  the  choir,  the  j  and  trials;  but  when  three  millions,  they 
lev.  Dr.  Parker,  of  Philadelphia,  then  rose  ,  rose  a  free  nation— and  now  nearly  twenty 
iud  offered  the  following  resolution  : 


nan. 


I  millions,  their  course  is  onward  and  who 

I  shall  prescribe  limits  to  their  numbers  or 

God  has  sent  millions  of  Africans 

thousands  are 


Resolved,  That  the  providence  of  God  in 
ccomplishing  great  national  objects  should  j'  power 
Dcourage  us  in  the  work  of  colonization,    h  to  be  educated    among  us 

The  speaker  was   anxious   to  impress  j|  now,  (in  an  important  sense,)  educated,  and 
iipon  his  hearers  the  inanner  in  which  God  |j  we  have  sent  to  Africa  a  fac  simile  of  our 


icted  for  the  improvement  of  the  races  of 


institutions;  and  under  circumstances  far 
more  auspicious  than  attended  the  planting 


}' 


If  we  ascertain  something  of  the  laws  of  ii  of  the  colonies  in  this  country.  The  African 
God's  providence  in  effecting  great  national  |  colonists  were  doing  far  more  for  the  natives 

in  their  country  than  our  fathers  did  for  the 
natives  here.  This,  in  the  view  of  the 
speaker,  was  the  design  of  God.  It  was  the 
manner  in  which  he  acted  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  great  good.  Some  of  our 
fathers  saw,  as  with  the  ken  of  prophecy, 
what  must  be  the  result  of  the  coloriies  that 
had  been  planted  here.  He  predicted  a 
corresponding  triumph  for  Africa. 

It  is  common,  in  God's  providence,  that 
great  things  and  changes  move  on  slowly, 
and  then  grow  great  suddenly.  It  has  been 
so  ia  our  history,  we  may  expect  the  same 
to  be  true  of  Liberia. 

You  have  seen  Governor  Roberts.  He 
is  modest,  unpretending — his  messages  are 
marked  by  good  sense  and  judgment — he 


changes,  (said  Dr.  P.,)  it  is  wise  for  us  to 

Fall  in  with  them.    Howwasthe  providence 

i)f  God  towards  Israel:  He  sent  them  into 

slavery — into  bondage  among  a  peopls  then 

Ihe  most  learned  and  wise  of  all  the  nations, 

od  he  left  them  in  slavery  four  hundred 

ears.    Then  how  did  He  bring  them  out? 

fot  by  the  Egyptians — but  by  a  high  band 

le  raised  up  men  among  themselves  to  be 

their  leaders,  and  planted  them  as  a  colony 

in  a  distant  land,  when  in  700  years  they 

became  the  most  eminent  and  illustrious,  if 

we  regard  their  whole  character,  of  all  the 

uations  of  the  world. 

This  to  human  reason  may  seem  strange; 
but  it  has  ever  been  God's  providence  to 
overcome  by  the  weak.     Again:  when  the 


advent  of  Christ  drew  nigh,  the  Jews  were  ij  moves  on  steadily — his  policy  is  peace  and 
dispersed  abroad,  sent  into  bondage  among  i  good  will  to  the  natives  and  to  all  men. 
the  Romans,  and  they  built  theirsynagcgues,  I!  Should  we  live  a  hundred  years,  (and  we 
and  worshiped  the  God  of  their  fathers  in  !  shall,  in  this  world  or  another  from  which 


their  exile  and  their  slaver)',  and  Hius  con- 
tributed, when  apostles  selected  and  en- 
dowed went  forth  to  preach  the  gospel  from 


we  may  observe  this)  we  may  be  surprised 
at  the  opinions  then  entertained  of  this  Li- 
berian  Governor.    The  greatness  of  great 


Jerusalem,  and  they  received  it,  to  spread  |!  men  is  not  felt  by  their  associates  and  the 
the  truth  through  all  the  boundaries  of  the  l]  generation  that   surrounds  them,  who  see 


Roman  empire.  Their  synagogues  became 
churches  in  which,  with  renovated  Pagans, 
they  worshiped   Him  who  was  crucified. 

So  of  our  Puritan    fathers.    They    fled 
from  oppression,  in  which  the  rights  of  con- 
12 


their  faults,  as  by  those  in  after  times. 

The  time  would  come  for  honoring  Go- 
vernor Roberts,  as  the  time  had  come  for 
honoring  the  name  of  AS'ashington.  From 
3,000,  Liberia  would  become  100,000 — from 
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a  few  vessels,  she  would  be  the  owner  of 
fleets.  The  ratio  would  run  up  and  the 
colony  would  loom  up  in  the  charity  of  this 
world.  She  would  appeal  to  us  to  endow 
her  colleges  and  her  schools. 

We  have  had  enough  of  dreaming  philan- 
thropy—enough of  what  had  been  called 
liberty — in  tones  that  claimed  to  reach  to 
Heaven,  but  in  language  of  hellish  excite- 
ment. The  practical  fiiends  of  the  co- 
lored man  were  denounced  by  those  who 
had  done  nothing  for  his  good. 
«:5J  God's  providence  should  encourage  us. 
'This  colony  when  it  rises  to  a  population 
of  fifty  thousand,  and  is  extending  far  abroad 
in  Africa  its  influence,  may  bind  to  it  the 
hearts  of  the  colored  race  in  all  this  conti- 
nent, and  the  men,  of  energy  among  them 
may  hasten  to  that  shore,  and  thus  that  co- 
lony now  so  feeble  may  suddenl}'  expand 
itself,  and  cast  its  broad  protection  over  the 
bleeding  form  of  Africa.  God,  to  use  a  quaint 
word  of  Bishop  Hall,  may  do  by  a  fetch 
tins  great  work,  and  compass  more  than  our 
sanguine  hopes  anticipate.    It  seems  evi- 


dent to  me  that  he  has  sent  these  Africa 
among  us  for  a  great  design  of  good 
their  race,  let  us  discern  this  wisdom  befori 
the  whole  plan  is  accomplished.  Let 
break  our  boxes  of  precious  ointments  when 
we  have  them,  and  enjoy  as  well  as  imp 
their  fragrance. 

I  noticed,  said  Dr.  P.,  the  allusion  of  myj'l 
brother  to  the  Eagle  as  an  emblem  of  outil 
liberty,  and  of  the  propagation  of  this  liber- 
ty in  Africa.    Surely   that    glorious   E^.J, 
gle  must  expand  its  wings  and    triumph 
there.  ■  ; 

The  gray  forest  Eagle,  where,  where  has  he  sped. 
Does  he  shrink  to  his  eyrie  and  shiyer  with  dread  i 
Does  the  glare  blind  his  eye  ?  Has  the  terrible  blast 
On  the  wing  of  the  sky  king  a  fear  fetter  cast  ? 
No,  no,  the  brave  Eagle  ;  he  thinks  not  of  fright,    ■ 
The  wrath  of  the  tempest  but  rouses  delight. 
To  the  flash  of  the  lightning  his  eye  casts  a  gleam, 
To  the  shriek  of  the  wild  blast  he  echoes  his  scream, 
And  with  front  like  a  warrior  that  speeds  to  the  fiay^ 
And  a  clapping  of  pinions  he's  up  and  away, 
Away,  O  away  soars  he  fearless  and  free, 
What  recks  the  sky's  strife,  its  monarch  is  he. 

The  doxology  was  then  sung,  and  the 
meeting  adjourned. 


D 


£l)t    ^latie    Sralit. 


"British  slave  trading  exisrminated? 
It  is  a  lie.  There  is  no  other  word  appro- 
priate to  the  case.  It  is  a  lie — a  gross, 
a  palpable,  an  '  enormous '  lie.  It  is 
proved  to  be  a  lie  by  Zulueta's  trial.  It  is 
proved  to  be  a  lie  by  Mr.  Foster's  white- 
washing committee." 

Such  was  the  exckmaiioa  of  a 
London  editor,  about  a  year  ago. 
Is  it  true  1  and  if  true,  what  apolo- 
gy, what  palliation  can  be  offered  ? 
Here  is  the  report  of  Zulueta's  trial, 
— a  London  pamphlet  of  ninety-six 
pages, — and  here  is  the  report  of 
"  Mr.  Foster's  white-washing  com- 
mittee ; ''  and  here  are  other  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  same  subject. — 
Let  us  examine  them. 

Pedro  de  Zulueta,  jr.,  of  the  firm 


of  Zulueta  &  Co.,  London,  was  tried 
before  the  Central  Criminal  Court 
of  the  city  of  London,  on  the  27th, 
28th,  and  30th  of  October,  1843,  on 
a  charge  of  slave  trading.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  fatigue  our  readers  with 
all  the  complicated  details  of  the  evi- 
dence. The  facts  material  to  the 
present  question  are  as  follows : 

Zulueta  &  Co.  were  commission 
merchants,  transacting  business  for 
Don  Pedro  Martinez,  of  Cadiz ;  Pe- 
dro Martinez  &  Co.,  of  Havana ; 
Blanco  &  Cavallo,  of  Havana ;  and 
others,  in  South  America  and  the 
West  Indies.  From  those  houses, 
they  received  consignments  of  sugar. 


lochineal,  and  other  merchandize, 
fhich  they  sold,  and  disposed  of  the 
)roceeds  according  to  instructions 
•eceived.  Zulueta  knew,  from  com- 
non  report,  that  Martinez,  of  Cadiz, 
md  Martinez  &  Co.,  of  Havana, 
were  engaged  in  the  slave  trade.  He 
knew,  in  the  same  way,  that  Galli- 


long  been  in  the  employment  of  Pe- 
dro Martinez.  The  purchase  money 
was  furnished  by  Zulueta  &  Co.,  on 
account  of  Martinez  ;  and  the  vessel 
was  mortgaged  to  Martinez  as  se- 
curity. Zulueta  at  first  instructed 
Jennings  not  to  give  more  than  £500, 
but  afterwards  paid  £650.     She  was 


nas,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  was  [i  supposed  to  be  worth  £1,400.  The 
a  slave  mart;  though  he  professed  ii  vessel  was  then  named  ihe  Augusta, 
not  to  know  that  there  was  no  law- 1  and  chartered  by  Martinez,  through 
ful  commerce  there.  In  the  course  ,i  Zulueta  &  Co.,  for  a  voyage  to  Gal- 
of  twenty  years,  he  had  shipped  .  Unas,  with  Jennings  as  master.  She 
goods  to  the  amount  of  £20,000,  or ;;  was  taken  from  Portsmouth  to  Liver- 
£22,000,  to  Africa,  nearly  all  of;;  pool,  received  a  cargo  suitable  for 
which  was  shipped  to  Gallinas,  on  :j  the  African  trade,  and  sailed  for  Gal<- 
account  of  Martinez,  and  .Martinez  1  linas ;  Zulueta  paying  the  bills,  on 
&  Co.     These  goods  appeared  to  be    account  of  Martinez.     She  was  con- 


such  as  might  be  used  for  lawful  pur- 
poses, but  are  needed  for  the  pur- 
chase and  subsistence  of  slaves. 
Jrhey  had  been  consigned  to  different 
persons ;  sometimes  to  Pedro  Blanco, 
who,  Zulueta  said,  '■  was,  for  a  cer-  | 
tain  time,  an  agent  of  Pedro  Martinez 
on  the  coast."     They  also  accepted 


signed  to  three  notorious  slave  traders 
at  Gallinas. 

On  leaving  the  Irish  channel,  a 
heavy  gale  came  on ;  the  ship  was 
damaged  and  endangered,  and  the 
crew  insisted  on  pulling  back  to 
Cork,  not  more  than  one  hundred 
miles  distant,  with  a  fair  wind  ;    but 


bills  drawn  by  Pedro  Blanco  and  |;  Jennings  pressed  on  for  nineteen 
other  "people  on  the  coast,"  to  be';  days,  against  adverse  winds,  to  Ca- 
paid  out  of  funds  in  their  hands  be-  !;  diz.  From  Cadiz  she  carried  letters 
longing  to  Martinez,  Martinez  &.  Co.,  \:  from  Martinez  to  the  consignees  at 
or  Blanco  &  Cavallo.  |;  Gallinas.       There    wns    proof  that 

In  1839,  a  vessel  called  the  Go- ;  touching  at  Cadiz  for  iliese  letteis 
lupchick,  under  the  Russian  flag,  but '  was  a  part  of  the  oi  iginal  plan  of  the 
with  a  Spanish  master  and  crew,  and  ;|  voyage,  as  understood  by  Martinez 
fully  equipped  for  the   slave  trade,    and  Jennings. 


The  letters  contained 
abundant  instructions  concerning  cer- 
tain slave  trading  operations  ;  and 
one  of  them  authorized  the  con- 
sitrnees  to  employ   the  Augusta  in 


was  captured  on. the  coast  of  Africa, 
and  sent  to  England,  where  the  Rus- 
sian consul  interfered,  and  at  length 
she  was  sold  at  auction.  There  was 
some  uncertainty  as  to  the  real  pur-  j!  procuring  supplies  for  ilie  slaves  on 
chaser.  The  ostensible  purchaser  i|  hand,  or  articles  for-  the  purchase  of 
was    Thomas  Jennings,   who   had '!  other  slaves  5  and  adds :— You  may 
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also  employ  the  aforesaid  vessel  in 
any  matter  of  extreme  urgency,  and 
in  the  service  of  that  factory  ;  for 
I  feel  assured  that  the  master  will 
object  to  nothing."  On  arriving  off 
Gallinas,  she  was  taken  by  a  British 
cruiser,  sent  to  Sierra  Leone,  and 
there  condemned.  Her  guilty  con- 
nection witli  the  slave  trade  was  so 
evident  fr(^m  the  letters  found  on 
board,  that  Jennings  attempted  no 
defence, 

Zulueta's  trial  was  for  his  partici- 
pation in  fitting  out  the  Augusta. 
The  question  was,  whether  he  was 
aware  of  the  character  of  her  voyage. 
The  letters  put  on  board  at  Cadiz 
would  not  be  used  against  him ; 
though  they  would  have  been  good 
against  Jennings  had  he  been  on 
trial.  The  verdict  was  "Not 
Guilty." 

It  appears,  then,  that  in  England 
a  man  may  act  as  agent  of  the  most 
notorious  slave  traders  on  earth, 
knowing  such  to  be  their  uncontra- 
dicted and  unquestioned  reputation  ; 
that  he  may  buy  and  charter  vessels 
for  them,  to  be  used  in  the  slave 
trade;  purchase  and  ship  supplies 
for  the  slaves  in  the  barracoons,  and 
goods  to  be  bartered  for  slaves,  and 
accept  and  pay  their  bills  growing 
out  of  their  slave  trading  transactions, 
and  it  is  all  lawful ;  provided  that  he 
knows  the  character  of  the  business 
only  by  common  report.  If  he 
should  receive  and  execute  an  order 
to  buy  and  ship  so  many  pieces  of 
cotton  to  be  used  in  the  slave  trade, 
he  would  be  guilty ;  but  if  he  re- 
ceives  an   order  from    a   notorious 


slave  trader  to  buy  so  many  pieceal 
of  cotton  and  ship  them  to  welli 
known  slave  traders  at  Gallinas,^ 
where  there  is  no  trade  but  the  slave; 
trade;  and  if  he  only  executes  that' 
order,  asking  no  questions  for  con-' 
science's  sake,  it  is  all  right. 

The  advantage  which  slave  trader* 
may  derive  from  such  an  agency  in 
England,  are  manifest.  The  slaves 
must  be  bought,  almost  wholly,  with 
goods  of  British  manufacture.  The 
means  of  carrying  on  the  trade  are 
procured,  of  necessity,  principally 
in  England ;  and  the  rest  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  other  countries  where 
the  slave  trade  is  unlawful.  Agents 
in  the  countries  from  which  the  ne- 
cessary articles  must  be  procured^ 
who  can  buy  and  ship  them  inno^ 
cently,  are  almost  indispensable  to 
the  existence  of  the  traffic,  and  quitw-Vi 
indispensable  to  its  most  successful 
prosecution.  Don  Pedro'  Martinez 
is  perfectly  aware  of  the  value  of 
these  arrangements.  In  one  of  the 
letters  found  on  board  the  Augusta, 
dated  "  Cadiz,  December  10, 1840," 
and  addressed  to  "  Don  Ignacio  Pe- 
rez Rollo,  Gallinas,"  one  of  the  con- 
signees, he  says  : — "  The  friends  at 
New  York  and  London  have  replied 
to  me,  relative  to  their  being  willing 
to  satisfy  the  bills  you  may  draw  on 
them ;  which  would  facilitate  giv- 
ing a  somewhat  greater  impulse  to 
business."  No  doubt  it  would,  as 
it  would  enable  them  to  purchase 
cotton,  gunpowder,  rum,  and  tobac- 
co, more  advantageously  ;  but  how 
are  Zulueia  &  Co.,  of  London,  or 
Peter   Harmony   &.   Co.,    of   New 
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York,  on  whom  he  was  to  draw  in 
preference,  to  know  whether  those 
bills  represented  the  profits  of  the 
slave  trade,  or  of  the  trade  in  palm 
oil,  sugar,  or  cochineal  ?  If  the  lat- 
ter; it  is  evidently  an  honest  busi- 
ness. 

Let  us  repress  our  indignation  for 
a  few  moments,  and  look  at  this 
matter  calmly.  Our  laws  on  this 
subject,  we  believe,  are  somewhat 
stricter  than  those  of  England ;  but 
might  nothing  of  the  kind  happen 
here  1  Suppose  that  Martinez  sends 
a  cargo  of  Mexican  goods,  the  pro- 
duce of  "  free  labor  " — for  he  deals 
largely  in  such — to  Peter  Harmony 
&  Co.,  who  sell  them  for  him.  He 
then  authorizes  "  Don  Ignacio  Perez 
RoUo,  of  Gallinas,"  to  buy  so  many 
pieces  of  cotton  of  any  American 
trader  whom  he  may  find  at  Cape 
Mount,  or  Sherbro,  or  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  pay  for  it  by  drawing  bills  on 
Peter  Harmony  &  Co.  It  is  a  very 
great  convenience  to  the  slave  trader  ; 
but  what  is  to  be  done  about  it  ? 
Peter  Harmony  owes  the  money,  and 
must  pay  it;  even  if  he  knows  what 
the  cotton  was  bought  for. 

Take  another  case.  In  our  April 
number  we  gave  an  account  of  the 
sale  of  the  Atalanta,  of  New  York, 
to  slave  traders,  and  of.  her  sailing 
for  Havana  with  more  than  400 
slaves  on  board.  Suppose  that  some 
agent  of.  Martinez  was  the  pur- 
chaser, which  is  not  at  all  improba- 
ble; that  he  paid  Captain  Johnson 
for  the  Atalanta  by  a  draft  on  Peter 
Harmony  &  Co. ;  and  that  they  are 
indebted  to  Martinez,  as  before  sup- 


posed. In  such  a  case,  the  New 
York  house  owes  the  money,  and 
must  pay  it. 

In  fact,  it  is  impossible  for  any 
merchant  absolutely  to  secure  his 
business  againsf  the  possibility  of 
being  made  indirectly  subservient  to 
the  convenience  of  slave  traders. 
Guard  himself  as  he  can,  something 
that  he  sells  may  get  into  their  hands ; 
and  the  price  of  something  that  he 
buys  may  go  into  their  pockets.  All 
that  can  reasonably  be  demanded  of 
a  meichant,  is,  that  he  shall  make 
no  voluntary  contribution  to  their 
success. 

Another  consideration.  If  Zulueta 
Si  Co.  had  no  capital  of  their  own, 
Martinez  could  not  safely  trust  them 
with  property,  nor  could  they  suc- 
cessfully transact  his  business,  to 
the  amount  of  some  lens  of  thousands 
annually.  It  takes  British  capital  to 
make  a  good  London  agent  for  a  Span- 
ish slave  trader.  British  capital  is  em- 
ployed in  the  agency  for  "  sugar  and 
cochineal,"  and  so  gets  mixed  up 
with  the  Spanish  capital  that  trades 
in  sugar,  cochineal,  and  slaves,  and 
thus  becomes  subservient  to  the 
slave  trade.  Any  one  may  see  how 
easy  it  is  for  a  British  merchant,  of 
more  avarice  than  conscience,  to  let 
his  capital  get  mixed  up  in  this  way, 
to  almost,  any  extent,  without  ex- 
posing himself  to  the  law.  And  who 
can  doubt  that  it  is  done — deliberate- 
ly and  profitably  done — to  a  vast 
amount  ?  Not  improbably,  more 
than  half  the  capital  employed  in  the 
slave  trade,  is  British ;  and  very 
possibly,  a  large  part  of  the  rest  is 
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American.  This,  of  course,  is  mere  I 
conjecture  ;  for  if  we  were  able  to ! 
prove  it  against  any  American  mer- 
chant, we  should  soon  stop  his  ope- 
rations. Still,  when  we  think  of  the 
immense  profits  of  the  slave  trade, 
the  facilities  for  indirect  and  unde- 
tected participation  in  it,  and  the  su- 
premacy of  avarice  in  many  minds, 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  on 
the  subject. 
f<  We  will  now  look  at  another,  a 

more  direct  and  more  startling  case 
of  subserviency  to  the  convenience 
of  slave  traders.  Lieut,  Charles 
H.  Bell,  of  the  U.  S.  brig  Dolphin, 
in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  dated  «  New  York,  July  28, 
1840,"  says: 

"  Most  of  the  slavers  sent  into  Sierra 
Leone  have  such  articles  on  board  as  are 
used  in  trafficing  for  slaves.  When  the 
vessels  are  cosidemned,  these  articles  are 
sold  at  public  auction — are  piirchased  by 
1  an  Englishman  there  who  is  said  to  be  the 

agent  of  Pedro  Blanco,  the  great  slave 
dealer  at  Gallinas.  Whether  this  is  the  case 
or  not,  is  of  little  consequence  ;  they  are 
put  on  board  of  an  English  cutter  belong- 
ing to  this  man,  who  carries  them  to  Gi;!ii- 
i  nas,  and  lands  them  at  his  pleasure.    This 

i  is   well  known  to  every  person  at  Sierra 

j  Leone ;  and,  in  conversation  with  the  Go- 

vernor, when  he  made  some  remarks  on  th° 
1  shameful  use  of  our  flag  in  this  trade,  I 

1  spoke  to  him  on  the  subject ;   stated  that 

'  the  slave  trade  was  encouraged  and  abetted 


House  of  Commons,  on  the  state  of 

the  British  possessions  on  the  west. 

coast  of  Africa."      That  portion  of 

their  report,    presented   in   August, 

1842,  which  relates  to  the  subject 

before  us,  we  give  entire  : 

"  We  now  come  to  the  question  which 
hsLS  of  late  excited  so  much  interest  and 
feeling— that  of  the  facilities  which  British 
commerce  is  charged  with  having  furnished 
to  the  slave  trade,  and  to  the  extent  and 
nature  of  tiie  connexion  which  exists  be- 
tween them — a  question   which   must  be 
considered  dispassionately  and  i^o'ierly.  ra- 
ther with  a  view  to  what  is  best  for  the  ob- 
ject, upon  the  whole,  and  to  what  is  practi- 
cable, than  to  what  might  at  first  appear  to 
be  desirable,  and  what  might  be  perhaps  a 
partial  good,  producing  possibly,  in  other 
ways,  a  greater  evil.    Now,  in  the   first 
place,  it  IS  fair  to  state  that  we  have  no  evi- 
dence, or  reason  to  believe,  that  any  British 
merchant,  concerned  in  the  trade  with  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  either  owns  or  equips 
any  vessel  engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  or 
has  any  share  in  the  risks  or  profits  of  any 
slave  trade  venture.    The  charge   is  this, 
and  it  must  be  admitted,  that  whether  by 
selling  condemned  slave  vessels  back  to 
slave  dealers,  which  is  the  rarer  case,  or, 
which  is  the  more  common,  by  selling  to 
slave  dealers  lawful  goods,  which  are  after- 
wards   employed    in    barter    for     slaves, 
(whether  circuitously  by  sale  to  merchants 
in  Cuba  and  Brazil,  or  directly  on  the  coast 
of  Africa.)  the  British  merchant  and  manu- 
facturer does,  in  common  with  the  mer- 
chants of  other  nations,  furnish  very  con- 
siderable facilitiss  for  the  slave  trade. 

"  Itmast  further  be  admitted,  that,  owing 
to  the  equipment  article  in  our  recent 
treaties,  %vhich  has  prevented  the  actual 
slaver  from  lioveringon  the  coast  in  safety, 
I  a  large  po.^don  of  the  goods  necessary  for 
the  slave  trade  is  driven  into  vessels  inno- 


by  such  proceedings  under  the  very  eye  of  |1  cent  in  their  apparent  character,  but  sub- 


his  Government.  He  said  he  was  sensible 
of  it;  but,  as  this  was  a  Zeg-a/ traffic,  he  could 
not  prevent  it.  British  as  well  as  Ameri- 
can and  French  merchant  vessels  are  also 
engaged  in  supplying  these  slave  stations 
with   provisions,  and   even  luxuries,   for 


seivin;  the  purposes  of  the  slaver;  and 
that,  in  consequence,  a  somewhat  larger 
portion  of  this  kind  of  traffic  may  possibly 
now  pass  directly  from  the  English  or  other 
merchants  to  the  coast  of  Africa  than  here- 
tofore, when  those  supplies  went  rouud  by 


which  they  are  well  paid,  and  for  want  of  1  Cuba  and  Brazil  in  the  slavers  themselves, 
which  they  could  not  exist."  I  without  risk  of  capture.  ^ 

"Now,  an  opinion  has  prevailed,  and  that 

Incredible  as  these  statements  may    ;„  ^gry  influential  quarters,  and  it  runs 

appear,  their  truth  is  more  than  ad-    through  Doctor  Madden's  report,  that  at 

^'^  I  least  such  direct  dealing  is  illegal,  and 

mittedby  "  Mr.  Foster's  white-wash-    punishable  under  the  statute  of  5  Geo.  IV, 

committee 


ing 


in    nthpr    words   11  c  5 ;  and,  if  not  so  already,  the  same  par- 
m    otner   woras,  ||  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  Parliament  to  make  it 


the  "  Select  committee  of  the  British  II  so  by  new  enactment;    and  some  even 
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would  extend  it  to  all  connexion,  however 
indirect,  in  wliich  a  guilty  kiio\vled2;e  of 
the  destination  of  the  goods  or  of  the  vrssol 
:'  could  be  presumed.  Now,  this  view  of  the 
act  is  not  unnatural,  owing  to  the  5enera] 
and  comprehensive  nature  of  its  lan^;uagej 
and  to  the  desire  which  must  naturally  ex- 
ist to  understand  it  in  as  comprehensive  a 
sense  as  possible,  for  the  obstruction  of  so 
odious  and  detestable  a  traffic  as  the  slave 
trade.  But,  looking  closely  at  the  laii2;uan;e 
of  the  act  itself,  and  to  the  interpretation 
put  upon  it  by  the  law  oiiicers  of  the 
Crown,  as  alluded  to  by  the  undersecretary  t 
of  the  colonies,  in  his  letter  to  Doctor  | 
Madden,  April,  18-12,  and  to  the  opinion  of; 
the  attorney  g;neral  in  tlie  case,  inserted 
in  the  evidence,  we  cannot  affiim  it  to  be 
illegal  now,  and  we  shall  presently  state  to 
,  the  House  why,  however  reluct.intly  we 
may  come  to  the  conclusion,  we  are  not 
prepared  to  recommend  that  it  should  be 
made  so.  .  ' 

"!Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  difficult  to 
consider  or  to  make  that  illegal  which  is  ■ 
and  has    been   done   at   Sierra  Leone  for  ' 
years,  by  a  court  of  judicature,  (in  doing  1 
so,  acting   under   treaties   and   under  the  i 
sanction  of  an  act  of  Parliament,  namely,)  | 
selling  publicly,  and  to  the  higliest  bidder,  ' 
prize  vessels  and  prize  goods  condemned  [ 
for   slave    dealing,   indiscriminately,   and  ; 
without  precaution  or  restriction,  to  per-  i 
sons  of  all   descriptions,   including  slave  ! 
ealers  themselves,  and  which,  in  regard  i, 
:o  vessels  at  least,  had  been  practised  in  ji 
that  colony,  by  persons  of  high  character  | 
and  station,  unreproved.     Bat,  if  it  should  i 
be  made  illegjl  hereafter  to  sell  a  vessel  to  il 
a  party  concerned  in  the  traffic  in  slaves,  !' 
the  n?xf  question,  and  one  that  a  legisla- 
tive body  mu^t  consider,  is,  in  what  man-  !■ 
ner  shall  such  a  prohibition  be  enforced?  r 
A  bond  that  the  vessel  shall  not  be  dis-  ' 
posed  of  to  a  slave  dealer  has  been   pro-  '' 
posed;   but   how  shall  the  vessel  be  pre-  ! 
vented  from  passing  very  shortlv  from  hand  '. 
to  hand,  till  it  reaches  an  unlawful  owner?  ' 
And  is  it  not  unwise  for  the  law  to  attempt  : 
that  which  it  has  so  little  means  of  elfectu- 
ally  enforcing?     There  seems  no  leinedy  |i 
for  this,  which,  at  Sierra  Leone,   in   the  1 
heart  of  the  slave  trade,  and. where  the  ves-  l| 
sel  is  often  sold  for  half  its  value,  is  an  evil  j' 
substantially  as  well  as  in  feeling,  but  that  I 
of  extending  the  provisions  of  those  treaties  :, 
which  direct  that  a  slave  vessel  shall  be  i| 
broken  up,  nijf  sold,  and  altering  our  own  !' 
muntcipal  laws  to  the  same  etfect.  ; 

"  But,  in  regard  to  goods  and  merchandize,  I' 
should  the  committee  advise  the  House  to  || 
make  such  dealing  illegal  ?  Now,  all  the  |! 
witnesses,  even  those  who  advocate  this  j 
view  most  strongly,  admit  that  legitimate  ' 
trade,  by  which  is  meant  the  exchange  of  i,' 
merchandize  for  produce,  is   mo-t  bene- '' 


ficial  to  Africa,  and  co-operates  materially 
with  the  cruiser  in  his  operations,  whether 
directly  by  tlie  assistance  and  information 
with  which  the  British  trader  supplies  him, 
or  indirectly  by  diminishing  the  necessity 
of  a  tra'ie  in  slaves,  as  the  means  of  pro- 
curing European  or  otiier  goods.  They 
admit  that  notliing,  therefore,  v.ould  be 
more  iniiirioiis  to  the  interests  of  Africa 
t;.,>n  to  Piteifere  n.a;crially  with  tiie  opera- 
tions of  lawful  commei'ce.  It  appears, 
moreover,  that  in  every  place  on  the  coast 
norlii  of  tiie  line,  (to  which  limits  our  in- 
quiries have  maii  ly  been  coniincd,)  with 
the  exception  of  perhaps  two  or  three 
points,  a  lawful  trade  of  more  or  less  ex- 
tent is,  or  has  been,  carried  on  coiitempo- 
raneou.-Iy  with,  r-iid  olien,  nay  ::incraiiv, 
by  the  same  persons  as  the  slave  trade. 
T!..?y  have  told  us  that  the  sa;;ie  goods, 
such  as  cottons,  rum,  tobacco,  guns,  and 
:::;npowder,  are  employed  in  bolii  ti'ades  ; 
and  tliat.  although  those  employed  in  the 
slave  trade  are  olten  of  an  interior  descrip- 
tion, yet  th.it  quality  alone  will  not  furnish 
the  means  of  distinguisliing  between  the 
one  and  the  oilier,  and  that,  practically, 
there  are  no  means  of  making  such  a  dis- 
tinction :  they  I'.ave  told  us  that  any  re- 
striction on  trainc  which  they  would  recom- 
'  mend  must  therefore  be  conlined  to  places 
or  persons  /solely  or  principally  concerned 
in  the  slave  trade,  and  that  the  law  should 
not  attempt  to  interfere  with  anj'  other. 
The  question  still  remains,  Low  this  is  to 
be  carried  out. 

"  With  regard  to  tliose- places  where  the 
slave  trade  has  been  rxtinguisiied,  no  diffi- 
culty will  arise  ;  but  with  regard  to  those 
places,  not  few  in  number  nor  of  slight  iin- 
portance,  where,  as  in  Bissao  now,  and  as 
it  has  been,  and  ma}-  be  again,  in  the  Brass 
and  Bonny  rivers,  the  most  important 
marts  lor  lawful  trade  upon  the  coast  of 
Af-ica,  a  trade  in  produce  and  slaves  is 
carried  en  together,  r.nd  by  the  saline  per- 
sons :  or  where,  as  in  Vv'hydah  ai^d  Popo, 
a  trade  in  produce  has  been  2'radualiy 
growing  up  and  gaining  upon  tne  slave 
trade,  in  proportion  as  the  enterprise  of  the 
British  merchant  pushes  on  t'le  one,  and 
the  vigilance  of  tlie  British  cruiser  checks 
and  cripples  the  other,  how  should  the  Le- 
gislature deal  with  them  ?  Shall  they  be 
lawful  or  unlawful  poits  or  persons?  \Vh:.t 
is  to  lecalize  the  tialiic  in  s-.ch  cases? 
^\'hat  proportion,  or  what  po^^i  i\e  aiiiount, 
of  lauful  trafhc?  But,  indeed,  how  is  th.T 
lawful  Iratiic  to  spring  up  at  all  under  sucii 
circumstances  of  exclusion  ? 

'■Some  witnesses  have  argued  that  this 
question  of  degree  need  not  be  dellned,  but 
may  be  left  to  be  solved  by  the  practical 
sense  of  a  jury.  By  what  jury  r  In  Eng- 
land or  at  Sierra  Leone?  Under  what  un- 
certainties and  obstructions  would  the  most 
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scrupulous  trader  deal  with  the  coast  of;jin  our  own  lawful  commerce,  if  such  a 
Africa,  if  for  the  misinterpretation  of  s'lch  'i  search  be  applied  to  them, 
instructions,  as  the  nature  of  such  a  case  ij      "  Now,  if  we  were  bound  by  a  rigid  prin- 
will  admit,  by  a  supercarf:;o,  his  vessel  and  .1  ciple  to  do  this,  these  arguments  must  be 

foods  are  liable  to  be  brou;;ht  so:iie  hiin-  |i  rejected,  as  not  affecting  a  case  of  con- 
reds  or  thousamls  of  miles  out  of  their  Ij  science;  but  in  this  case  we  are  not  trying 
course,  to  have  the  question  d>;c\J-:d  by  a  i  the  value  of  a  rigid  principle.  The  prin- 
jury,  whether  .some  person  or  some  factory  !'  ciple  would  be  intelligible  which  dictated 
dealt  with  was  principnlhj  or  not  enzaje'd  ''the  absolute  interdiction  of  all  commerce 
in  the  slave  trade,  it  being  unlawful  if  pr;r.-  with  every  place  from  which  a  single  slave 
cipally,  lawful  if  par liatly,  in  some  un- ;  was  exported;  or,  further  still,  with  every 
known    and    varying    proportion,   so  en-  jl  place  from  which  a  slave  trade  was  carried 

'!  on,  such  as  Cuba  and  Brazil ;  orifitdic- 
'  The  question  for  the  Legislature  tocos- ij  tated  a  prohibition  to  send  goods  where 
sider  is,  whethe;  it  is  worth  while  to  do  all  |  there  was  a  probability  that  tiiey  uiight  be 
this,  to  infuse  so  much  risk  and  uncertain-  ii  exchanged  for  slaves.  But  this  arbitrary 
ty  into  a  trade  which  it  wishes  to  en-  .  and  uncertain  limitation,  so  little  capable 
courage,  which  it  looks  to  as  one  of  the  ..  of  being  referred  to  strict  principle,  and  yet 
main  instruments  for  the  civilization  of  I  so  injurious  to  lawful  commerce,  can  only 
Africa,  for  the  sake  of  interfering  v.ith  so  ;  rest  on  the  ground  of  its  expediency,  of  its 
small  a  proportion  of  the  faciiitiis  which  i  tendency  to  ntlain  or  promote  the  object; 
commerce,  permitted  at  all  with  Africa. '  must  submit  to  be  tried  by  that  test,  and  so 
under  her  present  circumstance?,  miu:  of  :  tried  wil^  he  found  wanting.  It  is  no 
jiecessity  atibrd  more  or  less  to  the  trade  in  :  doubt  galling,  to  a  zealous  ana  gallant  offi- 


slaves.  'For,  unless  all  other  count.nes  cm 
be  persuaded  to  take  the  same  view,  it 
must,  indeed,  be  a  small  proportion,  ard 
little,  indeed,  will  have  been  done  towirJs 
the  object;  an  obstruction  will  merely  hiv-e 
been  laised  for  such  length  of  tiice  as  rciy 
be  required  for  conveying  the  same  goo: 


I  cer,  engaged,  in  the  service  of  his  country 
and  humanit)",  in  watching  anxiously  a 
well-kno'.vn  slaver's  haunt,  to  see  foreign 
vessels,  still  more,  vessels  bearing  his  own 

;  couiitry's  flag,  passing  inwards  and  supply- 
ing those  goods,  though  innocent  in  them- 
selves, which  are  the  medium  of  an  atro- 


from  England,  or  from  foreign  countri?;.  '  cious  traffic;    it  is  not  surprising,  under 


through  other  channels.  ft  wouli  b_ 
merely  a  transfer,  and  a  transfer  to  partirs 
less  friendly  to  the  object,  and  less  u:;der 
control.  We  have  had  ample  evidence  ihit 
foreign  vessels  already  carry  on  this  trade 
to  a  considerable  extent ;  nor  is  there  ar.y 
right,  by  existing  treaty  with  foreign  na- 
tions, nor  can  it  be  expected  that  we  shi::'.! 
obtkin  it,  to  interrupt  foreign  vessels  e.-.- 
gaged  in  such  a  traffic.  But,  ir.dee.i.  l.a.v 
would  it  be  carried  on  ?  The  r:/:.:  cf 
search,  in  any  shape,  is  one,  as  we  kn:w 
by  experience,  that  requires  ti.e  gfiateft 
delicacy  in  carrying  out  with  the  shij'S  r\: 
friendly  nations.  But  what  kind  of  searrh 
must  that  be  which  would  seek  to  ls::.-- 
tain,  on  board  of  an  apparently  inno:  :,t 
vessel,  innocent  in  her  build  a::d  in  i.-r 
equipment,  and  freighted  with  in:n::-r.i 
goods,   whether   the    destination   ot'  sucii 

foods  was  not  made  unlawlul  by  SD.ue 
ocumeut  hidden  in  the  most  obscure  re- 
cesses of  the  vessel  ?  How  prolongei,  hov,- 
minute,  consequently  how  irritating  at  ill 
times,  how  vexatious  ifun-uccessi-.ti ;  I.r.v 
likely  to  be  unsuccessful,  if  not  guiird  cy 
more'  obvious  indications  ;  hov«-  li.-cely.  c<"."i- 
sequently,  to  lead  to  disputes  and  collision; 
among  nations,  most  injurious,  if  r.ot  la'^l. 
to  that  harmonious  co-operation  for  :?.: 
common  object,  which  is  so  absolnt-ly  es- 
sential to  success.  It  must  not  ba  l.st 
sight  of  how  large  a  share  of  these  evils 
must  be  inflicted  on  those  who  are  engaged 


such  circumstances,  that  feeling  should 
have  arisen  which  appears  in  Doctor  Mad- 
den's  report,  and  in  the  evidence  of  several 
especially  the  naval,  witnesses.  It  is  a^L/ 
feeling  natural  and  honorable  in  itself,  and 
we  hope  that  the  English  merchant,  ani- 
mated, as  he  is,  by  the  same  feelings  of 
horror  for  the  slave  trade,  will  endeavor  to 
extend  the  influence  of  tiiose  feelings 
through  the  whole  circle  of  his  transactions. 
But  we  cannot  recommend  that  a  provision 
so  diuicult  to  be  carried  out.  so  vexatious, 
and  yet  so  ineliectual  foj'  its  object,  should 
be  made  the  subject  of  legislation." 

AVhat  answer  shtill  be  given  to 
lliis  rea-roninjr  ?  It  cannot  be  an- 
sweied.  It  is  conclusive.  While 
slaves  can  be  bought  in  Africa  and 
sokl  in  some  other  part  of  the  world, 
legiihition  cannot  "keep  British  com- 
merce, or  American  commerce,  from 
furnishing  facilities  for  the  slave 
trade.  Ko  one,  we  presume,  thinks 
of  establishing  and  enforcing  an  ab- 
solute commercial  non-intercourse 
i!  between   Africa  and  all  the  rest  of 


-^>^^ 
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|ie  world.     Of  course,  then,  a  stop 

iust  be  put  to  the  selling  of  slaves 
^  Africa,  or  to  the  buying  of  slaves 
Brazil  and  in  all  other  countries; 
Rr  the  trade  will  go  on,  and  in  de- 

Sance  of  all  possible  legislative  en- 
actments, will  derive  facilities  from 

lie     general      commerce     of     the 

[rprld. 
We  conclude,  therefore,  that,  in  a 
Rertain  sense,  the  harsh  assertion  of 

li- 


the London  editor  is  true.  The  em- 
ployment of  British  capital  in  fur- 
nishing facilities  for  the  slave  trade 
is  not  abolished  ;  and  what  is  more, 
it  never  can  be  abolished  by  the 
course  of  policy  on  whicTi  the  Brit- 
ish government  has  hitherto  relied. 
For  the  sake  of  Africa,  and  of  hu- 
manity, we  rejoice  to  see  that  some 
of  her  thinking  men  are  at  last  adopt- 
inff  sounder  views. 


(  Concluded  from  page  123  J 
(£0lon  ijQti  p  n    nn&    iHissionfl. 


PART  IV. 

Recapitulation. — Conclusion. 

Such  have  been  the  leading  facts 
in  respect  to  Western  Africa  from  the 
jljime  of  Ibn  Haukal  to  the  present 
day — about  nine  centuries.  From 
the  first  purchase  of  negro  slaves  by 
ortuguese  voyagers,  has  been  402 
years;  from  the  first  discovery  of  the 
negro  country  by  the  Portuguese, 
397  years;  from  the  discovery  of 
Cape  Mesurado,  382  years :  and  from 
the  complete  exploration  of  the  coast 
of  Upper  Guinea,  373  years ;  and 
tliis,  even  if  we  reject  the  accounts  of 
the  French,  who  profess  tq  have  had 
trading  posts  where  Liberia  now  is, 
498  years  ago.  At  our  earliest  dates, 
the  natives  were  idolaters  of  the 
grossest  kind,  polygamists,  slave 
holders,  slave  traders,  kidnappers, 
offerers  of  human  sacrifices,  and 
some  of  them  cannibals.  For  four  cen- 
turies, or  five  if  we  receive  the  French 
account,  they  have  been  in  habits  of 
constant  intercourse  with  the  most 

L profligate,  the  most  licentious,  the 
most  rapacious,  and  in  every  respect 
the  vilest  and  most  corrupting  classes 
of  men  to  be  found  in,  the  civilized 
world — with  slave  traders,  most  of 
'2:z~-  ■  ■""  *■•■ 


but  courage,  and  many  of  whom  com- 
mitted piracy  whenever  they  dared — 
and  with  pirates  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
the  word.  Before  the  year  1600,  the 
influence  of  these  men  had  been  suffi- 
cient to  displace  the  native  languages 
in  the  transaction  of  business,  and 
substitute  the  Portuguese,  which  was 
generally  understood  and  used  in 
their  intercourse  with  foreigners  ;  and 
since  that  time,  the  Portuguese  has 
been  in  like  manner  displaced  by  the 
English.  By  this  intercourse,  the 
natives  were  constantly  stimulated 
to  crimes  of  the  deepest  dye,  and 
thoroughly  trained  to  all  the  vices  of 
civilization  which  savages  are  capa- 
ble of  learning.  During  the  most 
fearful  predominance  of  undisguised 
piracy,  from  1688  to  1730,  their  de- 
moralization wenton,especially  upon 
the  Windward  Coast,  more  rapidly 
than  ever  before,  and  became  so  in- 
tense that  it  was  impossible  to  main- 
tain trading  houses  on  shore;  so  that, 
on  this  account,  as  we  are  expressly 
informed,  in  1730,  there  was  not  a 
single  European  factory  on  that  whole 
coast.  Trade  was  then  carried  on  by 
ships  passing  along  the  coast,  and 
stopping  wherever  the  natives  kin- 
dled a  fire  as  a  signal  for  traflic.  And 
this  continued  to  be  the  usual  mode 
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of  intercourse  on  that  coast,  when 
the  British  Parliament,  in  179 1,  began 
to  collect  evidence  concerning  the 
slave  trade.  Nor  were  factories  re- 
established there,  till  the  slave  trade 
and  its  attendant  vices  had  diminish- 
ed the  darfger  by  depopulating  the 
country.  , 

It  appears,  too,  that  nothing  has 
ever  impeded  or  disturbed  the 
constant  flow  of  this  bad  influence, 
but  colonization  and  its  conse- 
quences. The  Colony  of  Sierra 
Leone  was.  planted,  as  a  means 
of  resisting  and  ultimately  sup- 
pressing the  slave  trade.  The  tes- 
timony which  it  collected  and 
furnished  during  twenty  years  of 
labor  and  suffering,  was  the  princi- 
pal means  of  inducing  the  British 
Parliament  to  pass  the  act  of  1807, 
abolishing  that  traffic.  From  that 
time  to  the  present,  it  has  rendered 
indispensable  assistance  in  all  that 
has  been  done  to  enforce  that  act. 
Through  its  influence,  the  slave  trade 
is  suppressed,  slavery  itself  is  abol- 
ished, and  a  Christian  and  civilized 
negro  community*  of  40,000  or 
50,000  persons  is  established,  on 
the  territory  which  it  controls.  Li- 
beria, only  about  one-third  as  old, 
has  expelled  slave  traders  and  pirates 
from  300  miles  of  coast,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  single  point,  brought  a 
native  population  of  10,000  or  1 5,000, 
by  their  own  consent,  under  the 
protection  and  control  of  a  civilized 
republican  government  which  does 
not  tolerate  slavery,  andbroughtfrom 
60,000  to  100,000  more  to  renounce 
the  slave  trade  and  other  barba- 
rous usages.  Still  later,  another 
British  settlement  of  recaptured  Afri- 
cans on  the  Gambia  has  begun  to  do 
the  same  good  work  in  that  region. 


Beyond  Cape  Palmas,  a  few  BritisI 
Dutch,  and  Danish  forts  overawe 
natives  in  their  immediate  vicinity 
and  one  of  them  protects  a  mi^siog 
Elsewhere,  the  work  is  not  eve 
begun. 

The  summary  of  Christian  mig 
sions  without  colonization  may  be_ 
given  in  a  few  words.  The  Romanj 
Catholics  come  first.  Omitting  the 
French  statement,  of  a  chapel  builti 
at  Elmina  in  1387,  let  us  begin  with] 
the  Portuguese  mission  at  that  place,J 
in  1482.  Romish  missions  contin- 
ued till  that  of  the  Spanish  Capuchins  ji 
at  Sierra  Leone  was  given  up  ia 
1723,  which  was  241  years.  .They/ 
made  no  impression,  except  upon  *t 
their  immediate  dependents  ;  and  <^i 
what  they  made,  was  soon  totally -jv; 
obliterated.  Their  stations  were  nu-,g"| 
merous,  along  the  whole  coast;  but  \i 
every  vestige  of  their  influence  has.v- 
been  gone  for  many  generations.         t.' 

Protestant     missionary    attempts  •• 
were  commenced  by  the   Moravians 
in  1736,  108  years  ago,  and  contin^yi 
ued  till  1770.     Five  attempts    co«^| 
eleven  lives,    and   effected   nothing.  ,  1 
The  account  of  them  scarce  fills  a  "*■ 
page  in  Crantz's   "  History  of  the 
Brethren.'' 

English  attempts  have  been  more 
numerous.  That  of  Capt.  Beaver  at 
Bulama  Island,  in  1792,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  distinctively  of  a 
missionary  character,  though  it  must 
have  contemplated  the  introduction 
and  diffusion  of  Christianity,  as  one 
of  its  results  and  means  of  success. 
It  failed  in  two  years,  and  with  the 
loss  of  more  than  100  lives.  The 
missions  to  the  Foulahs,  in  1795, 
found,  when  at  Sierra  I^eone,  insu- 
perable obstacles  to  success,  and  re- 
turned without  commencing  its  labors. 


•  That  is.  Christian  and  civilized  in  respect  to  the  character  of  its  government  and  insti- 
tutions, and  the  predominant  character  of  the  people ;  though  multitudes  of  the 
inhabitants,  but  lately  rescued  from  the  holds  of  slave  ships,  are  just  beginning  to 
learn  what  Christianity  and    civilization   are. 
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le  three   stations   commenced  by 
le  London,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
jcieties  in  1797,  were  extinct,  and 
fee  of  the  six  missionaries  dead,  in 
100.    The  Church  Missionary  So- 
lely sent  out  its  first  missionaries  in 
7o4;  but  it  was  four  years  before 
ley  could  find  a  place  out  of  the 
deny,  where  they  could  commence 
leir  labors.     They  established  and 
ittempled   to  maintain    ten  stations, 
ija  '.    Fantimania,  Bashia,  CanoflTee, 
Xisa  and  Jesulu,  on  or  near  the  Rio 
Pongas,  Gambler  on  the  Rio  Dembia, 
.Gambier  on  the  Isles  de  Los,  Gamtier 
imong    the    Bagoes,    Goree,     and 
jTongroo  among  the  Bulloms.    Goree 
Vas  given  up  to  the  French  and  aban- 
loned.     The  hostility  of  the  natives, 
Rrho  preferred  the  slave  traders    to 
lem,  drove   the    missionaries   from 
[the  other  nine,  and  forced   tIie.Ti    to 
ike  refuge  in  the  Colony  of  Sierra 
Leone,  the  only  place  where    they 
could  labor  with  safety  and  with  hope. 
Here,  without  counting  Sierra  Leone 
Goree,  are   eighteen   Protestant 
;sionary   attempts  before  the   set- 
tlement   of  Liberia,    all    of  which 
'failed  from  the  influence  of  the  cli- 
mate and  the  hostility  of  the  natives. 
Since  the   settlement  of  Liberia,  at- 
tempts to  sustain  missions    without 
colonial  protection  have  been  made 
at  Half  Cavally,  within   the    territo- 
rial limits  of  Cape  Palmas,  and  at 
Rbckbokah  and  Taboo,  in  its  imme- 
diate vicinity,  and  within  the  reach  of 
its  constant   influence.     The    result 
has  been  already  slated.     The  mis- 
sion of  the  Presbyterian  Board  has 
been  removed  to  Settra  Kroo,  about 
seventeen  miles  from  the  Mississippi 
settlement  at  Sinou.     Death  has  re- 
duced its  numbers  to  a  single  widow, 
who  teaches  a  school.     As  the  Kroos 
have  bound  themselves  by  their  late 
treaty  with    the    Liberian    govern- 
ment,  "  to    foster  and  protect    the 
American  missionaries;"  and  as  the 
mission  is  placed  where   no  hostile 
act  can  long  be  concealed  from  that 


government,  it  may  be  regarded   as 
safe  under  colonial  protection.     The 
mission  of  the  American  Board  has 
been   removed   from   Cape  Palmas, 
about  1,250  miles,  to  the  River  Ga- 
boon, in  Lower  Guinea,  and   placed 
among  a  people,  whom  the  mission- 
aries represent  as  much  superior  to 
any  within  the   region  embraced  in 
these    researches.     Its   labors   here 
commenced  in  July,  1842.     It  is  yet 
uncertain,  therefore,  whether  it  will 
be  able  to  maintain  its  ground,  even 
as  long  as  did  the    English    mission 
at  the  Rio  Pongas.     An  attempt,  the 
success  of  which  is  yet  doubtful,  to 
establish  a   "  Mendi   Mission,"  be- 
tween Sierra    Leone    and    Liberia, 
where   the    vicinity    of  both   those 
colonies  will  diminish  the  danger; 
two  or  three  English  Wesleyan  sta- 
tions, protected  by  the  British  Forts 
on  the  Gold  and  Slave  coasts;  the 
missions  in  South  Africa,    most   of 
which  are  within  the  Cape  Colony, 
and  the  remainder  among  tribes  un- 
der its  influence  and  deriving  safety 
from  its  power;  an  attempt  to  open 
intercourse  with  the  nominal  Chris- 
tians of  Abyssinia;  a  small   English 
mission  to  the  Copts  at   Cairo,   and 
still  smaller  French  missions  at   Al- 
giers— if  this  last  still  exists — com- 
plete the  list,  so  far  es  we  can  learn, 
of  Protestant  missionary  attempts  on 
the  continent  of  Africa.     To  these, 
add  the  attempt  of  Capt.  Beaver  and 
others  to  promote  civilization   by    a 
colony  of  Englishmen  at  Bulama  Is- 
land in  1792.  and  the  late  disastrous 
Niger  Expedition  of  the  British  go- 
vernment, snd  we  have  the  sum  total 
of  Protestant  expeditions  for  the  im- 
provement of  African  character. 

The  failure  of  the  Niger  Expedi- 
tion prostrates  for  the  present,  and 
probably  forever,  the  hope  which  it 
was  intended  to  realize  ;  the  hope  of 
opening  an  intercourse  with  the  less 
demoralized  nations  of  the  inte- 
rior, by  ascending  that  river.  It  has 
shown  that  we  must  reach  the  conn- 
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tries  oa  the  Niger  from  the  west, 
by  the  route  pointed  out  by  Gen. 
Harper  in  1817,  and  followed  by  the 
Portuguese  mulattoes  in  1660.  Of 
all  Atlantic  ports,  Monrovia  is  prob- 
ably the  nearest  to  the  boatable 
waters  of  the  Niger.  The  Atlantic 
termination  of  the  route  must  be 
somewhere  from  Liberia  to  Sierra 
Leone,  inclusive.  Nor  is  there  any 
reason  to  hope  that  this  route  can 
ever  be  made  available  foi  any  put- 
^  pose  of  practical  utility,  till  coloni- 
zation has,  in  a  good  degree,  civi- 
lized the  country  through  which  it 
must  pass.  We  must  begin  by  civi- 
lizing and  Christianizing  the  popu- 
lation on  the  coast.* 

And  this  work  is  going  on  suc- 
cessfully, by  the  colonization  of  the 
coast  with  civilized  men  of  African 
descent.  Sierra  Leone  has  done  much, 
notwithstanding  its  great  and  pecu- 
liar disadvantages.  Its  thousands, 
among  whom  all  the  safety  of  civili- 
zation is  enjoyed,  have  already  been 
mentioned.  Liberia  proper  has  under 
its  jurisdiction,  a  population  of  1 5,000 
or  more,  among  whom  any  mission- 
ary who  can  endure  the  climate,  may 


labor   without  danger  and 
interruption.    Of  these,  rabrel 
10,000  are  natives  of  the  count 
the  process  of  civilization.    Ofi^ 
natives,  about  1,500  are  so  far  ci| 
zed  that  the  heads  of  families  an 
them  are  thought  worthy  to  votei* 
do  vote,  at  elections  ;  353  are 
municanls  in  the  several  churche 
and   the   remainder,   generally,: 
merely  unconverted  human  bei 
who  have  some  respect  for  Chriati 
anity,  and  none  for  any  other  religi(3 
Among  these,  neither  the  slave 
nor    slavery    is  tolerated.     Besid 
these,  numerous  tribes,  comprisling^ 
population     of    from     50,000 
100,000,   and    according    to    son 
s  tate  ments ,  a  s  till  greaternumber,  havii 
placed  themselves  by   treaty  unde 
the  civilizing  influence  of  the  colonj 
have  made  the  slave  trade  and  varioii 
other  barbarous  and  heathenish  usagefl 
unlawful,  and   many  of  them  haTejj 
stipulated  to  foster  and  protect  AmeriJ 
can  missionaries.      The  territory  'of| 
these  allied  tribes  is  supposed  to  i 
tend  halPway  to  the  waters  of  the  I 
ger.  Several  missionary  stations  hny* 
already  been  established  among  themi 


*  If  any  are  alarmed  at  the  supposed  expensiveness  of  our  enterprise,  we  would 
suggest  to  them  in  the  first  place,  that  the  thought  of  leaving  Africa  forever  in  her 
present  horrible  condition,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  any  expense  whatever,  is  unchristiaD, 
and  not  to  be  entertained  for  a  moment.  Africa  must  be  converted ;  and  whatever 
expense  is  really  necessarj' for  that  purpose,  must  be  incurred.  In  the  second  place, 
we"  would  submit  the  following  estimate,  by  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  of 
the  expense  of  the  squadron  ofSO  guns,  which  the  United  States  is  bound  by  the 
Ashburton  treaty,  to  keep  on  the  African  coast  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade.  It  is  dated  December  29,  1842,  and  was  made  in  obedience  to  a  resolution  of  the 
Senate,  of  the  14th  of  that  month  : — 
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idi    perfect    confidence    in     their 
fety. 

jTbe  Maryland  colony  at  Cape 
•almas,  though  but  ten  years  old, 
(id  numbering  less  than  700  emi- 
rants,  has  also  proved  a  safe  field 
missionary  labor. 
Still  later,  it  would  seem,  though 
[^e  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  ex- 
;  information,  the  British  govern- 
Sent  has  settled  about  1,500  libera- 
ed  Africans  from  Sierra  Leone,  on  the 
jiambia;  some  of  them,  probably,  at 


Bathurst,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river; 
and  some  of  them,  certainly,  at  Ma- 
carthy's  Island,  300  miles  from  its 
mouth.  Atboth  of  thesesettlements, 
the  English  Wesleyan  missions   are 

I  flourishing.   TliataiBathurstreckons 
279  converts,  and  the  other  254. 

Ii  has  usually  been  supposed,  that 

sensible  and  candid  men  may   learn 

'  from  experience.     If  so,    it    would 

seem  iliat  suirh  a  variety    of  experi-' 

ments  extending  through  four  centu- 

II  ries,    and    all  pointing  to    the   same' 


W  According  to  this   estimate,  the   expense  of  a  brig;  or  schooner,  including   interest' 

ifiD  her  first  cost,  is   $.34,297  a  year,  or  $-2,853  a  nTonth.     On  the  300  miles   of  coast 

^wbich  we  wish    to  possess,  there  is  still    one  slave    factory — at  Kew   Cess.     The 

[txpense  of  watching  tliat  factory  two  months,  with  the  smallest  vessel  in  the  squadioii, 

pWould  be  amply  sufficient  to  purchase  New  Cess,   settle  it  with  emancipated  slaves 

'from  Tennessee,  and  thus  stop  the  slave  trade  there  forever.    Again  :     The  J  50  miles 

of  coast,  or  thereabouts,  which  we  wish  to  purchase,  will  cost,  it  is  supposed,  $15,000 

Lor  $20,000;  say  $20,000,  which  is  133»  dollars  a  mile.    This  is  probably  high  enough, 

ssthe  last  purchase  often  miles  cost  but  thirty  dollars  a  mile.    The  whole  slave  trading 

'''coast  of 'Western  Africa  is  estimated,  in  round  numbers,  at  4,000  lailes.     This  includes 

Isome  long  tracts  of  coast,  on  which  there  is  no  slave  trade;  but  let  that  pass.     The 

Jwhole  4,000  miles,  if  in  the  market  at  1331  dollars  a  mile,  would  cost,  $533,333.     The 

r  annual  expense  of  our  squadron  of  80  guns,  including  interest  on  the  first  cost,  is  $306,636. 

Its  expense  in  two  years  is  $613,272  ;  being  enough  to  buy  the  whole  4,000  miles,  and 

""nave  a  surplus  of  $79,939,  or  $38,868  a  year,  to  be  expended  in  colonization.     And  yet 

^ain  :     The  whole  expense  of  this  work  can  by  no  means  be  allowed  to  fall  upon  this 

gantry.    The  annual  e.vpense  of  the  British  squadrons  employed  in  watching  the  slave 

I  trade,  for  several  years  past,  has  been  estimated  at  £500,000,  or  about  $2,437,500,  and 

there  is  no  probability  that  it  can  be  diminished,  if  the  present  system  be  continued,   for 

'  many  years  to  come.     Here  is  a  sum,  large  enough  to  meet  the  expense  of  purchasing 

and  colonizing  to  any  desirable  extent,  and  with  any  desirable  rapidity.    The  most  diffi- 

calt  parts  of  the  coast  to  manage  are  the  possessions  of  Portugal,  a  power  almost  wholly 

nnder  the  protection   and  dictation  of  Great  Britain.    Here  is  money  enough  to  pay  for 

■  them  all,  and  thus  end  that  part  of  the  trouble  at  once  and  forever. 

'"■  'We  are  perfectly  aware  that  the  whole  of  these  naval  expenditures  cannot  be  diverted 
to  the  purposes  of  colonization,  as  some  ship  must  be  kept  on  that  coast  for  other 
objects  ;  that  some  portions  of  the  coast  may  not  be  purchasable  at  any  price  ;  and  that 
national  jealousies  may  interpose  hindrances  to  the  strait-forward  execution  of  such 
a  plan  in  its  full  extent.  Still,  it  is  none  the  less  evident,  that  colonization,  so  far  as  it 
is  practicable,  is  beyond  comparison  the  cheapest  mode  of  exterminating  the  slave 
trade  and  civilizing  Africa;  and  that  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  are  expending 
money  enough,  if  judiciously  applied,  to  give  Christian  civilization  an  overwhelming 
predominance  on  the  whole  coast,  and  thus  finish  the  work  in  a  very  few  years. 

The  greatest  obstacles  to  the  complete  execution  of  such  a  plan,  however,  are  found 
in  two  points  of  British  policy.  In  the  first  place.  Great  Britain  is  unwilling  to  make 
her  colonies  sufficiently  democratic.  Instead  of  calling  out  the  energies  of  her  colonists 
by  loading  them  with  the  responsibility  and  stimulating  them  with  the  honor  of  self- 
government,  she  aims  only  to  make  them  a  virtuous  peasantry,  under  officers  appointed 
and  paid  by  the  crown.  This  policy  vastly  increases  the  expense  of  her  establishments, 
while  it  diminishes  their  efficiency.  For  adhering  to  it,  however,  she  has  some  apology 
in  the  fact,  that  she  has  few  subjects  for  colonization  in  Africa,  of  equal  capacity 
with  ours.  In  the  second  place,  instead  of  wishing  to  colonize  Africa,  she  is  desirous, 
and  is  endeavoring,  as  a  substitute  for  the  slave  trade,  to  transfer  free  laborers  from  Africa 
to  the  "West  Indies,  to  be  a  laboring  peasantry  there.  The  good  of  Africa,  and  the  most 
cheap  and  effectual  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  interest  of 
her  sugar-planters.  This,  however,  need  not  hinder  us  from  doing  that  part  of  the  work 
which  belongs  to  us,  in  the  best  possible  way. 
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conclusion,  might  sufBce  to  teach 
them.  Consider  the  numerous  at- 
tempts by  Romanists  of  different  na- 
tions and  orders,  Portuguese,  Spani- 
ards and  French,  Capuchins,  Do- 
minicans and  Jesuits,  and  by  Pro- 
testants of  divers  nations  and  com- 
munions, to  sustain  missions  there 
without  colonies,  and  always  with 
the  same  result.  Consider,  too,  that 
every  attempt  to  introduce  Christi- 
anity and  civilization  by  colonizing 
Africa  with  people  of  African  descent, 
has  been,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
successful.  Every  such  colony 
planted,  still  subsists,  and  wherever 
its  jurisdiction  extends,  has  banished 
piracy  and  the  slave  trade ;  extin- 
guished domestic  slavery  ;  put  an  end 
to  human  sacrifices  and  cannibalism  ; 
established  a  constitutional  civil  gov- 
ernment, trial  by  jury  and  the  reign 
of  law  ;  introduced  the  arts,  usages 
and  comforts  of  civilized  life,  and 
imparted  them  to  more  or  less  of  the 
natives ;  established  schools,  built 
houses  of  worship,  gathered  chur- 
ches, sustained  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel,  protected  missionaries,  and 
seen  native  converts  received  to 
Christian  communion.  Not  a  colo- 
ny has  been  attempted  without 
leading  to  all  these  results. 

In  view  of  these  facts, — while  we 
readily  grant  that  some  Liberians 
sing,  pray  and  exhort  too  loud  at  their 
religious  meetings  ;  that  some  profess 
much  piety,  who  have  little  or  none  ; 
that  some  of  the  people  are  indolent 
and  some  dishonest,  and  that  some  of 
their  children  play  pranks  in  school, 
all  greatly  to  the  annoyance  of  white 
missionaries  worn  down  by  the 
fever, — still,  we  claim  that  the  influ- 


ence of  Colonization  is  favorable 
the  success  of  Missions,  to  the  pr 
gress  of  civilization,  and  of  Christil 
piety.     As  witnesses,  we  show  > 
the  colonies  of  Cape  Palmas,  Lib 
ria  proper.  Sierra  Leone,  and  on 
Gambia,    more  than    one    hundre 
missionaries  and  assistant  missiona^ 
ries,  many  of  them  of  African  descent 
and  some  of  them   native  Africans'^ 
now  engaged  in  successful  labors  fori 
the    regeneration    of    Africa.     Wef 
show  the  fruits  of  their  labors, — more^ 
than  five  thousand  regular  communi-^ 
cants  in   Christian   churches,   more'^ 
than  twelve  thousand  regular  attend- 
ants  on  the  preaching  of  the  gospel, 
and   many  tens  of  thousands  of  na-'l 
tives,  perfectly  accessible  to  mission- 
ary labors.     All   this  has  been  done 
since  the  settlement  of  Sierra  Leone 
in  1787,  and  nearly  all  since  the  set-'*| 
tlement  of  Liberia  in  1822.  Weshow,  '.| 
as  the  result  of  the  opposite  system,* 
after  nearly  four  centuries  of  experi-' 
ment,  and  more  than  a   century  ofj 
Protestant  experiment,  a  single  st 
tion,  with  one  missionary  and  pe? 
haps  one  or  two  assistants,  at 
Mendi,   under  the   shadow  of  two 
colonies,  and  one  mission  which  has 
retired  from  the  field  of  our  inqui- 
ries to    Lower   Guinea ;   neither   of 
which  has  occupied  its  ground  long 
enough  to  exert  any  appreciable  in- 
fluence in  its  vicinity,  or  even  to  as- 
certain the  possibility  of  efi'ecting  a 
permanent  establishment.!. 

We  claim,  therefore,  that  the  ques- 
tion is  decided  ;  that  the  facts  of  the 
case,  when  once  known,  preclude  all 
possibility  of  reasonable  doubt.  We 
claim  that  the  combined  action  of 
Colonization  and  Missions  is  proved 


*  The  Wesleyan  mission,  protected  by  British  forts  on  the  Gold  Coast,  does  not  belong 
to  the  opposite  system. 

t  If  missions  should  now  prove  successful  beyond  the  limits  of  colonial  jurbdicfion,  it 
would  only  prove  that  the  beneficial  influence  of  colonization  is  felt  along  the  whole 
coast,  and  has  rendered  missionary  success  practicable,  where  it  was  formerly 
impracticable. 
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be  an  effectual  means,  and  is  the  '^ 

nly  known    means,    of  converting  | 

^nd  civilizing  Africa.  ! 

■'  And  wlio  that  believes  this,  will 

fnot  give  heart  and  hand  to  the  work  ? 

pfeed  we,  after  all  that  has  been  said, 

"appeal  to  sympathy  ?  Need  we  here 

to  repeat   the   catalogue    of  horrors 

from    which     Africa   groans    to  be 

delivered  ?     Need  we   mention   the 

slave  trade,  devouring  five   hundred 

thousand  of  her  children  annually  : 

Iter  domestic  slavery,  crushing  in  its 

iron  bondage  more  slaves  than  exist 

in  the  whole   wide  world   besides  ; 

her  ruthless  despotisms,  under  which 

not  even  the  infant  sleeps  securely  ;  J 


her  daik  and  cruel  superstitions, 
soaking  the  graves  of  her  despots 
with  human  blood  ;  her  rude  palaces 
adorned  with  human  skulls  ;  her 
feasts,  made  horrid  with  human 
flesh  ?  Shall  not  a  work,  and 
the  only  work  which  has  proved 
itself  able  to  grapple  with  and 
conquer  these  giant  evils,  be  dear 
to  every  heart  that  loves  either 
God  or  man  ?  It  must  be  so.  The 
piety  and  philanthropy  of  Christen- 
dom cannot  refrain  from  entering  this 
open  door,  and  transforming  those 
dread  abodes  of  wretchedness  and 
sin,  into  habitations  of  Christian 
purity  and  peace  and  joy. 


1&ttt\fte    0^    X\)t    ^Imtrjcan    Co  lo  nij  o  ti  o  n    ^otittr)^ 
From  the  23i  JprU,  to  the  2Ath  May,  1845. 


MAINE. 
Bath — Jonathan  Hjde,  Esq.,  to 
constitute  Mr.  Jon.  A.  Hyde,  of 
ChestervUle,  and  Mr.  Edward 
j^  C.  Hyde,  of  Bangor,  Me.,  life 
^members  of  the  American 
•  Colonization  Society,  $60,  Bath 
Colonization  Society,  per  Jon. 

Hyde,  Tr.,  $58 SllS  00 

VERMONT. 
By  Dea.  Sam.  Tracy  :  Donations: 

Hartford^- A.  Hazen,  Esq 2  00 

JVorwich^—Aa.ron  Loveland,  $'5, 
Dea.  Asa  Lord,  and  John  Lord, 
$1  each,  D.  B.  Lord,  25  cents.        7  25 

Post  Mills— J.  Pratt 1  00 

Bradford — Dea.  S.  Bliss,  25  cents, 
Mrs.  Bliss,  10  cts.,  A.  Stevens, 

Esq.,  50  cents So 

Newbury — Wm.Atchinson ."  50 

Wells  River— T.  Shed,  Esq.,  §2, 

A.  Underwood,  $3 5  00 

Peacham — Dr.  Shed,  Hon.  John 
Chandler,  and  Cash,  each  $5, 
E.C. Chamberlain,  Miss  Cham- 
berlain, Mrs.  Strong,  each  $1.  15  00 
JDanville — Hon.  J.  P.  Dana,  $5, 
Hon.  S.  Sias,  $2,  Seneca  Ladd, 

50  cents 7  50 

Weihersfield — Hon.  Wm.  Jarvis, 
$10,  Gen.Bowen,  $2,  J.  Haseal, 

$5 17  00 

Saxton's  River — Benja.  Smith,  $5, 

H.  Suke,  jr.,  §3 8  00 

Windham— Rev.  S.  R.  Arms,  $1, 
W.H.,25cents 1  25 


ToiCTiseruZ— Dea.  Salisbury,  50  cts., 

W.  B.  Bunnell,  $1  50 2  00 

Westminster — Mrs.  Ranney 50 

Putney— Ca-pt.  J.  Hutchins 1  00 

Brattlehoro—N .  B.  Williston,  Hon. 
S.  Clark,  and  G.  C.  Hall,  each 
S5,  Rev.  C.  Walker,  <?2,  A.  Van 
Doorn,,S3,  Hon.  S.  Elliot,  L.  G. 
Mead,  Esq.,  Maj.  H.  Smith,  and 
Dr.  Rockwell,  each  $1 24  00 

95  85 
NEW  YORK. 

New  York  Colonization  Society — 
Per  Moses  Allen,  Tr 1,000  00 

Albany — Daniel  Fry,  in  part  for 
L.  M.,  $10,  Thos.  Mc.Mullen, 

in  part  for  L.  M.,  $10 20  00 

i^0~00 
VIRGINIA. 

King  Geo.  Co. — Yonns:er  Johnson,       10  00 
KENTUCKY. 

By  the   Rev.  Alex.  M.    Cowan: 

Fayette  Co. — Wm.  Rodes,  Gen. 
James  Shelby,  F.Davis,  R.C. 
Boggs,  James  Embry,  and  Hec- 
tor P.  Lewis,  each  S30  to  con- 
stitute themselves  life  members, 
H.  J.  Bodley,  F.  K.  Hunt,  and 
James  Clark,  each  $10,  John  R. 
Dunlap,  Dr.  Geo.  B.  Harrison,' 
each  $5,  D.  C.  Overturn,  $3, 
Elijah  McClanahan,  $2,  John 
Dunley,  $1,  P.  G.  Hunt,  50cts,    226  50 

Clark  Co. — James  Stonestreet, 
Geo.  Anderson,  Jacob  Vanme- 
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ter,  and  StranderGoff,  each  $20, 

Judge  James  Simpson,  and  R. 

C.  Clark,  Esq.,  each  §10,  Dr. 

Thomas  M.  Taylor,  $5,  A.  M. 

Preston,  $4,  L.  Hampton,  $1.  110  00 
Jessamine  Co. — Daniel  B.  Price, 

©20,  Ellis  Corn,  and  Thos.  E. 

Wirt,  ea.  §10,  John  Butler,  and 

William  Clark,  each  $5 50  00 

Shellry  Co.— Joseph  L.  Fore,  $10, 

Miss  Anna  Allen,  $5,  Gilbert 

Jarvis,  $2 17  00 

403  50 
INDIANA. 
Princeton— Mrs.  Jane    Kell,  (of 
which  $30  is  to  constitute  her 

aL.M.) 100  00 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 
Washington — H.    L.    Ellsworth, 
Esq 12  50 


Total  Contributions. . . ....  .$1,759  85 

FOR  REPOSITORY. 

Vermont. — Norvnch — E.  Spear, 
and  J.  Burnam,  $1  50  each. 
Thetford  Port  Mills— E.  Bar- 
tholomew, $1  50.  Newbui-y — F. 
Keys,  D.  Johnson,  each  $1  50. 
Wells  River— E.  Hale,  $J  50. 
St.  Johnsbury  Centre—  3.  Bacon, 
75  cents.  Wethersfield — J.  W. 
Colburn,  $1  50,  O.  M.  Whipple, 
75  cents.  Windham — Wm. 
Harris,  jr.,  75  cents.  West 
Townsend — Hon.  C.  Phelps, 
$1  50. .  Townsend— W .  B.  Bun- 
nell, $1  50.  Bellows  Falls — 
Wm.  Henry,  Green,  and  Flem- 
ing, and  A.  Wentworth,  each 
$1  50,  Putney  I.  Grout,  $1  50. 
bummerstown — Asa  Boyden, 
$1  50.  Brattleboro—C.  H. 
Cune,  $1  50 25  23 

New    Hampshire. — Pelham — 

Mrs.H.G.L.Richardson.to  date,        7  00 

Massachusetts. — Unionville 

Rev.  Joseph  Havens,  jr.,  $2, 
Dea.  C.  Shepard,  Dr.  J.  C. 
Harris,  Calvin  Dyer,  each 
$1  50.  South  Brookfield—0. 
Kimball,  Sumner  Bartlett,  Hen-- 
ry  D.  Fales,  each  $1  50.  Wor- 
thington—Coh  Wm.  Ward,  $2.       13  00 

New  York. — Rev.  J.  H.  Eaton, 
on  account  of  collections  made 
by  him,  $75 75  00 

Georgia. — Columbus Dr     A. 

Pond,  $1  50,  James    Johnson, 

$1,  Dr.  A.  M.  Watson,  $1  50.         4  00 

Alabama. — Mobile — John  Hunt, 
$1  50,  A.  F.  Edwards,  $1  50, 
and  James  Dodridge,  $1  50...         4  50 

Louisiana. — New  Orleans — Mrs. 
Theresa  Canon,  $1  50,  A.  B. 
Noble,  $1  50 3  00 


Kentucky. — Louisville — Robert 
Jarvis,  to  Dec,  1845,  $4  50,  T.  • 
Anderson,  to  Dec,   1845,  $3.         i^ 
Lexington — M.T.  Scott,  to  Dec, 

1844,  $3,  H.  J.  Bodley,  to  Dec. 

1845,  $3.  Frankfort— J.  Swig- 
ert,  to  Dec,  1845,  §11.  Har- 
rodsburg — Mrs.  S.  S.  Thomp- 
son, to  Dec,  1844,  $10.  Hele- 
na— Dan'l  Fitzgerald,  to  Dec, 
1844,  $11  50 46i 

Indiana. — Princeton — I.    Mont- 
gomery, to  date 7 

Total  Repository 182  75" 

By  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Pinnet  on  his 

southern  tour,  in  addition  to 
those  before  acknowledged,  and 
not  including  a  large  amount  of 
subscriptions  payable  at  a  future 
day: 
Louisville — Ky. — -J.  C  Coleman, 
$5.  Memphis — Tenn. — A.  Por- 
ter and  G.  Farkinson,  each 
$10,  Miss  Boyd,  C.  A.  Leath, 
and  L.  Banks,  $5  each,  J.  Test 
and  Rev.  Mr.  McNutt,  each  $1. 
Natchez — Miss.--A.  Fisk,  Esq^., 
Alex.  C.  and  Thos.  Henderson, 
Esqrs.,  L.  R.  Marshall,  Esq., 
each  $100,  Miss  Margaret 
Overaker,  per  Thos.  Hender- 
son, $300,  collection  in  the  M. 
E.  church,  $57  11,  E.  B.  Ful- 
ler, $20,  Mrs.  Dr.  E.  Ttiylor, 
A.  H.  Barrow,  Esq.,  H.  Tooley, 
Esq.,  cash,  cash,  each  $5,  cash, 
$2,  A.  W.  McGowan,  $10,  G. 
W.  Dougherty,  $5.  Port  Gib- 
son— .Wm.  Young,  Esq.,  $100. 
New  Orleans— ha.— J .  S.  Peters, 
Esq.,  $100,  Recorder  Baldwin, 
$5,  Mr.  Sloo,  $10,  A.  Hennen, 
Esq.,  $25.  ilfofiiZc— Ala.— H. 
.  B.  Gwathney,  Esq.,  $100,  Dr. 
J.  A.  Tait,  $20,  collt-ction  in 
the  steamboat  Dallas,  Capt. 
Adams,  on  the  Alabama  river, 
after  an  address,  $17.  Colvm- 
bus — Geo. — John  Allen,  $20, 
Pond  and  Wilcox,  C.  B.  Inslee, 
Ives  and  Brother,  A.  G.  Reed, 
J.  C.  Cook  and  James  Johnson, 
each  $5.  Charleston — S.  C. — 
James  Adger,  Esq.,  $100. 
Georgetown — S.  C. — per    Rev.  ^ 

S.   Proctor  Taylor,   from   four 

persons,  $20 1,302  11 

From  the  sale  of  camwood 469  48 

Total  Contributions 1,759  85 

Total  Repository 182  75 

Aggregate  Amount $3,714  19 
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fate    Jntclliflfncc    from    S'lbctla. 

By  a  laite  arrival  at  New  York  we  ;•  siana  Avill  be  glad  to  hear  of  this,  as 
received  one  letter  and  one  newspa-  j!  it  gives  their  settlement  all  the  terri- 
per  from  a  private  citizen  in  Liberia,]!  tory  that  is  desired,  and  insures  the 
dated  the  15lh  Rlarch.*  This  is  ij  settlement  against  the  many  inter- 
some  two  months  later  than  any  j  ruptions  to  which  it  has  been  sub- 
thing  previously  received.     But  we  \\  jeet  heretofore. 


are  unable  to  imagine  the  reason 
why  we  did  not  receive  despatches 
[from  Governor  Roberts,  and  other 
correspondents  who  are  accustomed 
to  embrace  every  opportunity  of 
sending  letters  to  uS.  As  soon  as 
ihe  iAberia  Packet  commences  run- 
iiing,  which  we  presume  will  be 
iiext  fall,  we  shall  be  certain  of  regu- 


The  health  of  the  colonists  was 
generally  good.  There  had  beea 
considerable  sickness  on  board  the 
U.  S.  man-of-war  "PreZ)/e," — the 
last  intelligence  giving  seventeen  as 
her  loss  by  death,  and  seventy  still 
on  the  sick  list. 

The  commissioners  appointed  by 
I  the  Governor  to  settle  some  disputes 


lar  communication  with  Liberia  at  |l  between  the  various  chiefs  and  head 
least  twice  a  year.  !'  men  of  the  Little  Bassa  country,  and 

From  the  letter  and  paper  above  !  to  negotiate  with  them  for  the  pur- 
alluded  to,  we  gather  the  following  |i  chase  of  their  whole  territory,  had 
facts :  ji  returned  to  IMonrovia,  having  fully 

Governor  Roberts  had  returned  ;  succeeded  in  carrying  out  their  in- 
from  his  visit  to  the  leeward  settle-  :i  structions.  Wc  have  here  another 
inents,  where  he  found  things  gene-  undeniable  proof  of  the  powerful  and 
rally  in  a  prosperous  condition,  happy  influence  which  the  "  Libe- 
JP'hile  at  Sinou  he  completed  the !;  rian  settlers  "  have  gained  over  the 
purchase  of  the  ivhoU  Sinou  country,  v  native  tribes.  But  for  this  influence. 
Our  friends  in  Mississippi  and  Loui- ;  a  most  bloody   and    exterminating 


lilu 


*  For  still  later  intrllipence  see  en  pa;;c  214,  which  has  been  received  since  the  above 
w.-\s  in  Ivpe. 
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war  would  have  raged  among  those 
kindred  tribes.  But  now  they  are 
all  at  peace  ; — their  troubles  and  dif- 
ficulties are  at  an  end ;  and  their 
whole  territory  is  now  put  under  the 
government  of  the  commonwealth  of 
Liberia,  having  been  purchased  at 
a  fair  price. 

We  would  call  attention  to  the 
"Journal  of  these  Commissioners," 
in  another  column. 

Our  friends  will  thus  see  that  we 
are  pushing  ahead  the  purchase  of 
the  territory  as  fast  as  possible,  al- 
though we  are  yet  without  the  means 
of  paying  for  it.  Will  they  not  be 
thus  stimulated  to  make  up  "  that 
$15,000  "  without  delay  ?  Most  of 
what  is  already  pledged,  remains  to- 
tally unavailable  to  us,  for  the  want 
of  a  few  more  names  being  added 
to  the  list ! 

We  do  not  find  any  intelligence  of 
the  purchase  of  New  Cesters ;  and 
from  the  entire  silence  on  the  sub- 
ject, we  fear  that  Governor  Roberts 
M'as  unsuccessful  in  his  endeavors 
there.  Still,  we  do  not  doubt  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  possession  of 
it,  and  thus  breaking  up  the  slave 
barracoon  established  there. 

The  following  remarks  by  the 
editor  of  the  Liberia  Herald,  under 
the  head  of  "  our  affairs,"  show 
that  they  understand  the  great  fact, 
that  the  road  to  dignity  and  honor, 
and  high  national  character,  is  open 
before  them,  and  that  by  their  own 
efforts  they  must  push  their  way 
upward :  that  they  never  can  be 
made  great  by  others  :  that  it  is  only 


by  toilsome  efforts  in  resisting  oppoTl 
sing  circumstances,  and  by  bold  and! 
daring  energy  in  seizing  upon  the"- 
elements  of  life  and  power,  that  they 
can  ever  command  distinction  and 
acquire  everlasting  fame  : 

"OUR   AFFAIRS."  ^ 

"  Our  last  letters  from  America  present  'S 
us  with  encouraging  prospects  in  regard  Ip 
African  Colonization.  Colonization  ap- 
pears to  be  attracting  somewhat  more  of 
attention  than  was  given  to  it  the  three  or 
four  years  last  past ;  and  the  attention  now 
paid  to  it  is  of  a  more  favorable  character. 
Connected  with  this,  however,  is  a  fact  of 
which  the  people  of  these  colonies  should 
never  lose  sight :  and  that  fact  is,  that  cau- 
tiousness should  ever  be  observed  in  placing 
reliance  upon  a  cause  which  depends  for 
its  onward  movement  upon  a  foreign  popu- 
lar favor.  Such  are  the  fickleness  and  ver- 
satility of  the  multitude — such  their  anxie- 
ty and  burning  for  something  new  and 
striking — that  many  regard  them  unworthy 
and  unsafe  arbiters  of  even  their  own  des- 
tinies. The  object  of  ardent  pursuit  to- 
day, will  likely  be  among  the  forgotten  of 
the  morrow.  Colonization  should  not  take  - 
these  irregular  and  spasmodic  impulses  as  /"^j  I 
the  prelusive  movements  of  a  regular  ant?  |cy  ] 
abiding  force,  but  should  regard  them  as^^  ■* 
indicating  for  the  time  the  direction  of  the 
public  mind,  whose  most  striking  character- 
istic is  ceaseless  change.  Whilst  we  should 
ever  close  our  minds  against  the  entrance 
of  the  conceit  which  would  effect  to  dis- 
dain the  sympathy  and  aid  of  others,  let  us 
remember  that  to  expect  to  be  made  '  a 
people  '  solely  by  the  efforts  of  others,  or 
even  to  desire  it,  woiJd  prove  defaclo  that 
we  are  unworthy  of  the  boon  we  desire. 
A  name  and  a  place  are  among  Heaven's 
brightest  gifts,  and  Heaven  rarely  bestows 
its  benisous  upon  the  enervate  and  irreso- 
lute. While,  therefore,  we  should  never 
be  insensible  to  the  efforts  of  our  friends 
abroad,  nor  to  any  indication  of  a  favorable 
public  regard  of  our  cause  and  condition, 
but  receive  with  grateful  hearts  every  emo- 
tion of  sympathy  ;  let  us  yet  recollect  the 
heat  and  burden" of  the  day  are  to  be  borne 
by  us.    ■ 

"  The  lesson  fraught  with  the  greatest 
blessing  to  us  we  have  yet  to  learn.  The 
bone  and  sinew  are  ours — others  can  only 
advise  the  direction  of  their  movement. 
The  eager  anxiety  and  the  numerous  en- 
quiries on  the  arrival  of  letters  from  Ame- 
rica, to  know  what  the  Society  is  doing, 
indicates  too  truly,  we  fear,  an  unworthy 
and  unmanly  reliance  on   the  efforts  of 
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others ;  while  the  ereat  objects  to  which 
our  friends  abroad  direct  our  attention  as 
the  certain  highway  to  independence,  be- 
cause they  involve  in  their  accomplish- 
ment difficulty  and  labor,  are  too  systemati- 
cally neglected. 

"  That  we  have  recently  made  soae  im- 
provements, and  that  there  hav^been  some 
development  of  capacity  among  us,  there 
can  be  no  doubt ;  but  these  have  not  been 
^commensurate  with  our  opportunities." 

There  are  undoubtedly  many  in 
the  commonwealth  who  have  very 
inadequate  notions  of  the  immense 
responsibility  which  rests  upon  them, 
and  of  the  "  exceeding    weight    of 
glory  "  which  awaits  them   if  they 
prove  faithful  to  their  trust.     They 
are  not  yet  emancipated  from   that 
laziness,  improvidence,  and  mental 
bondage  which  long  depression  in 
this  country  had  brought  upon  them. 
They  have  not  yet  conceived  ideas 
of  their  national  redemption;  they 
I  have  not  yet  lifted  their  eyes  to  the 
'  orient  star  which  already  hangs  over 
the  place  of  their  race's  coming  dis- 
tinction on  earth  !     But  we  are  hap- 
py to  know  that  this  is  not  true  of 
•  all  the  citizens  of  Liberia.     They, 
in  some  good  degree,  appreciate  the 
fact  that  they  have  been  summoned 
by  the  providence  of  God,  "  to  hold," 
as   a  friend  has  expressed  it,  "  in 
rightful  possession,  the  wide,  mag- 
nificent,  but   depopulated,  territory 
of  their  mother  country,  awe-struck 
by  no  superior  power,  subdued  by 
no  mighty   competition,  restrained 
by  no  force  of  prejudice,  custom,  or 
law,  depressed  by  no  sense  of  weak- 
ness or  of  wrong,  and  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  freedom  of  all  human 
power,  to  build  up  among  barbarians 
the  church  of  God  and  a  republican 


empire.     Escaped  from  the  despot- 
ism of  the  mind,  they  feel  that  liber- 
ty of  soul,  which  is  the  parent  of 
greatness,    which     turns     adverse 
events,  the  rigor  of  discipline  and 
the  shocks  of  calamity,  to  the  ac- 
count of  wisdom,  and  makes  nature 
in   all   her   forms    tributary   to   its 
!  power  ;    that   mental  liberty  which 
j  admits  in  all  their  force  the  influence 
of  all  the  motives  which  strengthen 
and  ennoble  our  immortal  faculties, 
give  clearness  and  comprehensive- 
ness to  reason,  vigor  to  imagination, 
and    invincible   energy  to   will: — 
which  arm  fortitude,  elevate  hope, 
make  courage  resistless,  and,  guard- 
ing and  cherishing  the  domestic  and 
social  affections  as  the  seeds  of  pub- 
lic virtue,  by  ties  of  patriotism,  in- 
dissoluble because  sacred,  bind  man 
to  his   country,  and  by  the  golden 
chain  of  an  all-circumscribing  phi- 
lanthropy, link  him  forever  to  the 
destinies  of  mankind."      They  re- 
mained long  enough  in  this  country 
j  to  learn  something  of  the  nature  of 
our  government  and  our  civil  insti- 
tutions, and  to  become  inspired  with 
a  laudable  ambition  "  to  make  Libe- 
ria to  their  country  what  Plymouth 
and  Jamestown  have  been  to  this  ! 
to  do  for  themselves  what  all  the 
world  can  never  do  for  them  !  to  do 
for  their  race  what  can  only  be  ex- 
pected from  their  prayers  and  their 
labors  !     They  have  gone  to  Africa 
for  great  purposes,  to  build  up  their 
own  fortunes,  redeem  the  character 
of  their  people,  and  thus  command 
the  respect  of  the  world ;    to  estab- 
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lish  upon  her  shores  civilization  and 
free  government-,  to  lift  the  cover- 
ing of  night  from  her  face,  and  call 
forth  her  ignorant,  savage,  enslaved 
children,  from  the  desert  where  the 
lion  roars,  or  the  wilderness  where 
he  slumbers,  from  clay-built  huts, 
from  dens  and  mountain  caves,  to  a 
purer,  nobler  life ;  to  re-kindle  the 
gone-out  glories,  to  rear  anew  the 
prostrate,  decayed,  but  giant  monu- 
ments of  her  ancient  might;  to  wave 
the  torch  of  wisdom  in  the  face  of 
superstition  and  amid  the  haunts  of 
rui» ;  to  carve  their  names  as  bene- 
factors in  her  eternal  rocks,  and 
bring  back  that  quarter  of  the  earth, 
long  lost  to  science,  liberty,  humani- 
ty,, and  religipn,  to  the  empire  of 
reason  and  God."  They  have  gone 
ta  Africa,  not  to  seek  a  life  of  ease 
in  "the  castles  of  indolence-,"  not 
merely  to  better  their  own  individual 
fortunes  and  their  children's ;  not 
merely  to  alleviate  the  general  suf- 
ferings of  frail  humanity.  No! — 
They  have  learned  that — 

«  The  drying  i;^  a  single  tear  has  more 
Of  beaest  lame,  than  shedding  seas  of  gore." 

And  they  have  made  up  their  minds 
to  a  life  of  toil,  and  energy,  in  lay- 
ing deep  and  broad  the  foundations 
of  republican  institutions  for  their 
numerous  but  afflicted  race !  They 
know  that  "by  toilsome  effort  only, 
do  the  bold  and  daring  gain  the  Al- 
pine heights,  and  the  eye  that  thence 
sees  the  sun,  hidden  to  all  eyes  be- 
low, beams  as  bright  with  health  as 
honor:"  and  they  are  determined 
to  make  the  efforts  adequate  to  the 


desired  and  glorious  result!  We' 
may  with  appropriateness  apply  to, 
theii  self-sacrifice  and  determination  1 
what  was  said  of  the  "bounty"  of 

another —  >. 

•  ••*   . 

"  There  vFas  no  winter  in't ;  an  aotsmn  'twas 
That  grew  the  more  by  reaping."  ^ 

They  have  shown  no  marks  of  dis- 
couragement, no  disposition  to  re- 
sign the  work  in  despair.  And  ia 
their  past  history  and  present  char- 
acter we  have  the  assurance  that 
they  never  will !  They  are  pledged' 
to  the  work,  and  have  no  intention  of 
losing  the  forfeit.  They  have  put 
the  armor  on,  and  cannot  be  induced' 
to  put  it  off,  till 

"They  their  work  have  done 
And  rendered  up  account." 

Here  then  is  a  strong  appeal- 
made  to  us  for  assistance.  We  are  C\\ 
assured  by  their  very  character  andi^'  ] 
present  condition,  that  what  we  do 
for  them  will  not  be  thrown  away 
upon  the  recklessly  indolent,  and- 
hopelessly  inactive.  They  have 
about  them  bone  and  muscle  and 
sinew;  but  they  are  yet  in  an  infant 
state.  Whatever  of  aid  and  assist- 
ance we  now  render  them,  will  act 
as  the  best  of  food  to  nourish  and 
invigorate  a  young  but  healthy  con- 
stitution. We  are  called  to  help 
those  who  are  willing  and  deter- 
mined to  help  themselves.  We 
have  it  in  our  power  to  afford  them 
facilities  such  as  they  cannot  other- 
wise obtain.  They  need  increased 
numbers  of  intelligent,  educated  citi- 
zens, to  add  to  their  moral  power, 
and  enable    them   to  spread  more 
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rapidly  t'*c  principles  of  civilization 
and  Christianity  among  the  natives ; 
<o  act  as  teachers  and  preachers,  and 
helpers  in  making  and  executing  the 
laws  of  the  commonwealth. 

They  need  also  the  means  of  pur- 
chasing the  remaining  territory, 
b  iving  within  their  extreme  limits, 
as  the  only  means  of  extending  the 
influence  of  their  government  and 
{.  the  protection  of  their  laws  over  the 
whole  line  of  coast,  and  thus  putting 

"?    a  stop  to  the  slave  trade  along  their 
torders,  and  compelling  those  who 

1-'  «ngage  in  lawful  commerce  to  re- 
spect the  laws  and  uphold  the  au- 
thority of  the  commonwealth.  In 
reference  to  this  subject,  the  editor 
of  the  Liberia  Herald,  in  the  article 
from  which  we  have  already  quoted, 
olds  the  following  language: 

"  The  present  position  of  the  colony  is 
one  exceedingly  perplexing  and  anomalous; 
and  as  if  past  annoyances,  to  which  the  co- 
lored man  has  been  every  where  subjected, 
are  not  sufficient,  foreigners  are  now  vreild- 
jng  this  anomaly  greatly  to  our  disadvan- 
tage. We  have  long  seen  the  probability 
of  this  difficulty,  but  would  not  allow  our- 
selves to  believe  we  should  be  soon  plung- 
ed into  it.  Professing,  as  the  English  do, 
so  much  philanthropy  and  so  extended  and 
high-toned  benevolence,  we  hoped  every 
thing  from  them :  but  Commodore  Jones's 
last  letter  to  the  Governor  has  dispelled  the 
illusion,  and  warns  us  that  we  have  most 
to  fear  where  once  we  had  indulged  the 
most  pleasing  expectations.  His  diplo- 
matic communication  contains  one  sentence 
which  we  presume  would  find  a  place  in  a 
correspondence  with  no  people  on  earth 
except  Liberians.  It  is  a  kind  of  genteel 
braggardism ;  of  diplomatic  gasconade  over 
a  prostrate  victim  from  whom  nothing  is 
to  be  apprehended.  We  have  compared 
the  style  and  spirit  of  this  communication 
with  the  commodore's  correspondence  vrith 
American  commanders  on  this  station,  and 
we  can  find  no  escape  from  the  conviction, 
that,  when  penning  this  letter,  he  kept 
distinctly  before  his  eye  the  resources  of 
the  people  he  was  addressing. 


jU> 


"  It  is  clear  we  cannot  exist  if  the  British 

maintain  the  position  assumed  by  the  com- 
modore, as  we  shall  be  exposed  to  incur- 
sions by  every  British  trader  that  comes 
to  the  coast — to  which  if  we  dare  oppose 
resistance,  we  shall  feel  the  full  vengeance 
of  all-powerful  England. 

"But  until  it  be  denied  that  we  are  men, 
it  will  not  be  denied  that  we  have  certain 
rights — among  these  the  right  to  breathe 
God's  free  air — to  purchase  land  from  its 
rightful  owners,  to  dig  that  land  and  eat  its 
fruits — to  govern  ourselves  on  that  land, 
and  to  adjust  the  conditions  on  which  others 
shall  come  among  us.  These  are  altogether 
distinct,  in  our  opinion  at  least,  from  in- 
ternational rights.  The  former  are  founded 
on  the  unavoidable  wants  of  our  common 
nature — that  is,  they  are  the  gift  of  God, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  conferred  by  any 
people  on  another;  the  latter  is  founded 
on  conventional  agreement — the  former  is 
necessary  to  our  existence,  the  latter  not. 

■"  It  behooves  us,  therefore,  to  prove  our- 
selves worthy  of  these  rights,  by  our  in- 
dustry, perseverance,  good  order,  and  vir- 
tue. By  clearing  away  these  primitive 
forests  and  developing  the  rich  resources 
of  the  unreclaimed  country;  by  recover- 
ing these  semi-savage  tribes  around  us 
from  their  barbarism,  and  tutoring  them  in 
the  arts  and  manners  of  civilized  and 
Christian  life,  we  will  exhibit  a  claim  to  be 
let  alone  which  no  people  who  have  any 
respect  for  justice  will  dare  to  disregard." 

The  world  ought  to  come  forward 
and  nobly  sustain  men  actuated  by 
such  a  spirit  as  thatl  We  ought  to 
cheer  their  hearts,  and  encourage 
them  in  their  arduous  work  of  plant- 
ing a  civilized  state,  suppressing  the 
slave  trade,  establishing  lawful  com- 
merce, imparting  instruction  in  let- 
ters, the  useful  arts,  and  all  the  ap- 
pliances of  social  life,  to  the  native 
barbarous  tribes,  and  endeavoring  to 
bring  up  their  country  and  their  race 
from  the  wilderness  of  their  long 
depression,  and  out  from  under  the 
dark  eclipse  of  ages,  and  causing 
her  to  take  rank  among  the  most 
favored  nations,  with  honor  on  her 
brow   and  blessings    in   her  hand! 
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Men,  actuated  by  such  a  spirit  and 
governed  by  such  principles,  must 
succeed.  No  earthly  power  can 
hold  them  back.  The  struggle  may 
be  long — the  labor  arduous  ;  but  the 
triumph  is  sure,  and  the  victory  will 
be  glorious ! 

A  little  of  encouragement  now, 
some  small  assistance  now,  may  be 
of  vastly  more  benefit  to  them  than 
the  most  full-hearted  sympathy,  and 
the  most  splendid  liberality  at  some 
advanced  period  in  their  history. 

To  what  does  duty  now  urge  the 
friends  of  this  enterprise  and  of  the 
colored  race  ? 

\st.  To  act  with  confidence  in 
the  practicableness  of  the  scheme  of 
colonization.     In  view  of  what  has 
;        actually  been    accomplished,   there 
I        should  be  no  distrust  in  regard  to 
j        the  adaptation  of  the  enterprise  to 
produce  the  most  splendid  results ! 
The  facts  in  the  case  are  enough  to 
enlighten  the  understanding  and  con- 
vince the  reason  of  any  man.    Its 
beneficent  aspects,  and  its  saving  in- 
fluences,   are    demonstrable    every 
•    where.    There  is,  also,  an  inherent 
energy  and  vitality  in  Liberia  itself 
which  bids  fair  to  live  to  a  splendid 
manhood  and  a  ripe  old  age.     There 
is   no  power  that  can  restrain  its 
growth,  short  of  some  divine  inter- 
position. 

These  things  should  be  fully  be- 
lieved. Entire  confidence  in  final 
success  should  take  possession  of 
every  heart.  There  should  be  no 
paralysis  of  despair — no  doubting 
fc        that  every  effort  now  made  will  as- 


sist in  hastening  forward  thie  wider 
and  general  triumph  which  we  an- 
ticipate ! 

2d.  Duty  calls  upon  all  who  un- 
derstand this  subject  to  make  others 
alike  sensible.  A  little  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  friends  of  the  cause  would 
diffuse  knowledge  and  information 
all  through  the  land.  Our  agents 
all  tell  us  that  the  people  need  "  in- 
doctrinating; "  that  the  publications 
of  the  Society  ought  to  be  circulated 
every  where,  and  that  the  facts  of 
the  present  position  and  future  pros- 
pects of  Liberia  ought  to  be  spread 
abroad  and  "  kept  continually  before 
the  people."  And  they  all  tell  us, 
moreover,  that  when  this  is  done, 
prejudice  expires,  opposition  dies 
away,  and  the  former  enemies  of  the  -«.  i 
Society  become  its  friends.  ThisAf  1 
clearly  indicates  our  duty  in  the 
premises.  Men  must  understand 
the  reasons  for  giving,  before  they 
will  give  of  their  substance  to  carry 
on  any  enterprise. 

3dly.  Duty  calls  upon  us  for  en- 
larged contributions.  Without  this 
the  work  cannot  be  carried  forward 
in  a  manner  commensurate  with  the 
demands.  The  indispensable  neces- 
sity of  securing  the  territory,  has 
diminished  much  from  the  amount 
of  funds  for  the  general  objects  of 
colonization.  We  were  compelled 
not  to  send  any  expedition  to  Libe- 
ria with  emigrants  last  spring,  in 
order  that  we  might  husband  our  re- 
sources to  secure  the  other  import- 
ant objects  before  us.  But  we  must 
send  a  vessel  with  emigrants  this 
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riall.  We  cannot  longer  delay  it. 
f'Some  of  the  persons  who  want  to 
''go  then,  will  revert  back  to  hopeless 
bondage,  if  detained  longer  in  their 
'present  condition. 

But  we  need  not  enumerate.    The 


demands  for  funds,  greatly  enlarged, 
meets  us  on  every  hand.  Oh  that 
all  our  friends  were  impressed  with 
a  sense  of  the  grandeur  of  the  enter- 
prise, and  would  bestow  upon  it  that 
bounty  it  so  richly  deserves ! 


<£apturt    of    tijc    .Spitfirf. 


We  give  below  all  the  facts  in  re- 
lation to  this  vessel,  of  which  we  are 
in  possession.  We  anxiously  await 
the  result  of  the  trial  in  Boston,  to 
know  whether  justice  can  be  done 
in  such  a  case,  even  in  the  capital  of 
New  England. 

Capture  of  the  Spitfire. — The 
t:.  following  letter  is  from  an  officer  of 
^*    the  U.  S.  brig  Truxtun,  which  cap- 

f'fjjured  the  slaver  now  awaiting  con- 

L'^Sremnation  at  Boston : 

U.  S.  Brig  Truxtun, 

(off  Sierra  Leone,) 
March  29,  1845. 

Here  we  are,  in  tow  of  the  British 
man-of-war  steamer  Ardent,  bound 
into  Sierra  Leone  with  a  prize.  We 
received  information,  at  Monrovia, 
that  a  schooner  named  the  Spitfire, 
of  New  Orleans,  was  lying  some 
few  miles  up  the  river  Pongas,  wait- 
ing for  a  cargo  of  slaves. 

Upon  examining  into  the  subject, 
we  found  that  this  same  vessel  was 
built  in  Baltimore  and  named  the 
Caballero;  and  that  in  March,  1844, 
she  made  a  voyage  to  this  coast  un- 
der the  American  flag,  to  this  same 
river  Pongas ;  there  she  was  trans- 
ferred to  af^man  named  Faber,  a  Vir- 
ginian and  a  notorious  slave  dealer, 
for  $10,000.  From  his  slave  fac- 
tory she  took  on  board  346  negroes 
and  sailed  for  the,  idand  of  Cuba, 


hoisting  no  flag  and  with  the  name 
on  her  ste-  erased.  About  thirty 
miles  from  Matanzas  she  landed  339 
slaves,  and  was  resold  to  Spanish 
owners. 

Of  these  facts  we  are  certain,  be- 
cause the  mate  who  was  in  her  is 
now  on  board  this  vessel  and  has 
made  oath  to  them.  Having  ascer- 
tained beyond  a  question  that  the 
same  vessel,  under  another  name  and 
wearing  our  flag,  had  arrived  upon 
the  coast,  we  sailed  for  the  Pongas 
and  anchored  off  its  mouth.  Find- 
ing the  British  steamer  at  anchor 
there,  the  two  vessels  dispatched  six 
boats,  well  armed  and  manned,  all 
wearing  the  British  flag.  They  met 
the  Spitfire  about  fifty  miles  up  the 
river,  she  hoisted  the  American  flag 
for  protection,  and  was  instantly 
seized  by  our  officers.  In  an  hour 
'after  she  was  sailing  down  the  river. 
No  slaves  were  found  on  board,  but 
300  were  confined  in  the  barracoon, 
waiting  for  the  rainy  season,  when 
they  were  to  be  taken  on  board. 
These  slavers  prefer  the  rainy  sea- 
son, as  the  winds  are  fresher  then 
and  they  have  a  better  chance  of  es- 
caping the  men-of-war. 

The  captain  is  now  on  board  here, 
a  prisoner,  but  of  course  allowed 
every  privilege  :  his  name  is  Flow- 
rey  ;  he  is  a  citizen  of  New  York, 
and  has  commanded  many  vessels 
from  that  city : — the  Moro  Castle 
and  others.     He  seems  a  very  quiet, 
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respectable  man,  and  is  both  master  '■ 
and  owner  of  the  schooner.  He  had  j 
also  a  Spanish  captain  on  board, 
twenty-six  casks  full  of  water  were 
waiting  to  come  on  board.  Her 
pien  are  all  ready  to  testify  against 
her,  and  I  do  not  see  how  she  can 
escape  condemnation. 

She  is  a  very  beautiful  vessel  of 
100  tons  burthen,  and  sails  like  a 
witch.  If  she  is  condemned  we 
shall  get  little  or  nothing  from  her ; 
with  a  miserably  niggardly  policy, 
our  Government  only  allows  captors 
one-half  the  value  of  a  prize  \ — the 
British  and  all  other  governments 
give  them  the  whole — a  very  poor 
conpensation  for  the  suffering  and 
disease  always  attendant  on  a  boat 
expedition  up  these  pestilential 
rivers.  The  loss  of  life  attendant 
upon  them  is  often  dreadful. 

The  British  boats  also  brought 
down  a  prize,  a  Spanish  brig,  and 
the  steamer  is  at  this  moment  towing 
the  Truxtun,  the  Truxtun's  prize, 
and  her  own,  at  the  rate  of  six  miles 
an  hour.  We  receive  every  possi- 
ble attention  and  assistance  from  the 
British  here ;  their  squadron  on  the 
coast  numbers  now  thirty  vessels, 
many  of  them  steamers,  and  is  to  be 
increased  greatly  soon.  The  slave 
trade  is  by  their  efforts  vastly  di- 
minished, and  the  psk  run  by  the 
slavers  is  every  day  increasing. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  350  hu- 
man beings  could,  by  any  possibility, 
be  crammed  into  a  vessel  of  less  than 
a  hundred  tons ;  and  when  it  is  re- 
membered how  much  even  of  this 
small  space  must  be  occupied  by  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  vessel,  and 
by  the  provisions  and  water  neces- 
irsry  for  the  support  of  so  many  peo- 
ple, you  can  form  some  idea  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  blacks  during  their 
thirty-five  days'  passage  to  Cuba. 
The  Spitfire  is  about  one  hundred 
feet  long,  and  between  decks  there 
\a  just  height  enough  for  a  man  to 


sit  down  if  his  head  is  bent  a  little 
forward.  Imagine  three  hundred 
and  fifty  men,  women  and  children, 
confined  for  thirty-five  days  in  such 
a  place  and  in  such  a  position  ! 

The  food  allowed  them  is  one 
pint  of  rice  per  day,  and  no  more; 
a  pint  of  water  each  is  also  giveq 
them  daily;  a  few  are  occasionally' 
allowed  to  come  on  deck  for  a  little 
air,  but  not  often;  those  who  evince 
any  disposition  to  rebel  or  make 
trouble,  are  confined  in  irons.  The 
average  cos*  of  a  prime  negro,  be- 
ween  20  and  30  years  old,  at  the 
slave  factory,  seldom  exceeds  $15  ; 
at  Cuba  the  same  slave  will  sell  for 
$400.  Their  value  at  the  West  In- 
dies, however,  has  much  diminished 
and  still  continues  to  diminish  daily. 
No  money  is  paid  here  for  the  ne- 
groes who  are  brought  from  the 
interior.  Cloth,  rum,  muskets,  cut- 
lasses, powder,  and  such  articles  as 
are  adapted  to  the  wants  and  wishej,^! 
of  the  natives,  are  given  by  the  slavtl  1 
factor  in  exchange.  *-^  1 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  up 
these  rivers  to  the  places  where  the 
slavers  lie.  The  whole  coast  is  in- 
tersected by  innumerable  rivers,  with 
branches  pouring  into  them  from 
every  quarter,  and  communicating 
with  each  other  by  narrow,  circuit- 
ous, and  very  numerous  creeks,  bor- 
dered on  each  side  with  impenetra- 
ble thickets  of  mangroves.  In  these 
creeks,  almost  concealed  by  the  trees, 
the  vessels  lie  and  often  elude  the 
strictest  search.  But  when  they 
have  taken  on  board  their  living 
cargo  and  are  getting  out  to  sea,  the 
British  are  very  apt  to  seize  them, 
except,  alas,  when  they  are  protect- 
ed by  the  banner  of  the  United 
States.  Then  the  British,  of  course, 
have  no  authority  to  detain  them. 

This  vessel  continues  healthy. 
Nine  names  are  on  the  sick  list  to- 
day, of  which  six  are  cases  of 
fever. 
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[Ffom  the  (Boston)  Mercantile  Journal.] 

A  Slaver  Captured. — Schooner 
[gpitfire,  (of  New  Orleans,)  has  ar- 
[rived  at  this  port  a  prize  to  the  U. 
iS.  brig   Truxtun,    in   command  of 
'liieut.    Washington  Reid ;   Samuel 
'  'Wilcox,  midshipman.     The  Spitfire, 
i'eter  Flowrey,  master,  was  seized 
the  Rio  Pongo,  coast  of  Africa, 
Y^i  the  ilave  factory  of  Paul  Faber, 
[JUarch  26,  on  suspicion  of  being  en- 
jd   in   the    slave    trade,   by   the 
boats  of  the  U.  S.  brig  Truxtun,  in 
K'the  charge  of  Lieut.  Simon  F.  Blunt, 
f  co-operating   with  the  boats  of  H. 
3,  M.  steamer  Ardent,   under  the 
.charge    of    ^ieut,  Johnson.      The 
boats  went  along-side  under  English 
^'  XJolors,  and  ordered  the  schooner  to 
show  her  colors  on  the  penalty  of 
being  seized  as  a  pirate.     The  Ame- 
rican ensign  was  then  hoisted  at  her 
gaff,  and    the    colors    immediately 
shifted  in  the  boats,  and  the  schooner 
.      laken   charge   of,    evidence    having 
r^^been  lodged  against  her  as  having  al- 
,ceady  made    a   successful  trip  from 
the  same  place  to  the  island  of  Cuba, 
with  346  slaves,  under  the  command 
of  Capt.  Gordon,  latelj"^  in  command 
of  the  Manchester,  by  Thomas  Turn- 
er, who  served  in  both  vessels  as 
Capt  G.'s  mate.     She  was  known 
by  the  name  of  Caballero,  and  was 
built  in  Baltimore,  whence  she  sail- 
ed via  New  York,  in  1842.      She 
was  afterwards  sold,  and  her  regis- 
ter returned  to  Baltimore.     Her  pre- 
sent crew  also  testified  as  to  her  in- 
tention of  receiving  slaves. 

Some  of  the  Spitfire's  crew  were 
very  troublesome  on  the  passage, 
and  ivio  of  them,  a  Spaniard  and  a 
negro,  who  quarrelled,  were  brought 
in  ironed.  Lieut.  Reid  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  use  the  utmost  vigilance, 
and  has  not  been  undressed  since  he 
took  command  of  the  vessel.  The 
prisoners  were  committed  to  the  U. 
S.  authorities,  and  the  proper  meas- 
ures taken  fqr  their  arraignment. 


■  It  will  be  recollected  by  our  read- 
ers that  the  schooners  Manchester 
and  Devereux  were  detained  and 
searched  at  this  port,  last  season, 
previous  to  their  departure  for  the 
coast,  on  suspicion  that  they  were 
intended  for  the  slave  trade,  but 
were  at  last  allowed  to  depart  be- 
cause sufficient  evidence  to  procure 
their  condemnation  could  not  be  ob- 
tained. Faber,  who  owns  the  slave 
factory  on  the  coast,  went  out  as  a 
passenger  in  the  Manchester.  Capt. 
Gordon,  the  commander  and  osten- 
sible owner  of  the  Manchester  and 
Devereux,  died  recently  of  the  coast 
fever,  as  did  also  Capt.  Gordon  of 
the  Devereux. 

The  Spitfire  is  a  clipper-built 
schooner  of  about  130  tons.  She  is 
flush  on  deck,  has  two  small  houses 
aft,  one  on  each  quarter,  and  a  small 
trunk  to  the  cabin.  Her  bulwarks 
are  high  for  her  size,  and  she  has  a 
tier  of  ports  on  each  side,  but  no 
guns  mounted.  Outside  she  is  paint- 
ed a  shade  whiter  than  blue,  and  in- 
side  buff  color.  Her  cabin,  which 
has  not  accommodations  for  more 
than  six  white  persons,  we  under- 
stand contained,  at  one  time,  fifty 
female  slaves ! 

[From  the  Boston  Traveller.] 

Indictment  of  Captain  Flowrey, 
of  the  schooner  Spitfire,  for  a  mis- 
demeanor.— The  grand  jury  of  the 
U.  S.  Circuit  Court,  on  Saturday  "re- 
turned a  bill  against  Capt.  Flowrey, 
of  the  slaver  Spitfire,  but  not  against 
the  crew,  there  being  no  reason 
whatever  for  supposing  that  they 
knew  of  the  object  of  the  voyage 
when  they  shipped  at  New  Orleans. 
Capt.  Flowrey  was  arraigned  in  the 
U.  S.  Circuit  Court  this  morning, 
but  no  day  assigned  for  his  trial. 
The  bill  found  by  the  grand  jury 
was  for  misdemeanor  in  fitting  out 
the  vessel  with  intent  to  carry  slaves, 
and  he  was  ordered   to  recognize 
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with  sureties  in  the  sum  of  $5,000. 
His  defence  will  be  conducted  by 
Col.  J.  P.  Rogers,  and  P.  W.  Chand- 
ler, Esq. 

1  [From  Ihe  N.  Y.  Commercial  Advertiser.] 

!  The  Slaver  Spitfire. — The  of- 

ficers and  crew  of  this  vessel  were 
before  the  U.  S.  commissioner  at 
Boston,  on  Thursday,  for  examina- 
tion. Theirnamesare — PeterFlow- 
rey,  captain ;  Ferdinand  Weltz,  Wil- 
liam Otters,  Henry  Tangerman,  Wil- 
liam Turner,  William  Pense,  Fred- 
erick Ennes,  Antonio  Del  Mijo,  and 
Ebenezer  .Tackson. 
'  '  Four  oth*'>-s — Robert  Smith,  Thos. 
Turner,  J.  t>.  Parker,  and  William 
Dawson,  being  part  of  the  crew  of 
the  schooner  Manchester,  which  sail- 
ed from  Boston  last  year  for  the 
coast  of  Africa — were  brought  home 
in  the  U.  S.  brig  Truxtun,  which 
captured  the  Spitfire,  as  witnesses. 
They  were  also  before  the  commis- 
sioner, who  committed  them  for 
want  of  bail  to  appear  and  testify. 

The  charge  against  the  officers 
and  crew  of  the  Spitfire  was,  that 
they  shipped  on  board  the  Spitfire, 
at  New  Orleans,  on  the  lOlh  of  last 
December,  knowing  that  she  was 
to  be  engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  and 
took  part  in  fitting  her  out  for  that 
purpose.  To  this  charge  they  plea- 
ded "not  guilty." 

In  support  of  the  charge  the  fol- 
lowing deposition  was  read,  having 
been  made  by  Thomas  Turner,  one 
of  the  four  men  from  the  Manches- 
ter: 

"August  6,  1844,  at  Baltimore, 
Turner  shipped  on  board  the  schoo- 
ner Manchester  as  mate,  under  the 
command  of  Morgan  S.  Gordon; 
was  to  serve  not  exceeding  nine 
months,  and  perform  a  trading  voy- 
age on  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 
Sailed  from  Boston,  September  22, 
with  a  trading  cargo ;  had  no  hand- 
cuffs on  board.    Touched   first  at 


Pongo  river — remained  there  thre^ 
weeks.  The  Manchester  was  wreck* 
ed  at  Cape  Mount,  west  coast  of  Afi 
rica,  on  the  24th  February.     I  knew"! 
a  vessel,  built  in  the  United  States,' 
named  the  '  Caballero.'     I  knew  her  ■■ 
in  Baltimore,  Novenrber,   1843. 
saw  her  on  the  1 1th  of  February  last 
in  the  river  Pongo. 

"  The  last  time  I  saw  her  she  had 
painted  on  her  stern,  '  Spitfire,  of 
New  Orleans.'  I  saw  landing  from 
her  water  cask  staves.  I  supposed 
her  business  was  to  take  on  board  a 
cargo  of  slaves,  because — 1st,  she 
had  two  captains,  an  American  cap- 
tain and  a  Spanish  captain ;  2d,  all 
her  goods  were  consigned  to  the 
owner  of  the  slave  factory  off  which 
she  was  moored  ;  3d,  her  appearance 
was  that  of  a  vessel  built  for  speed 
rather  than  cargo ;  4th,  her  having 
water  cask  shooks  on  board.  The 
owner  of  the  factory  at  Rio  Pongo 
was  P.  Faber.  ^^% 

"  1  entered  on  board  the  schooneiJLp ; 
Caballero  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  the.r 
11th  day  of  November,  1843,  in  the 
capacity  of  seaman  and  carpenter, 
to  pejform  a  voyage  to  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  having  been  assured 
by  Morgan  S.  Gordon,  then  master 
of  the  Caballero,  that  she  was  to 
make  a  trading  voyage  to  the  coast. 
Not  being  able  to  procure  a  clearance 
from  the  Baltimore  Custom  House, 
we  sailed  to  New  York  with  a 
'coasting  license,'  having  on  board 
all  the  cargo  intended  for  the  African 
coast.  At  New  York  the  Caballero 
was  cleared  for  the  coast  of  Africa. 
We  sailed  from  New  York  on  the 
27th  day  of  November,  1843,  and 
arrived  in  the  Rio  Pongo,  west  coast 
of  Africa,  in  the  latter  part  of  De- 
cember. 

"  We  ascended  the  Rio  Pongo  to 
Mr.  P.  Faber's  slave  factory,  where 
M'e  discharged  all  the  vessel's  cargo, 
and  took  in  water  and  ballast.  We 
sailed  from  the  Rio  Pongo  and  pro- 
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ed  to  Prince's  Island,  where  we 
on  board  18  casks  of  about  120 
ons  each,  called  palm  oil  casks, 
returned  to  Rio  Pongo,  touching 
the  way  at  Grand  Bassa.  On  ar- 
[ving  in  the  Rio  Pongo,  the  vessel 
as  again  moored  near  Mr.  Faber's 
factory.  Preparations  were 
en  made  to  take  on  board  a  cargo 
slaves,  by  filling  the  so  called 
palm  oil  casks,  and  35  other  casks, 
yriih  water, — these  having  been 
brought  from  the  United  States  in 
shocks,  a  part  of  the  Caballero's  car- 
go— getting  on  board  wood,  rice,  &c. 
During  the  time  of  these  operations, 
the  Caballero  was  under  the  Ameri- 
flag. 
"She  was  then  sold  to  Mr.  P.  Fa- 
ir for  the  sum  of  810,000,  and  her 
name  was  scratched  off  her  stern. 
She  then  went  down  the  river  and 
anchored  just  inside  the  bar.  At 
this  anchorage  we  took  on  board 
6  slaves  ;  then  got  underway  and 
ceeded  immediately  to  the  island 
Cuba,  and  landed  the  cargo  of 
slaves  at  a  point  about  30  miles  to 
windward  of  Matanzas.  From  the 
time  of  the  vessel's  sale  to  Mr.  P. 
Faber  up  to  this  period,  no  flag  was 
hoisted  on  board  her,  and  she  bore 
no  name  on  her  stern.  After  the 
slaves  were  landed  the  vessel  was 
delivered  over  to  the  Spaniards 
where  she  lay. 

"The  vessel  I  left  lying  in  the 
Rio  Pongo,  on  the  11th  of  February  i 
last,  named  the  Spitfire,  of  New  Or-  : 
leans,  and  supposed  to  be  lying  there 
now,  is  the  same  vessel  w.hose  sla- 
ving voyage  to  the  West  Indies  I 
have  described  above.  The  said 
vessel  always  hoists  American  colors 
when  the  British  man-of-war  boats 
come  in  sight  of  her." 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings 
Mr.  Chandler,  of  counsel  for  the 
prisoners,  said  he  would  at  present 
interpose  no  objection  to  their  being 
.committed  to  await  the  action  of  the 


grand  jury;  and  the  commissioner 
so  disposed  of  them.  The  Boston 
Post  says : 

"  Captain  Flowrey,  rather  a  short 
man,  is  apparently  about  fifty  years 
of  age,  and  belongs  to  New  York. 
The  other  prisoners  are  young  men ; 
six  of  them  are  Germans  or  Dutch- 
men, and  the  other  two  half-breeds 
— iMijo  is  half  Spanish  and  half  In- 
dian, and  Jackson  half  Spanish  and 
half  negro.  The  white  men  appear 
as  respectable  as  any  company  of 
foremast  hands  that  may  be  met  with 
on  board  any  vessel." 

In  the  Boston  Atlas  we  find  the 
subjoined  letter  from  an  officer  of 
the  Truxtun,  giving  the  particulars 
of  the  Spitfire's  capture  : 

"U.  S.  Brig  Truxtun, 

(off  Sierra  Leone  River,) 
March  29,  1845. 

"Here  we  are,  in  tow  of  Her  Bri- 
tannic Majesty's  steamer  Ardent, 
with  an  American  schooner  our 
prize,  and  a  Spanish  brigantine,  prize 
to  the  steamer,  captured  in  the  Rio 
Pongas,  one  hundred  miles  to  the 
northward.  We  had  good  informa- 
tion, when  we  left  Monrovia,  that 
there  was  a  vessel  in  the  Pongas, 
waiting  a  cargo  ;  and  on  our  arrival 
off"  the  river,  finding  an  English  man- 
of-war  steamer,  arrangements  were 
made  to  send  a  combined  boat  expe- 
dition to  make  captures  for  both  ves- 
sels. 

"  They  proceeded  about  fifty  miles 
from  the  anchorage  outside  the  bar, 
carrying  English  colors  all  the  way. 
On  coming  in  sight,  our  little  schoo- 
ner ran  up  the  American  ensign  to 
protect  herself  from  any  suspicion  ; 
when  our  own  boats,  after  running 
alongside  of  her,  changed  their  en- 
signs and  produced  the  stripes  and 
stars,  much  to  the  astonishment  of 
those  on  board.  She  proved  to  be 
the  Spitfire,  of  New  Orleans,  and 
ran  a  cargo  of  slaves  from  the  same 
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place  last  year ;  of  only  about  lOOp 
tons,  but,  though  of  so  small  a  size,  (I 
stowed  346  negroes,  anil  landed  near  il 
Matanzas,  Cuba,  339.  i! 

"  Between  her  decks,  where  the  J 
islaves  are  packed,  there  is  not  room  I' 
-enough  for  a  man  to  sit,  unless  in-  !| 
alining  his .  head  forward.      Their  ;i 
food,  half  a  pint  of  rice  per  day,  with 
/One  pint  of  water.     No  one  can  im- 
.-agine   the  sufferings   of  slaves,  on ' 
,'their  passage  across,  unless  the  con-  j' 
;veyances  in  which  they  are  taken  i 
fcan  be  examined.     Our  friend  had ; 
none  on  board,  but  his  cargo  of  three , 
hundred  were  ready  in  a  barracoon,  :| 
waiting  a  good  opportunity  to  start,  i 
A  good  hearty  negro  costs  but  twen- 1 
ty  dollars,  or  thereabout,  and  is  pur-  i 
«ha&ed  for  rum,  powder,   tobacco, 
<clotb,  &c.     They  bring  from  three 
<o  four  hundred  dollars  in  Cuba. 
The  English  are  doing  every  thing 
ivL  their  power  to  prevent  the  slave 
4rade,  and  keep  a  force  of  thirty  ves- 
sels on  this  coast,  all  actively  cruis- 
ing.   This  large  force  is  to  be  very 
much  incieased  shortly. 

'■^  April  4th. — Our  prize  is  all 
*eady,  and  sails  for  Boston  to-mor- 
row, under  charge  of  Lieut.  Reid, 
with  all  the  necessary  papers  and 
documents  to  condemn  her.  I  am ; 
glad  that  the  ice  has  been  broken, 
and  that  we  have  been  the  ship  to ! 
do  it. 

"  I  have  been  frequently  on  shore 
here,  and  received  every  attention 
from  the  people.  I  mean  the  while 
residents.  We  are  all  well  on  board, 
including  all  those  who  were  en- 
gaged in  the  boat  expedition. 

"  It  was  expected  that  many  would 
be  taken  down ;  but  our  good  for- 
tune has  sent  us  here  during  the 
healthiest  season  of  the  year,  and  we 
have  been  favored  every  way  since 
our  arrival  on  the  coast.  We  leave 
to-morrow,  also,  for  the  Cape  de 
Verds,  and  a  pleasure  excursion 
among  the  Canary  Islands,  reluming 


to  Port  Praya  in  fifty  days  from  our 
departure.  We  are  in  great  hopes 
that  we  have  seen  the  last  of  the 
coast,  as  all  are  heartily  tired  of  it, 
and  anxious  to  get  home.  Our  prize 
may  hasten  us,  as  we  believe  the 
captain  intends  to  defend  himself." 

Public  attention  being  thus  again 
drawn  to  the  slave  trade  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  carried  on, 
some  interest  may  attach  to  various 
items  of  intelligence  which  we  are 
enabled  to  supply,  having  before  us 
the  Sierra  Leone  Watchman  of  Feb- 
ruary 19. 

The  first  article  under  the  editorial 
head  refers  to  the  case  of  schooner 
Enganador,  which  was  captured  near 
the  close  of  last  year,  by  the  British 
sloop-of-war  Growler,  having  300 
slaves  on  board.  When  captured 
she  had  neither  flag  nor  papers  to 
show  her  nationality,  but  was  repre- 
sented to  be  Spanish.  But  it  was 
ascertained  that  she  had  for  sony^ 
years  been  sailing  out  of  Sierra  Lfnij? 
one  as  the  Sherbro',  and  belonged  to' 
a  resident  of  that  colony — one  Daniel 
Coker.  This  man  nominally  sold 
her  to  one  Thomas  Caulker,  by 
whom  she  was  immediately  trans- 
ferred to  a  noted  slave  dealer  at  Sea- 
bar,  named  Luiz.  No  doubt  was 
entertained  that  the  sale  to  Caulker 
was  merely  a  blind,  and  that  Coker 
knew,  when  he  made  the  sale,  that 
Luiz  was  to  be  the  real  purchaser. 

Among  the  negroes  found  on  board 
the  Enganador  were  three  who  had 
been  formerly  liberated  from  a  slave 
vessel  and  taken  to  Sierra  Leone; 
and  their  depositions  are  given,  show- 
ing how  they  were  again  reduced  to 
slavery.  From  these  it  appears  that 
after  living  several  years  at  Sierra 
Leone  they  were  kidnapped,  within 
the  bounds  of  that  colony  itself,  and 
sold  to  Luiz. 

It  is  added  that  the  slave  traders 
at  Sea-bar  and  in  the  River  Gallinas 
had  been  much  emboldened  by  the 
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secution  of  Captain  Denman,  in 

gland,  for  his  summary  destruc- 
|on  of  sundry  barracoons,  and  open- 
asserted   their  determination    to 

ek  redress  in  the  English  courts  if 

ey  were  again  molested  in  their 
Iperations. 

Next  follows  a  letter  from  the  Rev. 

illiam  Raymond,  the  missionary 
The  went  from  this  country  with 
he  Africans  of  the  Amistad.  It  is 
lated  at  the  Mendi  mission-house, 
tittle  Boon  River,  January  8,  and 
rives  a  melancholy  picture  of  Mr. 
Raymond's  trials. 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Raymond  had 
been  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  the 
Governor  of  Sierra  Leone  to  the 
king  of  the  Mendi  country,  by  which 
that  personage  was  greatly  angered, 
as  well  as  by  various  hostile  demon- 
strations of  the  British  against  the 
slave  establishments  at  Sea-bar;  all 
of  which  he  imputed  to  the  agency 
){  Mr.  Raymond.  He  said  that  if 
English  wanted  to  destroy  the 

We  trade  they  must  destroy  one 
half  of  Sierra  Leone,  for  half  of  Sier- 
ra Leone  was  engaged  in  it,  &c.  ^ 

After  much  talk  of  this  kind,  in 
which  the  king   inveighed  bitterly 


against  the  English  and  their  attempts 
to  destroy  the  trade,  he  told  Mr. 
Raymond  that  he  must  go ;  and 
finally  gave  him  a  written  notifica- 
tion that  he  must  "  clear  out"  before 
the  7th  of  February. 

This  king  bears  the  name  of  Hen- 
ry Tucker,  but  it  does  not  appear 
whether  he  is  an  African  with  an 
English  name,  or  actually  a  white 
man.  Mr.  Raymond  ascribes  his 
conduct  to  the  instigation  of  Luiz 
and  other  slave  traders.  His  letter 
— which  is  addressed  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  AVesleyan  mission  at 
Sierra  Leone — asks  for  advice  as  to 
the  course  he  had  better  pursue ; 
whether  he  should  go  away  or  re- 
main and  trust  to  the  aid  he  might 
j  receive  from  the  men-of-war,  &c. 

The  Watchman  says  that  Com- 
modore Jones  had  resolved  to  pro- 
tect Mr.  Raymond  and  suppress  the 
traffic  by  all  the  means  in  his  power. 
That  he  had  burned  the  factory  of 
Luiz  at  Sea-bar,  and  several  other 
establishments  at  Gallinas. 

There  is  another  letter  from  Wr. 
Raymond  to  his  wife,  but  neither  of 
them  makes  any  mention  of  the  Amir 
slad  Africans. 


P  r  cj  uli  tec. 

In  the  address  to  the  Clergy  in  J!      There   are  not  a  few,  however, 
our  number  for  May,  it  was  said  of  j!  who  maintain  that  prejudice,  being 

sinful,  must  and  shall  be  overcome; 
that  by  taking  for  granted  the  con- 


the  colored  people  of  the  United 
States  :  "  In  this  country  they  can 
never  rise  above  the  very  lowest 
grade  of  society.  You  may  say  that 
this  state  of  society  is  all  wrong; 
may  call  it  prejudice  that  keeps  them 
down ;  and  all  this  may  be  admitted, 
without  improving  their  condition  in 
the  slightest  degree.  The  facts  still 
remain  the  same." 


tinued  e.\istence  of  this  prejudice, 
and  making  arrangements  for  reliev- 
ing the  colored  people  by  withdraw- 
ing them  from  the  sphere  of  its  influ- 
ence, we  are  guilty  of  sinful  yielding 
I  to  it,  and  that  instead  of  pursuing 
such  a  course,  the  Christian  commu- 
nity ought,  with  united    voice,  to 
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condemn  this  prejudice,  and  crush  it 
under  the  overwhelming  weight  of 
public  reprobation. 

There  is  in  this  feeling  an  appear- 
ance of  valor  for  the  cause  of  truth, 
which  deserves  respect ;  but  there  is 
■also  a  remarkable  forgetfulness  of 
the  strength  of  the  adversary  that  is 
to  be  overcome.  Those  who  may 
be  expected  to  renounce  prejudice 
from  religious  considerations  are 
not  numerous  enough  to  answer 
the  purpose  of  such  sanguine  calcu- 
lators. Let  us  look  at  the  numbers 
on  each  side: 

The  late  work  of  Dr.  Baird  on 
*'  Religion  in  America,"  gives  a  suf- 
ficiently favorable,  and  probably  as 
correct  an  estimate  as  can  easily  be 
obtained. 

Dr.  Baird  estimates  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  1844  at 
18,500,000;  communicants  in  evan- 
gelical churches  of  all  denomina- 
tions, 2,864,848 ;  non-communicants, 
15,635,152  ;  less  than  three  millions 
against  more  than  fifteen  millions  ! 
Less  than  one  to  five !  If  this  pre- 
judice, as  it  is  called,  were  wholly 
extinguished  in  every  communicant 
in  all  our  evangelical  churches,  pub- 
lic sentiment  would  still  be  more 
than  five  to  one  in  its  favor. 

There  are  doubtless  some  in 
churches  which  Dr.  Baird  does  not 
class  as  evangelical,  who  might  be 
expected  to  evercome  prejudice  from 
a  sense  of  religious  obligation.  But 
there  is  doubtless  an  equal  number 
in  the  evangelical  churches,  whose 


religion  is  a  mere  profession,  ■ 
will  never  subdue  a  ])rejudice.   ' 

The  vote  is,  after  all,  more  tS 
five  to  one  in  favor  of  the  prejudic 

Nor  can  any  thing  be  gained  i 
saying  that  this  prejudice  is  confin^ 
to  the  white    population  of  aboj 
15,500,000.     The  proportion  is  sti 
overwhelming ;  still  more  than  foinrl 
to  one,  even  if  we  count  all  the  cornel 
municants   as   whites.      In  reality.a 
communicants  are  about  as  numerous! 
among  the  colored  people,  in  pro-1 
portion,  as  among  the   whites  ;   so' 
that  by  leaving  out  the  colored  peo-^ 
pie,  the  number  on  both  sides  are  di-l 
minished  about  equally,  and  the  vote 
still  stands  as  before — more  than  five 
to  one  :  that  the  community  of  the 
pious,  guarded  by  truth  and  sustain- 
ed by  Omnipotence,  will,  at  so^flk 
future  period,  subdue  prejudice,  angj 
make  public  sentiment  throughout 
this  land  and  all  lands,  almost  if  not  al- 
together, what  it  ought  to  be,  is  a  most 
cheering  hope  ;   a  hope  of  most  salu- 
tary influence.  The  three  millions  of 
the  pious  may  be  the  means  of  imput- 
ing their  piety  to  other  millions,  and 
they  to  others,  till  our  people  general- 
ly shall  have-religious  principles  that 
are  stronger  than  prejudice,  and  able 
to  overcome  it.     But  while  out-num- 
bered as  they  are  now,  it  is  absolute- 
ly impossible  for  them  to  pull  down 
a  prejudice  by  declaring,  or  even  by 
proving,  that  it  is  sinful.     With  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  our  coun- 
trymen, the  known  sinfulness  of  a 
practice  or  a  feeling,  is  no  sufficient 
reason  for  renouncing  it.  / 
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Every  grown  man  in  the  nation, 
ubtless,   knows    that   duelling   is 
fl'nful ;  and  yet  there  are  multitudes 
ho  have  no  thought  of  abstaining 
m  it  on  that  account. 
The    testimonies    of     the    pious 
gainst  sin,  pass  by  such  men  "  as 
fihe  idle  wind  !" 

We  may  rest  assured,  therefore, 
itat  the  pious  cannot,  with  their  pre- 
fsent  strength,  change  the  position  of 
the  colored  man  in  American  socie- 
tf,  however  great  the  sin  of  denying 
im  social    equality,   and   however 


well  known  to  be  sinful,  it  will  con- 
tinue to  be  committed,  and  to  be 
sanctioned  by  public  sentiment,  till 
the  amount  of  religious  principle  is 
increased  at  least  three-fold.  Mean- 
while shall  he  not  be  allowed,  if  he 
desires  it,  to  escape  to  a  land  where 
no  such  prejudice  shall  obstruct  his 
elevation,  where  his  talents  and  his 
virtues  may  have  free  scope,  and 
where,  by  showing  that  he  is  in  the 
best  and  highest  sense,  a  man,  he 
may  shame  the  world  for  treating 
him  like  a  beast  of  burden  ! 


[From  the  IValional  Intelligencer.] 

£l)c    Golonij    at    £ibcx\a. 


Monrovia,  Liberia, 
December  20,  1844. 


>.;' 


Messrs.  Editors  :  — Notwithstan- 
tling  enough  may  have  already  been 
written  by  different  persons  who  have 
visited  or  resided  in  the  colony  of 
Liberia,  relative  to  the  condition  and 
apparent  prospects  of  those  who  emi- 
grated from  the  United  States  to  this 
part  of  the  world,  and  who  have 
adopted  this  as  the  place  of  their  fu- 
ture residence,  yet  I  have  thought  that 
a  plain,  unvarnished  statement  of  facts 
from  one  who  has  resided  upwards 
of  a  year  in  the  colony,  and  who,  du- 
ring that  time,  has  had  good  oppor- 
•  tunities  to  become  conversant  with 
the  state  of  public  affairs,  and  with 
the  situations  of  nearly  all  the  colo- 
nists, may  be  acceptable  to  many  of 
your  readers,  and  may  tend  to  shed 
some  additional  light  on  subjects 
which  maybe  inteiestingto  those  es- 
pecially who  are  desirous  to  receive 
information,  from  various  sources, 
respecting  the  success  of  the  great 


iUJ 


scheme  of  colonizing  the  free  people 
of  color  of  the  United  States  in  the 
laud  of  their  forefathers. 

That  portion  of  the  peninsula  of 
Africa  which  has  received  the  appel- 
lation of  Liberia,  embraces  a  tract  of 
land  on  the  western  coast,  extending 
from  the  Gallinas  river  on  the  north 
to  Cape  Palraas  on  the  south,  be- 
tween the  latitudes  of  4|  and  7  degrees 
north.  Only  about  one-third  of  this 
territory,  however,  has  been  pur- 
chased by  the  Colonization  Society ; 
consequently,  the  colonial  govern- 
ment does  not  extend  as  far  as  might 
be  inferred  from  an  examination  of 
the  usual  maps  of  Africa.  There  are 
nine  settlements  in  the  colony.  Of 
these  Monrovia  is  the  largest,  con- 
taining a  population  of  about  one 
thousand.  On  the  St.  Paul's  river 
there  are  two  settlements,  Caldwell 
and  Millsburg;  the  first  about  ten 
miles  and  the  second  about  twenty 
miles  from  Monrovia.  On  an  arm  of 
the  St.  Paul's  river,  called  Stockton 
creek,  is  New  Georgia,    the  settle- 
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ment  of  those  recaptured  Africans 
who  were  restored  to  the  land  of  their 
nativity  by  the  United  Statea  Gov- 
ernment, and  who  have  taken  up  their 
residence  in  the  colony,  and  have 
adopted  the  forms  and  habits  of  their 
civilized  neighbois  and  become  iden- 
tified with  them  as  members  of  the 
commonwealth.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
Junk  river  is  the  settlement  of  Mar- 
fhall,  about  thirty-five  miles  by  sea 
south  of  Monrovia.  On  the  St.  John's 
river  are  the  settlements  of  Bassa 
Cove,  Edina,  and  Bexley,  about  sev- 
enty miles  from  Monrovia.  Further 
down  the  coast,  at  the  distance  of 
about  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  by 
sea,  is  the  settlement  of  Greenville, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Sinou  river. 
Besides  these,  two  other  points  have 
lately  been  settled;  one  on  the  St. 
Paul's  river,  above  Caldwell,  and  the 
other  oh  the  Sinou  river.  The  form- 
er was  settled  principally  by  those 
persons  who  formerly  belonged  to 
Mr.  McDonogh,  near  New  Orleans; 
and  the  latter  by  those  who  were  lib- 
erated by  the  late  Mrs.  Read,  of 
Mississippi. 

These  settlements  are  not  compact, 
although  they  have  received  particu- 
lar names.  The  houses  are  generally 
separated  by  intervening  lots  or  small 
farms ;  So  that  the  towns  generally 
Occupy  a  space  of  from  one  to  five  or 
tix.  miles  in  extent.  Monrovia,  which 
has  more  the  appearance  of  a  town 
than  any  of  the  others,  is  the  metropo- 
lis and  seat  of  government,  at  which 
place  the  legislature,  composed  of 
ten  representatives,  elected  by  the 
people,  meets  annually.  The  form  of 
government,  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
state  governments  in  the  United 
States.  The  colony  is  divided  into 
two  counties — Montserado  and  Grand 
Bassa ;  in  each  of  which  courts  are 
regularly  held,  as  in  counties  in  the 
United  States. 

In  visiting  the  legislature  and  the 
different  courts  during  their  sessions. 


any  unprejudiced  individual  cahol 
fail  to  be  impressed  with  feelings  < 
respect  for  the  authorities  of  the  co 
ony,  and  with  a  conviction  of  the  facj 
that  in  a  country  in  which  the 
as  well  as  the  body  is  unfettered,  th^^ 
power  of   self-government  does  not 
depend  on  the  color  of  the  skin.i 
And  when  we  take  into  consideration'' 
the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  col- 
onists were  brought  up  in  slavery  antf^ 
came  to  Liberia  without  any  educa* 
tion,  our  surprisewill  not  be  that  the- 
colony  has  not  advanced  more  rapidly.-:  | 
but  that  it  continues  to  exist  at  all. 

The  soil  of  Liberia  is  generally 
very  good,  and  it  will  produce  freely 
most  of  the  productions  of  tropical 
climates.  It  is  different  in  differ- 
ent  parts  of  the  colony,  Near  the* 
sea  coast  the  soil  is  light  and  sandy, 
and  yields  sweet  potatoes,  cassadas,* 
and  most  of  the  garden  vegetables  that 
are  usually  raised  in  the  United  States.* 
On  the  banks  of  some  of  the  streama^ 
the  soil  consists  of  clay  more  or  l^J^ 
mingled  with  dark  loam.  In  moreT 
elevated  positions  we  find  a  reddishf 
clayey  soil,  producing  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  forest  trees  and  shrubbery.) 
This  last  is  the  most  favorable  for  the 
cultivation  of  coffee.  The  richest 
and  most  productive  soil,  however,  la 
a  deep,  loose,  dark  mould,  extending 
back  from  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and 
free  from  stones  and  gravel. 

Most  of  the  usual  productions  of 
tropical  climates  thrive  well  in  Libe- 
The  coffee  tree  will  grow  as  free- 


na. 


ly  and  yield  as  abundantly  as  perhaps' 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  And 
I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  colonists 
are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  ad- 
vantages that  may  result  from  atten- 
tion to  the  cultivation  of  this  useful 
and  profitable  article.  At  some  fu- 
ture period  no  doubt  coffee  will  be  the 
principal  staple  production  of  Libe- 
ria, and  the  most  profitable  article  of 
exportation.  The  trees  attain  a  much 
larger  size  than  those  in  the  West 
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[Indies,  and  they  bear  much  more 
[abundantly.  They  do  not  require 
I  much  cultivation  ;  indeed  they  fre- 
'  quenlly  grow  wild  in  the  woods  on 
this  part  of  the  coast. 

The  sugar  cane  grows  luxuriant- 
ly ;  but,  at  present,  sugar  cannot  be 
made  as  cheaply  in  the  colony  as  it  ? 
'can  be  purchased  from  abroad  ;  and  I  \ 
I  am  apprehensive  that  the  colonists 
never  will  be  able  to  compete  with 
some  other  countries  in  the  produc- 
tion of  this  article.  If  they  had  the 
necessary  apparatus,  however,  they 
could  easily  produce  enough  for  home 
consumption  at  less  expense  than  it 
now  costs  when  purchased  from  tra- 
ding vessels. 

.  At  present  very  little  rice  is  raised  ! 
by  the  colonists,  as  it  can  be  bought 
from  the  natives  for  less  than  the 
cultivation  of  it  would  cost. 
,  Indian  corn  can  be  raised  in  the  colo- 
ny, not  very  plentifully,  however ;  but 
in  sufficient  quantities,  I  think,  to  sup- 
I  ^"^y  the  families  of  those  who  will 
P^!8ke  the  trouble  to  cultivate  it. 

Sweet  potatoes  can  be  raised  in 
the  greatest  abundance  during  any 
season  of  the  year,  and  on  almost 
every  kind  of  soil ;  I  have  seien  iheni 
growing  freely  in  the  sand  within  sixty 
yards  of  the  ocean.  I  have  scarce- 
ly ever  dined  in  Liberia  without  hav- 
ing this  excellent  vegetable  on  the 
table. 

Cassadas  and    yams  can  be  pro- 
duced in  almost  any  quantities  ;  and 
when  properly  prepared  for  the  ta- 
ble they  are  very  good  and  nutritious 
•  vegetables. 

Plantains,  bananas,  and'  all  other 
fruits  peculiar  to  tropical  climates, 
thrive  well  in  Liberia.  Tomatoes, 
egg-plants,  okra,  beans,  and  nearly 
all  the  other  usual  garden  vegetables 
can  be  raised  easily.  Irish  potatoes 
are,  however,  out  of  the  question ; 
nor  do  cabbages  thrive  well.  We 
have  plenty  of  greens,  but  few  cab- 
bage heads. 


Although  very  little  cotton  has  yet 
been  produced  in  the  colony,  yet  it 
has  been  clearly  ascertained  that,  with 
proper  cultivation,  the  cotton  tree  will 
grow  well  and  yield  abundantly. 
Several  kinds  of  cotton  trees  grow 
wild  in  the  forests. 

In  regard  to  the  climate,  I  may  say 
that  it  is  altogether  very  pleasant. 
The  temperature  is  exceedingly  uni- 
form ;  and  the  warmth  of  the  atmos- 
phere is  generally  much  less  than  I 
have  frequently  experienced  it  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  I  have  scarce- 
ly ever  known  the  mercury  in  the 
thermometer  to  rise  above  86  degrees. 
The  extreme  limits  may  be  set  down 
at  72  and  87  degrees  of  Fahrenheit. 
I  have  never  known  the  mercury  to 
sink  below  the  former  nor  to  rise 
above  the  latter  number.  The  vari- 
ation in  the  heat,  as  indicated  by  the 
thermometer,  is  seldom  more  than 
four  or  five  degrees,  during  the  Iwen- 
ty-four  hours  of  a  day. 

There  is  properly  no  real  distinc- 
tion in  regard  to  seasons.  But  as 
more  rain  falls  during  the  half  of  the 
year  beginning  with  May  than  during 
the  other  halfbeginning  with  Novem- 
ber, the  former  is  usually  called  the 
wet  or  rainy  season,  and  the  latter 
the  dry  season.  There  is  not,  how- 
ever, any  month  during  the  whole 
year  in  which  we  do  not  have  more 
or  less  rain  ;  nor  is  there  any  month 
in  which  we  do  not  have  some  fine 
clear  weather.  I  have  seen  garden 
vegetables  perishing  for  the  want  of 
rain  during  the  months  of  July  and 
August,  and  I  have  seen  pretty  copi- 
ous showers  of  rain  during  the 
months  of  January  and  February. 
During  what  is  called  the  rainy  sea- 
son,the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere 
is  generally  five  or  six  degrees  less 
than  during  the  dry  season:  the  ther- 
mometer usually  standing  at  from  76 
to  SO  degrees  during  the  day  in  the 
rainy  season,  and  from  80  to  86  de- 
grees in  the  dry  season. 
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The  rivers  in  Liberia  are  compar- 
atively small ;  and  although  some  of 
them  are  of  sufficient  size  to  admit 
vessels  of  eighty  or  a  hundred  tons, 
yet,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty 
presented  by  the  bars  at  their  mouths, 
they  are  seldom  entered  except  by 
the  small  crafts  belonging  to  the  co- 
lony. The  land  bordering  on  the 
rivers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ocean  is 
generally  low,  and  in  some  places 
very  swampy ;  but  towards  the  head- 
waters of  the  rivers  the  land  is  eleva- 
ted and  covered  with  large  forest  trees. 

In  regard  to  the  influences  of  the 
climate  on  the  physical  system,  I 
may  remark  that  my  experience  and 
observations  in  reference  to  myself 
and  many  others,  have  confirmed  me 
in  the  opinion  that  the  climaterial  in- 
fluences are  less  deleterious  to  hu- 
man health  than"  is  generally  sup- 
posed in  the  United  States.  Every 
person  who  emigrates  from  a  tempe- 
rate climate  to  this  country  must  ex- 
perience some  acclimating  process, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  attended 
with  much  fever,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances— to  constitutional  predis- 
position, previous  habits  of  life,  &c. 
In  some  cases  the  acclimating  fever 
is  violent  and  fatal  in  its  effects,  but 
in  the  large  majority  of  cases  it  is 
mild  in  its  form  and  yields  readily  to 
appropriate  treatment.  Very  few 
persons  die  during  the  first  attack  of 
fever ;  the  principal  danger  is  in  con- 
sequence of  relapses,  which,  in  nine- 
teen cases  in  twenty,  are  the  results 
of  personal  imprudence,  and  not  the 
effects  of  the  continued  injurious  in- 
fluences of  the  climate.  I  find  that 
those  persons  who  have  resided  in 
the  colony  one  year  or  more,  and 
who  are  able  to  live  comfortably, 
generally  enjoy  very  good  health. 
The  principal  cases  of  sickness  are 
among  those  who  are  in  indigent  cir- 
cumstances, and  in  whom  poverty 
and  indolence  are  often  associated. 

In  concluding  this  perhaps  already 


too  lengthy  letter,  I  cannot  forbe 
an  expression  of  my  feelings  relaUv 
to  the  kind  of  immigrants  who  are  1 
calculated  to  build  up  and  sustam  th 
interesting  little  republic;  which, 
properly  sustained  and  fostered,  ■ 
no  doubt  become  a  mighty  natioi 
shedding  the  lights  of  civilization  and 
Christianity  far  into  the  interior 
this  land  of  ignorance  and  supersti^ 
tion.      The    Colonization    Societjl 
should  exercise  greater  discrimina<'| 
tion  in  the  kind  of  people  whom  theyt 
send  to  Liberia,  or  the  advancement! 
of  the  interests  and  blessings  of  th»| 
colony  will  bear  but  a  faint  compari»| 
son  to   the  number  of  immigrants.^ 
The  great  scheme  of  colonization,  asi 
I  understand  it,  is  not  designed  simp»l 
ly  to  rid  the  United  States  of  the  coloM 
ed  population,  but  to  establish  in  thie 
land  of  their  ancestors  a  colony  ofl 
free  colored  persons,  foi  the  two-foldj 
purpose  of  promoting  their  own  hap 
piness  and  of  extending  the  benis 
influence  of  civilization  and  Chr 
tianity  to  those  who  are  grovelli]S| 
in  the  darkness   of  heathenism, 
think  that  the  colony  has  not  yet  ar- 
rived at  that  point  which  renders  it 
a  fit  receptacle  for  all  kinds  of  char- 
acters— a  place  of  refuge  for  all  kinds 
of  slaves  who  may  be  "manumitted 
for  Liberia," — or  an  asylum  for  those 
whose  constitutions  have  been  broken 
down  by  hard  labor  or  old  age.     It 
is  important  that  men  of  sterling  in- 
tegrity, of  industrious  habits,  and  of 
some  degree  of  intelligence  at  least, 
should  combine  their  efforts  to  over- 
come the  many  obstacles  that  may  be 
presented  to  the  accomplishment  of 
any  grand  design — to   the   achieve- 
ment of  any  bold  and  hazardous  en- 
terprise.    This  is  equally  true  in  re- 
gard to  the  maintenance  of  arepubU- 
can  form  of  government  in  any  coun- 
try, especially  in  a  new  country,  the 
aborigines  of  which  are  in  a  state  of 
barbarism,   and  the   subjugation  of- 
whom  depends  in  a  great  measure  on- 
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nbe  introduction  of  habits  of  civiliza- 
piion  among  them. 

It  is  true  that  the  colony  of  Libe- 
ria has  already  been  established  on  a 
[basis  which  is  impregnable  totheas- 
^aault3  of  a  savage  foe  ;  yet  it  is  essen- 
tial that  men  of  intelligence,  of  up- 
•jght  moral  character,  and  of  habits 
of  industry,  should  unite  in  adding  ad- 
*ditional  strength   to  the  foundation, 
for  I  am  fearful  that  the  beautiful  fab- 
ric which  is  now  being  erected,  will 
totter  beneath  its  own   weight,  and 
perhaps  finally  fall  from  the  contin- 


ual additions  of  rubbish  which  are 
being  heaped  tipon  it. 

I  would  not  write  disparagingly 
of  the  present  condition  and  prospects 
of  the  colony ;  for,  although  much  re- 
mains to  be  done,  yet  a  great  deal  has 
been  accomplished;  and,  taking  every 
thing  into  consideration,  the  colony 
of  Liberia  is  justly  entitled  to  the 
respect  as  well  as  to  the  sympathy  and 
admiration  of  the  world. 

J.  W.  LUGENBEEL, 
Colonial  Physician. 
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T  "  Having  been  joined  with  friend 
James  Brown  in  a  commission  to 
settle  some  matters  with  the  kings 
and  chiefs  of  Little  Bassa,  from 
which  place  we  returned  on  the  I7th 
'-^^fi-t  we  give  below  an  extract  from 

.'■  jmr  journal : 

"'Wednesday,  13th,  made  arrange- 
ments with  Mr.  Jonas  Carey  for  his 
canoe  and  six  boys  to  accompany  us 
to  Bah  Gay's,  and  having  furnished 
ourselves  with  supplies  as  far  as 
Messrs.  Jones  and  Carey's  stores 
would  enable  us  to  do  so,  we  left  at 
8  A.  M.  for  the  king's  residence. 
Our  route  was  along  a  beautiful  river 
studded  near  the  coast  by  numerous 
islets  mantled  in  the  deepest  green. 
The  river  here  is  exceedingly  beau- 
tiful, and  expands  itself  almost  into 
ft  bay.  Bah  Gay  lives  about  seven 
miles  from  the  embouchre.  Reach- 
ed there  about  10  o'clock.  He  ap- 
peared much  pleased  to  see  us,  and 
granted  us  a  gracious  reception  with — 
eh,  how  doo  my  friend  !  and  a  loud 
and  sonorous  snap  of  the  finger.  Af- 
ter   mutual    enquirings    about    o/d 

friends,  his  majesty  retired,  rather 
unceremoniously  we  thought.  He 
returned  soon  after,  and  we  discover- 


ed why  he  had  gone.  He  went  to 
adjust  his  wardrobe.  We  found  him 
in  his  undress — that  is,  with  only  a 
part  of  his  haunches  covered.  He 
now  had  his  whole  person  wrapped 
in  blue  cotton  from  his  shoulders  to 
his  heels. 

"'We  announced  to  him  at  once 
the  object  of  our  visit,  and  enquired 
where  we  should  hold  the  palaver. 
He  said  the  chiefs  would  not  come 
to  his  town,  and  he  would  not  go  to 
theirs.  We  must  (continued  he) 
have  de  palaver  for  beach  at  you 
(Teage's)  factory.  We  saw  at  once 
there  was  jealousy  and  suspicion 
among  them.  In  fact  Bah  Gay 
showed  symptoms  of  apprehension 
unworthy  of  a  personage  of  so  high 
standing.  He  has  for  two  or  three 
years  suffered  with  some  mesenteric 
disorder,  which  no  gregree  has  been 
able  to  correct ;  and,  as  usual  in  such 
cases,  the  doltor  has  concealed  his 
ignorance  by  assuring  his  majesty 
that  he  is  witched.  This  important 
fact  having  transpired,  it  was  sustain- 
ed by  evidence  in  the  Harem.  Two  of 
his  majesty's  wives  voluntarily  came 
forward  and  assured  their  lord  that 
they  had  witched  him  by  putting  the 


gregree  into  his  chop;  and,  moreover, 
that  they  had  been  induced  to  do  so 
by  one  Bey,  a  chief  in  the  country. 
Bey's  name  having  been  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  king's  sick- 
ness, he  avoided  his  majesty's  ven- 
geance by  flight.  The  chiefs  of  the 
country,  who  have  been  long  jealous 
of  Bah  Gay,  and  desirous  of  an  op- 
portunity to  reduce  him,  took  up  the 
fugitive  Bey  as  a  convenient  tool  for 
their  purpose,  and  persuaded  him  to 
call  a  devil  palaver.  His  Satanic 
majesty,  always  to  be  found  by  those 
who  seek  him,  granted  a  ready  audi- 
ence and  took  up  the  case.  The 
time  for  the  ghostly  consistory  was 
fixed,  and  the  intended  victim  sum- 
moned to  attend.  Bah  Gay  saw  at 
once  the  snare  spread  for  him,  and 
knew  that  once  in  the  toils  his  fate 
would  be  inevitable.  He  therefore 
returned  for  answer — I  no  go.  Again 
the  womep  of  his  town  were  made 
to  tremble  by  a  ghostly  voice  sound- 
ing in  the  bushy  suburbs  the  fatal 
summons.  Again  Bah  Gay  refused  \ 
and  knowing  the  next  notification 
would  be  the  ring  of  the  musket  and 
the  whoop  of  savage  war,  he  dis- 
patched with  all  speed  a  letter  to 
Gov.  Roberts  imploring  his  interpo- 
sition. We  arrived  just  in  time  to 
arrest  the  blow. 

" '  Dwah-Will,  one  of  the  chiefs,  is 
the  head  devil  of  the  country.  We 
have  not  seen  his  excellency,  but  if 
he  be  more  of  a  devil  than  some  we 
have  seen  in  that  country,  then  he  is 
truly  all  sorts  of  a  devil.  This  devil- 
palaver  seems  to  be  a  politico-religi- 
ous institution,  and  is  the  highest  tri- 
bunal known  amongst  them.  When 
any  one  under  accusation  desires  the 
decision  of  the  devil,  he  goes  to 
Dwa-will,  the  '  devil's  mate.'  He 
then  confers  with  his  superior, 
and  fixes  the  time  and  place  of  the 
audience.  They  usually  select  for 
the  purpose  a  dark  and  gloomy  forest, 
suited  to  the  genius  of  the  infernal 


arbiter.     When  preliminaries  are 
ranged,  a  messenger  is  dispatched  (61 
notify  the  appellee  to  attend.    The] 
messenger,  disguised  by  a  hideoaa 
visor  rudely  carved  and  painted  to 
caricature   the  human  face   divine, 
wends  his  way  through  the  woods 
avoiding  roads   lest  he  should  h 
seen,  and  so  regulates  his  speed  as' 
to  reach  the  residence  of  his  victim 
at  night.     Then,   when  slee^  has 
buried  all  the  inhabitants  in  soft  ob- 
livion, he  raises  his  awful  voice  and 
startles  them  with  the  dreaded  no- 
tice.     The  messenger  is  always  a 
ventriloquist,  and  the  sound  comes  as 
from  the  bottomless  pit.    The  wo- 
men  wrap    their    children  up  and 
cover  their  faces.     The   men  turn 
out  and  signify  by  significant  noises 
their  audience  of  Diabolus's  legate. 
Should  the  individual  summoned  to 
attend,  fail  to  appear  at  the  proper 
time,  the  message  is  repeated  with 
threatenings  of  vengeance.    No  other 
indulgence  can  ever  be  granted.  )Qfc 
he  continue  disobedient,  the  messefl? 
ger  is  sent  the  third  time ;  but  he 
now  carries  with  him  three  or  four 
masks  similar  to  those  he  wears  on  his 
face — called  by  the  natives  devil — 
and  creeping  up  to  the  town  at  night, 
he  throws  these  visors  or  masks  into 
it  and  retires.     All  the  inhabitants 
are  de  facto  placed  under  the  ban  of 
the  country.     They  can  be  captured, 
sold  or  slain,  and  their  property  con- 
fiscated by  any  and  every  one.    In- 
deed they  are  then  lawful  prey,  and 
seeing  they  lie  under  the  malediction 
of  the  devil,  in  whose  good  graces  all 
these  people  are  fond  of  securing  a 
place,  the  whole  country  will  eager- 
ly combine  against  them.       Under 
any  circumstances  it  is  death  for  a 
woman  to  see  the  devil,  and  the  man 
who  should  show  a  woman  one  of 
these   devils   would   surely  have  to 
give  the  devil  satisfaction  for  expos- 
ing him  to  the  curious  gaze  of  a  fe- 
male.    African  devils  arc  like  devils 
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evervwhere   else.       However  they 
aay'simpei,  and  smile,  and  flatter, 
FVhen  they  have  no  power,  they  are 
rible  when  once  they  have  infixed 
riheir  claws.     We  once  witnessed  a 
'devil-palaver  from  which  the  victim 
Mcaped   only    by   the   payment   of 
[twenty   slaves  ;    and    although    the 
ramount  was  paid  by  Bah  Gay,  the 
ynan  to  release  whom  it  was  paid  is 
fiaow  leagued  against  him.     We  re- 
solved at  once  to  go  on  to  the  beach, 
and  made  a  requisition  on  our  bas- 
kets for  strength  for  the  task.    Bah 
.Gay  promised  to  follow  us  to-mor- 
;,TOW.     Having  dashed  the  king  a  few 
bars  of  tobacco  and  piled  our  bag- 
gage on   the  boy^s  heads,  we  com- 
menced to  trace  a  path  which  we 
had  been  told  was  '  good  too  much 
and  have   no   more  one    water  to 
cross.'     This  latter  we  soon  found 
to  be  nearly  literally  true.  The  path 
a  great  part  of  the  way  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  gutter  which 
/T^e  water    has  made    for  itself,  in 
\^hich  it  lay  in  filthy  alliance  with 
its  own  depth  of  black  mud,  threaten- 
ing indelible  darkness  to  whatsoever 
may  come  in  contact  with  it.  We  en- 
quired whether  there  was  any  way 
to  avoid  the  water,  when  being  as- 
sured there  was  not,  we  trudged  on 
affecting  no    little   fun  in   wading. 
The  path  lay  along  a  ravine  which 
was,  in  days  of  yore,  an  extensive 
morass,  but  now  partly  filled  up  by 
decayed  vegetation  and  debris  from 
the  adjacent  elevations.     These  low- 
lands offer  excellent  sites  for  planta- 
"    tions  of  rice  and  all  kinds  of  succu- 
lent vegetables.        Emerging  from 
this   gloomy  and  filthy  canal,   we 
found   a  firmer    dry  path    forming 
all  sorts  of  angles  through  a  forest  of 
ancient  trees,  whose  abundant  dra- 
pery completely    canopied  us   and 
concealed  the '  sun  from   our  view. 
About  two    miles  brought  us  to  a 
grass  field,  where  we  were  exposed 
to  the  full  force  of  a  fiery  sun.    Such 


was  the  fury  with  which  Sol  shot 
his  beams  upon  us,  that  it  seemed  as 
if  he  was  paying  us  for  the  shelter 
we  had  just  enjoyed.  Perhaps  it 
was  the  sudden  transition  from  the 
invigorating  shade  of  embowering 
trees,  to  exposure  to  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun  that  rendered  the  heat  so 
oppressive. 

"  '  We  could  now  distinctly  hear 
the  surf  beating  its  everlasting  sym- 
phony upon  the  beach,  and  knew 
therefrom  that '  we  close  ketch  em,' 
and  a  walkof  fifteen  minutes  brought 
us  in  full  view  of  the  old  Atlantic. 

Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  ocean — roll ! 

Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  orer  thee  in  Tain ; 
Man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin — ^liis  control 

Stops  with  the  shore ; — upon  the  watery  plain 
The  wrecks  are  all  thy  deed,  nor  doth  remain 

A  shadow  of  man's  ravage,  save  his  own, 
When,  for  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain, 

He  sinks  into  thy  depths  with  bubbling  groan, 

Without  a  grave,  uuknclled,  uncoffined  and 

[unknown. 

"  •  We  turned  our  eyes  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  factories,  and  there 
they  were, baskinginthesun,  ata  dis- 
tance of  about  two  rabies.  Inspirited 
by  the  sound  of  the  surf,  and  re- 
freshed by  the  spray  which  was  con- 
tinually thrown  upon  us,  we  soon 
measured  the  distance,  and  reached 
the  factories  about  5  p.  m.  Anxious 
to  execute  our  mission,  we  dispatch- 
ed a  messenger  to  each  head  man — 
and  to  each  we  sent  a  little  tobacco 
and  a  fathom  of  white  cloih,  charging 
each  one  to  say  '  Mess.  Teage  and 
Mess.  Brown  give  you  sarvice. 
Dey  come  for  bring  Gubnor  word — 
dey  want  for  see  you  beach  to-mor- 
row.' 

"  '  Having  done  Mr.  Ferguson, 
whose  factory  was  our  hotel,  all  the 
harm  we  could  by  eating  one-half  of 
his  fowls  for  supper,  and  threatened 
him  with  eating  the  other  half '  to- 
morrow,' we  then  betook  ourselves 
to  mat.' " 
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Since  the  preceding  pages  were  in 
type,  we  have  received  still  later  in- 
telligence from  Liberia,  by  the  ani- 
val  of  the  "Medonna"  at  New 
York.  No  person  can  fail  to  be  in- 
terested in  the  following  communi- 
cations from  Gov.  Roberts,  Dr,  Lu- 
genbeel,  &c.,  exhibiting,  as  they  do, 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  com- 
monwealth, and  many  highly  encour- 
aging facts  connected  with  the  vari- 
ous settlements,  and  the  extension  of 
the  colonial  influence.  Our  friends 
and  patrons  will  not  fail  to  notice  the 
purchases  of  territory  which  have 
been  made,  and  also  the  obstacles 
which  were  in  the  way  of  the  pur- 
chase of  New  Cesters. 

The  letter  of  Gov.  Roberts,  dated 
17  April,  and  the  one  from  Major 
Benson,  relating  to  the  seizure,  by 
the  British,  of  the  schooner  "John 
Seys,"  belonging  to  Benson,  a  colo- 
nist, cannot  fail  to  attract  attention. 
We  give  the  facts  just  as  we  have 
received  them,  preferring  not  to  make 
any  comments  until  we  hear  again 
from  Liberia  on  the  subject  and  learn 
the _^nflZe  thereof. 

Government  House, 
Monrovia,  March  18, 1845. 

Sir  : — On  the  eve  of  my  departure 
for  Grand  Bassa  and  New  Cess,  as 
intimated  in  my  last  communication 
to  you,  Capt.  Bruce,  of  the  United 
States  Brig  Truxtun,  arrived  here 
from  Port  Praya,  bound  on  a  cruise 
to  leeward,  and  very  kindly  offered 
me  a  passage  to  Sinou,  which  place 
I  had  been  anxious  to  visit  for  some 
time,  to  settle  some  disputes  that  had 


r0m    S'lbtt'ia. 

arisen  between  the  colonists  and 
tives,  in  consequence  of  some  theftSjIj 
that  had  been  committed  by  certaiij'l 
Fishmen,  residents  in  the  Sinou  coudt^ 
try  ;  and  particularly  to  arrange  an44 
settle  the  difficulty  caused  byl 
the  improper  interference  of  onj' 
Captain  Tasko,  a  British  trader, 
who  disputes  the  rights  of  the  colo- 
nial authorities  to  impose  custom 
duties  on  foreign  merchandize  ini' 
ported  into  the  colonies,  upon  the 
ground  assumed  by  Com.  Jones; 
and  particularly  at  Sinou,  as  a  bal- 
ance of  the  purchase  money  for  the 
territory  occupied  by  the  Americans 
remains  unpaid.  To  enlist  the  na- 
tives on  his  side  and  .  array  thegt 
agait)st  the  colonists,  he  refused  to 
credit  them  with  goods,  as  he  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  doing,  unless 
they  would  insist  that  the  Americans 
suffer  his  goods  to  be  landed  free  oS^ 
duty.  This  of  course  was  refuse(^9 
he  then  instigated  the  natives  to 
make  a  demand  for  the  immediate 
payment  for  the  balance  due  them  on 
account  of  the  territory  ;  and  if  not 
settled  forthwith,  which  he  knew 
could  not  be  done,  to  draw  a  line 
just  above  the  settlement,  limiting 
the  colonial  jurisdiction  to  not  more 
than  one  mile  of  sea  coast,  which  he 
told  them  was  equal  to  the  amount 
of  money  they  had  received  on  the 
purchase,  and  that  the  colonists 
should  not  be  permitted  to  interfere 
with  goods  landed  beyond  that  line. 
This  done,  Tasko  proceeded  to  land 
goods  at  Fishtown,  some  two  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  settlement,  not- 
withstanding the  remonstrances  of 
the  colonial  authorities  at  Greenville, 
and,  as  I  am  informed,  armed  the  na- 
tives and  encouraged  them  to  resist 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  au- 
thorities to  seize  them.  In  this  state 
matters  remained  until  my  arriva), 
13th  February. 
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After  much  delay  and  trouble,  I 
succeeded  in  assembling  the  kings 
and  chiefs  of  the  Sinou  country  in 
grand  council,  to  adjust  and  settle  all 
palavers  existing  between  the  colo- 
nists and  country  people. 

The  chiefs  and  people  complained 
much  of  the  inconvenience  they  had 
been  compelled  to  suffer  in  conse- 
quence of  the  nonfulfillment  of  the 
contract  for  the  territory  purchased 
by  the  Mississippi  colonization  so- 
ciety in  1836,  and  felt  that  they  were 
under  no  obligations  to  protect  the 
colonists  from  frequent  depredations, 
committed  by  Fishmen,  resident  in 
the  Sinou  country,  upon  their  cattle 
and  farms. 

I  am  happy,  however,  to  be  able 
to  inform  you,  that  I  succeeded  in 
settling  amicably  all  difficulties,  and 
restored  confidence  on  all  sides. 
The  Fishmen,  a  restless  and  ambi- 
tious people,  who  have  given  us 
more  trouble  than  all  the  tribes  along 
^^f^he  coast  together,  and  who,  backed 
v-^y  one  or  two  designing  foreigners, 
have  been  the  principal  agents  in 
causing  all  these  difficulties,  (except 
twenty-six,  who  were  permitted  to  re- 
main at  the  request  of  the  king,  who 
pledged  himself  for  their  good  beha- 
vior) have  been  required  to  leave 
the  country,  and  I  feel  satisfied  that 
the  good  understanding  now  estab- 
lished will  be  permanent. 

I  have  agreed  to  pay,  in  a  few 
days,  the  balance  due  on  the  pur- 
chase of  territor)',  (some  S500,)  for 
which,  and  in  consideration  of  certain 
presents,  privileges  and  protection, 
granted  to  the  Sinou  tribe,  the  kings 
and  chiefs  have  ceded  to  the  Ameri- 
can Colonization  Society  the  entire 
Sinou  country,  (see  accompanying 
document  marked  A.)  This  may  be 
considered  quite  an  acquisition  to  the 
colony,  and  we  hope  soon  to  con- 
clude a  purchase  for  the  Ground  Bu- 
tau  country,  now  in  progress,  which 
will  give  us  an  unbroken  line  of  said 
coast  of  some  forty  miles  from  the 


S.  E.  end  of  the  Blue  Barra  country 
to  the  N.  W.  extremity  of  the  Little 
Butau  country — and  1  hope  will  se- 
cure us  from  any  further  interruption 
from  foreign  traders,  at  least  within 
that  line  of  coast.  The  following  is 
a  copy  of  an  agreement  entered  into 
between  the  colonial  authorities  and 
the  king  and  chiefs  of  the  Sinou 
country,  viz  : 

"Be  it  known  to  all,  that  the 
colonial  authorities  of  the  com- 
monwealth of  Liberia,  and  the 
king  and  chiefs  of  the  Sinou  country, 
having  met  in  grand  council  this 
24th  day  of  February,  1845,  to  set- 
tle all  difficulties  existing  between 
the  American  settlers  at  Greenville 
and  the  Sinou  tribe,  have  adjusted  all 
misunderstandings  and  agreed  to  the 
following  terms : 

"1st  The  Sinou  people  agree  to 
pay  to  Stephen  Young  as  a  compen- 
sation for  certain  articles  stolen  from 
said  Young  by  one  Pine,  a  Sinou 
man,  the  following :  2  Bullocks,  10 
Kroos  Palm  Oil  and  1  Goat. 

•'  2nd.  The  Sinou  people  cede  to 
the  American  Colonization  Society 
their  entire  territory,  and  incorpo- 
rate themselves  with  the  American 
colonists,  forming  an  integral  part  of 
the  government,  and  subject  to  the 
laws  of  the  commonwealth  of  Liberia. 

"  3rd.  All  difficulties  arising  be- 
tween colonists  and  natives,  shall  be 
adjudicated  and  settled  by  the  au- 
thorities at  Greenville,  subject  to  an 
appeal  to  the  Governor  of  the  com- 
monwealth. 

"  4th.  In  consideration  of  the  grant 
of  territory  to  the  American  Coloni- 
zation Society,  or  to  the  common- 
wealth of  Liberia,  the  colonial  au- 
thorities promise  to  protect  the  Sinou 
people  from  the  aggressions  of  the 
other  tribes,  as  far  as  can  be  done 
consistently  with  the  peaceable  po- 
licy of  the  government  of  Liberia. 

"5th.  It  is  agreed  that  the  govern- 
ment will  employ  and  encourage  Si- 
nou people  as  laborers,  when  it  can 
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be  done  on  as  favorable  terms  as 
other  natives  are  willing  to  be  em- 
ployed at. 

"  6th.  It  is  further  agreed  and  un- 
derstood, that  for  the  considerations 
mentioned  in  the  4th  section  of  this 
instrument,  the  Sinou  chiefs  or  peo- 
ple are  permitted  to  trade  with  na- 
tives of  other  tribes,  with  colonists 
or  foreigners,  without  being  required, 
as  are  the  American  colonists,  to  ob- 
tain from  the  government  a  license 
to  prosecute  such  trade.  It  is  under- 
stood, however,  that  all  goods  or 
merchandize  landed  from  foreign 
vessels,  to  natives  within  the  Sinou 
territory,,  shall  pay  the  lawful  duty  at 
present  of  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and 
shall  be  landed  under  the  inspection 
of  the  collector  of  customs  or  his 
deputy. 

"  Done  at  Greenville,  Sinou,  this 
24th  day  of  February,  1845. 

[Signed]  J.  J.  ROBERTS, 
GEO.  SANDS, 
SOLDIER  KING, 
PETER  KIMO, 
KING  WILLIAMS, 
DAVIS  &NINNEY." 

I  spent  eighteen  days  at  Sinou, 
surveyed  and  run  off  the  lots  at 
Greenville  which  had  not  been  at- 
tended to  heretofore  ;  and  the  farms 
on  which  the  Reid  people  are  situa- 
ted, some  five  miles  back  from  the 
coast,  on  the  N.  W.  bank  of  the  Si- 
nou river.  I  was  exceedingly  grati- 
fied to  find  those  Reid  people  so 
comfortable  and  happy  ;  for  the  time 
they  have  been  in  the  colony,  1  think 
they  have  made  decidedly  greater 
improvements  than  any  set  of  immi- 
grants we  have  ever  had.  On  enter- 
ing the  settlement  I  was  struck  at 
once  with  the  air  of  comfort  and 
neatness  that  seemed  everywhere  to 
abound,  not  excelled,  1  am  certain,  if 
equalled,  in  any  other  settlement. 
Coming  from  Mississippi,  they  had 
very  little  sickness  after  their  arrival, 
and    entered   immediately  on   their 


farms   and   commenced    operation! 
assisting  each  other  until  each  fam 
had  a  comfortable  house,  and  sol 
four  or  five  acres  of  ground  planted 
they  live  in  perfect  harmony, looking' 
upon  each  other  as  members  of  the 
same   family.     During   my   stay,  \ 
succeeded  in  making  arrangemenU 
to  pntthe  settlement  in  a  pretty  good 
state  of  defence.    There  is,  however, 
a  deficiency  in  small  arms  ;  one  hun* 
dred  good   United    Slates    muskets 
would  place  them  in  a  position  to 
defend       themselves       successfully 
against  any   attack    that    might  be 
made  by  the  natives.     At  present, 
however,  no  such  event  is  expected ; 
still  it  is  vitally  important  that  they 
be  prepared  for  any  emergency,  par- 
ticularly the  people  up  the  river. 

I  found  at  Sinou  a  quantity  of  lum- 
ber, that  Mr.  Murray  had  received 
in  exchange  for  extra  supplies  fur- 
nished the  destitute  emigrants  by  the 
"  Jane,''  and  some  assistance  granted 
those  by  the  "  Lime  Rock."  It  o4KV 
curred  to  me,  that  no  better  useC 
could  be  made  of  this  lumber,  than 
to  have  erected,  without  delay,  a 
suitable  building  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  emigrants,  and  a  depot  for 
emigrants'  stores,  and  other  proper- 
ty belonging  to  the  Society  at  Green- 
ville. It  will  also  be  a  great  saving 
to  the  Society,  and  will  pay  for  itself 
in  the  accommodation  of  two  expedi- 
tions. At  Sinou  we  find  considerable 
difiiculfy  in  procurins  suitable  houses 
for  the  accommodation  of  emigrants 
and  stores,  and  only  at  extravagant 
rates. 

The  U.  S.  ship  Jamestown,  bear- 
ing the  broad  pendant  of  Commodore 
Skinner,  arrived  here  on  the  1st 
inst.,  and  remained  a  week.  I  had  not 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  commo- 
dore, being  absent  at  the  time  of  his 
arrival.  I  hope,  however,  on  his  re- 
turn from  the  leeward,  to  have  much 
conversation  with  him  respecting  our 
affairs,  and  to  secure  his  countenance 
and  protection  during  his  stay   on 
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this   coast.     He  is   friendly   to   the 
cause  of  colonization,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  will  do  all  he  can  to  further 
the  interests   of  these   colonies.     I 
leave   to-morrow   for  Grand  Bassa, 
and  shall  be  absent  some  ten  or  fif- 
teen days.     I  hope,  however,  to  re- 
turn in  time  to  give  some  account  of 
our  doings  in  that  quarter  by  Capt, 
Brown  or  Lawlin.     Your  letter  by 
the  Jamestown  is  received,  but  I  have 
not  time  now  to  reply  to  it,  but  will 
do  so  by  the  next  opportunity. 
I  am,, sir,  respectfully. 
Tour  ob't  servant, 
J.  J.  ROBERTS. 
Rev.  Wm.  McLain, 
Sec.  Am.  Col.  Soc''y, 
H'ashington  City,  D.  C. 

Bexley,  Liberia, 

April  \1th,  1845. 
.  Rev.  and  Dear  Sir: — You  are 
no  doubt  aware  of  the  circumstances 
which  brought  me  to  this  place.  If 
^7^  am  not  mistaken,  I  wrote  to  you 
VHmmediately  before  I  left  Monrovia  ; 
and  as  you  may  wish  to  know  some- 
thing about  my  "  wanderings  on  the 
seas  and  shores  of  Africa,''  since  the 
date  of  my  last  letter,  I  will  give 
you  a  short  sketch.  You  are  aware 
that  I  came  to  this  little  interesting 
settlement  in  charge  of  a  company 
of  twenty-one  emigrants,  who  were 
liberated  by  Mr.  ^Vilson,  a  philan- 
thropic gentleman  of  Shelby  county, 
Kentucky.  I  left  Monrovia  in  com- 
pany with  those  people,  on  the  1st 
of  January,  in  the  brig  "Chipola," 
and  on  the  3rd  we  arrived  at  Giand 
Bassa.  In  a  few  days  after,  I  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  people  com- 
fortably situated  at  this  place  ;  and 
I  have  been  with  them  ever  since. 
They  have  all  had  one  attack  or 
more  of  acclimating  fever,  and  some 
of  them  have  been  very  sick.  Two 
of  them  have  died  ;  and  unfortunate- 
ly they  were  both  men.  I  tried  very 
hard  to  save  them,  but  all  ray  efforts 
proved  unavailing.     There  were  pe- 


culiar circumstances  connected  with 
both  these  cases,  which  tended  to 
counteract  the  efforts  which  were 
made  for  their  restoration  to  health  ; 
but  as  they  died  in  Africa,  of  course 
it  will  generally  be  supposed  that 
their  death  was  altogether  the  result 
of  the  "dreadful  African  fever." 
One  of  these  persons  was  undoubt- 
edly very  much  diseased  previous  to 
his  arrival  in  this  country;  as  was 
clearly  exhibited  in  the  examination 
of  the  body  which  I  made  after  his 
death.  Another  of  these  immigrants, 
who  has  not  suffered  much  with  fe- 
ver, is  in  a  declining  state ;  and  from 
present  appearances  I  am  apprehen- 
sive that  he  cannot  live  many  days. 
He  is  evidently  laboring  under  that 
fatal  malady,  pulmonary  consump- 
tion, developed  no  doubt  by  the 
change  which  his  physical  system 
has  been  undergoing  since  his  arrival 
in  this  country. 

Persons  who  are  strongly  predis- 
posed to  any  such  disease,  or  whose 
systems  have  been  much  impaired 
by  sickness  in  America,  ought  not  to 
come  to  Africa  ;  for  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  whole  physical  system  must 
undergo  a  thorough  change,  before  a 
person  from  a  temperate  climate  can 
enjoy  good  health  in  this  country; 
and  in  undergoing  this  change,  if  any 
part  of  the  system  has  previously 
become  enfeebled  by  disease,  the  in- 
dividual is  more  liable  to  protracted 
suffering,  and  to  death.  The  person 
to  whom  I  have  alluded  as  being 
the  victim  of  consumption,  suffered 
very  much  in  the  United  States  from 
frequent  attacks  of  pluresy,  accord- 
ing to  the"  statements  of  his  compan- 
ions ;  and  notwithstanding  he  seemed 
to  have  a  slighter  attack  of  fever 
thaii  most  of  the  others,  yet  from  the 
first,  I  could  clearly  perceive  that 
there  was  very  considerable  irritation 
of  the  lungs,  which  I  vainly  endea- 
vored to  overcome  by  cupping,  blis- 
tering, &c. 

1  mention  these   circumstances  to 
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call  your  attention  to  the  fact,  that  Li- 
beria is  not  the  place  for  any  person 
whether  white  or  colored,  who  can- 
not come  with  a  pretty  good  consti- 
tution, as  well  as  with  a  cheerful 
mind. 

In  regard  to  my  own  health,  I  may 
remark,  that  I  keep  about  nearly  all 
the  time ;  but  sometimes  it  requires 
vigorous  mental  exertion  to  set  the 
languid  muscles  in  motion,  and  to 
rise  superior  to  the  debilitating  influ- 
ences of  a  vertical  sun,  and  to  shake 
offlhe  chills  or  drive  the  fever  through 
the  pores  of  the  skin.  But  I  do  not 
feel  discouraged.  I  still  think  that  I 
shall  be  able  to  live  in  Africa  at  least 
a  year  or  two  longer. 
Yours  truly, 

J.  W.  LUGENBEEL. 
Rev.  Wm.  McLain. 

Government  House, 

Monrovia,  April  2,  1845. 
Sir  : — In  compliance  with  a  reso- 
lution of  the  legislature  at  its  last 
session,  I  appointed  Messrs.  Teage 
and  Brown  a  commission  to  proceed 
to  Little  Bassa,  to  adjust  and  settle 
certain  diflSculties  existing  between 
king  Bah  Gay  and  certain  other 
chiefs  in  said  country,  (the  particu- 
lars of  which  have  been  transmitted 
to  you  at  Washington,)  and  if  possi- 
ble to  effect  a  purchase  of  the  re- 
maining unpurchased  portion  of  the 
Little  Bassa  territory.  They  pro- 
ceeded on  their  mission  early  in 
March  last,  and  succeeded  in  assem- 
bling the  chiefs  of  the  country  in 
"  grand  palaver."  It  was,  however, 
soon  discovered  that  Prince  and  Salt 
Water,  the  opposing  chiefs,  had  no 
real  cause  of  complaint  against  the 
king,  but  seemed  determined  to  sac- 
rifice him  to  their  own  selfishness, 
and  set  up  for  themselves  an  inde- 
pendent sovereignty.  After  much 
palavering  to  bring  about  a  reconcili- 
ation without  efi'ort,  the  commission- 
ers gave  Prince  and  Salt  Water  to 
understand    distinctly,  the  relation 


existing  between  this  governme 
and  king  Bah  Gay;  that  he  wa 
bound  under  a  solemn  treaty,  whic 
was  known  to  ihem,  not  to  enj 
direcdy  or  indirectly  in  any  waO 
without  the  consent  and  approbatio^l 
of  this  government,  and  that  Bahl 
Gay  had  twice  asked  permission  o{' 
the  colonial  authorities  to  chastise'!^ 
them,  which  had  not  been  granted  1 
in  the  hope  of  effecting  without  a 
war,  an  honorable  reconciliation.  la 
this,  however,  they  had  failed  in 
consequence  of  their  own  stubborn- 
ness. Nevertheless,  Bah  Gay  would 
not  be  permitted  to  make  war  upon 
them  except  in  self-defence,  and  that 
any  aggression  on  their  part  tending 
to  disturb  the  peace  and  quiet  of  Bah 
Gay  or  any  of  his  people  would  be 
punished  severely.  By  the  accom* 
panying  deed  you  will  perceive  that 
the  commissioners  succeeded  in 
the  purchase  of  the  territory,  which 
extinguishes  the  native  claim,  and 
gives  to  the  Society  an  unbroken  lin^ 
of  sea  coast  from  Diggby  on  the  nH 
W.  to  Grand  Bassa  Point  on  the  S. 
E.  In  order  to  make  some  observa- 
tions respecting  the  force  of  the 
country,  the  quality  of  the  soil,  &c., 
&;c.,  and  if  possible  to  ascertain  the 
real  state  of  feeling  among  the  people 
towards  Bah  Gay,  I  passed  through 
the  Little  Bassa  country  on  my  way 
to  Grand  Bassa,  taking  in  my  route 
Bah  Gay's  principal  town.  No  men- 
tion of  my  intention  to  visit  Bah 
Gay,  having  reached  his  town,  I 
found  his  majesty  in  the  midst  of 
preparations  for  a  journey  to  Monro- 
via. He  was  to  have  set  out  the  fol- 
lowing day ;  my  arrival,  however, 
deranged  all  his  plans  and  delayed 
his  visit  for  two  weeks.  He  will 
probably  be  here  to-morrow.  I 
learned  from  Bah  Gay,  that  soon  af- 
ter the  departure  of  the  commission- 
ers, Prince  returned  to  his  allegiance, 
but  Salt  Water  remained  obstreper- 
ous and  seemed  disposed  to  give  him 
considerable    trouble.      Some    two 
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Veeks  prior  to  my  arrival,  Salt  Water 
'liad  visited  his  town  and  he  was  dis- 
posed to  treat  him  civilly,  but  the 
boy  (as  he  calls  him)  behaved  so 
rudely  and  uttered  such  treasonable 
language,  that  he  was  compelled  to 
confine  him,  and  would  have  taken 
off  his  head  but  for  the  solicitation 
of  Prince.  He  discharged  him  un- 
.der  the  promise  and  invocation,  (ac- 
cording to  a  certain  country  rite  of 
taking  a  draught  of  a  decoction  ex- 
tracted from  certain  charms,)  that  he 
would  demean  himself  in  future  as 
becoming  a  good  subject.  Bah  Gay 
gave  us  to  understand  that  the  object 
of  his  contemplated  visit  to  Monro- 
via, is  to  incorporate  himself  and 
people  with  the  Americans,  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
the  commonwealth,  and  become  de 
facto,  citizens  of  Liberia.  He  says 
a  large  majority  of  his  people  have 
been  urginghim  to  this  course  for  some 
time,  as  the  only  means  of  quietly 
^^  nd  forever  putting  at  rest  the  desire 
itef  a  few  reckless  and  abandoned  in- 
dividuals of  his  tribe,  among  whom 
Salt  Water  stands  most  prominent, 
to  renew  the  slave  trade  by  trans- 
porting them  to  New  Cess. 

At  Grand  Bassa  I  found,  under  the 
judicious  management  of  Judge  Day, 
the  affairs  of  the  country  progressing 
steadily  and  in  regular  order.  Im- 
mediately on  my  arrival,  1  proceeded 
to  obtain  an  assemblage  of  the  cliiefs 
of  the  surrounding  country,  to  adjust 
and  settle  the  difficulty  with  Bob 
Gray  and  Young  Bob  ;  Peter  Harris 
and  Young  Bob  soon  made  their  ap- 
pearance ;  Bob  Gray,  under' a  con- 
sciousness of  his  guilt,  and  a  convic- 
tion that  he  would  be  punished  ac- 
cording to  his  desert,  absconded 
from  his  town  immediately  on  hear- 
ing of  my  arrival.  If  he  will  remain 
at  a  distance  from  the  settlements, 
perhaps  it  will  be  well ;  should  he 
return,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  take 
measures  to  bring  him  to  justice. 
Young  Bob  was  very  penitent,  and 
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willing  to  submit  to  any  terms  we 
might  think  proper  to  propose.  He 
attempted  many  apologies  for  the 
conduct  of  his  people,  and  charges  all 
upon  Bob  Gray.  He  paid  the  first 
instalment  of  the  indemnity  for  the 
articles  stolen  from  Factory  Island. 

Some  three  months  ago  six  slaves 
escaped  from  a  town  bordering  on 
the  New  Cess  country,  and  found 
their  wajr  to  Edina,  and  subsequently 
to  their  own  country ;  one  Sofly 
John,  a  native  chief,  who  claims 
them  as  his  property,  three  or  four 
weeks  ago  seized  and  detained  in 
custody,  a  colonist  from  Edina, 
charged  him  with  encouraging  and 
assisting  said  slaves  to  escape  to  the 
American  settlement.  Judge  Day 
dispatched  Messrs.  Harrison  and 
Fuller  to  Sofly  John,  to  ascertain 
the  particulars  and  procure  the  re- 
lease of  the  man.  Upon  examina- 
tion, no  proof  (not  the  slightest) 
could  be  produced  to  convict  him  of 
rendering  any  assistance  to  the  slaves, 
or  even  of  possessing  any  know- 
ledge of  their  intention  to  escape. 
Sofly  John  nevertheless  insisted  that 
he  was  guilty,  simply  on  the  ground 
that  this  man  had  been  trading  in  his 
town,  and  left  for  Edina  at  or  about 
the  time  the  slaves  escaped  ;  conse- 
quently must  have  had  some  know- 
ledge of  their  intention,  and  no  doubt 
assisted  them  in  their  flight;  he 
should  therefore  hold  him  until  the 
slaves  were  recovered,  or  their  value 
in  merchandize,  and  if  any  attempt 
should  be  made  by  the  colonists  to 
release  him  he  should  be  put  to  death. 
Sofly  John,  without  the  remotest 
idea  of  carrying  this  threat  into  exe- 
cution, used  this  strong  language  for 
effect.  It  had  the  effect  intended. 
Messrs.  Harrison  and  Fuller  became 
alarmed  for  the  man's  safety,  and 
pledged  the  commonwealth,  un- 
authorized, of  course,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  some  one  hundred  dollars  to 
procure  his  release. 

I  gave  them  to  understand  distinct- 
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ly  that  no  such  terms  could  be  agreed 
to  by  the  commonwealth : 
-  1st.  That  no  proof  existed  to  con- 
vict the  man  of  any  participation  in 
the  escape  of  the  slaves ; 

2nd.  That ,  Sofly  John  is  under 
certain  treaty  stipulations  with  this 
government,  to  refer  all  matters  of 
dispute  that  may  arise  between  him- 
self or  any  of  his  people  and  colo- 
nists, to  the  colonial  authorities  for 
adjustment  and  settlement,  and  there- 
fore this  act  of  Sofly  John's  is  a 
violation  of  said  treaty,  and  subjects 
him  to  certain  penalties ;  and  further, 
such  a  policy  would  be  fatal  to  the 
future  peace  and  prospects  of  these 
colonies  ;  establish  the  president  and 
every  petty  chief  to  extort  money 
from  the  government,  would  be  de- 
taining colonists  wherever  found  in 
the  country. 

I  sent  a  message  to  Sofly  John  to 
request  him  to  meet  me  at  Bassa 
Cove,  to  talk  his  palaver.  His  high- 
ness declined  an  interview,  unless  I 
would  furnish  him  with  certain  arti- 
cles of  dress,  suitable  to  his  standing 
as  a  prince,  viz  :  a  shirt,  coat,  boots, 
and  an  umbrella,  which  would  ena- 
ble him  to  make  a  decent  and  re- 
spectable appearance;  being  alto- 
gether unprepared  to  grant  this  mod- 
est request,  I  had  not  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  prince  John ;  I  however 
sent  him  word  that  the  seizure  and 
detention  of  a  citizen  of  these  colo- 
nies, passing  quietly  through  the 
country  could  not  be  tolerated ;  that 
if  this  man  had  wronged  him  as  he 
supposed,  it  was  his  duty  to  have 
delivered  him  to  the  officers,  and 
made  application  to  the  colonial  au- 
thorities (as  he  had  done  on  former 
occasions,  and  obtained  satisfaction,) 
for  redress,  and  that  we  shall  hold 
him  responsible  for  the  violation  of 
his  treaty  and  good  faith  with  the 
colonists,  and  that  the  privileges  of 
trade  and  intercourse  heretofore  en- 
joyed by  his  people,  would  be  with- 
held until  full  reparation  be  made.    I 


requested  Judge  Day  to  visit  Soflvi^ 
John  as  early  as  convenient, and  make^ 
known  to  him  fully  the  feelings  of  thig^ 
government  in  regard  to  his  conduct,^ 
and  to  arrange  the  misunderstanding 
which  I  feel  confident  can  be  done 
without  difficulty. 

I  am  sorry  to  inform  you  that  an 
effort  in  regard  to  the  purchase  of 
New  Cess  failed.  The  slaver  estab- 
lished there  has  not  failed  to  exert 
himself  in  every  possible  manner  to 
foil  all  our  attempts,  and  so  far  has 
succeeded.  He  has  for  some  time 
been  dealing  out,  and  continues  to 
deal  out  large  presents  to  their  chiefs 
and  people,  and  tells  them  he  will 
pay  for  the  country,  if  they  insist  up- 
on selling  it,  one  thousand  dollars 
more  than  we  are  willing  or  able  to 
pay.  So  long  as  he  continues  thus 
lavish  of  his  means,  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  do  anything. 

The  prospects  of  the  people  in 
Grand  Bassa,  those  of  Edina  and 
Bassa  Cove  particularly,  I  think  wei4igv1 
never  better  than  at  the  present  time.VrJ 
They  are  turning  their  attention, 
with  but  few  exceptions,  almost 
exclusively  to  agriculture.  The  cul- 
ture of  coffee  they  have  commenced 
in  real  earnest,  and  in  a  few  years 
will  be  able,  no  doubt,  to  export 
some  considerable  quantity.  Mr. 
Moore  is  now  gathering  in  his  crops, 
and  notwithstanding  he  expects  to 
loose  at  least  25  per  cent,  for  the 
want  of  force  and  machinery  to 
gather  and  clean  it,  still  he  will  save 
several  thousand  pounds  of  clear  cof- 
fee. I  was  astonished,  however,  on 
visiting  Bexley,  where  a  year  ago 
every  thing  appeared  so  flourishing, 
and  the  prospects  of  the  people  so  flat- 
tering, to  find  that  such  little  improve- 
ment had  been  made,  particularly  on 
the  farms,  during  the  past  year. 
Notwithstanding  much  praise  is  due 
to  a  number  of  enterprising  citizens 
of  that  settlement,  it  was  neverthe- 
less mortifying  to  me  to  see  what  I 
considered  a  year  ago  several  of  the 
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inost  promising  farms,  if  not  alto- 
gether abandoned,  shamefully  ne- 
glected. Their  owners  not  content 
with  pursuing  the  slow  but  sure  and 
certain  road  to  independence  and 
wealth,  invested  their  means  in  mer- 
chandize, (thinking  to  grow  rich  more 
speedily,)  and  commenced  (what 
they  knew  nothing  about,  as  the  re- 
sult has  proved,)  an  itinerant  traffic 
with  the  natives  of  the  country. 
They  have,  however,  discovered  their 
error,  and  I  am  happy  to  find  out,  are 
making  preparations  to  return  to 
their  former  pursuits  ;  I  hope  others 
will  profit  by  their  experience. 

Of  the  emigrants  by  the  "  Chipo- 
la,"  two  have  died ;  the  others,  ex- 
cept one,  who  is  laboring  under  some 
chronic  disease  and  will  probably 
die,  are  convalescent,  and  commen- 
ced operations  on  their  farms  which 
have  been  assigned  them  in  Bexley. 
Dr.  Lugenbeel,  Judge  Day  and 
others,  speak  of  them  as  a  very  in- 
teresting and  industrious  set  of  peo- 
ple ;  they  appear  much  pleased  with 
their  new  home,  and  will  no  doubt 
do  well,  and  be  a  great  acquisition  to 
the  colony. 

Commodore  Jones  has  made  no 
further  communication  respecting 
British  claims,  nor  has  he  visited  the 
colony  since  my  return.  I  under- 
stand an  officer  of  the  British  navy 
not  long  since  made  a  proposal  to 
the  chiefs  of  New  Cess  to  enter  in- 
to some  treaty,  the  particulars  of 
which  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn : 
some  say  for  the  acquisition  of  terri- 
tory, others  say  for  tlie  suppressiou 
of  the  slave  trade  and  establishing 
legitimate  commerce.  I  will  give 
you  the  earliest  information  of  their 
movements.  We  are  looking  anxious- 
ly for  the  proceedings  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  board  of  directors,  to 
learn  the  result  of  tlieir  delibciations 
on  the  subject  of  Commodore  Jones' 
communication. 

We  are  proceeding  with  the  build- 
ing for  the  United  States  govcrnmeni 


with  all  possible  dispatch.  The  un- 
usual quantity  of  rain  that  has  fallen 
this  season,  unparalleled  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  oldest  inhabitants,  has 
retarded  very  much  our  operations. 
It  shall  be  completed,  however,  just 
as  soon  as  possible. 

I  am  happy  to  find,  sir,  that  yon 
are  succeeding  so  well  on  the  fifteen 
thousand  dollars  subscription.  If 
we  had  the  funds,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  in  less  than  one  year  we  could 
effect  a  purchase  of  almost  the  entire 
coast  between  this  and  Cape  Palmas. 
Several  important  points,  viz  :  Nau- 
nakroo.  King  Willey  Town,  and 
Tasso,  are  now  offered,  but  we  have 
not  the  means. 

1  am,  sir,  most  respectfully, 
Your  ob't  servant, 
J.  J.  ROBERTS. 
To  Rev.  Wm.  McLain, 

Sec.  and  Treas.  Am.  Col.  Soc'y, 
Washington  City,  D.  C. 

"  Deed  of  the  purchase  of  the 

Little  Bassa  territory. 
"  Know  all  men  by  these  presents  : 
"  That  I,  Bah  Gay,  king  of  the  Lit- 
tle Bassa  country  and  people,  for  and 
in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  four 
hundred   dollars   paid  by  the  com- 

I  monwealth  of  Liberia,  the  receipt 
■j  whereof  I  do  hereby   acknowledge, 

II  have  granted,  bargained,  sold,  alien- 
;i  ed,  enfeoffed  and  confirmed,  and  by 
:'  these  presents,  do  give,  grant,  bar- 
'-  gain,  sell,  alien,  enfeoff,  and  confirm 

unto  the  said  commonwealth  of  Li- 
'•  beria  forever,  a  certain  lot  or  parcel 
;  of  land,  situate,  lying  and  being  in 
I  the  Little  Bassa  country,  and  bound- 
ed as  follows  :  commencing  at  Junk 
j,  Point  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
Junk  bar  or  river's  mouth,  running 
i  thence  in  an  easterly  direction  to  a 
i!  purchase  recently  made  of  a  portion 
I;  of  the  Jjittle  Bassa  country  by  Gov. 
||  Roberts  from  Zoola,  Lewis  Crocker 
I  &  Brother,  thence  along  and  in  a  line 
I  with  said  purchase  as  far  into  the  in- 
'  Icrior  as  the  site  of  the  town  former- 
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ly  occupied  by  the  late  king  Bassa, 
thence  bending  around  at  a  right  an- 
gle and  running  in  the  direction  of 
Junk  until  it  strikes  the  Junk  river, 
thence  along  the  line  of  our  former 
purchase  from  the  said  Zoola,  Lewis 
Crocker  &  Brother  to  the  place  of 
commencement,  said  description  of 
above  boundary  is  intended  to  in- 
clude the  territory  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Little  Bassa  country, 
over  which  Bah  Gay  is  king,  and 
no  more,  to  have  and  to  hold  the 
above  granted  and  bargained  pre- 
mises, together  with  all  and  singu- 
lar the  buildings,  improvements  and 
appurtenances  thereof  and  thereto  be- 
longing, to  the  said  commonwealth 
of  Liberia.  And  I,  the  said  Bah 
Gay,  king  of  the  Little  Bassa  coun- 
try, do  covenant  to  and  with  the  said 
commonwealth  of  Liberia,  that  at, 
and  until  the  ensealing  hereof,  I  as 
king  of  Little  Bassa  territory  had 
good  right  and  lawful  authority  to 
sell  and  convey  the  aforesaid  pre- 
mises in  fee  simple.  And  \,  the  said 
Bah  Gay,  king  of  the  Little  Bassa 
country  for  myself,  and  my  heirs, 
and  successors,  will  forever  warrant 
and  defend  the  said  commonwealth 
of  Liberia  against  any  person  or  per- 
sons claiming  any  part  or  parcel  of 
the  above  named  premises. 

•  "  In  witness  whereof  1,  Bah  Gay, 
have  set  my  hand  and  seal  at  Mar- 
shall, this  fifteenth  day  of  February, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  forty-five. 

BAH  GAY,  his  X  mark,  [seal.] 
"  Signed,  sealed  and  delivered  in 
presence  of 

A.  B.  Henderson,  J.  P. 
James  J.  Powell,  J.  P. 
John  B.  Woodland. 

A  true  copy, 
J.  N.  LEWIS,  Col  Sec" 

"  Proclamation. 
"  To  all  to  whom  these  presents  may 
come: 
"  Know  ye,  That   this  day  king 


Bah  Gay,  rightful  sovereign  of  the; 
Little    Bassa  country,    until  relin.' 
quished  to  the  commonwealth  of  Li- 
beria as  per  deed  dated  at  Marshall' 
Junk,  15th  day  of  February,  1845 
has  this  day  subscribed  to  the  con- 
stitution and  laws  of  this  common- 
wealth,  thereby  incorporating  him- 
self and  people  with  the  people  of 
these  colonies,  and  entitled  to  the 
care  and  protection  of  this  govern- 
ment. 

«'  Be  it  therefore  understood,  that 
any  improper  interference  either  by 
colonists  or  natives,  calculated  to 
disturb  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the 
said  Bah  Gay  or  any  of  his  people, 
will  be  promptly  noticed  and  punish- 
ed by  this  government. 

"  Given  at  Monrovia,  this  the  fifilv 
day  of  April,  1845. 

J.  J.  ROBERTS. 
A  true  copy, 
J.  N.  Lewis,  Col.  Sec" 


"  Pdrchase  of  the  Sinou  CountryzT; 
"  This  Indenture  made  this  27th 
day  of  February,  A.  D.,  1845,  be- 
tween Joseph  J.  Roberts,  agent  of  the 
American  Colonization  Society  and 
Governor  of  the  commonwealth  of 
Liberia,  on  the  one  part,  witnesseth, 
that  in  consideration  of  the  one 
thousand  dollars  paid  to  the  Sinou 
chiefs,  by  certain  commissioners  in 
the  year  1836,  and  for  certain  pre- 
sents, and  the  protection  extended  to 
the  Sinou  people,  we,  the  undersign- 
ed king  and  chiefs  aforesaid,  do  by 
these  presents  confirm  the  purchase 
of  certain  territory  by  the  Missis- 
sippi state  colonization  society  in  the 
year  1836,  and  by  this  instrument 
do  further  grant,  cede  and  transfer, 
and  by  these  presents  have  granted, 
ceded  and  transferred  to  the  Ameri- 
can Colonization  Society,  the  entire 
Sinou  country  without  reservation, 
to  have  and  to  hold  forever,  viz : 
commencing  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Sinou  river,  and  running  along  the 
sea  beach  in  a  northerly  direction 
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^about  fifteen  miles,  thence  easterly 
■  into  the  interior   about  thirty  miles, 
^thence  southerly  about  fifteen  miles, 
thence  westerly  about  thirty  miles  to 
'the  place  of  beginning.  To  have  and 
to  hold  forever  the  aforesaid  territory, 
f  and  to  exercise  political  power  and 
f  control  over  the  persons  and  proper- 
ty of  whatever  description   within 
said  territory,   and   we   the  under- 
!^  signed  bind  ourselves,  our  heirs  and 
assigns  forever,  to  warrant  and  de- 
fend the  said  American  Colonization 
Society  or  the  commonwealth  of  Li- 
beria, against  any  person  or  persons 
claiming  any  part  of  said  territory. 
"In  witness  whereof  we  have  here- 
unto set  our  hands  and  seals  the  day 
r  and  year  first  above  written. 

"  Signed,  sealed  and  delivered  in 
the  presence  of 

Thomas  Wilson, 
Richard  E.  Murray. 
George  Sands,  his  X  mark. 

^Soldier  King,  his  X  mark. 

I'rti'  Peter,  his  X  mark. 

KiMAR,  his  X  mark. 

Coon  or  Black  Will,  his  X  mark. 
King  William,  his  X  mark. 

Davis,  his  X  mark. 

NiMNEY,  his  X  mark. 

A  true  copy, 
J.  N.  LEWIS,  Col.  Sec." 


Seizure  of  the  Schooner  John 

Seys. 

Bassa  Cove,  Grand  Bassa, 
^pril  16,  1845. 

Dear  Sir: — I  feel  myself  con- 
strained to  forward  you  a  few  lines, 
6y  express,  in  order  to  inform  you  of 
the  state  of  affairs  down  here. 

Judge  Day  has  no  doubt  wrote 
you  of  the  intelligence  broL^ht  by 
Captain  Cortland,  and  Mr.  Da- 
vidson, of  the  Little  Ben,  from  Sierra 
Leone,  to  wit:  that  Commodore 
Jones  instructed  them  to  pay  no  more 


harbor  duties,  nor  comply  with  any 
commercial  regulation  exacting  mon- 
ey from  Englishmen.  Davidson 
having  refused  to  pay  anchorage,  the 
collector  seized  goods  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  law,  and  he  left  here  on  the 
14th,  of  course  to  report  to  some 
man-of-war  he  may  fall  in  with, 
while  on  his  way  to  Monrovia  or 
Sierra  Leone.  Yesterday,  the  15th.  a 
three-masted  man-of-war  boat  (En- 
glish) came  in  our  harbor,  took  pos- 
session of  my  schooner,  the  "John 
Seys,"  and  after  sporting  with  her 
by  sailing  up  and  down  in  our  har- 
bor, yesterday  afternoon,  and  run- 
ning races  with  their  own  boat,  as  if, 
seemingly,  to  aggravate  and  defy  us 
on  shore,  they  then  ran  out  some 
distance,  anchored  for  the  night,  and 
this  morning  they  are  bearing  her  off 
for  the  leeward.  I  had  my  papers 
all  on  board,  and  the  Colonial  flag 
flying,  all  of  which  they  disregarded. 
There  was  nothing  on  board  to 
amount  to  suspicion  that  'she  is  a 
slaver.  She  has  in  a  great  many  oil 
casks,  all  of  which  have  had  oil  in 
them,  and  some  are  now  full ;  more- 
over I  had  just  put  a  fine  cargo  of 
English  and  American  goods  on 
board,  and  she  was  to  have  sailed  to 
leeward  on  a  trading  voyage  this  day. 
I  am  pretty  certain  they  will  bring 
her  back  so  soon  as  their  spree  is 
over ;  but  then  is  it  not  likely  she  will 
be  robbed  of  every  valuable  thing,  for 
which  English  tars  are  famous  ?  They 
forbid  to  let  the  captain  go  on  board 
yesterday,  and  though  they  were 
told  by  the  mate  that  he  was  the  cap- 
tain, that  he  was  astern  in  the  canoe, 
yet  they  refused  to  let  him  on  board  ; 
two  of  them  took  aim  at  him  with 
their  muskets,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
return  or  could  not  get  his  crew  even 
to  venture  further. 

I  would  like  to  be  advised  what 
to  do  if  they  return  here.  Should  I 
receive  her,  and  as  I  know  she  will  be 
robbed  of  every  valuable  thing  on 
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board  by  them,  how  shall  I  proceed 
in  this  particular  ? 

Please  excuse  me  for  writing  so 
tadly,  1  have  a  great  deal  to  write,  in 
a  few  hours,  and  can't  take  due  pains. 
I  will  let  you  know  in  future  what 
is  the  result  of  my  tour  to  Young 
Sess,  from  which  place  I  returned 
last  week.  Please  return  me  a  few 
lines  by  the  Krooman. 

Your  ob't  servant, 
STEPHEN  A.  BENSON. 
His  Excellency,  J.  J.  Roberts. 
A  true  copy, 
J.N.  LEWIS,  Col.  Sec. 

Government  House, 

Monrovia,  April  17,  1845. 

Sir: — ^Mr  Davidson,  of  the  En- 
glish schooner  Little  Ben,  of  Sierra 
Leone,  arrived  here  last  evening  from 
Edina,  and,  I  understand,  (I  have  not 
seen  him,)  complains  that  the  collec- 
tor of  Grand  Bassa  seized  a  few  pie- 
ces of  cloth  to  secure  the  harbor 
dues  of  said  schooner,  which  Da- 
vidson refused  to  pay,  on  the  grounds, 
he  says,  that  Commander  Jones  has 
given  notice  to  British  traders  on  the 
coast,  that  such  charges  are  illegal, 
the  colonial  authorities  not  possess- 
ing sovereign  and  independent  rights, 
are  not  authorized  to  impose  custom 
duties  ;  therefore  they  should  be  re- 
sisted. He  has  left  for  the  windward, 
I  am  told,  to  report  the  case  to  Com- 
mander Jones. 

I  hope  by  the  first  vessel  from  the 
U.  S.  to  receive  something  definite 
from  the  Board,  in  regard  to  the 
subject. 

Jlpril  18/7e,  the  crisis  has  arrived. 
Information  has  this  morning  reached 
us  of  the  seizure,  in  the    harbor  of 


Grand  Bassa,  by  an  English  man-r_. 
war  cutter,  of  the  colonial   schopnei 
"  John  Seys,"  owned  by  Major  S* 
A.  Benson,  of  Bassa  Cove;  for  pafi' 
ticulars,  as  far  as   they  came  to  ont^ 
knowledge,  I  beg  to  refer  you  toMr.^i 
Benson's    letter  to  me,  a    copy  of' 
which  is  herewith  inclosed. 

What  pretext  they  will  ofier,  ia'^ 
justification  of  this  gross  outrage  on  \ 
the  property  of  inoffensive  and  de- 
defenceless  people,  is  impossible  for 
us  to  conjecture.  I  presume,  howev- 
er,  it  will  be  put  on-  the  footing  of  a 
reprisal  for  the  seizure  of  the  goods 
mentioned  above :  if  so,  how  con- 
temptible the  conduct,  and  it  proves 
to  a  demonstration,  the  existence  of 
a  plan  to  draw  us  into  collision  with 
the  British  people. 

An  English  trader,  as  admitted  by 
himself,  is  instigated  by  a  British 
ofiicer,  to  come  among  us,  to  violate 
our  laws,  and  if  any  attempt  is  made 
to  enforce  them,  they  make  it  a  pr^g^^l 
text  to  seize  a  vessel  and  cargo  worll^p] 
several  thousand  dollars,  as  an  in- 
demnity for  goods  valued  at  twelve 
dollars,  and  without  making  any  ap- 
plication to  the  authorities  for  redress. 
What  is  their  ultimate  aim,  unless  to 
put  an  end  to  colonization,  to  effect 
the  destruction  of  the  colonies, 
destroy  our  commerce  along  the 
coast,  to  give  British  merchants  the 
monopoly,  which  is  very  likely,  or 
to  drive  us  from  the  face  of  God's 
earth,  I  cannot  imagine. 

I  am,  sir,  respectfully. 

Your  ob't  servant, 
J.  J.  ROBERTS. 
Rev.  Wm.  McLain, 

Sec.  Am.  Col.  Society, 
Washington  City. 


Notes. — In  order  to  make  room  for  the  above  interesting  letters,  we  have  deferred  the 
receipts  of  the  past  month  to  the  next  number. 

For  the  letter  of  Commander  Jonts,  referred  to  in  the  letters  of  Governor  Roberts,  see 
the  3d  page  of  the  cover. 
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(Our    iXfrican    Affairs. 


i'Sritish  opposition — Seizure  of  the 

'   John  Seys — Rights  of  Liberia — 

*     Opinion  of  the  Press  on  the  sub- 

^^-  ject. 

Jn  our  last  number,  we  published 

a  letter  from  Governor  Roberts,  and 
.^sne  from  Mr.  Benson,  giving  an  ac- 
luntof  the  seizure  by  the  British  of 

the  colonial  schooner  "  John  Seys."  j 

On  tlie  cover  we  also  published  a  I 

letter  from  Commandant  Jones,  of 

the    British    navy,    exhibiting    the '. 

ground  which   the   British   govern-  ■ 

ment  have  assumed  with  respect  to 

the  rights,  privileges,  and  national  '  trade,  refused   to  pay  the  customary 

existence   of  Liberia.      This   letter  j  duties  :  the  collector,  in  the  proper 

will  be  found  in  another  column  of  |  discharge  of  his  duly  under  the  laws 

our  present  number.     We  consider;  of   Liberia,    seized   enough    of   his 

it  of  such  importance  as  to  demand 

a  permanent  place  among  the  facts 


of  Liberia  any  authority  whatever  to 
exercise  jurisdiction  over  the  terri- 
tory purchased  by  the  American  Col- 
onization Society  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  the  said  commonwealth. 
Since  that  doctrine  was  promulgated 
authoritatively,  if  we  can  credit  Brit- 
ish traders,  Mr.  Jones  has  instructed 
them  not  to  regard  the  laws  of  Libe- 
ria, and  has  pledged  the  squadron 
under  his  command  to  protect  them 
in  resistance  of  the  port  regulations. 
Accordingly,  a  trader,  going  into 
Rassa  Cove,  and  landing  goods  for 


and  principles  admitted  or  disputed 
in  the  establishment  and  progress  of 
Liberia.  The  light  which  this  letter 
throws  on  the  subsequent  action  of 


goods  to  pay  the  duties ;  after  which 
the  trader  left  to  report  the  case  to 
Commandant  Jones,  and  to  invoke 
his  promised  aid.  Shortly  after  this 
a  British  cutter  enters  the  harbor,  and 
seizes  a  vessel,  with  a  valuable  cargo 


the  British  squadron  on  that  coast  j  on  board,  belonging  to  a  citizen  of 


must  not  be  unobserved.     The  letter  < 
plainly  denies  to  the  commonwealth  j 
15 


Liberia.     Such   is   the  plain  history 
of  the  affair.     But  here  the  history. 
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as  far  as  our  information  extends, 
comes  to  a  pause.  What  they  did 
with  the  i!Csse/-^-what  justification 
they  will  offer  for  such  an  unwarrant- 
ed outrage  on  the  property  of  a 
private  citizen — it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  say.  We  anxiously  await  further 
intelligence  on  the  subject.  We  are 
disposed  to  put  the  most  favorable 
construction  possible  on  it.  We 
liope,  even  against  hope,  that  we  shall 
never  be  called  upon  to  record  an- 
other instance  of  the  kind.  We  are 
anxious  to  avoid  trouble,  and  would 
fain  see  Liberia  rising  in  prosperity 
and  influence,  with  no  strong  power 
at  hand  to  crush  or  wither  her  feeble 
energies.  We  would  fain  believe 
that  the  only  ground  for  the  seizure 
of  this  vessel  was  the  one  suggested 
by  the  Journal  of  Commerce — '•  as 
a  means  of  recovering  indemnity  for 
the  goods  seized"  by  the  collec- 
tor; and  that,  "except  in  two  or 
three  small  localities,  where  British 
subjects  were  in  possession  prior 
to  the  colonial  occupation,  we  have 
no  idea  that  the  British  government 
intend  to  interfere.'' 

This  may  be  a  correct  estimate  of 
the  intentions  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment. But  there  are  some  things 
apparent  which  we  are  at  a  loss  how 
to  explain  in  consistency  with  it. 
For  example:  in  Lord  Aberdeen's 
letter,  dated  January  31,  1S44,  to  Mr. 
Everett,  he  says  that  "Her  Majes- 
ty's naval  commanders  afford  efficient 
protection  to  British  trade  against  im- 
proper assumption  of  poicer  on  the 
part  of   the   Liberian  authorities.'' 


In  what  instance  have  the  "  Liberii 
authorities"  '*  assMmed"  power  ii 
properly?      They  have    never  atij 
tempted  to  restrict  British  commerci 
except  according  to  laws  regularly 
enacted  by  the  colonial  council,  sani 
tioned  and  approved  by  the  American' 
Colonization  Society,  and  theyhavi 
never  attempted  to  extend  these  law»j 
over  any  territory  except  that  whic! 
they   owned,   and   for  which   they 
could  show  a  good  and  sufficient  title. 
The  evidence  to  prove  that  Liberia 
has  a  clear  and  valid  title  to  the  Bassa 
Cove  Point,  about  which  there  has 
been  some  dispute,  and  to  which  Mr. 
Jones  alludes,  is  sufficiently  strong 
to  convince  any  person  not  blinded 
by  some  adverse  interest.    On  the 
contrary,  there  is  no  documentary 
evidence  that  Captain  Dring,  or  Cap- 
tain  Spence  before  him,  ever  pn 
chased   the  territory  at  that  poih 
Governor  Roberts  has  often  deman 
ded  proof  of  their  having  made  sucl 
purchase,  and  they  have  never  been] 
able  to  present  it.     The  natives  de 
clare  that  they  never  sold  their  lam 
to  a/2?/ British  subject;  and  the  mos 
that  Captain   Spence  claimed,  wai 
that  he  had  purchased  the  right  t( 
establish  a  factory  and  trade  at  thai 
pointy 

The  evidences  that  the  common 
wealth  of  Liberia  purchased  the  Bassa 
territory  in  1S36,  j5rior  even  to  any 
contract  with  Captain  Spence,  have 
been  furnished  to  the  British  com 
manders  on  that  coast,  and  by  them 
undoubtedly  laid  before  their  govern 
ment  at  home.  Most  of  these  eviden- 
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pes  were  also  laid   before  Mr.  Fox 
/hile  he  was  British  minister  in  this 


equal  footing  with  traders  of  all  other 
nations)  to  conform  to  the  maritime 


city,  together  with  full  statements  of,  regnlations  of  ports  within  the  puf 
[the  relations  of  the  Society  to  Libe-  chased  territory  of  the  colony." 
Fria,  the  history  of  colonization,  and,  Mr.  Upshur,  then  Secretary  of 
[the  extent  of  territory  owned  on  the  i  Slate,  in  his  reply  to  the  letter  of 
[African  coast.  We  are,  therefore,  at  ^U.  Fox,  from  which  we  have  quoted 
'  a  loss  to  know  how  to  account  for'  above,  gave  a  correct  description  of 
Mr.  Fox's  most  unjust  charge  that  the  condition  of  Liberia,  and  a  very 
Liberia  was  "  assuming,  to  all  ap- !;  plain  intimation  of  what  the  United 
pearances    quite    unjustifiably,   the  [  States  government  were  disposed  to 


right    of    monopolizing    the    trade 
with  the  native  inhabitants  alonff  a 


do  with  reference  to  it.     He  said : 
"  It  is  due  to  Her  Majesty's  govern- 


considerable  line  of  coast,  where  the  li  ment  that  I  should  inform  you  that 
trade  had  hitherto  been  free  ;  and  1  this  government  regards  it  [Liberia] 
thus  injuriously  interfering  with  the  \\  as  occupying  a  peculiar  position,  and 
commerce,  interests,  and  pursuits  of!:  as  possessing  peculiar  claims  to  the 
British  subjects  in  that  quarter.''  |;  friendly  coneiderations  of  all  Chris- 
Had  Mr.  Fox  given  any  attention  to  i  tian  powers ;  that  this  government 
the  facts  in  the  case,  he  certainly  li  will  be  at  all  times  prepared  to  inter- 
.  would  not  have  used  such  language  '  pose  its  good  oflices  to  prevent  any 
as  this.  Nothing  could  be  further  \,  encroachment  by  the  colony  upon 
from  the  truth.  Governor  Roberts  '  any  just  right  of  any  nation,  and 
says:  "No  people  under  the  sun  I  thai  il  would  be  very  unwilling  to 
have  suffered  more  from  tlie  improper  ',  sec  if  despoiled  of  its  territory  right- 
interference  of  foreign  traders  than  'fully  acquired,  or  iinproperhj  re- 
we  have.    They  have  defied  the  au-    strained  in  the  exercise  of  its  neces- 


thorities  of  the  colony — ofiered  in- ; 
suit  to  our  citizens,  when  found  tra- 
ding along  the  coast — destroyed  their 
property — ^threatened  their   person?  ; 


sary  rights  as  an  independent  settle- 
mcnt.''' 

If  we  ere  not  entirely  mistaken, 
the  seizure  of  the  "  John  Seys"  is 


with  violence  if  they  attempted  to  an  instance  of  British  aggression 
trade  at  certain  points  along  the  coast,  v/hich  ucmends  the  friendly  interfer- 
and  those  very  men  are  londest  in  ence  of  tlie  United  States  govern- 
their  complaints  against  the  '  Libe-  ment  according  to  the  pledge  given 
rian  settlers  ; '  and  I  defy  liiem  to  in  this  language  of  Mr.  Upshur. 
name  a  single  instance  in  which  this  :•  The  letter  of  Commandant  Jones 
government  has,  in  any  way  what-  .,  takes  ground  against  the  exercise  of 
ever,  directly  or  indirectly,  interfered  any  powers,  by  Liberia,  appertain- 
with  British  commerce  along  the  ing  to  a  sovereign,  independent  set- 
coas*,  exceptrequiring  the  British  (on  [tlement.     He  denies  that  Liberia  has 
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any  right  to  impose  "  custom  du- 
ties," and  argues  as  proof  that  no 
such  authority  could  be  conferred  by 
any  "  association  of  private  indivi- 
duals." Commander  Jones  knew, 
undoubtedly — if  he  did  not,  his  gov- 
ernment at  home,  by  whom  we  pre- 
sume his  dispatch  was  prepared, 
did — that  the  "  Liberian  setders" 
never  based  their  right  to  exercise 
political  jurisdiction  over  their  terri- 
tory upon  any  authority  vested  in 
the  American  Colonization  Society, 
or  conferred  upon  them  by  it;  but 
upon  the  fact  that  they  had  pur- 
chased from  the  original  owners  aod 
governors  of  the  soil  both  the  fee 
simple  in  the  land  and  the  right  of 
government  over  it,  so  that  whatever 
rights  of  sovereignty  formerly  resi- 
ded in  the  native  kings  and  chiefs, 
and  which  were  acknowledged  and 
respected  by  the  British  government, 
now  were  wholly  and  rightfully  in- 
vested in  the  commonwealth  of  Li- 
beria. Knowing  this,  we  see  not 
how  Mr.  Jones  could  honestly  indite 
the  letter  which  he  did,  unless  he 
was  actuated  by  some  other  motive 
than  merely  to  protect  British  sub- 
jects in  the  exercise  of  free  trade  at 
a  point  where  they  disputed  the 
ownership  with  the  Liberian  authori- 
ties !  Nor  do  we  see  how  his  gov- 
ernment can  approve  of  the  state- 
menls  in  his  letter,  or  of  his  subse- 
quent conduct,  if  she  "  has  no  hos- 
tile designs  against  the  integrity  or 
government  of  Liberia."  It  strikes 
U8,  therefore,  that  the  matters  in  con- 
troversy between  the  authorities  of 


Liberia  and  the  British,  relate  noti 
merely  to  questions  of  jurisdictioaU 
at  one  or  two  points  along  the  coastji'j 
In  this  opinion  we  find  ourselves  sus-f 
tained  by  the  opinion  of  a  very  in- 
telligent  officer  in  our  navy,  formed 
after  long  association  w.lh  the  Brit- 
ish officers  on  that  coast,  and  with 
the  authorities  of  Liberia.  He  says 
that  this  dispatch  (alluding  to  the 
letter  of  Mr.  Jones)  "  denies  the 
right  of  the  colonial  government  of 
Liberia  to  enact  laws  regulating  the 
commerce  within  the  territories  pur- 
chased from  the  original  possessors 
of  the  land.  Thus  these  poor  peo- 
ple, struggling  against  the  greatest 
difficulties  a  commencing  nation  ever 
had  to  encounter,  are  not  too  insigni- 
ficant for  British  bullying." 

While,  therefore,  we  are  disposed^ 
to  put  the  most  favorable  construction |^" 
on  the  seizure  of  the  "  John  Seys,"  -* 
and  the  causes  which  probably  led 
to  it,  we  are  constrained  to  fear  that 
there  is  more  in  it  than  many  others 
might  be  disposed  to  admit. 

It  has  been  justly  remarked,  that 
"  Liberia  depends  for  its  success,  if 
not  for  its  existence,  upon  the  good 
opinion  of  the  civilized  world."  It 
is,  within  itself,  as  helpless  as  an 
infant.  It  can  legally  claim  the  pro- 
tection of  no  government  under  the 
sun,  for  it  holds  allegiance  to  none. 
But  it  can  in  justice  claim  from  all 
other  nations  to  be  lei  alone !  And 
the  government  of  the  United  States 
"  owes  it"  (in  the  language  of  the 
Journal  of  Commerce)  "  to  the  brave 
and  adventurous  men  of  color  who 
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fcave  planted  both  a  republican  gov- 
^itmient,  and  a  pure  Christianity  on 
the  African   coast;    to   the  Society 
that  has  aided  tiiem  in  their  weak- 
ness and  their  conflicts;  and  to  itself, 
which  has  alreatly  derived  large  bene- 
gis  from  the  colony,  in  the  security 
afforded  by  it  to  recaptured  Africans, 
the  objects  of  its  philanthropy  ;  and 
in  the  aid  extended  to  our  commerce 
and  our  naval  squadron,  to  urge  the 
high  claims  of  the  colony  to  favor  \ 
and  consideration  upon  England  and  \, 
die  other  powers  of  Europe.     And  j 
why  should  not  tlie  independence  of  ij 
Liberia  be  acknowledged  ?    She  has,  \, 
vnquestionabty^  by  the  law  of  na- 
ture and  nations^  all  the  attributes 
ef  a    sovereign    and  independent 
Slate  r 

Whether  any  government  will  step 
forward  and  boldly  acknowledge  the 
independence   of  Liberia,  is  a  ques- 
tion that  we  are  at  present,  of  course, 
unable  to  decide.     But  we  are  safe 
in  saying  that  there   never  was    a  \ 
stronger  claim  for  justice  than  that  J! 
which  Liberia  has  upon  both  England  {■ 
and  America.     There  a  few  brave  ]! 
and  noble  men   have   planted  them-  n 
selves,   under   the    hope    of   doing  '1 
something  for  the  elevation  of  their  ij 
long  oppressed  and  degrai  ed   race.  1; 
They  have  met  with  great  diffrcul-  |' 
ties — have  had  to  struggle  against  a  i- 
thousand     adveise   influences — and 
yet   they   have   been   undismayed ! 
They  have  arisen   to  somewhat  of 
importance  ;  have  established  all  the 
forms   of   government;    have   done 
much  for  the  welfare  of  themselves 


and  their  children;  and  have  aided  in 
the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  for 
several  hundred  miles  along  the 
coast,  and  in  the  establishment  of 
Christian  missions  among  the  na- 
tives. They  constitute  the  last  hope 
of  their  race.  If  this  experiment 
does  not  succeed,  no  human  sagacity 
can  devise  any  means  for  their  moral 
and  intellectual  elevation. 

Who,  then,  can  be  so  cruel  and 
treacherous  as  wantonly  to  interfere 
with  their  internal  peace  or  external 
prosperity  ?  So  strong  is  the  appeal 
which  they  make  to  the  sympathy  of 
the  whole  civilized  world  that  we 
cannot  but  hope  that  a  moment's  re- 
flection, on  the  part  of  any  who  have 
wronged  them,  will  produce  a  change 
of  conduct,  and  a  happy  recognition 
of  their  righteous  cause  ! 

Alluding  to  this  subject,  the  Bos- 
ton Traveller  makes  the  following 
remarks : 

"  The  English  on  the  coast  of  Af- 
rica.— For  several  years  there  have  been 
occasional  complaints  against  the  English 
cruisers  on  the  coast  of  Africa  of  interfer- 
ence with  our  trading  vessels.  But,  from 
a  recent  article  published  in  the  Journal 
of  Commerce,  from  a  Monrovia  newspaper 
of  April  9th,  it  would  seem  that  the  colony 
of  Liberia  itself  is  likely  to  suffer  from 
British  vie'AS  and  measures. 

"  The  situation  of  the  Liberia  colony  is 
certainly  somewhat  anomalous  and  trying. 
It  was  neither  founded  by  our  government, 
nor  have  its  inhabitants  ever  been  recog- 
nized as  amenable  to  our  laws,  nor  entitled 
to  any  claim  on  the  special  protection  of 
this  govern  ment.  The  colony  claims  a  sort 
of  national  independence,  and  exercises 
the  rights  of  an  independent  State.  And 
these  claims  have  been  tacitly  admitted  by 
our  government,  and  generally  by  other 
governments.  But,  as  these  claims  have 
been  found  to  interfere  with  the  claims 
and  supposed  rights  of  subjects  of  other 
governments,  particularly  the  English, 
there  has  been  a  growing  disposition  to  dit- 
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regard  them  and  call  them  in  question. 
Wnatever  may  be  the  result  of  this  agita- 
tion on  the  interests  of  the  colony,  we 
cannot  believe  that  the  English  govern- 
ment will  allow  its  subjects  greatly  to  tres- 
pass on  the  rights  of  this  delenceless  colo- 
ny. Still,  we  have  not  sufficient  confi- 
dence in  the  disinterested  benevolence  of 
that  government,  to  expect  that  it  will 
adopt  any  measures  to  benefit  Liberia 
which  will  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  English  fraders  on  the  coast  of  Africa." 

The  following  able  views  of  this 
matter  and  its  bearings  we  find  in 
the  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal 
of  New  York,  and  we  doubt  not  they 
are  from  the  nervous  pen  of  its  re- 
spected senior  editor.  We  comraend 
them  to  the  serious  consideration  of' 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  fate  of  \ 
Liberia : 

"  It  is  among  the  most  surprising  and 
mortifying  items   of    intelligence   which 
have  reached  us  from  Liberia,  that  British  i 
officers  and  traders  should  show  hostility  I 
toward  the  American  coloHies  on  the  west- 1 
ern  coast  of  Africa.     It  is  so  directly  in  j 
the  very  teeth  of  all  the  professions  of  be- 
nevolence to  the  colored  race  which  En^-J 
land  has  made  to  the  world  for  some  years 
past,  and  of  which  we  must  admit  she  gave 
a  practical  demonstration  in  the  purchase 
and  liberation  of  the  slaves  in  her  colo- 
nies, that  we  cannot  believe  she  will  sanc- 
tion the  oppressions  and  vexations  inflicted 
by  her  people  on  the  helpless  settlements 
of  colored  people  in  Liberia  and  Cape 
Palmas. 

"  The  commonwealths  on  the  western 
coast  of  Africa,  settled  by  emigrants  from 
the  United  States,  are  not  colonies  of  the 
United  States,  and  therefore  cannot  claim 
protection  from  our  government ;  they  have 
been  established  by  benevolent  associa- 
tions, both  incorporated  by  the  State  of 
Maryland,  merely  to  facilitate  their  benev- 
olent purposes  by  legalizing  their  transac- 
tions at  home,'but  neither  giving  nor  pre- 
tending to  gi\e  any  authority  to  their  gov- 
ernment abroad.  Under  such  circumstan- 
ces, Liberia  and  Cape  Palmas,  though  pos- 
sessing all  the  forms  of  civil  government 
for  domestic  purposes,  could  only  depend 
upon  the  comity  and  the  philanthropy  of 
the  nations  of  the  earth  for  the  exercise  of 
those  municipal  rights  which  are  essen- 
tia] to  their  existence.  Among  these  rights 
are  the  authority  to  levy  impost  duties  on 


foreign  articles  brought  to  the  Country  ttf^ 
be  disposed  of  in  the  way  of  trade,  and  to  \ 
punish  the  infraction  of  the  revenue  as  well"! 
as  other  laws  of  the  anomalous  govern- 
ments  they  have  established.  The  coud- 
try  they  inhabit  has  been  fairly  bought  of 
the  natives,  who  held  it  by  the  universal 
acquiescence  of  the  civilized  powers  who 
acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  the  na- 
tive chieftains  in  all  the  intercourse  main- 
tained with  them  ;  and,  with  the  soil,  the 
natives  transferred  the  ri^ht  of  sovereignty. 
The  governments  of  Liberia  and  Cape 
Palmas  entered,  therefore,  upon  the  exer- 
cise of  those  rights  under  the  confident  ex- 
pectation that  they  would  be  acknowledged 
by  all  civilized  nations,  while  they  were 
exercised  with  strict  impartiality  toward 
all.  And  accordingly,  no  higher  duties  have 
been  levied  upon  The  products  of  one  coun- 
try than  upon  those  of  all  the  rest  trading 
with  the  colonies  ;  and,  until  within  a  year 
or  two,  the  Liberia  and  Cape  Palmas  gov- 
ernments have  been  respected,  and  their 
Idws  have  been  enforced  without  opposition 
from  the  British  or  other  traders.  Indeed, 
it  was  to  be  expected  that  all  who  regarded 
the  common  otiligations  of  humanity  would 
extend  to  the  ioimigrants  every  possible 
and  necessary  facility  in  carrying  out  a 
scheme  so  fraught  with  practical  good  to 
the  colored  race. 

"  But  of  late,  the  subjects,  and  even  th^^ 
otficers  of  Great  Britain,  have  made  tb^T/ 
extraordinary  discovery  that  Liberia  and 
Cape  Palmas  are  not  nations,  nor  the  colo.. 
nies  of  any  nation  ;  and  therefore  have' no 
national  rights  at  all.  They  contend,  there- 
fore, for  the  privilege  of  trading  with  the 
colonies  without  paying  any  duties,  or 
obeying  any  regulations  of  trade  or  com- 
merce adopted  by  these  governments. 

"  Now,  if  these  pretensions  and  high- 
handed oppressions  are  sanctioned  by  the 
British  government,  that  government  must 
withdraw  all  her  claims  to  disinterested- 
ness and  humanity  in  respect  to  the  mea- 
sures she  has  taken  to  suppress  tlie  slave 
trade  ;  for  the  colonies  she  proposes  to  de- 
stroy are  the  most  efficient  agencies  in 
carrying  out  this  purpose.  We  must,  there- 
fore, be  compelled  to  believe  that  the  desire 
to  monopolize  the  trade  of  the  world  holds 
subordinate  her  benevolence  to  the  colored 
race,  since  she  does  not  hesitate  to  destroy 
her  own  auxiliaries  in  the  v.ork  of  mercy, 
if  they  happen  not  to  be  exclusively  tribu- 
tary to  her  commercicJ  monopoly.  The  col- 
onists in  Liberia  and  Cape  Palmas  are  as  in- 
curably republican  in  their  notions  of  gov- 
ernment uS  we  Americans  are.  Great  Bri- 
tain may  subdue  and  oppress  them  in  their 
helplessness,  but  she  can  never  reconcile 
them  to  her  rule  ;  and  as  all  supply  of  im- 
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jnigrants  from  this  country  would  be  cut 
off  by  her  conquest,  the  colonies  would 
'dwindle  and  die  in  her  hands.  No  Euro- 
pean or  American  nation  may  resist  or  re- 
monstrate against  this  liigh-handed  in- 
•jquity.  Yet  Great  Britain  would  lose  much 
I  by  the  jiitiful  meanness  of  the  operation. 
Much  of  her  influence  depends  upon  moral 
power,  especially  that  which  she  wields  in 
relation  to  slavery  and  the  slave  trade,  and 
in  which  she  so  much  glories.  Let  it  once 
be  proven  that  she  seeks  only  the  extension 
of  her  commerce,  or  any  other  national  ad- 
vantage in  her  negotiation  with  the  powers 
of  the  earth  on  this  subject,  and  her  intiu- 
ence  is  gone^ — and  gone  forever. 

"  But  it  cannot  be  that  Great  Britain  -n-ill 
'  sanction  such  an  outrage  upon  humanity. 
France,  it  is  true,  under  the  wily  craftiness 
of  the  Jesuits,  has  forced — or  is  cruelly  en- 
deavoring to  force — her  protection  upon 
'  Tahiti.  But  France  long  since  renounced 
all  pretensions  to  the  character  of  a  Cliris- 
tian  nation.  She  has  been  Papist,  then 
Infidel,  and  now  again  Papist — but  Chris- 
tian never,  for  many  centuries  past.  Great 
Britain,  on  the  contrary,  has  ol'tcn  reitera- 
ted her  profession  of  being  a  Christian 
country,  and  so  large  a  ])ortion  of  her  peo- 

Ele  demonstrate  the  justness  of  the  claim 
y  their  'works  of  mercy  and  labors  of 
love,'  that  we  will  not  believe  the  fate  of 
Liberia  and  Cape  Palmas,  colonies  origi- 
i^nating  in,  and  supported  solely  by  benevo- 
lence, without  the  slightest  admixture  of 
selfishness,  or  hope  of  gain,  is  sealed  ovsr  to 
hopelessness  and  bitter  disappointment  by 
the  British  government,  until  we  see  the 
sign  manual  of  Victoria  Regina  to  the  in- 
strument by  which  it  is  announced  and  de- 
clared. 


which  should  be  not  only  just  but 
also  generous. 

There  is  one  question  which  it 
may  not  be  impertinent  to  ask  in  this 
connection  :  admitting,  what  we  by 
no  means  do  admit,  that  a  British 
trader  and  the  commonwealth  of  Li- 
beria have  both  an  equal  title  to  the 
Basia  Cove  Point,  to  whom  ought 
the  preference  to  be  given  ?  Whose 
interests  demand  most  the  undisputed 
ownership  of  the  Point  ?  Whether 
it  is  more  magnanimous  in  the  British 
I  government  to  harrass  and  injure  Li- 
beria, for  the  sake  of  protecting  a 
single  subject  in  the  exercise  of  a 
very  questionable  right,  or  in  the  Li- 
berian  government  to  endeavor,  by 
all  justifiable  means,  to  enforce  the 
observance  of  her  laws  by  all  civil- 
ized and  Christian  men,  as  a  means 
of  commanding  the  esteem  and  re- 
spect of  the  barbarians  \vho3e  wel- 
fare she  seeks  ? 

How  easy  it  would  be  for  Eng- 
land, without  compromiting  aught  of 


<<TiT-*i,  .u        •  ■•    j<    I  her  honor,  to  buy  off  Captain  Dring 

"  With  these  views,  we  are  rejoiced  to  |i  ■'  "^  ° 

hear,  indirectly,  that  Governor  Roberts,  of  \[  from  pressing  his  claim  lo  free  trade 

at  the  Point  1  How  difficult  it  would 
be  for  Liberia  to  do  without  that 
Point — to  have  in  her  very  heart,  as 


Liberia,  contemplates  a  voyage  to  England, 
with  a  view  to  the  adjustment  of  the'ditii- 
culties  to  which   we   have   alluded.    We 
commend  him  to  the  attentions  of  all  Chri; 
tiaii  people  in  Europe  as  not  only  an  up 


right  and  capable  governor  and  statesman,  jl  it  were,  a   spot  not  under   her  con- 
but  as  a  sincere  and  pious  Christian,  jl  ' 

li  trol  ?   How  easy  it  would  be  for  Eng- 


As  yet.  Governor  Roberts  or  the 
colonial  council  have  made  no  defi- 
nite arrangements  for  his  going  to 
England.  No  pains,  however,  have 
been  spared  to  lay  correct  statements 
of  the  whole  case  before  the  British 
government,  under  the  hope  that  they 
would  be  willing  to  pursue  a  policy 


easy 

land  to  say  to  her  African  traders. 
You  have  reaped  a  great  harvest  from 
that  afllicted  country — now  give  them 
a  cliance  to  do  something  for  them- 
selves— there  are  a  few  men  on  that 
western  coast  wlio  are  trying  to  do 
something  for  the  good  of  their  race 
— ileal    justly   with    them — respect 
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theit  laws — tney  are  few  and  feeble 
as  yet,  but  they  are  worthy  of  honor 
for  the  good  they  have  already  done. 
We  hesitate  not  to  say  that  Lord 
Aberdeen  saw  and  felt  the  justice  of 
a  policy  like  this  when  he  wrote  his 
letter  to  Mr.  Everett,  of  January  31, 
1844 — for,  we  find  in  it,  he  says,  that 
"  the  instructions  which  have  been 
given  to  Her  Majesty's  naval  com- 
manders, for  their  guidance  in  their 
communications  with  the  Liberian 
settlers,  enjoin  them  to  avoid  involv- 
ing themselves  in  contentions  with 
the  local  authorities  of  the  Liberian 
settlements  upon  points  q{  uncertain 
legalUy." 

.  How  can  the  seizure  of  the  "John 
Seys"  be  explained  in  this  light? 

If    such   instructions    have    been 
given,  and  if  obedience  to  them  will 

certainly  be  enforced,  there  will,  in 


future,  be  little  occasion  for  anxieti 
The  difficulties  which  have  arisej 
touching  the  payment  of  duties,  wift 
soon  be  fairly  adjusted;  the  title  ^^ 
Liberia  will  be  fully  acknowledged; 
and  the  British  government  will  be- 
come a  little  more  cautious  how  she 
gives  full  credence  to  the  verbal  state- 
ments of  adventurous  traders,  when 
they  conflict  with  the  documentary 
evidence  of  a  young  settlement  just 
struggling  into  existence.  British 
officers  will  discover  ("  a  consumma- 
tion most  devoutly  to  be  wished !") 
that  there  is  somebody  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  besides  themselves  and 
theirfellow  subjects,  whose  rights  are 
to  be  regarded ;  and  the  common- 
wealth of  Liberia,  externally  let 
alone,  will  internally  develope  its  re- 
sources, and  nationally  rise  to  dignity , 
and  usefulness.  m^ 


^ttms  0  f  3n  tdlts tnf  r. 


Colonization  in  Vermont. — We 
are  receiving  very  encouraging  ac- 
counts of  the  prospects  of  the  cause 
in  this  Stale.  Our  agent,  Deacon 
Tracy,  is  encouraged  in  his  labors 
by  what  he  considers  "  a  rising  in- 
terest in  the  subject."  The  Secretary 
of  the  Stale  Society,  the  Rev.  J.  K. 
Converse,  has  published,  in  the  va- 
rious papers,  an  address  "To  the  pas- 
tors of  the  churches  of  the  several 
denominaiions  in  Vermont,"  urging 
the  necessity  of  their  taking  up  col- 
lections, about  the  4th  of  July,  in 
aid  of  the  cause.     He  says ;  "  The 


approaching  anniversary  of  our  na- 
tional independence  reminds  us  that 
recently  the  germ  of  this  great  nation 
was  a  Christian  colony,  going  out 
from  oppression,  establishing  herself 
on  a  waste  continent,  planting  around 
her  the  institutions  of  religion  and 
learning,  increasing  in  strength  and 
numbers,  till  she  takes  her  place 
among  the  chief  nations,  and  bears 
her  part  in  spreading  the  blessings 
of  religion  and  liberty  through  the 
world.  In  this  retrospect,  we  see 
what  changes  may  be  wrought  by  a 
Christian  colony,  throughout  a  hea- 
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then  continent,  in  tlie  space  of  one 
or  two  centuries.  May  we  not  ask 
you,  brethren,  to  consider  well  the 
good  tiiat  may  be  accomplished  by 
rearing  a  colony  of  civilized  and 
Christian  men  upon  another  continent 
of  heathenism,  which  has  stronger 
claims  upon  our  benevolence  than 
any  other  portion  of  the  globe  ?" 
.  He  then  traces  briefly  the  origin, 
object,  and  achievements  of  coloni- 
zation ;  and,  in  view  of  all  the  facts 
and  statistics  in  the  case,  he  arrives 
at  this  conclusion:  "After  making 
all  deductions  demanded  by  truth,  | 
we  can  say  confidently  that  the  colo- 
nies established  on  the  coast  of  Africa 
are  witliout  a  parallel  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  as  it  respects  their 
cost,  their  successful  esiablisliment 
at  the  outset,  their  good  order,  their 
[/•^i^ility  for  self-government,  and  their 
[  ^».indly  influence  on  the  surrounding 
tribes. 

"Africa  is  a  part  of  the  world,  and 
must  be  converted.  God  is  showing, 
by  his  providence,  that  it  is  his  pur- 
pose to  convert  Africa  by  colored 
men.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Pinney,  for- 
merly governor  of  Liheria,  has 
shown,  from  a  careful  examination 
of  all  the  missions  established  on  the 
northern  and  western  coast  of  Africa, 
that  the  average  missionary  life  of 
while  laborers  is  less  than  two  years 
and  a  half,  while  that  of  colored  la- 
borers, from  this  country  even,  is 
I  eight  or  ten  times  as  great."  » 

We  hope  that  the  clergy  of  Ver- 
mont duly  considered  and  acted  upon 
the  facts  and  suggestions  contained 
in  this  able  addiess. 


All  moneys  should  be  foiwarded 
to  Daniel  Baldwin,  Esq.,  Treasurer, 
(Sic,  Montpelier. 

Africa's  Lumi.varv. — By  the  last 
arrival  from  Liberia,  we  received  a 
file  of  this  paper  for  the  last  three 
months,  and  were  much  gratified  to 
find  that  its  publication  had  not  been 
discontinued,  as  was  contemplated 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  It  is 
now  edited  by  a  colored  man,  the 
Rev.  F.  Burns,  and,  with  all  due 
courtesy  and  respect  to  the  former 
editor,  we  must  be  permitted  to  ex- 
press our  opinion  that  the  editorial 
department  has  never  shown  more 
ability  than  it  does  at  present.  Mr. 
Burns  writes  with  vigor  and  ease. 
As  a  specimen  of  what  he  can  do, 
we  refer  to  an  article  in  another  co- 
lumn from  his  pen,  on  a  subject  of 
great  importance  and  interest  to  the 
colony  and  all  the  friends  of  coloni- 
zation at  the  present  juncture. 

The  Luminary  is  now  strictly  a 
Liberian  paper.  It  is  entirely  in 
the  hands  and  under  the  control  of 
colored  men.  This  is  what  we  are 
anxious  to  see  with  respect  to  alj 
missionary  and  other  operations  in 
the  commonwealth.  We  are  glad  to 
learn,  also,  that,  at  present,  there  is 
but  one  white  person  connected  with 
the  Methodist  mission  in  Liberia, 
and  she  is  a  very  excellent  lady,  who 
has  felt  it  to  be  her  duty  to  continue 
her  labors  there  yet  for  a  season. 
The  very  genius  of  colonization  re- 
quires that  all  power  and  authority 
should  be  centered  in  the  colored 
men.      They  must  assume  the  re- 
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sponsibility.  They  must  raise  them- 
aelves.  And  we  are  glad  to  see  the 
various  missionary  societies  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  unwise  to 
send  any  other  than  colored  mission- 
aries to  Africa. 

We  find  the  following  remarks  on 
this  subject  in  the  "  Christian  Advo- 
cate," from  the  pen  of  its  very  able 
-editor,  which  we  commend  to  the 
€amest  attention  of  all  the  members 
of  the  various  missionary  boards  and 
others  who  are  seeking  to  do  good 
in  Africa : 

"We  have  long  since  been  brought  to 
the  conclusion  that  both  the  Colonies  and 
the  Missions,  established  by  Anaericans  on 
the  western  coast  of  Africa,  were  destined 
to  deliver  the  world  from  a  gross  libel  on 
the  colored  race — if  it  is  not  also  a  wicked 
imputation  on  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
the  common  Father  of  all  the  races  of  men 
who  dwell  on  the  face  of  the  earth — name- 
ly, that  the  negro  race  is  so  inferior  in  in- 
tellectual endowment  as  to  be  iijcapable  of 
self-government,  and  therefore  destined 
either  to  endure  the  evils  of  savage  life  or 
to  be  slaves  to  the  superior  races  of  v.hite 
and  red  men.  Infidelity  aboumls  in  specu- 
lation, but  truth  seeks  the  demonstration  of  | 
experiment ;  and  the  experiment  which  is 
to  settle  all  questions  on  this  subject  has 
been  in  operation,  for  some  years  past, 
under  the  direction  of  '  The  American' 
and  '  The  Maryland  Colonization  Socie- 
ties.' So  far,  the  results  are  such  as  the 
philanthropist  and  the  Christian  desired 
they  should  be.  The  colonies,  under  the 
-direction  of  these  societies  severally,  are 
governed,  in  all  the  departments  of  their 
governments,  by  colored  men.  Even  the 
governors,  both  of  Liberia  and  Cape  Pal- 
mas,  are  colored  men,  and  both,  too,  com- 
.  pare  favorably  with  the  governors  of  our 
own  States.  These  governors  are,  how- 
ever, appointed  by  the  parent  societies  in 
this  country,  but  all  the  other  officers  are 
chosen  by  the  people,  either  directly  by 
popular  elections,  or  mediately  through 
their  representatives.  It  is,  therefore,  with 
no  ordinary  satisfaction  that  we  record  the 
fact,  that  the  long-enslaved  and  degraded 
people,  for  whose  benefit  these  colonies 
nave  been  established  by  the  benevolence 
ofour  citizens,  are  not  only  capable  of  en- 
joying the  blessings  of  liberty  and  civili- 
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zation,  but  are  capable  of  providing 
curing,  and  perpetuating  these  blessiw 
under  a  republican  form  of  government- 
tbe  colonies  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa 
settled  by  emigrants  from  the  United  Stat^^ 
being  now  among  the  best  ordered  and  I 
piest  commonwealths  in  the  world. 

"  To  this  result  the  Christian  missions  ia 
these  colonies  have  greatly  contributed* 
while  the  colonies  have  opened  the  door  for*  J 
and  secured  the  safety  of  the  missions.  So  " 
far,  then,  the  original  purpose  of  the  Colo- 
nization Society  is  shown  to  be  practicable. 
It  was  never  pretended  that  private  associ- 
ations, such  as  these  benevolent  societies 
are,  could  furnish  the  means  of  transporting 
all  the  free  people  of  color  in  the  United 
States,  much  less  the  whole  colored  popu.  ^ 
lation,  to  Africa.  Nothing  short  of  the 
financial  resources  of  our  General  Govern- 
ment can  effect  such  an  object.  But  be- 
fore any  one  could  hope  for  government 
aid,  it  was  necessarj'  to  convince  the  people 
of  this  country  of  the  possibility  of  erecting, 
on  a  firm  and  durable  basis,  a  negro  com- 
monwealth, enjoying  all  the  political  and 
social  blessings  of  liberty  regulated  by  law, 
— and  this  has  been  done,  the  interested 
doubts  and  difl^iculties  suggested  by  cupi- 
dity and  the  speculations  of  infidelity  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

"Like  the  colonies,  our  missions  have 
gradually  come  to  be  committed  exclusiverxu. 
to  the  management  of  colored  men,  so  th^|^ 
at  present  we  have  no  white  man  in  Ot.^ 
Liberia  mission  ;  preachers,  school  teach- 
ers, editor,  and  printers,  are  all  colored,  ex- 
cept one  female  teacher,  our  good  sister  . 
W'ilkins,  whose  devotion  and  labor  of  love 
may  God  reward  ia  Heaven,  since  earth 
can  make  no  compensation  for  such  sacri- 
fices to  benevolence." 

We  trust  the  day  is  not  very  far 
distant  when  we  shall  not  have  a 
single  white  man  in  Liberia.  The 
only  one  there  now,  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Society,  is  the  colonial 
physician  ;  and  he  is  now  educating 
young  men,  citizens  of  the  common- 
wealth, for  physicians,  who,  we 
trust,  will  be  competent  to  fill  his 
place  when  he  returns  to  this  country. 

Sabbath  Schools. — The  Sabbath 
Schools  of  Edina  and  Bassa  Cove 
have  been  reorganized,  and  new 
spirit  and  interest  are  manifested  in 
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'their  exercises.     In  other  places,  in- 1 
'greased  attention  is  given  to  this  in- 
teresting department  of  labor.     No- 
thing is  more  important  than  that  all  i 
!  the  children  of  the  colonists,  and  ofj 
(the  natives,  should  be  brought  under  i| 
be  influence  of  Sabbath  School  in- II 
'struction.     Many   new   schools  are  [| 
needed  ;  but  they  complain  of  the  I 
want  of  competent  and  willing  teach-  ' 

ers.     We  have  sometimes  heard  the  li 

f%'  .  .       .  I 

'  same  compluint  made  in  this  country,  ■ 

'and  in  some  very  Christian  commu-  '\ 

nilies.  Ii 

A  Snake.— The  Rev.  Mr.  Roberts 

says   that  while   they    were   taking 

down  the  Mission  house  at  Edina, 

for  the  purpose  of  removing  it  to  a 

more    convenient    place,    a    snake, 

-about  five  feet  in  length,   and   two 

«p:ches  in  diameter,  of  the  Coa  Coa- 

'- stricter  kind,  was  found   coiled  up 

^nugly  between  the  ceiling  and  the 

floor  above.     From  the  appearance 

of  his  bed,  he  had  for  several  months 

made  his  lodgment  there.     He  was 

executed. 

Horrible. — The  Reverend  El j'ali 
Johnson,  writing  from  the  missionary 
station  at  Garretson,  says,  tjiat  en 
entering  a  neighboring  town,  he  saw 
an  old  woman  sitting  on  the  ground. 
She  seemed  at  least  an  hundred  years 
old.  She  asked  him  to  give  her 
something.  A  man  had  died  in  the 
town,  and  they  had  made  a  palaver 

■  on  this  poor  old   woman,  and  said 
R      that  she  had  made  wilch  for  the  dead 

■  man,  and  had  killed  him.     The  day 

■  after  he  left  there,  they  pounded  up 


a  quantity  of  sassay  wood,  put  three 
or  four  quarts  of  water  to  it,  then, 
making  the  old  woman  hold  her 
mouth  open,  they  poured  it  down 
her  throat.  They  then  put  a  rope 
around  her  neck,  dragged  her  out  of 
the  town,  made  a  fire  around  her, 
and  burned  her  up. 

A  Good  Piece  of  Advice. — We 
find  published  in  "Africa's  Lumi- 
nary," a  letter  from  a  father  to  his 
son,  who  is  at  school,  from  which 
we  extract  the  following  very  sensible 
remarks  : 

"  I  need  not  remind  you  of  the  vast  field 
for  usefulness  that  lays  before  you.  The 
20th  of  next  month  will  be  your  eleventh 
year's  residence  in  Liberia;  and  although 
a  part  of  this  residence  was  in  the  days  of 
your  childhood,  yet  you  must  have  treasured 
up  in  your  mind  some  useful  observations 
which  have  kept  pace,  I  trust,  with  your 
advance  in  asje  ;  and  if  so,  you  will  have 
lost  nothing  by  coming  to  your  adopted 
country  in  your  rliildhood.  You  will  have 
grown  up  in  the  midst  of  her  wants,  which 
gives  one  a  great  advantage. 

"  Prepare  yourself,  then,  to  assist  in  her 
relief  This  may  be  done  in  a  thousand 
vrays  ;  but  he  who  supplies  his  own  intel- 
i,  lect  best,  is,  unquestionably,  the  most  com- 
ii  petent  to  administer  to  the  wants  of  his 
ll  country.  You  see  that  I  use  the  word 
i  countnj  very  ollen.  It  is  a  most  endearing 
!i  term  ;  I  love  to  use  it ;  and  that  father  who 
I  has  raised  up  his  children,  and  has  failed 
!|  to  inspire  them  with  a  supreme  love  of 
j'  country,  has  raised  them  up  in  vain.  But 
!'  you  are  at  an  age  now,  not  only  to  feel  the 
,  force  of  this  remark,  but  also  to  judge  and 
L  choose  for  yourself.  Shun,  therefore,  all 
r  associations,  whether  in  feelings,  persons, 
,j  books,  or  anytiiing  else  which  does  not  in- 
culcate this  principle  ;  remembering  that  a 
i|  Liberian  ought,  above  alt  other  men,  to  love 
i  his  country  best. 

ji  "  I  need  not  enumerate  the  many  reasons 
;;  for  this.  One  is  sufficient.  He  cannot  be 
a  citizen  in  any  other  country ;  and  but  in 
few  can  he  command  the  respect  that  is  due 
to  a  stranger.  This  is  an  awful  thought. 
But  while  it  humbles  us  when  we  look 
abroad,  it  exalts  us  at  home.  The  cele- 
brated Blair  says,  we  love  our  country  for 
its  religious  liberty  and  laws;  these  three 
mighty  pillars  we  have,  upon  which  our 
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little  growingcomtnonwealth  and  its  hopes 
are  suspended.  The  first  is  the  mighty, 
and  I  had  like  to  l)ave  said  that,  like  its 
Author,  it  is  ^Zmighl}'.  We  can  no  more 
prosper  as  a  people,  without  a  profound  re- 
spect for  religion,  than  we  can  build  a  city 
in  the  air.  1  hope  we  shall  never  lose  sight 
of  this  fact." 

Have  the  free  colored  people  in 
our  Northern  States  ever  thought  of 
these  things  ?  Have  they  any  ideas 
corresponding  to  those  expressed  by 
this  excellent  father?  It  would 
seem  to  be  a  fact  that  they  have  not. 
For  certainly  he  never  could  be  per- 
suaded to  return  to  this  country,  and 
to  spend  his  days  in  circumstances 
where  he  must  be  perpetually  de- 
pressed ;  and  we  should  think  that, 
if  they  had  a  single  spark  of  native 
fire  within  them,  they  could  not  long 
brook  the  disadvantages  of  their  pre- 
sent condition.  It  is  doubtless  true, 
that  they  have  less  responsibility  and 
fewer  privations  than  they  would 
have  in  Liberia.  But  can  they  be 
willing,  for  the  sake  of  these  paltry 
considerations,  to  forego  the  pleasure 
of  being  there,  and  the  honor  of  con- 
tributing to  elevate  their  kind.  They 
ought  to  have  a  pride  of  race,  if  they 
are  devoid  of  the  benevolence  which 
would  lead  them  to  pursue  a  differ- 
ent course.  No  feeling  stirs  in  the 
human  breast  more  delightfully  than 
a  consciousness  that  we  are  not  liv- 
ing for  ourselves,  but  for  mankind 
and  the  world,  and  the  glories  of 
eternity.  The  good,  among  the  citi- 
zens of  Liberia,  know  this  feeling. 
They  shall  have  their  reward.  Would 
that  those  of  their  race  in  this  coun- 
try, who  might  make  good  citizens 
and  Sunday  School  teachers,  or  good 


instructors  of  the  young,  or  good 
missionaries,  would  lay  this  subject 
to  heait. 

Something  New  in  the  Animal 
Kingdom. — Some  time  in  March 
last,  a  deer  was  killed  at  Cape  Pal- 
mas  of  a  most  uncommon  color,  and 
with  singular  marks.  From  the  top 
of  the  fore  shoulder,  backward,  it 
was  perfectly  while,  including  the 
fore  and  hind  legs.  The  neck,  the 
head,  and  the  ears,  were  all  perfectly 
black,  in  appearance  like  the  richest 
black  velvet.  The  horns  were  smooth 
and  dangerously  sharp,  and  the  eye 
of  the  most  piercing  brilliancy. 
When  started  by  the  dogs,  he  betook 
himself  immediately  to  the  water, 
from  which  he  could  not  be  dislodged 
until  he  was  killed. 

A  LiBERiAN  Opinion  of  Going 
TO  Jamaica. — The  government  of 
Jamaica  is  warmly  discussing  the 
question  whether,  in  the  present 
slate  of  affairs,  the  recommendation 
of  the  merchants  to  import  from  the 
East  Indies  5,000  Coolies  for  labor- 
ers ought  to  be  adopted  ;  and  wheth- 
er Jamaica,  like  Demarara,  shall 
consent  to  borrow  half  a  million  of 
ifioney  for  the  purpose  of  their  trans- 
portation. 

The  editor  of  .Africa's  Luminary, 
after  stating  the  above  fact,  says  : 
"There  must  be  g-aZ/ somewhere  in 
the  laborer's  cup,  or  the  colonial 
governments  of  those  islands  might 
obtain  more  help  from  the  working 
classes  there." 
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We  copy  the  following  very  able 

d  interesting  article  from  .Africa' n  \\ 

JjUminarij,  and    commend  it  to  the  j| 

earnest  attention  of  oar  readers.     It  i 

clearly  evinces   that  there  are  men  I 

who  think  for  themselves  in  Liberia, 

who,  at  least,  can   speculate  about : 

taking  care  of  themselves,  and  can  j 

understand  their  rights,  and  feel  the  i 

wrongs  done  them  by  others :  ' 

The  crisis — Colonisation  and  its  effects — Su-  j 
.  perionly  of  our  condition  in  Liberia — Our  i 
preferences —  Threatening  aspects — Eng- 
lish traders — Action  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment—  Objects — Our  admonition  from  the 
condition  of  English  subjects — British 
Christians  and  British  Government  dis- 
tinguished— Conclusion . 

To  us,  as  citizens  of  this  Com- 
monwealth, at  this  particular  junc- 
ture, this  is  a  thrilling  question.     No 
lope,   who   properly    estimates  both 

K'r  weaknesses  and    our   enemies,  j 
t  wha^  will  deeply  sigh,  again  and 
again,  as  he  casts  about  his  mind  for 
an  answer  to  it.     Nevertheless,  it  is 
to  be  answered  ;  inquirers   will  be 
satisfied,  so  far  as  reply  is  concerned, 
and  that  before  long  too,   whether 
we  are  willing  or  able,  in  theory,  to 
make  the  true  reply   now   or  not. 
Events,  grave  in  their  character,  and  : 
extended  and  durable  in  their  influ-l 
;nce  upon  us,  will  fully  satisfy  every  j 
inquiry.     A  practical  demonstration 
ivill  be  had,  so  luminous  in  its  con-, 
ilusions   as  to   preclude  all  further  | 
inxiety  on  the  subject.  Are  we  asked, ; 
iiVhat  will  the  conclusion  be  ?     We  \ 
inswer,  and  our  heart  thrills  with 
!oncern  as  we  write  it,  we   do  not 
mow. 

Since  before  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
he  question  of  slavery,  and  its  con- 

omitant  evils,  both  to  the  suffering 
ace   submitting   to   them,  and  the 
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whites  themselves,  has  been  a  sub- 
ject upon  which  American  feelings 
have  been  extremely  sensitive.  Ex- 
perience of  this  was  had  in  the  adop- 
tion of  that  Constitution.  Not  only 
has  slavery  been  universally  admitted 
to  be  an  evil,  and  a  great  evil  too, 
but  the  colored  race,  in  their  exis- 
tence, intercourse,  intermixture  with 
the  white  citizens,  and  in  their  pri- 
vations in  America,  is  and  has  been 
regarded,  for  years,  as  a  calamity 
very  difBcult  of  being  remedied.  The 
free  people  of  color,  particularly, 
have  been  felt  to  be  an  incumbrance. 
While  benevolence  and  humanity 
have  been  constrained  to  admit  and 
lament  the  fact — while  they  have 
known  that  the  unfortunate  race  were 
in  these  circumstances  only  by  the 
agency  of  the  whites,  and  not  by 
their  own — the  State  legislatures,  in 
their  various  policies  and  legislation, 
have  endeavored  to  remove,  or  at 
least  to  mitigate,  the  evil.  But  per- 
plexities have  met  them  at  every 
step.  To  distribute  equally  to  all 
thatjustice  which  each,  without  the 
intervention  of  some  personal  for- 
feiture, had  a  right  to  claim,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  give  general  satis- 
faction to  the  citizens  of  the  different 
States  respectively,  is  a  degree  of 
ability  in  political  measures  and  civil 
legislation  to  which  no  State  in  the 
Union  has  hitherto  attained. 

Benevolent  men,  long  ago,  saw 
these  difficulties  as  clearly  as  they 
see  them  now,  and  commenced  a 
system  of  measures,  remedial  in  cha- 
racter, by  which  the  difficulties  that 
such  a  state  of  society  would  inevi- 
tably lead  to  might  be  prevented.  On 
this  subject,  as  upon  all  other  subjects 
over  which  uncertainty  hangs,  and  in 
reference  to  which  experiments  are  to 
be  made,  good  men  differed  in  their 
opinions.     As  there  were  spacious 
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thought  by  those  whose  advice  ought 
to  be  taken,  and  in  whose  integrily 
and  opinions  we  have  reason  to  re- 
pose confidence,  that  such  severance 
of  the  connection  between  *us  and 
them  is  immediately  and  absolutely 
called  for. 

Before  any  steps  are  taken,  leading 
to  disconnection,  we  shall  calculate 
well  the  course  she  is  going  to  steer, 
and  into  whose  hands  she  is  going 
to  drift. 

But  there  are  evils  that  threaten 
VIS  now,  which,  considering  either 
the  source  from  whence  they  arise, 
the  spirit  with  which  they  are  pro- 
secuted, or  the  objects  to  which  they 
took,  ought,  and  no  doubt  will,  make 
the  heart  of  every  lover  of  his  liber- 
ties and  home  feel  most  poiornantjy. 
Strange  to  say,  these  threatening  ca- 
lamities do  not  spring  out  of  any 
want  of  suitableness  or  efficiency  in 
colonization  as  a  remedial  system  for 
the  sufferings  of  the  colored  race,  or 
out  of  any  demonstrable  misdemea- 
nors of  the  colonists  to  any  man  or 
body  of  men,  but  out  of  the  assump- 
tions of  British  traders  on  ihe  coast, 
and  the  action  of  the  British  govern- 
ment had  upon  their  statements. 

From  the  early  settlement  of  these 
colonies,  they  have  served  the  pur- 
pose, as  it  is  easy  to  prove  to  all,  in 
their  factories  within  their  territory, 
or  elsewhere,  by  the  permission  of 
native  chiefs,  of  collextors  of  the  na- 
tive produce  to  their  settlements. 
This  has  been  done  without  interfer- 
ence with  the  rights  of  any  man, 
whose  purchase  and  exportation  of 
these  collections  the  vessels  of  the 
different  nations  trading  on  this  coast 
have  shared,  indiscriminately  and 
■without  distinction,  upon  the  same 
fair  and  equitable  terps.  That  this 
trade  with  the  colonists  has  been  a 
source  of  advantage  to  the  traders, 
the  great  increase  in  their  number 
abundantly  proves  ;  or,  if  it  had  not, 
this  is  not  material  to  the  argument. 


English  vessels  have  had  their  share*--- 
and,  in  some  instances,  they  have' 
seemed  to  have  the  preference. 
While  our  intercourse  with  the  ves- 
sels of  other  nations  has  been  con- 
ducted with  the  most  harmonious 
feelings,  English  traders,  in  a  number 
of  cases,  have  not  scrupled,  upon  the 
most  trivial  incident,  to  occasion 
misunderstanding,  and  then  point  to 
their  ships  of  war  as  a  source  of  re- 
tribution. If  their  seamen  have  been 
necessitous,  or  tlieir  vessels  wreck- 
ed, as  has  been  the  case  time  and 
again,  they  have  received  from  the 
colonists  and  the  colonial  authorities 
the  most  prompt  attention,  and  the 
most  courteous  assistance  within 
their  power.  Notwithstanding  this, 
there  has  been  manifested,  every 
now  and  then,  a  disposition  to  in- 
fringe, to  oppress,  and  to  tantalize. 
In  1841,  in  the  town  of  Edina,  out 
of  hearing  of  Governor  Buchanan, 
because  he  could  not  be  suffered  to 
do  as  he  pleased,  one  asserted  that^ 
"The  English  flag  would  be  flying! 
over  the  colonies  before  long."  Our  - 
TarifT  Regulations,  the  authority  for 
creating  which  has  not  been  ques- 
tioned by  other  nations,  has  been  to 
them  a  source  of  constant  anxiety 
and  vexation.  Our  "  territorial  limits 
were  more  extensive  than  we  could 
defend ;  therefore,  the  attempt  to 
prohibit  the  vessels  of  other  nations 
from  carrying  from  them  what,  in 
our  colonial  trade  with  the  natives, 
would  be  of  great  service  to  us,  was 
an  assumption."  One  has  disputed 
about  a  few  rods  of  land  at  Bassa 
Cove;  another  ofl^ers  Cape  Mount 
for  sale.  Thus  things  have  gone  on 
with  increasing  irritation  on  the  part 
of  the  English,  until  recently,  in  a 
document  from  Commander  Jones, 
the  new  and  startling  discovery  is 
announced  that  the  Colonization  So- 
ciety, being  but  a  company  of  Ame- 
rican citizens,  and,  as  such,  possess- 
ing-no  political  rights,  could  confer 
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!  none  upon  us  ;  and  that,  consequent-  [] 
Jy,  we,  possessing  neither  political 
existence  nor  rights  received  from 

I  them,  have  no  riglit  to  make  port  re- 
gulations to   which   the   vessels   of 

'  other  nations  trading  with  us  are 
under  obligaiion  to  conform.  With- 
in the  two  weeks  last  past,  an  Eng- 
lish captain  informed  our  collector  of 
customs  that  "Lord  Aberdeen  had 

,  said  that  their  vessels  must  not  pay 
duties  within  the  colonies."  This  is 
a  blow  at  the  root.  But  what  does 
this  action  of  the  English  govern- 
ment mean?  What  does  it  contem- 
plate as  illterior  objects  of  accom- 
plishment? Our  ruin,  evidently  to 
us,  the  crocodile  tears  of  sympathy 
in  the  English  nation,  in  the  oppres- 
sions of  the  colored  race  in  America 
and  elsewhere,  notwithstanding. 
Well,  as  a  helpless  people,  without 
any  nation  to  interpose  its  power 
and  save  us  from  engulphment  in  the 
capacious  maw  of  the  British  lion, 
its  object  may  be  very  easily  and 

Ivery  soon  compassed.  But  we  sub- 
mit it  to  the  world  whether  it  Avill 
be  an  evidence  of  either  its  magna- 
nimily,  philanthropy,  or  benevo- 
lence. 

As  to  our  condition  being  bettered 
by  becoming  subjects  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, we  consider  it  idle  to  reason ; 
we  have  no  confidence  in  the  truth 
of  statements  that  assert  it.  The 
political  and  moral  condition  of  her 
free  colored  population  in  the  West 
Indies — the  measures  so  justly  sus- 
pected of  enslaving  intentions,  by 
which  she  proposes  to  supply  her 
foreign  colonies  with  laborers — her 
thousands  of  Irish  subjects  writhing 
and  maddening  underher  oppressions 
— the  drudging,  starved,  and  meaner 
hundreds  of  thousands  in  the  very 
seat  of  English  philanthropy  and  be- 
nevolence, in  her  commercial,  mining, 
manufacturing,  and  agricultural  dis- 
tricts— her  dogmatical,  domineering 
spirit,  especially  in  her  colonies  un- 
16 


der  her  lieutenants — all — all  assure 
us  that  any  other  impossibility  is  as 
reasonably  to  be  expected  as  a  bet- 
tering of  our  condition  under  her 
government.  She  may  succeed  in 
the  destruction  of  these  colonies, 
monopolizing  to  herself  their  entire 
trade — obliterate,  on  ih's  coast,  the 
last  trace  and  hope  of  a  republican 
government,  which,  no  doubt,  is  her 
praiseworthyjjjbject,  and  which  she 
regards  as  Satan  regards  holiness, 
with  hatred  and  fear — she  may  blast 
the  hope  of  benevolent  American 
citizens,  and  effect  a  transfer  of  our 
American  missions  in  and  about  the 
colonies  into  the  hands  of  her  own 
subjects;  but,  let  her  remember,  a 
retribution  awaits  her.  She  is  not, 
and  never  will  be,  the  arbiter  of  na- 
tions. Her  recompense,  by  a  just 
God,  will  be  given  to  her,  whether 
we  have  friends  or  no  friends,  through 
some  divinely  ordained  instrumen- 
tality. 

For  British  Christians,  no  one  ex- 
cels us  in  the  profoundest  respect. 
Among  her  saintly  living  and  dead, 
are  names  which  will  be  recorded  in 
letters  of  light,  not  only  on  the  heart 
of  the  ignorant,  the  friendless,  and 
the  poor,  but  in  a  golden  niche  in 
the  registry  of  glorified  humanity, 
when  time  is  no  more.  Many  of  her 
institutions,  too,  have  wrought  won- 
derfully in  the  rescue  of  myriads  of 
our  fallen  race  back  to  more  than 
paradisean  happiness  and  perfection. 
They  have  accomplised  mighty  deeds 
and  wreathed  themselves  with  im- 
mortal honors  of  which  angels  might 
be  envious.  We  admire,  we  love, 
we  "earnestly  covet"  their  spirit; 
it  is  an  "  excellent  gift."  O  may 
their  mantle  fall  on  us  ! 

In  both  her  Christians  and  their 
institutions  we  have  confidence — a 
fellowship.  We  bid  them  God 
speed.  But  these  institutions  are 
not  the  British  government;  their 
spirit  is  not  hur  grasping,  over-reach- 
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ing  policy.  We  know  the  distinction, 
and  we  intend  to  make  it.  In  the 
one,  we  sympathize,  approach  to, 
and  emulate  ;  the  other,  we  fear,  re- 
cede from,  and  detest.  The  restless 
ambition  of  the  one  to  subjugate  the 
world  to  itself,  and  the  burning  zeal 
of  the  other  for  its  salvation,  are  as 
wide  of  each  other  as  the  antipodes 
of  the  earth. 

In  view  of  all,  wHshouId  say  to 
England,  as  long  as  we  have  power 
to  say,  depart  from  us,  and  let  us 
alone.  We  have  heard  from  credible 
authorities  of  thy  tender  mercies. 
They  are  cruel.  You  imported  our 
fathers  to  the  American  colonies. 
You  burdened  those  colonies  with 
difficulties  in  their  struggles  with 
which  you  now  curse  them.  You 
are  not  too  good  to  burden  us 
also. 


Why  should  we  expect  to  meet 
with  more  gracious  treatment  than 
the  hard-laborinii  operatives  of  yonr 
own  island?  With  what  show  of 
wisdom  should  we,  mostly  dissenters 
and  in  the  eye  of  your  national  esta- 
blishment schismatics,  with  our  at- 
tention fixed  upon  recent  High  Church 
movements  in  Great  Britain,  consent 
to  become  a  member  of  a  State  whose 
most  gracious  sovereign  is  clearly 
committed  to  such  an  establishment, 
and  sympathizes  in  all  its  measures? 
Your  monarchy  no  more  than  your 
hierarchy  is  offensive  to  us.  But, 
by  becoming  your  subjects  in  such  a 
system  of  far-reaching  political  and 
ecclesiastical  management,  small  as 
we  are,  we  should  be  in  danger,  and 
most  oppressively  too,  of  f.  eling  the 
power  of  both.  No,  England,  w& 
dare  not,  cannot  trust  you. 


^Ippfttl    ef    tdt    tl«n>    ^ork    Statt 


The  following  powerful  appeal 
appeared  in  most  of  the  New  York 
papers  prior  to  the  4th  of  July.  It 
however  did  not  reach  us  in  time  for 
our  last  number.  We  insert  it  now 
for  two  reasons,  viz:  1st,  the  facts 
and  arguments  contained  in  it  are  all 
well  expressed  and  sustained,  and 
are  appropriate  at  all  times  -,  2d, 
many  of  our  clerical  friends  have  not 
yet  complied  with  our  requests  made 
in  May  and  June  relative  to  4th  of 
July  efforts,  and  may  therefore  pos- 
sibly need  a  word  of  exhortation  to 
bring  the  subject  again  to  their  re- 
membrance. Of  all  such  we  ask  a 
careful  perusal  of  the  "Appeal,"  and 
also  of  the  appropriate  remarks  by 
the  editor  of  the  New  York  Sun, 
which  precede  and  follow  it  : 


(£olon't)atxa  n    &ot\tt i^^k 

An  Appeal  for  Africa. — Wears 
happy  to  learn  by  the  annexed  cir- 
cular that  the  New  York  State 
Colonization  Society  are  about  to 
prosecute  their  noble  work  with  in- 
creased vigor.  Recent  events  have 
called  public  attention  to  the  coloni- 
zation enterprise.  We  commenced 
a  series  of  articles  a  few  months  ago, 
showing  the  position  of  the  govern- 
ment and  people  of  the  United  States 
on  this  question  ;  most  interesting  in- 
telligence from  Africa,  confirming  the 
positions  we  had  assumed,  soon  after 
arrived.  The  press  in  every  part  of 
the  country  disseminated  the  intelli- 
gence, and  but  one  voice  is  heard 
throughout  the  country  on  this  ques- 
tion. The  sympathies  of  all  are  ex- 
cited. One  hundred  and  fifty  mil- 
I  lions  of  benighted  Africans  are  to  be 
redeemed.  A  great  continent  is  to  be 
civilized,  and  to  the  people  of  the 
United  Slates,  and  the  descendants  of 
Africans  among  us,  the  race  of  Ham 
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lok  for  the  blessings  of  Christianity 
civilization.  America  commen- 
ced ihe  good  work,  and  triumphaiii 
success  has  attended  our  philanthropic 
efforts.  The  regeneration  of  Africa 
js  no  longer  donbtful.  Its  entire  prac- 
ticability has  been  fully  demonstrated, 
and  the  colonization  enterprise  now 
stands  before  the  people  as  one  that 
should  coin  mend  their  hearty  co-ope- 
ration. 

Appeal  of  the  New  York  Coloniza- 
tion Society,  to  the  Ministira  and 
Churches  of  all  Denominations  in 
the  State. 
"  No  enterprise  of  good  can  be  suc- 
cessfully prosecuted  without  the  favor 
and  advocacy  of  the  ministers  of  the 
gospel."  This  is  the  maxim  of  co- 
lonization, acted  upon  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  enterprise.  And 
in  these  days,  when  a  portion  of  those 
who  profess  to  be  the  friends  of  hu- 
manity, to  care  for  the  colored  race, 
ajid  to  be  the  champions  of  human 
>^hts,  are  denouncing  the  Christian 
tiSnistry  and  the  Christian  Church, 
and  becoming  affiliated  with  the 
avowed  and  unblushing  infidelity  of 
the  land,  we  feel  more  than  ever  dis- 
posed to  ally  ourselves  in  closer  in- 
timacy with  the  Christian  ministry, 
and  the  Christian  churches  of  our 
country,  and  to  invoke  their  counsels, 
their  prayers,  their  sympathies  and 
cordial  co-operation  with  us,  in  car- 
rying out  and  consummating  the  phil- 
anthropic and  benevolent  designs  of 
the  great  scheme  of  African  coloniza- 
tion. Through  a  spirit  of  most  lib- 
eral, but  we  think  mistaken  conces- 
sion, to  the  prejudices  of  some,  our 
cause  for  the  last  few  years  has;  to  a 
great  extent,  been  excluded  from  the 
place  which  ministers  and  churches 
have  given  to  other  benevolent  ob- 
jects. We  have  submitted  to  this  se- 
vere exclusion  without  a  murmur,  or 
a  word  of  reproach  uttered  against 
the  ministry  or  the  church.  We  have 
regretted  it — our  cause  has  greatly 


suffered  from  it:  but  we  have  bowed 
in  submission;  hoped  in  God,  and 
prayerfully  awalred  the  evolutions  of 
His  providence  to  bring  about  a  more 
calm  and  peaceful  period,  when  our 
exiled  cause  would  bfe  welcomed 
back  again  into  the  bosom  of  the 
church  as  one  of  the  blessed  chari- 
ties of  the  age.  We  think  that  at 
present  we  see  the  dawn  of  this 
happy  period.  That  spirit  which  so 
sternly  and  relentlessly  demanded 
our  enterprise  to  he  excluded  from 
the  churches  because  its  own  agita- 
tions could  not  be  introduced,  has 
shown  most  clearly  that  it  has  never 
been  in  the  least  conciliated  by  this 
costly  peace-offerins.)  but  has  now 
boldly  determined  to  drive  the  plough- 
share of  ruin,  if  it  can,  over  the  chur- 
ches themselves,  rather  than  fail  of 
carrying  its  own  counsels  in  its  own 
way.  And  thus  Providence  has  laid 
upon  the  churches  a  necessity  to  take 
conservative  ground,  in  this  position 
of  affairs,  and  to  do  what  they  can  for 
the  temporal  and  eternal  well-being  of 
the  colored  race,  through  some  or- 
ganization which  shall  not  bring  into 
their  own  pale  the  elements  of  a  radi- 
calism utterly  uprooting  and  schis- 
matical  in  all  its  tendencies.  Through 
what  existing  organization  can  they 
do  this  more  certainly  than  through 
that  of  colonization  ? 

And  may  we  not  ask,  too,  what 
plan  yet  devised  for  the  benefit  of  the 
colored  people,  has  been  equally  safe 
to  the  church,  and  productive  of  be- 
nign, practical  results,  to  the  African 
race,  as  this  enterpiise?  On  this 
point  "we  court  investigation,"and 
challenge  comparison. 

In  fotmer  years,  and  before  coloni- 
zation had  been  crowned  with  so  am- 
ple success  as  lately — when  there 
was  less  encouragement  to  give  than 
at  present — the  churches  very  gene- 
rally remembered  this  cause,  by  ta- 
king up  contributions  in  aid  of  its 
funds,  on  or  near  the  Fourth  of  July. 
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For  the  last  few  years  these  contribu- 
tions, though  more  than  ever  needed, 
have  fallen  off  greatly  in  numbers 
and  in  amount ;  many  churches  ma- 
king no  collections  at  all,  and  others 
contributing '  less  than  one-fourth 
the  sums  they  formerly  gave.  As 
the  period  of  our  great  national  cele- 
bration of  independence  is  drawing 
nigh,  the  New  York  State  Coloni- 
zation Society  would  make  a  most 
respectful,  earnest,  urgent  appeal  to 
the  ministers  of  the  gospel  and  the 
Christian  churches  of  all  denomina- 
tions in  the  State,  to  remember  the 
cause  of  bleeding  Africa,  and  to  take 
up  a  collection  in  aid  of  our  funds  on 
the  Sabbath  preceding  or  succeeding 
the  Fourth  of  July  proximo,  or  as 
soon  thereafter  as  practicable. 

The  providence  of  God,  in  crown- 
ing the  enterprise  of  colonization 
■with  so  unparalleled  and  unlooked 
for  success  recently,  has  imposed  on 
us  the  imperious  duty  of  making 
this  appeal  to  the  ministry  and  the 
churches  of  this  State  to  take  a  lar- 
ger share  in  the  blessed  work  which 
our  colonies  are  effecting  for  the  co- 
lored race  in  two  hemispheres.  We 
urge  this  appeal  by  the  following 
considerations : 

1 .  The  efficient  and  jwwerful  in- 
fluence of  the  colonies  of  Liberia  in 
suppressing  the  slave  trade  is  now 
practically  tested,  and  has  been  sig- 
nally displayed  within  the  last  year. 

Notwithstanding  the  presence  of 
the  armed  squadrons  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  two  slave  factories  have  been 
maintained  in  the  comparative  vicini- 
ty of  the  colonies,  the  one  at  New 
Sesters,  and  the  other  near  little  Cape 
Mount.  The  latter  has  been  com- 
pletely broken  up  by  our  colony, 
•within  the  last  six  months ;  Gov. 
Roberts  in  person  rescuing  four  of 
the  ill-fated  victims, lads  fromtwelve 
to  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  bringing 
them  home  with  him,  and  placing 


them  in  the  families  of  Christain  . 
lonists,  to  be  taught  the  arts  of  civiTi: 
zation  and  the  truths  of  Christianity^ 
The  former,  that  at  New  Sestets'? 
would  have  been  destroyed  before  thig' 
time,  had  not  the  slave  traders  bribed 
the  natives,  to  prevent  them  from 
selling  their  territory  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Liberia. 

The  minds  of  the  civilized  world 
are  now  strongly  turned  on  the  civi- 
lization and  Christianizalion  of 
Africa  'herself,  as  the  only  effectu- 
al means  of  annihilating  the  slave 
trade. 

Now  this  is  precisely  the  work 
which  our  colonies  are  actually  and 
rapidly  effecting  in  Africa. 

2.  The  providence  of  God  ha»  to 
ordered,  that  within  the  last  year 
there  has  been  a  close  and  critical 
historic  examination  of  Colonization 
and  Missions  on  the  Western  Coast 
of  Africa,  hii  which  it  has  been  de- 
monstrated that  Roman  CathoUn 
missions  for  three  centuries,  an^k 
Protestant  missions  for  one  centu^m 
past,  disconnected  with  civilized  cO'^ 
lonies  on  that  coast,  have  been  an  en- 
tire failure. 

This  examination  has  also  shown 
that  colonization  has  had  the  most 
marked  and  marvellous  influence  in 
protecting  and  sustaining  Christian 
missions,  and  that,  "  in  the  colonies 
of  Cape  Palmas,  Liberia  Proper, 
Sierra  Leone,  and  on  the  Gambia, 
there  are  now  more  than  one  hun- 
dred missionaries  and  assistant  mis- 
sionaries, many  of  them  of  African 
descent,  and  some  of  them  native  Af- 
ricans, engaged  in  successful  labors 
for  the  regeneration  of  Africa.  As 
the  fruits  of  their  labors,  there  are 
more  than  five  thousand  regular  com- 
municants in  Christian  churches, 
more  than  twelve  thousand  regular 
attendants  on  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel,  and  many  tens  of  thousands 
of  natives  perfectly  accessible  to  mis- 
sionary labors. 
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M  this  has  been  done  since  the 
ieltlement  of  Sierra  Leone,  1787,  and 
rly  all  since  the  settlement  ojfLi- 
eria  in  1822."  Thus  the  finger  of 
od  seems  to  be  pointing  to  the  ex- 
istence of  civilized  colonies  on  the 
'Ipoast,  as  the  medium  through  which 
hristian  missionaries  are  to  reach 
forth  their  redeeming  influence  on 
e  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  be- 
'jiighted,  bleeding  Africa.  Let  pastors 
ind  churches  seriously  ponder  this 
fact,  and  inquire  whether  it  does  not 
throw  some  light  on  the  method  by  |! 
^which  they  may  begin  in  earnest  to 
"do  something  more  efficient  for  the 
temporal  and  eternal  well-being  of  the 
long  neglected,  Pagan  millions  of 
.Africa. 

3.  Within  the  last  few  months, 
■the  purchase  of  two  considerable 
portions  of  territory  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Liberia  {ihe  Bassa  country, 
and  that  of  Sinoe)  has  created  a  de- 
mand for  more  colonists  to  be  sent 
utfrom  this  country,  while  the  sums 
ended  on  the  purchases  have  les- 
sened the  means  of  fitting  out  expe- 
I  ditions  of  emigrants  to  Liberia. 
It  will  strike  any  reflecting  mind, 
how  very  important  it  is  immediately 
to  locate  on  these  newly  purchased 
portions  of  territory,  so  recently  the 
theatres  of  slave-trading  and  savage 
life,  a  settlement  of  civilized.  Chris- 
tian colonists,  who  will  pursue  a  le- 
gitimate trade  and  commerce  there, 
and  who  w^ill  establish  there  the  in- 
stitutions of  education  and  religion, 
to  exert  their  benign  influence  on  the 
contiguous  native  tribes  of  Africans. ![ 
The  large  sums  expended  the  last  Ij 
year  for  the  purchase  pf  territory, 
have  limited  the  means  of  sending 
out  emigrants  from  this  country  to  a 
degree  that  is  greatly  perplexing,  in 
the  present  juncture  of  aff'airs,  to  the 
American  Colonization  Society.  In 
speaking  of  a  contemplated  expedi- 
tion from  Norfolk,  Va.,  this  summer, 
the  Society  remarks  :  "The/tjnc  of 


its  departure  is  not  yet  fixed,  but  will 
be  announced  as  soon  as  the  neces- 
sary funds  can  be  procured  to  meet 
the  expenses.  The  number  of  emi- 
grants who  will  be  sent  out  this  time 
will  depend  on  the  amount  of  means 
which  we  can  command."  There 
are  about  five  hundred  slaves  who 
have  been  off'ered  their  freedom,  been 
trained  and  instructed  with  a  view  to 
fit  them  for  worthy  citizenship  in 
Liberia,  now  ready  to  go,  were  the 
means  at  hand  to  send  them.  Will 
thesehe  remembered  when  ministers 
and  Christians  thankfully  celebrate 
the  next  anniversary  of  our  national 
independence  .''  In  addition  to  these 
great  objects  of  present  and  pressing 
necessity,  the  spirit  of  improvement, 
the  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  the  in- 
tellectual aspirations  of  the  colonists 
already  in  Liberia,  have  rendered  it 
extremely  desirable  that  we  should 
assist  them  to  establish,  at  Monrovia, 
a  Female  Academy,  in  which  the 
higher  branches  of  female  education 
may  be  taught. 

In  a  recent  letter  Governor  Rob- 
erts thus  expresses  himself  on  this 
subject:  "  Is  it  possible  that  nothing 
can  be  done  to  relieve  us  in  this  re- 
spect ?  Can  no  competent  female 
teacher  be  induced  to  come  to  Libe- 
ria ?  If  you  can  do  anything  for  us 
in  this  way,  you  will  confer  a  great 
blessing  on  the  people  of  these  colo- 
nies." We  leave  these  facts  to  speak 
to  the  hearts  of  ministers  and  churches, 
as  they  exult  in  the  rich  bless- 
ings of  civilization,  liberty  and  Chris- 
tianity, which  they  and  their  chil- 
dren enjoy  in  this  favored  land. 
And  we  would  affectionately  say  to 
them,  how  can  you  better  testify 
your  gratitude  to  God  for  those  ines- 
timable blessings,  of  which  the  com- 
ing national  anniversary  so  vividly 
reminds  you,  than  by  "sending  por- 
tions to  the  poor,"  "  breaking  every 
yoke,"  remembering  the  down-trod- 
den and  oppressed,  by  giving  liber- 
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ally,  as  God  hath  prospered  you,  the 
means  of  melioratino;  their  condition 
for  lime,  and  of  securing  their  hest  in- 
terests for  eternity  ?  If  the  Christian 
ministry  and  the  Christian  churches 
"siiut  up  their  bowels  of  mercy 
and  kindness"  from  ihe  colored  race 
here  and  in  Africa,  who  are  to  be  the 
instruments  of  blessing  that  most  for- 
lorn portion  of  the  human  family, 
with  all  that  can  give  a  charm  to  the 
life  that  now  is,  or  inspire  hope  for 
that  which  is  to  come  ?  Who  ? — let 
the  history  of  all  that  has  ever  been 
done  effectively  for  man's  mortal  and 
immortal  interests,  answer.  The 
ministry  and  the  church  of  God  must 
do  it,  if  it  ever  be  done  by  human  in- 
strumentality. To  them  we  look,  to 
them  we  now  appeal,  entreating  them 
to  '*  make  up  their  lack  of  service" 
in  this  cause,  and  to  cancel  the  neg- 
lect and  large  arrears  of  by-gone 
times,  by  contributing  this  year  so 
liberally,  as  to  bear  some  proportion 
to  the  intrinsic  merits  and  real  exi- 
gencies of  our  great  enterprise. 

All  monies  collected  may  be  sent 
to  Rev.  D.  L.  Carroll,  D.  D.,  Cor- 
responding Secretary ;  or  to  Moses 
Allen,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  New  York 
city. 

In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Mana- 
gers :  D.  L.  CARROLL, 

Cor.  Secretary- 


With  one  heart   let  rs  join 

IN  A  COMMON  PRAYER  FOR  AFRICA. 

In  celebrating  the  4th  of  July  our 
orators  are  much  at  a  loss  for  new 
points  of  interest  wherewith  to  gem 
their  noble  but  well  worn  subject. — 
We  will  give  them  one.  We  have 
in  our  land — everywhere — through- 
out all  our  borders — an  alien  race 
with  whom  we  cannot  share  the 
dearest  and  most  intimate  blessings 
of  freedom.  In  the  free  Slates  as  in 
the  slave-holding  ones,  the  colored 
race  does  not  mingle  in  marriage  or 
participate  in  the  higher  social  privi- 


leges of  the  whites.  Whether  thia 
is  simply  an  unjust  prejudice  or  a 
wise  check  on  the  deterioration  of 
the  favored  caste,  is  not  now  the 
question.  We  only  stale  the  fact, 
and  ask  how  shall  we  remedy  this 
practical  inequality,  how  elevate  the 
abased,  how  "  return  the  captive  to 
the  heritage  of  his  fathers  ?"  Colo- 
nization gives  the  answer  in  one 
word,  and  the  only  answer.  On  that 
day  in  which  a  whole  nation,  or 
rather  a  congregation  of  thirty  na- 
tions, shall  come  together  to  return 
thanks  to  Heaven  for  the  richest 
boon  ever  conferred  on  man,  when 
they  celebrate  the  courage  and  wis- 
dom of  the  fathers  who  gave  them 
such  large  wealth  of  civil,  religious, 
and  moral  freedom,  it  will  be  right  to 
show  their  gratitude  by  opening  to 
the  stranger,  who  was  brought  by 
force  within  their  gates,  a  country 
in  which  he  too  can  burn  incense  on 
altars  really  free. 

Let  every  orator  on  the  4th  of  .Tul^ 
say  a  word  for  the  future  republid^ 
of  Africa.  Let  the  whole  nation 
speak  on  that  day  with  one  voice, 
and  future  nations  will  spring  from  it 
to  call  that  union  of  effort  blessed. 
It  will  give  the  impulse,  and  set  in 
flow  a  tide  of  emigration  which  will 
not  cease  until  Africa  is  redeemed. 
Here  we  have  a  homeless  people — 
in  Africa  there  is  a  splendid  territory 
unpeopled.  Here  is  work,  home 
work,  for  the  missionary,  and  a  duty, 
a  pressing  duty,  for  the  patriot.  Let 
the  coming  anniversary  of  independ- 
ence show  that  Christians  and  pa- 
triots are  willing  to  give  to  it  more  than 
formal  words,  and  it  will  mark  a  new 
era.  Of  the  colored  youth  under 
fifteen,  not  one  will  consent  to  re- 
main here  under  the  degrading  bon- 
dage of  castes,  when  they  become 
well  informed  of  the  high  advantages 
which  await  them  in  Africa.  As 
they  become  of  age  they  will  press 
in  throngs  to  the  land  in  which  they 
can  become  men  indeed. 

JM 
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journal    of    on    Jlftican    Cruiatr; 

EDITED     BT     NATHAKIBL     BAWTHOBN. 


Rarely  have  we  met  with  a  book 
pf  travel,  the  perusal  of  which  has 
Interested  us  more  than  the  one  of 
?hich  the  above  is  the  title, 
the  production  of  an  officer  in  our 
navy,  who  was  on  board  one  of  our 


all  as  readable,  and  at  the  same  tim* 
as  well  worthy  of  being  read,  as  the 
present  one,  we  hesitate  not  to  pre- 
dict for  them  a  wide  and  general  cir- 
culation. 


We  hail  the  appearance  of  this 
men-of-war  during  her  cruise  on  the  |,  book  with  pleasure,  because  it  must 
western  coast  of  Africa.  He  visited  '  be  considered  as  bearing  impartial 
all  the  places  of  interest  among  the  ;  testimony  (whether  favorable  or  the 
Cape  de  Verds,  Canary,  Madeira  ,  contrary,)  to  the  present  condition  of 
and  other  islands,  was  frequently  in'  Liberia.  We  have  needed  just 
the  various  ports  and  settlements  of  '  such  a  book  as  it  is.     We  have  been 


Liberia,  saw  whatever  could  be  seen, 
and  heard  whatever  could  be  heard, 
•and  has  described  <he  whole  in  the 
most  graphic  and  enticing  style.    He 

fcInet  with  sufficient  incident  to  en- 
liven the  oiherwise  dull  narration  of 
facts.  There  is  no  dry  detail,  no 
long  and  labored  essays  on  trifling 
topics.  On  the  contrary,  his  state- 
ments of  occurrences  are  short  and 
natural ;  his  remarks  on  men  and 
things  are  candid ;  his  conclusions 
are  well  drawn  ;  his  inferences  show 
a  well  balanced  mind ;  and  the 
whole  is  pervaded  with  an  air  of 
modesty  and  unpretention,  which  in 
these  times  is  truly  refreshing  and 
delightful. 

The  enterprising  .publishers, 
Wiley  and  Putnam,  could  not,  we 
are  sure,  have  selected  any  other 
■work  more  adapted  favorably  to  lead 
off  in  their  "  Library  of  American 
Books."  If  those  which  shall  com- 
pose the  remainder  of  the  library  are 


anxious  that  some  disinterested  per- 
son with  good  sense  and  cool  judg- 
ment, should  visit  Liberia,  uncon- 
nected with  the  Society  at  home,  un- 
influenced by  any  party  or  personal 
considerations,  and  remain  long 
enough  on  the  coast  and  in  the  set- 
tlements to  have  his  first  impressions 
corrected  or  verified,  and  thoroughly 
to  understand  the  whole  machinery 
of  colonization,  and  the  actual  pre- 
sent condition  and  reasonable  pros- 
pects of  the  commonwealth  of  Libe- 
ria. In  the  present  work  and  its 
author,  we  have  this  desideratum. 
The  following  remarks  from  the 
preface,  show  with  what  feelings 
and  prepossessions  he  entered  upon, 
the  work  ; 

"  If  in  any  portion  of  the  book, 
the  author  may  hope  to  engage  the 
attention  of  the  public,  it  will  proba- 
bly be  in  those  ^ages  which  treat  of 
Liberia.  The  value  of  his  evidence, 
as  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of 
that  colony,  must  depend,  not  upon 
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any  singular  acuteness  of  observation 
or  depth  of  reflection,  but  upon  his 
freedom  from  partizan  bias,  and  his 
consequent  ability  to  perceive  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  truth,  and  inclination 
to  express  it  frankly.  A  northern 
man,  but  not  unacquainted  with  the 
slave  institutions  of  our  own  and 
other  countries — neither  an  abolition- 
ist nor  a  colonizationist — without 
prejudice,  as  without  prepossession — 
he  felt  himself  thus  far  qualified  to 
examine  the  great  enterprise  which 
he  beheld  in  progress.  He  enjoyed, 
moreover,  the  advantage  of  compar- 
ing Liberia,  as  he  now  saw  it,  with 
a  personal  observation  of  its  condi- 
tion three  years  before,  and  could 
therefore  mark  its  onward  or  retreat- 
ing footsteps,  and  the  better  judge 
what  was  permanent,  and  what  mere- 
ly temporary  or  accidental.  With 
these  qualifications,  he  may  at  least 
hope  to  have  spoke  so  much  of  truth 
as  entirely  to  gratify  neither  the 
friends  nor  enemies  of  this  interest- 
ing colony. 

"The  west  coast  of  Africa  is  a 
fresher  field  for  the  scribbling  tourist 
than  most  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Few  visit  it  unless  driven  by  stern 
necessity ;  and  still  fewer  are  dis- 
posed to  struggle  against  the  ener- 
vating influence  of  the  climate,  and 
keep  up  even  so  much  of  intellectual 
activity  as  may  suffice  to  fill  a  diur- 
nal page  of  journal  or  commonplace 
book.  In  his  descriptions  of  the 
settlements  of  the  various  nations  of 
Europe  along  that  coast,  and  of  the 
native  tribes,  and  their  trade  and  in- 
tercourse with  the  whites,  the  writer 
indulges  the  idea  that  he  may  add  a 
trifle  to  the  general  information  of 
the  public." 

We  have  space  only  for  a  few  ex- 
tracts from  the  work  at  the  present 
time.  We  choose,  therefore,  to 
place  in  near  relation  to  the  pieced- 
ing  prefatory  remarks,  the  conclu- 


sion of  what  the  author  had  to  say 
of  Liberia.  His  testimony  is  inval- 
uable. We  commend  it  to  all  who 
have  any  doubts  that  Liberia  will 
succeed.  We  would  that  all  the 
enemies  of  colonization  would  read 
this  book.  Not  that  they  might 
not  find  some  things  in  it  which  they 
might  perhaps  torture  into  arguments 
against  the  scheme.  We  have  never 
pretended  that  Liberia  was  perfect. 
We  know  that  it  has  its  faults.  We 
know  that  the  citizens  had  to  contend 
with  many  obstacles,  and  that  there 
are  yet  many  drawbacks  to  their  ad- 
vancement. But  we  contend  that 
when  all  the  circums  lances  are  con- 
sidered, there  is  nothing  which 
should  be  ground* of  reasonable  dis- 
couragement in  regard  to  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  enterprise,  and  the 
immense  good  to  the  colored  r'Sce  and 
to  Africa,  which  will  accrue  from  it. 
But  to  the  author's  conclusion : 

♦'  It  is  now  fourteen  months  since 
our  ship  first  visited  Monrovia. 
Within  that  period  there  has  been  a 
very  perceptible  improvement  in  its 
condition. 

"  The  houses  are  in  better  repair ; 
the  gardens  under  superior  cultiva- 
tion. There  is  an  abundant  supply 
of  cattle  which  have  been  purchased 
from  the  natives.  More  merchant 
vessels  now  make  this  their  port, 
bringing  goods  hither,  and  creating 
a  market  for  the  commodities,  live 
stock  and  vegetables  of  the  colonists. 
An  increased  amount  of  money  is  in 
circulation  ;  and  the  inhabitants  find 
that  they  can  dispose  of  the  products 
of  their  industry  for  something  bet- 
ter than  the  cloth  and  tobacco  which 
they  were  formerly  obliged  to  take 
in  payment.     The  squadron  of  Uni- 
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d  States  men-of-war,  if  it  do  no  I 
Jier  good,  will  at  least  have  an  es- 
^gential  share  ift  promoting  the  pros- 
perity of  Liberia.  After  having  seen 
much,  and  reflected  upon  the  subject 
even  to  weariness,  1  write  down  my 
opinion,  that  Liberia  is  firmly  plant- 
ed, and  is  destined  to  increase  and 
prosper.  That  it  will  do,  though  all 
further  support  from  the  United 
States  be  discontinued.  A  large 
portion  of  the  present  population,  it 
is  true,  are  ignorant,  and  incompetent 
to  place  a  just  estimate  on  freedom, 
or  even  to  comprehend  what  free- 
dom really  is.  But  they  are  gene- 
rally improving  in  this  respect ;  and 
there  is  already  a  sufficient  intermix- 
ture of  intelligent,  enterprising  and 
sagacious  men,  to  give  the  proper 
tone  to  the  colony,  and  insure  its 
ultimate  success.  The  great  hope, 
however,  is  in  the  generation  that 
will  follow  these  original  emigrants. 
Education  is  universally  diflused 
among  the  children  ;  and  its  advan- 
ges,  now  beginning  to  be  very 
manifest,  will,  in  a  few  years,  place 
the  destinies  of  this  great  enterprise 
in  the  hands  of  men  born  and  bred 
in  Africa.  Then,  and  not  till  then, 
will  the  experiment  of  African  colo- 
nization, and  of  the  ability  of  the 
colonists  for  self-support  and  self- 
government,  have  been  fairly  tried. 
My  belief  is  firm  in  a  favorable  re- 
sult. Meantime,  it  would  be  wiser 
in  the  Colonization  Society,  and  its 
more  zealous  members,  to  moderate 
their  tone,  and  speak  less  strongly 
as  to  the  advantages  held  out  by  Li- 
beria. Unquestionably,  it  is  a  bet- 
ter country  than  America  for  the 
colored  race.  But  they  will  find 
it  very  far  from  a  paradise.  Men 
who  expect  to  become  independent 
and  respectable,  can  only  achieve 
their  object  here  on  the  same  terms 
as  every  where  else.  They  must 
cultivate  their  minds,  be  willing  to 
exert  themselves,   and  not  look  for 
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too  easy  or  too  rapid  rise  of  fortune. 
One  thing  is  certain.  People  of 
color  have  here  their  fair  position  in 
the  comparative  scale  of  mankind. 
The  while  man  who  visits  Liberia, 
be  he  of  what  rank  he  may,  and 
however  imbued  with  the  prejudice 
of  home,  associates  with  the  colo- 
nist on  terms  of  equality.  This 
would  be  impossible  (speaking  not 
of  individuals,  but  of  the  general  in- 
tercourse between  the  two  races,) 
in  the  United  States.  The  colonist 
feels  his  advantage  in  this  respect, 
and  reckons  it  of  greater  weight  in 
the  balance  than  all  the  hardships  to 
which  he  is  obliged  to  submit,  in  an 
unwanted  climate,  and  a  strange 
country.  He  is  reclaimed  from  ages 
of  degradation  and  rises  to  the  erect 
stature  of  humanity.  On  this  soil, 
sun-parched  though,  he  gives  the 
laws;  and  the  white  men  must  obey 
them.  In  this  point  of  view — as 
restoring  to  him  his  long-lost  birth- 
right of  equality,  Liberia  may  indeed 
be  called  the  black  man'^s  paradise. 
It  is  difficult  to  lay  too  great  stress 
on  the  above  considerations.  When 
the  white  man  sets  his  foot  on  the 
shore  of  Africa,  he  finds  it  necessary 
to  throw  off  his  former  prejudices. 
For  my  own  part,  I  have  dined  at 
the  tables  of  many  colored  men  in 
Liberia,  have  entertained  them  on 
shipboard,  worshiped  with  them  at 
church,  walked,  rode,  and  associated 
with  them,  as  equal  with  equal,  if 
not  as  friend  with  friend.  Were  I 
to  meet  those  men  in  my  own  town, 
and  among  ray  own  relations,  I 
would  treat  them  kindly  and  hospi- 
tably, as  they  have  treated  me.  My 
position  would  give  me  confidence 
to  do  so.  But  in  another  city, 
where  I  might  be  known  to  few, 
should  I  follow  the  dictates  of  ray 
head  and  heart,  and  there  treat  these 
colored  men  as  brethren  and  equals, 
it  would  imply  the  exercise  of  great- 
er moral  courage  than  I  have  ever 
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been  aware  of  possessing.  This  is 
sad  ;  but  it  shows  forcibly  what  the 
colored  race  have  to  struggle  against 
in  America,  and  how  vast  an  advan- 
tage is  gained  by  removing  to  another 
soil." 

In  the  sentiments  of  the  preced- 
ing extracts,  we  most  fully  concur. 
We  have  generally  been,  and  always 
mean  to  be,  moderate  in  our  remarks 
relating  to  the  immediate  advan- 
tages of  a  removal  to  Liberia.  We 
have  never  held  out  to  the  colored 
people  the  idea  that  they  were  to  be- 
come rich  and  happy  and  respectable 
by  a  mere  residence  in  that  common- 
wealth. By  no  means.  But  we 
confess  we  have  been  enthusiastic 
in  praise  of  Liberia  as  a  place  where 
they  could  rise  from  under  the  de- 
pressing influences  which  rest  upon 
them  now  in  this  country,  and  in 
contact  with  the  white  man — where 
they  could  place  their  children  in  a 
condition  of  superior  advantage,  and 
finally  as  a  place  where  they  could 
do  much  for  their  race,  and  for  the 
world  !  And  all  that  our  author  has 
said  in  his  preface  and  in  his  conclu- 
sion and  throughout  the  work,  on 
the  subject,  has  tended  to  invigorate 
our  previous  sentiments  in  connec- 
tion with  this  aspect  of  colonization. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  publishing 
the  following  passage  relating  to 
Missions  and  Missionaries  in  Libe- 
ria. It  so  entirely  corresponds  with 
our  own  sentiments,  and  withal,  so 
commends  itself  to  the  good  sense 
and  judgment  of  every  person  who 
thinks  at  all  upon  the  subject,  that 
we  should  like  to  throw  it  upon  the 


wings  of  the  wind  and  send  it  all'l 
over  the  land.  We  <jwe  the  author 
an  infinite  debt  of  thanks  for  aiding 
us  so  powerfully  in  our  efforts  to 
persuade  our  missionary  societies  to 
send  none  but  colored  missionaries 
to  Africa,  and  thus  make  full  experi- 
ments of  what  the  colored  man  can  do 
when  placed  in  circumstances  of  any 
thing  like  a  fair  trial. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  there 
have  at  times  been  some  difGculties 
existing  between  the  missionaries 
and  the  authorities  of  Liberia.  We 
think  that  the  statement  below  will 
show  to  every  mind  what  was  the 
real  cause  of  those  difficulties,  and 
the  only  means  of  preventing  their 
recurrence  in  future  : 

•'  And  here,  without  presuming  to_ 
offer  an  opinion  as  respects  their^ 
conduct  at  this  particular  juncturef 
I  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  the 
missionaries  at  Liberia  have  shown 
themselves  systematically  disposed 
to  claim  a  position  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  the  colonies.  They  are  sup- 
ported by  wealthy  and  powerful  so- 
cieties at  home  ;  they  have  been  ac- 
customed to  look  upon  their  own 
race  as  superior  to  the  colored  peo- 
ple ;  they  are  individually  conscious, 
no  doubt  in  many  cases,  of  an  intel- 
lectual standing  above  that  of  the 
persons  prominent  among  the  emi- 
grants; and  they  are  not  always 
careful  to  conceal  their  sense  of  such 
general  or  particular  superiority.  It 
is  certain  too,  that  the  native  Afri- 
cans regard  the  whites  with  much 
greater  respect  than  those  of  their 
own  color.  Hence  it  is  almost  im- 
possible butthat  jealousy  of  mission- 
ary influence  should  exist  in  the 
minds  of  the  colonial  authorities. 
The  latter  perceive  in  the  midst  of 
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their  commonwealth,  an  alien  power, 
exercised  by  persons  not  entitled  to 
citizenship,  and  to  whom  it  was 
never  intended  to  allow  voice  or  ac- 
tion in  public  affairs.  By  snrh  a 
stale  of  things,  the  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity and  civilization  must  be  rather 
-retarded  than  advanced. 

"  There  is  reason,    therefore,   to 
•doubt  whether  the  labors  of  white 
missionaries    in    the   territory    over 
which  the  colonists   exercise  juris- 
diction, is  upon    the  whole  benefi- 
cial.    If  removed  beyond  those  lim- 
its and  insulated  among  the  natives, 
they  may  accomplish  infinite  good; 
but  not  while  assuming  an  anomalous 
position  of  independence,  and  thwart- 
ing the  great  experiment  which  the 
friends   of    Liberia    have   in   view. 
One  grand  object  of  these  colonists, 
is  to  test  the  disputed  and  doubtful 
points,  whether  the  colored  race  be 
capable    of    sustaining    themselves 
without  the  aid  or  presence  of  the 
%  whites.     In   order  to  a  fair  trial  of 
the  question,  it  seems  essential  that 
flone  but  colored  missionaries  should 
be  sent  hither.     The  difficulties  be- 
tween the  governmentand  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  mission  confirm  this 
view.     At  a  former  period  that  mis- 
sion possessed  power  almost  suffi- 
cient to  subvert  the   colonial   rule. 
Let  it  not  be  supposed  that   these 
remarks  are  offered  in  any  spirit  of! 
hostility  to  missionaries.     My  inter-] 
course  with  them  in  different  pans  of 
the    world,   has   been   of  the   most 
friendly  nature.     I  owe  much  to  their 
kindness,  and  can  bear  cheerful  testi- 
mony to  the  laborious  self-devoting 
spirit  in    which  they  do  their  duty. 
At  Athens,  I  have  seen  them  toiling 
unremittingly  for  years,   to  educate 
the  ignorant  and  degraded  descend- 
ants of  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  was 
proud  that  my  own  country — in  a 
hemisphere  of  which   Plato   never 
dreamed — should  have  sent  back  to 
Greece  a  holier  wisdom  than  he  dif- 
fused from  thence. 


"  In  the  unhealthy  Isle  of  Cyprus 
I  have  beheld  them  perishing  with- 
out a  murmur,  and  their  places  filled 
with  new  votaries,  stepping  over  the 
graves  of  the  departed,  and  not  less 
ready  to  spend  and  be  spent  in  the 
cause   of    their   Divine    Master.     I 
have  witnessed  the  flight  of  whole 
families  from  the  mountains  of  Leba- 
non, where  they  had  lingered  until 
its  cedars  were  prostrate  beneath  the 
storm  of  war,  and  only  then  came  to 
shelter  themselves  under  the  flag  of 
their   country.      Every    where,   the 
spirit  of  the  American  missionaries 
has   been  honorable  to  their  native 
land;  nor,  whatever  be  their  human 
imperfections,  is  it  too  much  t<»  term 
them  holy  in  their  lives,  and  often 
martyrs  in  their  deaths.     And  none 
more  so  than  the  very  men  of  whom 
I  now  speak,  in  these  sickly  regions 
of  Africa,  where  1  beheld  them  sink- 
ing more  or  less  gradually,  but  with 
certainty,   and    destitute   of    almost 
every   earthly    comfort,    into    their 
graves.     I  criticise  portions  of  their 
conduct,  but  reverence  their  purity  of 
motive ;    and  only  regret  that,  while 
divesting  themselves  of  so  much  that 
is  worldly,  they  do  not  retain  either 
more  wisdom  of  this  world,  or  less 
aptness  to  apply  a  disturbing  influ- 
ence to  worldly  affairs." 

We  close  our  extracts  at  '.he  pres- 
ent time,  with  the  following  interest- 
ing remarks  relating  to  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  natives  of  the 
country  : 

*'■  August  \st.  Anchored  at  Cape 
Palmas.  We  wereboardedbyKroo- 
men  in  eight  or  ten  canoes.  While 
the  thermometer  stood  at  75  or  80 
degrees,  these  naked  boatmen  were 
shivering,  and  seemed  absolutely  to 
suffer  with  cold  ;  and  such  is  the  ef- 
fect of  the  climate  upon  our  own 
physical  systems,  that  we  find  wool- 
len garments  comfortable  at  the  same 
temperature. 
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*»  Before  returning  on  board,  we 
called  on  King  Freeman,who  received 
lis,  seated  on  a  chair  which  was  placed 
in  front  of  his  house.  His  majesty's 
royal  robe  was  no  other  than  an  old 
Tiniform  frock,  which  I  had  given 
him  three  years  ago.  We  accepted 
the  chairs  which  he  offered  us,  and 
held  a  palaver,  while  some  twenty 
•of  his  subjects  stood  respectfully 
around.  He  remembered  my  for- 
mer visit  to  the  colony,  and  appeared 
very  glad  to  see  me  again.  His 
town  was  nearly  deserted,  the  people 
having  gone  out  to  gather  rice. 
About  the  royal  residence  and  in  the 
"vicinity,  I  saw  thirty  or  forty  cattle, 
most  of  them  young,  and  all  of  them 
remarkably  small.  It  is  said,  and  I 
believe  it  to  be  a  fact,  that  cattle  and 
«ven  fowls,  when  brought  from  the 
interior,  take  the  coast  fever,  and 
often  perish  with  it.  Certain  it  is. 
Ihat  they  do  not  flourish. 

"lltA.  King  Freeman  came  on 
board,  dressed  in  his  uniform  frock, 
with  two  epauletts,  a  red  cap,  and 
check  trowsers.  He  received  some 
powder  and  bread  from  the  Commo- 
dore, and  some  trifles  from  the  ward 
room. 

"  \2th.  Joe  Davis  brought  his  son 
on  board  to  *  learn  sense.'  In  pur- 
suit of  this  laudible  object,  the 
young  man  is  to  make  a  cruise  with 
us.  The  father  particularly  request- 
ed that  his  son  might  be  flogged, 
saying:  •  Spose  you  lick  him,  you 
gib  him  sense ! '  On  such  a  system, 
a  man-of-war  is  certainly  no  bad 
school  of  improvement.        ' 

"  l^th.  A  delightful  day,  clear 
sky  and  cool  breeze.  We  sailed 
from  Cape  Palmas  yesterday,  cruis- 
ing up  the  coast. 

"I  have  been  conversing  with 
young  Ben  Johnson,  one  of  our 
Kroomen,  on  the  conjugal  and  other 
customs  of  his  countrymen.  These 
constitute  quite  a  curious  object  of 
research.     The  Kroomen  are  indis- 


pensable in  carrying  on  thecommerce^j 
and  maritime  business  of  the  Afri- 
can coast.  AVhen  a  Kroo  boat  comes 
alongside,  you  may  buy  the  canoe, 
hire  the  men  at  a  moment's  warning 
and  retain  them  in  your  service  for 
months.  They  spend  no  time  or 
trouble  in  providing  their  equipment 
since  it  consists  merely  of  a  straw 
hat  and  a  piece  of  white  or  colored 
cotton,  girded  about  their  loins.  la 
their  canoes,  they  deposite  these  gir- 
dles in  the  crown  of  their  hats  ;  nor 
is  it  unusual,  when  a  shower  threat- 
ens them  on  shore,  to  see  them  place 
this  sole  garment  in  the  same  conve- 
nient receptacle,  and  then  make  for 
shelter.  When  rowing  a  boat  or 
paddling  a  canoe,  it  is  their  custom 
to  sing ;  and  as  the  music  goes  on, 
they  seem  to  become  invigorated, 
applying  their  strength  cheerfully, 
and  with  limbs  as  unwearied  as  their 
voices.  One  of  their  number  leads 
in  recitative,  and  the  whole  company 
responds  in  the  chorus.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  air  is  a  recitatof  the  ex- 
ploits of  the  men,  their  employments, 
their  intended  movements,  the  news 
of  the  coast,  and  the  character  of 
their  employers.  It  is  usual  in  these 
extemporary  strains  from  the  Kroo- 
men attached  to  a  man-of-war,  to 
taunt  with  good  humored  satire,  their 
friends  who  are  more  laboriously 
employed  in  merchant  vessels,  and 
not  so  well  fed  and  paid. 

'•  Their  object  in  leaving  home, 
and  entering  into  the  service  of 
navigators,  is  generally  to  obtain  the 
means  of  purchasing  wives,  the  num- 
ber of  whom  constitutes  a  man's  im- 
portance. The  sons  of '  gentlemen,' 
(for  there  is  such  a  distinction  of 
rank  among  them,)  never  labor  at 
home,  but  do  not  hesitate  to  go 
away  for  a  year  or  two,  and  earn 
something  to  take  to  their  families. 
On  the  return  of  these  wanderers, 
not  like  the  prodigal  son,  but  bring- 
ing wealth  to  their  kindred,  great 
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rejoicings  are  instituted.  A  bullock 
is  killed  by  the  head  of  the  fannily, 
guns  are  fired,  and  two  or  three  days 
are  spent  in  the  performance  of 
various  plays  and  dances.  The 
•  boy  '  gives  all  his  earnings  to  his 
father  and  places  himself  again  under 
the  parental  authority.  The  Kroo- 
0ian  of  mature  age,  on  his  return 
from  an  expedition  of  this  kind,  buys 
a  wife,  or  perhaps  more  than  one, 
and  distributes  the  rest  of  his  accu- 
mulated gains  among  his  relatives  ; 
in  a  week  he  has  nothing  left  but 
his  wives  and.  his  house. 

"  Age  is  more  respected  by  the 
Africans  than  by  any  other  people. 
Even  if  the  son  be  forty  years  old, 
he  seldom  seeks  to  emancipate  him- 
self from  the  parental  government. 
If  a  young  man  falls  in  love,  he,  in 
the  first  place,  consults  his  father. 
The  latter  makes  proposition  to 
the  damsel's  father,  who,  if  his 
daughter  agrees  to  the  match,  an- 
nounces the  terms  of  purchase. 
The  price  varies  in  difierent  places, 
and  is  also  influenced  by  other  cir- 
cumstances, such  as  the  respectabili- 
ty and  power  of  the  family,  and  the 
beauty  and  behavior  of  the  girl. 
The  arrangements  here  described, 
are  often  made  when  the  girl  is  only 
five  or  six  years  of  age,  in  which 
case,  she  remains  with  her  friends 
until  womanhood,  and  then  goes  to 
the  house  of  herbridegroom.  Mean- 
time, her  family  receives  the  stipu- 
lated price,  and  are  responsible  for 
her    good    behavior.      Should    she 


ffiomntanlitr    3 

H.  B.  M.  Ship  "Penelope," 

Of  GaUinas,  Sept.  9th,  1844. 

Sir: — I  have  the  honor  to  acquaint  your  Excel- 
lency that  I  have  rcceired  instructions  to  communi- 
cate to  you,  for  your  information,  the  views  taken  by 
the  British  government  in  relation  to  the  settlement 
of  '*  Liberia,"  under  your  administration. 

The  interest  which  it  felt  in  Great  Britain^  in  the 
•access  of  every  attempt  for  the  civilization  and  wel- 
lare  of  Africa,  has  naturally  excited  attention  to  the 


^ 


prove  faithless  and  run  away,  her 
purchase  money  must  be  refunded' 
by  her  friends,  who,  in  their  turn, 
have  a  claim  upon  the  family  of  him 
who  seduces  or  harbors  her.  If 
prompt  satisfaction  be  not  made, 
(which,  however,  is  generally  the 
case,)  there  will  be  a  long  palaver^ 
and  a  much  heavier  expense  for 
damage  and  costs.  If  after  the  com- 
mencement of  married  life,  the  hus- 
band is  displeased  with  his  wife's 
conduct,  he  complains  to  her  father, 
who  either  takes  her  back  or  repays 
the  dower,  or  more  frequently  ad- 
vises that  she  Jbe  flogged.  In  the 
latter  alternative,  she  is  tied, 
starved,  and  severely  beaten, — 
a  mode  of  conjugal  discipline 
which  generally  produces  the  de- 
sired effect. 

"  Should  the  wife  be  suspected  of 
infidelity,  the  husband  may  charge 
her  with  it,  and  demand  that  she- 
should  drink  the  poisonous  decoc- 
tion of  sassy  wood,  which  is  used 
as  a  test  of  guilt  or  innocence,  in  all 
cases  that  are  considered  too  uncer- 
tain for  human  judgment.  If  her 
stomach  free  itself  from  the  fatal 
draught  by  vomiting,  she  is  declared' 
innocent,  and  is  taken  back  by  her' 
family  without  paying  the  dower- 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  poison  be- 
gin to  take  effect,  she  is  pronounced! 
guilty;  an  emetic  is  administered'  im 
the  shape  of  common  soap  ;  and  her 
husband  may,  at  his  option,  either 
send  her  home  or  cut  off  her  nose 
and  ears." 


0  n  e  b'  B    jfctttr, 

proceedings  of  a  Society,  whose  professed'  principlkt 
and  objects,  and  the  respectable  sourcea  from  which 
it  emanated,  afforded  well  grounded  hopes  that  its 
benevolent  purposes  would  finally  be  realized.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  progress  of  amelioration,  hitherto,  has 
been  remarked  with  sympathy  and  cordial  satisfac- 
tion ;  and  it  is  sincerely  hoped  that  the  prosperity  of 
the  infant  settlement  of  "  Liberia,"  may  not  be  in 
any  manner  retarded.  I  am  commanded  to  assure 
you,  that  the  Lilcriau  authorities  may  reckon  upoa 
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the  good  will  and  proltction  of  Her  Majf  sty's  gov-  n 
croment,  whenerer  they  may  be  needed,  in  further-  j| 
ance  of  these  sentiments.  But  while  the  British  gox-  |! 
croment  is  thus  amicably  disposed  towards  the  set-  | 
tiers  of  Liberia,  it  deems  it  expedient  to  explain  with  1^ 
precision  the  views  at  which  it  has  arrived,  on  a  sub-  r 
jeet  on  which  it  is  highly  desirable  that  there  should  :. 
be  DO  doubt  or  misunderstanding.  The  complaints  ij 
of  certain  British  subjects,  who  had,  under  agree-  I 
ment,  and  according  to  the  custom  on  the  coast,  ' 
formed  settlements  and  acquired  property,  have  |; 
brought  to  the  linowledge  of  the  British  government  j 
the  unpleasant  fact,   that  the  "  Liberian  settlers 


accustomed  resorts.  These  observai  ions  have  >  t 
ticular  reference  to  the  disputes  at  Grand  Bassa;  i 
I  need  not  go  into  detail  oo  a  subject  which  is  ful 
known  to  yon ;  but,  1  may  be  permitted  to  exprra 
my  earnest  hope,  that  yuur  Excellency  will  exert^ 
your  influence  to  give  due  efliect  to  this  exposition  of 
the  views  and  intentions  of  the  British  government, 
dictated  as  it  is  by  the  sincerest  friendship  and  f«.' 
gard  for  your  community ;  and  only  limited  by  the 
imperative  necessity  of  asserting  the  just  rights  or 
British  subjects. 

You  may  rest  assured  that  we  shaB  never  attempt 
to  extend  these  beyond  the  limits  prescribed  by  the 


have  asserted  rights  over  the  British  sulgects  alluded  ]■  consent  of  the  civilized  world.     If  your  Society  had 


to,  which  appear  to  be  unjust  as  relating  to  the  prior 
rights  of  others,  and  inadmissible  on  the  grounds  on 
which  the  Liberian  settlers  endeavor  to  found  them. 

For,  the  rights  in  question,  those  of  imposing  cus- 
tom duties,  and  limiting  the  trade  of  foieigners  by 
restrictions,  are  sovereign  rights,  which  can  only  be 
lawfully  exercised  by  sovereign  and  indeprndent 
states,  within  their  own  recognized  borders  and 
dominions. 

I  need  not  remind  yoor  Excellency  that  this  de 


been  long  established,  great  or  powerful,  the  com- 
plaints of  our  fellow  subjects  would  have  been  brought 
into  earlier  notice,  but  the  reverse  of  the  position 
has,  in  connection  with  the  peculiarity  of  your  claims 
upon  British  sympathy,  in  other  respects,  delayed  the 
representation,  which  your  Excellency  will  now  be 
pleased  to  receive  as  well-considered  and  final. 

1  am  commanded  to  send  an  officer  with  this  repre*. 
sentation  to  *'  Liberia,"  who  may  be  fully  competent 


to  make  any  explanation  which  you  may  desire  upon 
scription  does  not  yet  apply  to  "Libe'ria,"  which  is  T  '^^  subject.  For  this  purpose  I  have  selected  Corn- 
not  recognized  as  a  snbsisting  state,  even  by  the  gov-  j  mander  Buckle,  of  Her  Majesty's  sloop  the  "  Grow- 
emment  of  the  connlry  irom  which  its  settlers  have  •  '">"  '*>«  «°'°''  o®"^'""  °^  '*'«  ^'"''■*  ^'°'"  division 
emigrated:  still  less  is  it  necessary  to  remind  you,  j  °f  I""  station,  to  wait  upon  your  ExceUency.    I  beg 

that  no  association  of  private  indiriduals,  however  |  ^^^'  ">  introduce  Commander  Buckle  to  you  as  as    

respectable,  in  any  country,  can  delegate  an  authority  |  officer  who  possesses  my  entire  confidence,  and  to  ^|,'" 

whom  you  may  freely  communicate  any  representa-  ^mS 


which  they  do  not  possess  themselves,  or  depute  their 
agents  to  exercise  power  affecting  the  rights  of  per- 
sons not  their  subjects,  and  established  in  prior  pos- 
session of  property  to  which  they  can  have  no  claim. 
The  rights  of  property  on  this  coast,  as  they  may 
appear  to  be  acquired  by  purchase,  will  be  fully  re- 
cognized by  us;  but  we  cannot  admit  that  property 
so  acquired,  can  confer  sovereign  rights  upon  a  pri- 
vate association,  or  justify  the  imposition  of  state 
duties,  or  the  exclusion  of  British  commerce  from  its 


\  tion  which  you  may  think  fit  to  address  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty's government  in  reference  to  this  communica- 
tion. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great 

Respect  and  consideration,  sir, 
Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 
W.  JONES, 
Caft.  andsenioT officer, comd'gthe  BritUhsquadTOn^ 
To  His  ExcELLEscy,  <Ae  Gov.  of  "  Liberia." 


TUtctxfts  of  tl)c   ilmertcan   Coloniiation    Soc'xfti^f 
From  the  24ih  May,  to  the  22nd  July,  1845. 


MAINE. 
Bangor — Georee  W.  Pickering.. 
VERMONT. 

By  Dea.  Samuel  Tracy: 

Chester— Dei.  Heald 

Ludlow — Otis  Ross 

Woodstock — Hon.  Charles  Marsh, 

Hon.  Jacob  Collamer,  each  $-3, 

Hon.  Daniel  Pierce,  £.  Ladd, 

N.    Gushing,    each    $1,    Esq. 

Demmon,  25  cts 

Sharon— C.  Baster 

Royalton — Mrs.     Francis,    $10, 

Daniel  Rix,  2d,  $1,  Dr.  Rix, 

25  cts 
Chelsea^'j. '  Steel','  A.' 6*. '  Hunter) 


8  50 


75 
37 


9  25 
5  00 


11  25 


J.  W.  Smith,  each  SI,  cash  35 
cts.,  L.  Bacon,  50  cts.,  Dr. 
Worcester,  75  cts 

West  BeMeZ— Daniel  Weston,  50 
cts.,  cash  12  cts 

Waitsfield — Hon.  J.  Carpenter.. . 

Burlington— R.  G  Cole,  Dea  S. 
Hickok,  J.  Wheeler,  D.  D., 
cash,  each  $5,  Guy  Catlin, 
S3  50,  Hon.  Geo.  P.  Marsh, 
cash,  W.  H.  Wilkins,  each  $3, 
Col.  A.  W.  Hide,  $2  50,  Prof, 
F.  N.  Benedict,  Prof.  J.  Tor- 
ray.  Dr.  Spooner,  Mrs.  H. 
Wheeler,  H.  Larenworth,  each 
$2,  Mrs.  Paine,  Prof.  C.  Pease, 


4  60 

62 
1  00 
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Wm.  Warner,  each  $1,  J.  M. 

Buel,  50  cts 

^ergennes — Cash 

loyaltoii — Mrs.  S.  Washburn. . . . 
{iddUbury — Hon.   P.    Starr,   $5, 

C.  Elmer,  $S,  A.  Wilcox,  Hon. 

S.    Swift,    President   Labaree, 

each  $2,  Rev.  S.  Coe,  Prof.  A. 

Twining,  C.Birge,  H.  Seymour, 

each  $1 

Brideport — Cash 

East   Rutland — Wm.   Page,   ^5, 

R.  Pierpoint,  T.  W.  Hopkins, 

each  $1,  H.  T.  White,  -50  cts.. 
West  Rutland — Abner  Mead,. . . . 
Pittsford—A.  Leach,  $3  50,  Dr. 

R.  Winslow,  $1 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 
Cornish— 3.  Hall = 

Plainfield — Rev.  Jacob  Scaler, 
Capt.  J.  Wead,  each  §1 

Meriden—S.  B.  Duncan,  $2,  C. 
S.  Richards,  A.  Wood,  each 
$1  25.  Mrs.  Rowel,  Mrs.  Kim- 
ball, Dea.  Morrill,  each  $1. . . . 
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48 

50 

25 

1 

00 

18 

00 

50 

1 
7  50 

0 

00 

Milford Mills— Mrs.  Orra  Hender- 
son, per  Rev.  Mr.  Towles 1  00 

Norfolk — By  Edgar  Janvier : — S. 
W.  Paul,  ^10.  cash,  $5,  cash, 
$1,  E.  S.  Pegrara,  $5.  Benj. 
Pollard,  $!10,  several  persons 
together,  $5,  Fourth  July  col- 
lection in  M.  E.  Church,  per 
Rev.  Edward  Wadswortb,  pas- 
tor, $21  47 57  47 

Amelia  Co. — Miss  Martha  Booker, 

per  Rev.  J.  S.  Bacon,  D.  D 10  00 


4  50 
118  09 

1  00 

2  00 

7  50 


10  50 


MASSACHUSETTS 
By  Rev.  Joseph  Tracy: 
Charlestown  Colonization  Socie- 
ty, $150,   a  female  friend,  for 
the  purchase  of  territory,  $100.    250  00 
RHODE  ISLAND. 
Newport — From    two    ladies,    to 
constitute  William  Guild,  Esq., 
a  life  member  of  the  A.  C  S..      30  00 
CONNECTICUT. 
Brookfield. — Daniel  Tomlinson.. .         5  00 
Eastt     Windsor — Dea.    Augustus 
Thompson,  jr.,  per  Dr.  Tenney,      50  00 


NEW  YORK. 

Albany — Collection  in  1st  Presby- 
terian Church,  $30,  Peter  Boyd, 

Esq.,  $10 

VIRGINIA. 

Halifax  C.  H. — James  C.  Bruce, 
Esq.,  per  Rev.  J.  Grammer, 
$50,  contribution  by  the  Roa- 
noke Parish,  per  Rev.  John  T. 
Clark,  rector,-  $15 

Albermarle  Co. — Mrs.  Ann  J.  Da- 
vis, Mrs.  P.  Minor,  Mrs.  P.  Gil- 
mer, each  $5,  per  Rev.  R.  K. 
Mead 

Big  Lick — Gen.  Watts,  his  annual 
subscription 

TAoTTipson'.sX  Roads — Miss  Kitty 
T.  Minor,  for  purchase  of  ter- 
ritory  

Woodstock— YonrXh  July  collec- 
tion in  Rev.  George  G.  Brooke's 
Church 


55  00 
40  00 

65  00 

15  00 
10  00 

10  00 

2  00 


14  00 


15  00 


50  00 
5  00 
5  00 

10  00 


170  47 
GEORGIA. 

Augusta — Robert  Campbell 23  50 

TENNESSEE. 

Nashville — James  J.  Murphrey, 
$5  371,  Robert  Germany,  $5. 
Christian  Hoover,  P.  Moore.T. 
Clinton,  each  $1,  cash,  62i  cts. 

KENTUCKY. 
By  Rev.  Alexander M.  Cowan: 

Franklin  Co. — Thomas  Page,  $10, 
George  W.  Lewis,  $5 

Woodford  Cb.-D.  C.  Humphreys, 
Robert  Adams,  each  $20,  Dr. 
Lewis,  Henry  B.Lewis,each  $5. 

Scott  Co. — Thomas  Martin 

Shelby  Co.— Wilson  Thomas 

Fayette  Co. — James  S.Berryman. 

Jessamine  Co. —  Otho  Robards, 
$10,  Samuel  E.  Ryley,  Samuel 
Halloway,  each  $1 12  00 

Mercer  Co. — Samuel  Daviess....        5  00 

Boyle  Co. — Nathaniel  Winn,  to 
constitute  himself  a  life-mem- 
ber. $30,  J.  A.  Jacobs,  Mrs  S. 
W.  Jacobs,  Jesse  Smith,  John 
G.  Talbott,  J.  C.  McDowell, 
Charles  Caldwell,  J.  S.  Hop- 
kins, E.  B.  Owsley,  Dr.  Wm. 
Craig,  Thomas  Barba,  D.  A. 
Russell,  each  $20,  A.  G.  Cald- 
well, Dr.  Daniel  Yieser,  Col. 
Evans  Rogers,  Dr.  P.  B.  Mason, 
C.  H.  Rochester.each  $10,  Mrs. 
Lucinda  Yieser,  Mrs.  Nancy  J. 
Zedlock,  Mrs.  J.  Foy,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Cowan,  J.  T.  Boyle, 
each  $5,  N.  Shields,  $3  75, 
Mrs.  WitherspooD,  $2,  J.  S. 
Taylpr,  $1 33175 

Bath  Co.— A  friend,  $100,  Rev. 
J.  Gordon,  $5 105  00 


OHIO. 
By  Rev.  H.  L.  Hosmer  : 

Lebanon — Perry  Tuttle,  $1,  As- 
berry  Frazer,  25  cts 

Worthingion — Rev.  John  Donald- 
son, $2,  Peter  Barker,  $1 

Delaware — H.  M.  Johnson,  Rev. 
W.L.  Harris,  each  $1,  Rev.  H. 
Yandeman,   Sarah  Yandeman, 


538  75 


1  23 
3  00 
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J  .  Eaton,  R.  Faris,  each  50  cts., 
'Daniel  Hubbard,  T.  F.  Case, 
each  25  cts 

:j>errysburg—J.  M.  Hall,  C.  W. 
Skinner,  J.  H.  Little,  G.  Pow- 
ers, E.  D.  Peck,  each  $1,  A. 
Bloomfield,  50  cts.,  John  Fen- 
ton,  25  cts..  Rev.  J.  T.  Kellum, 
$1,  W.  B.  Reznor,  $2,  S.  C. 
Doan,  B.  F.  Hollister,  D.  Ladd, 
each  $1  

-  Tiffin— L.  A.  Hall,  H.  Cronise, 
O.  Cowdery,  J.  Stem,  Rev.  J. 
Campbell,  R.  G.  Pennington, 

each  $1 

Ashland— 3.  P.  Resnor,  $2,  F. 
Graham,  Rev.  J.  Robinson,  J. 
Wesson,  W.  C.  Mason,  each  $1. 


4  50 


11  75 


6  00 


6  00 


32  50 


INDIANA. 

N.  Hanover — Fourth  July  collec- 
tion, per  Rev.  J.  Finley  Crowe,      10  00 
MISSOURI. 

St.  Charles — From  the  estate  of 
the  late  Thomas  Lindsay,  by 
George  C.  Sibley,  executor.. . .    400  00 


Total  Contributions. #1,701  31 

FOR  REPOSITORY. 

Maine. — Bangor — 4jreorge  W. 
Pickering,  to  Jan.,  '45,  $1  50. 
Minot — James  E.  Washburn,  to 
1  Sept., '47,  $3 4  50 

New  Hampshire. — Mount  Ver- 
non— J.  A.  Starrett,  to  Jan., 
'46,  $2.  Portsmouth — Horatio 
Bridge,  to  Nov.,  '47,  $2.  Comp- 
ton— Miss  H.  Cook,  to  May, 
'47,  ^5.    Menden—C.  S.  Rich- 


ards, A.  Wood,  jointly,  $1  50. 
Vermont. — By  Samuel  Tracy — 
Chester— Dr.  P.  Edson,  $1  50. 
Ludlow— Bea..  F.  White,  $1  50. 
IVindsor-Kon.  Coolidge,  ^1  50. 
Woodstock— L.  A.  Marsh,  Esq., 
for  Beiij.  Swan,  $1  50.  Roy- 
alton — Dr.  J.  A.  Denison,  $3. 
Randolph — Wm.  Nutting,  D. 
Chase,  each  §6.  Burlington- 
Guy  Catlin,  to  Jan.,  '46,  $11  50, 
H.  Bradley,  $3  50,  Herman 
Aller's  estate,  to  Jan.,  '46, 
^11  50,  Hon.  M.  L.  Bennet, 
^5,  OQ  account,  Hon.  Geo.  P. 
Marsh,  $U  50,  to  Jan.,  '46, 
Col.  A.  W.  Hide,  $1  50,  W. 
H.  Wilkins,  $1  60.  Caslleton— 
Dr.  J.  Perkins,  to  Jan  ,  '46, 
$11  50,  Hon.  Z.Howe,  $1  50. 
New  Haven — Rev.  J.  Meacham, 
to  Jan  ,  '46, 75  cts .  Brideport— 
Rev.  D.  Lamb,  Dea.  Clays, 
$1  50.  West  PouUney—\fm. 
Wheeler,    $1  50.      Pittsford— 


10  59 


Andrew  Leach,  Asa   Nourse,       ■  .-i 

Dea.  Tottingham,  each  $\  60.       ■ '■ 

Brandon — Rev.   Wm.   Shedd, 

$1  50,  more,  $3 89. 

Massachusetts.— .Ho(^i<t-Levi        ■i('= 

Graves,  Samuel  Graves,    each 

§1  50.       Williamsburg Dr. 

Daniel  Collins,  Elisha  Hubbard, 

Esq.,  Capt.  Wm.  A.  Nash,  each 

$\  50.     Webster— &.  O.  Storrs, 

Dr.  John  W.   Tenney,  James 

J.   R.  Robinson,  each  $1  60. 

West  Newton — Adolphus  Smith, 

$1  60,     Beverly — Henrj*  Lar- 

kon,  SI  60,  Albert  Thorndike, 

to  April,  '45,  $1  50,  Dea.  John 

Safford,  to  1  July,  '46,  $1  50, 

Edward  Burley,  .$  1  50.   Rock- 
port— Qe^.  J.  K.  Gott,  to  July, 

'46,  Dr.  Benj.  Haskee,  to  July,  '  - 

'46,  each  $1  50.    Manchester — 

Capt.  Richard  Traske,  to  July, 

'46,   §1  50.      South    Hadley— 

Dea.  Moses  Montague,  to  July, 

'46,  $1  50 26  50 

Rhode  Island. — Bristol — Benj. 

Hall,  to  Jan.,  '47 150 

Connecticut.  —  Brookfield — D. 

Tomlinson,  to  Jan.,  '46 5  00 

New  York. —  Wampsville — Ira 

Shepherd,  in  full,  $3  75.    New 

Rochelle — ^Dr.  Watson  Smith,  in 

full,  $3 6  7^)^ 

Virginia. Hampstead — Mrs.  (^k  \ 

LucyF.Hooe 1  bBtJ 

North  Carolina. — Salemr-Rev. 

Benj.  Richil,  in  full,  to  1  July, 

'45 9^ 

Georgia. Augusta Robert 

Campbell,  to  1  Jan.,  '46. .....         1  60 

East    Tennessee. — Tazewell — 

Hugh  Graham,  to  Dec,  '45.. . .        1  25 
Kentucky. — MaysvUle — Edward 

Cox 5  00 

Ohio. — Uniontovm — John  Lyle, 

to    May,    '45,    $2.       iValnut 

Hills — S.  D.  Kemper,  to  July, 

'46,  $2.  Ellsworth-Lynds  Loid, 

$5.     Tiffin— L.  A.  Hall,  Esq., 

Abel    Rawson,    each     $1  50. 

iliiWcrsfturg'-Hoagland  &  Henry, 

S'l  50.      Dresden— Cha.T\es  R. 

Copland,D.Stilwell,each  f  1  50.      16  50 
Indiana. — Bloomington — John 

Wier,  to  3  July, '45 5  00 

Missouri. — Missouri  Coloniza- 
tion  Society,  per  Rev.  R.  S. 

Finley 50  00 

A  RK  ANSAS .  —  Dwight    Mission, 

Cherokee  JVaiion,  George  Free- 
man, to  June, '45 2  00 

Total  Repopiloiy 235  25 

Total  Contributions 1,701  31 

Aggregate  Amount gl,936  66 
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Dcepatcift 8    from    jTibfrta. 


Government  House, 

Monrovia,  June  18, 1845. 
Sir  : — Since  my  last  communica- 
tion to  you,  by  the  barque  "  Madon- 
na," I  have  received  information 
that  the  schooner  "  John  Seys,'' 
seized  in  the  harbor  of  Grand  Bassa, 
has  been  taken  to  Sierra  Leone  and 
entered  in  the  courts  for  adjudication. 
Saptain  Buckle,  of  her  Majesty's 
-steamer  "  Growler,"  called  in  here  a 
few  days  ago,  and  I  learned  from 
him  "  that  she  was  seized  on  sus- 
picion of  being  engaged  in  the  slave 
trade — the  captain  having  found  on 
board  a  quantity  of  lumber,  boards, 
and  a  number  of  water  casks,  which 
had  not  had  oil  in  them,  and  such 
as  are  used  on  board  slave  ships." 
On  this  information,  I  immediately 
wrote  to  Mr.  Benson  to  inquire  re- 
specting the  quantity  of  lumber  and 
casks  said  to  be  found  on  board  his 
vessel,  requesting  him  to  explain  and 
account  for  the  use  he  intended  to 
make  of  them.  In  reply,  as  you  will 
perceive  by  the  enclosed  copy  of 
this  letter,  Mr.  Benson  denies  most 
positively  that  she  had  any  lumber 
on  board,  and  not  more  than  four 
casks,  which  might  not  have  had 
oil  in  them.  This  statement  of  Mr. 
B.  is  corroborated  by  the  testimony 
of  several  respectable  and  intelligent 
17 


persons,  who  had  an  opportunity  of 
knowing  what  was  on  board  the 
vessel  at  the  time  of  her  capture. 

I  have  no  doubt  every  effort  will 
be  made  to  have  her  condemned,  and 
perhaps  on  the  suspicion  of  having 
been  engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  if 
their  jurisdiction  can  be  made  to  ex- 
tend so  far.  I  am  decidedly  of  opin- 
ion, however,  though  they  are  not 
disposed  to  avow  it,  that  the  vessel 
was  seized  in  consequence  of  the 
seizure  of  Davidson's  goods  at  Grand 
Bassa,  for  harbor  dues,  and  not  in 
consequence  of  any  such  suspicion. 

But  whatever  character  they  give 
to  her,  to  suit  their  purpose,  Mr. 
Benson  stands  above  suspicion  for 
integrity  and  moral  worth.  No 
man  in  the  colony  stands  higher,  nor 
do  I  believe  he  could  be  induced  to 
engage  in  any  way,  however  remote, 
in  the  slave  trade.  For  full  particu- 
lars of  the  seizure,  I  beg  to  refer  you 
to  the  statement  of  the  mate  of  the 
vessel,  published  in  the  Liberia  Her- 
ald and  Africa's  Luminary. 

We  are  waiting  with  much  anxie- 
ty to  hear  from  you  to  learn  what 
action  the  Board  has  taken  in  regard 
to  the  subject  of  our  jurisdiction. 
British  traders  are  continuing  their 
annoyances,  and  are  determined,  if 
possible,  to  draw  us  into  difficulty. 
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Since  the  adoption  of  the  regulation, 
requiring  colonists  to  abstain  from 
.  all  intercourse  with  British  traders, 
at  any  of  the  ports  in  the  colony, 
until  such  traders  shall  have  com- 
plied with  the  regulations  of  the 
port,  we  have  had  no  difficulty  on 
the  score  of  harbor  dues,  especially 
at  the  ports  of  Monrovia  and  Giand 
Bassa ;  but  at  Sinou  the  colonists 
continue  to  be  annoyed.  British 
traders  anchor  in  their  harbor — re- 
fuse to  pay  anchorage — land  their 
goods  at  the  settlement,  and  supply 
the  natives  with  any  amount,  en- 
couraging them  to  acts  of  hostility 
against  the  colonists,  should  any  at- 
tempt be  made  to  restrict  their  inter- 
course. Tasko,  of  whom  I  spoke 
in  ray  last,  is  again  out,  and  doing 
all  he  can  to  prejudice  the  Fishmen, 
resident  at  Sinou,  against  the  colo- 
nists. I  received  yesterday  a  com- 
munication signed  by  a  number  of 
the  citizens  of  Greenville,  com- 
plaining, in  strong  language,  of  the 
conduct  of  Tasko  ;  of  his  violation 
of  the  regulations  of  the  harbor ;  and 
his  efforts  to  incite  the  natives,  par- 
ticularly the  Fishmen,  to  acts  of  vio- 
lence; and  that  the  Fishmen,  not- 
withstanding their  agreement,  entered 
into  in  March  last,  not  to  engage  in 
trade  with  foreigners,  or  to  land 
goods  in  the  colony  on  which  the 
duties  had  not  been  paid,  have  re- 
ceived a  large  supply  from  Tasko, 
at  whose  suggestion  they  refuse  their 
duties,  and  are  determined  to  resist 
any  attempt  to  force  payment.  I 
shall  avail  myself  of  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  Sinou,  and  remove 
those  Fishmen  from  the  territory  of 
the  colony — further  indulgence  is 
unsafe ;  for  so  long  as  they  remain 
there,  they  will  be  made  the  tools  of 
the  enemies  of  the  colony  to  annoy 
and  trouble  us. 

In  conversation  with  Capt.  Buckle, 
I  endeavored  to  draw  from  him  some 
expression  that  would  give  me  some 


idea  of  the  real  object  and  intentioL 
of  the  British  government  in  respect 
to  these  colonies.  He,  however,  waj' 
very  guarded  in  his  remarks,-i4i| 
fact  told  me  he  was  not  authorized 
to  enter  upon  any  discussion  of  the 
subject.  He,  however,  gave  me  to 
understand  that  his  Government 
would  not,  so  long  as  the  colony  re- 
mained dependent  or  subject  to  the 
Colonization  Society,  relinquish  one 
foot  of  the  ground  assumed  by  Com- 
mander Jones. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  inform 
you  that  we  have  succeeded  in  set- 
tling all  difficulties  with  the  chiefs  io 
Grand  Bassa,  and  happily  without 
being  compelled  to  resort  to  force. 
Bob  Grey  and  Young  Bob  surren- 
dered themselves,  and  have  agreed  tO' 
reimburse  the  colonists  for  a  part  of 
the  losses,  and  to  have  restored  the 
property  stolen  from  the  school-' 
house  on  Factory  Island. 

Softly  John  has  withdrawn  hia 
demand  for  the  slave   that  escaped 
and  took  refuge  in  the  colony.  Thp. 
tranquillity  is    again  restored,  an' 
peace  and  harmony  prevail. 

In  consequence  of  the  almost  un- 
paralleled quantity  of  rain  that  has 
fallen  within  the  last  few  weeks,  we 
have  made  but  little  progress  in  the 
way  of  erecting  buildings.  As  soon 
as  the  weather  becomes  a  little  open 
we  hope  to  commence  with  renewed 
vigor,  and  push  forward  the  work 
as  rapidly  as  our  means  will  allow. 
I  am,  sir,  respectfully. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  J.  ROBERTS- 

To  Rev.  Wm.  McLain, 
Sec.  Am.  Col.  Society, 

TFashington  City,  B.  C, 


Bassa  Cove, 

May  26,  1845. 
Dear  Sir  : — I  received  your  letter 
of  the.  19th  inst.  on  the  21st.     I  ara 
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thankful  for  the  information  therein 
afforded. 

I  have  not  as  yet  written  to  Sierra 
Leone.  My  object  has  been  to  hear 
from  there  ere  I  took  any  steps  ;  and 
since  the  reception  of  your  letter  1 
have  partly  concluded  to  go  up  there 
with  Mr.  Machada,  who  expects  lo 
leave  this  place  in  about  twelve  or 
fifteen  days,  for  the  windward.  I 
am  much  averse  to  leaving  home  this 
season  of  the  year ;  but  I  suppose  it 
is  expedient  I  should  go  in  order  to 
correct  the  false  statements  of  the 
captors,  as  well  as  to  bring  matters 
to  a  focus,  so  that  I  may  see  the  issue 
of  their  adjudication,  and  know  what 
in  future  to  depend  on. 

Their  statement  about  the  plank 
found  on  board  of  her  is  altogether 
false,  and  it  can  be  proved  to  be  false 
by  the  gentleman  who  accompanied 
me  down  to  Young  Sess  a  week  pre- 
vious to  her  capture,  as  well  as  by 
Dr.  James  Stevens,  who  came  up 
from  Sinou  in  her,  and  was  to  have 
[^sailed  in  her  for  the  same  place  the 
*"  day  after  she  was  captured.  There 
was  only  one  plank  on  board  to  our 
knowledge,  which  the  men  used  to 
roll  oil  casks  over  the  hatch,  in  order 
to  empty  the  oil  in  the  palm  oil  tub. 
As  to  their  water  leaguers,  this  is  all 
false.  There  was  some  shooks  sent 
out  by  Mr.  Fisk  to  Mr.  Hening, 
which  I  bought  of  him,  and  had  put 
up,  and  sent  on  board.  I  don't  re- 
member whether  or  not  they  had  had 
train  oil  in  them,  and  if  any  of  them 
had  not  had  palm  oil  in  them,  the 
number  must  have  been  very  small, 
say  three  or  four.  But  suppose  there 
were  fifty  casks  on  board  that  had 
never  had  oil  in  them,'  and  some 
thousand  feet  of  plank,  surely  they 
had  no  business  with  it,  unless  they 
had  found  her  out  of  her  own  port, 
destitute  of  a  manifest  or  clearance 
from  the  collector,  specifying  these 
things. 

It  is  really  too  bad  for  those  peo- 


I  pie  to  resort  to  downright  lying  and 
;  intrigue   to  defraud  me  out  of  my 
;  property,  and  to  extricate  themselves 
from  the  predicament  in  which  their 
■ambition  has  led   them.     They  first 
\  resort  to  one  thing  and  then  another 
]  in  order  to  effect  her  condemnation. 
I      Should  you  think  it  best  to  write 
I  instead  of  going  up,  I  will  do  so  ;  and 
should  I  receive  a  letter  to  that  effect 
from  you,  ere  IMachada  comes  and 
leaves,  I  will  decline  going,  but  pre- 
pare my  papers,  and  forward  up  by 
I  him.' 

I  conclude  by  stibscribing  myself 
your  excellency's  obedient  servant, 
STEPHEN  A.BENSON. 
His  Excellency,  J.  J.  Roberts. 


Monrovia,  Liberia, 

June  20, 1845. 

Rev.  and  Dear  Sir: — An  oppor- 
tunity being  afforded  of  sending  let- 
ters to  the  United  States,  I  embrace 
it  to  let  you  know  at  least  that  I  am 
still  among  the  living. 

I  arrived  at  this  place  from  Bex- 
ley  about  the  last  of  April,  after  an 
absence  of  nearly  four  months.  I 
left  one  of  my  students  at  Bexleyin 
charge  of  the  emigrants  from  Ken- 
tucky, with  whom  I  went  to  that 
place.  He  will  remain  with  them 
until  the  expiration  of  six  months 
from  the  time  of  their  arrival.  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  him  a  few  weeks 
ago,  in  which  he  stated  that  they 
were  all  doing  well,  except  the  man 
to  whom  I  think  I  alluded  in  my  last 
letter  as  having  an  incurable  affec- 
tion of  the  lungs,  and  who  died  on 
the  day  after  I  left. 

During  the  first  three  months  of 
the  year  an  epidemic  disease  (the 
measels)  prevailed  very  extensively 
throughout  the  colony.  It  attacked 
old  and  young  alike ;  and,  although 
some  persons  were  very  sick  with  it, 
yet,  fortunately,  it  did  not  prove  fatal 
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in  any  instances,  except  in  a  few 
young  children.  Since  my  return  to 
the  metropolis,  the  people  in  this  part 
of  the  colony  have  had  more  sick- 
ness than  usual ;  and  in  consequence 
of  having  to  be  a  good  deal  exposed, 
and  having  to  endure  a  good  deal  of 
fatigue  in  visiting  the  sick,  my  own 
health  has  not  been  as  good  as  usual 
during  the  last  few  weeks.  The 
"  sear  and  yellow  "  countenance 
might  afford  a  strong  presumptive 
proof  to  a  stranger,  that  I  have  re- 
sided for  some  time  in  a  tropical 
climate ;  and  the  irregular  attacks  of 
intermittent  fever  are  demonstrative 
evidences,  to  myself  at  least,  that  my 
physical  system  has  not  yet  become 
altogether  adapted  to  this  "  sunny 
region."  But  I  do  not  feel  discour- 
aged nor  homesick.  My  mission  to 
Liberia  has  not  yet  been  completed. 
I  wish  to  remain  in  the  colony,  if 
possible,  until  my  students  shall  be 
able  to  fill  the  station  which  I  now 
occupy. 

I  have  been  up  the  river  several 
times  since  my  return ;  and  although 
quite  a  number  of  the  settlers  at 
Millsburg,  Caldwell,  and  New 
Georgia  have  been  sick,  yet  at  pre- 
sent they  are  in  a  better  condition  in 
regard  to  health.  But  some  of  them 
are  rather  bad  off  in  regard  to  good, 
wholesome,  substantial  diet,  which, 
in  some  cases,  is  the  principal  cause 
of  their  sickness  \  and  which,  in  a 
great  measure,  is  their  own  fault,  for 
I  am  satisfied  that,  with  industry, 
economy,  and  prudence,  and  a  toler- 
able degree  of  health,  it  is  not  a  hard 
matter  to  live,  and  to  live  comfort- 
ably, in  Liberia. 

The  settlers  at  Grand  Bassa  are 
ahead  of  those  in  this  part  of  the 
colony  in  agricultural  improvements, 
especially  in  raising  coffee.  Several 
persons  at  Edina,  Bassa  Cove,  and 
Bexley,  have  turned  their  attention 
to  the  cultivation  of  coffee  trees,  and 
many  small  coffee  plantations  may 


be  seen  with  the  trees  bearing  luxu- 
riantly. I  have  been  endeavoring  to 
urge  the  people  in  all  the  settlements 
to  give  more  attention  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  this  useful  and  profitable  ar- 
ticle, and  they  all  seem  to  be  satis- 
fied of  its  importance  and  necessity; 
but  many  of  them  are  lamentably 
deficient  in  patience,  energy,  and 
perseverance.  In  conversation  with 
one  of  the  colonists,  a  man  of  con- 
siderable Influence,  a  short  time  ago, 
I  was  trying  lo  represent  to  him  the 
pecuniary  advantages  he  might  de* 
rive,  in  a  few  years,  by  the  cultiva- 
tion of  coffee  ;  and  he  answered  me 
by  saying,  that  he  would  not  give 
himself  any  trouble  in  raising  coffee, 
because  he  did  not  expect  to  live  long 
enough  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his 
labor.  This,  I  fear,  is  the  feeling 
of  many  others,  and  this  feeling  must 
yield  to  others  of  a  more  noble  cha- 
racter, before  there  will  be  much  per- 
manent improvement  in  agriculture 
or  anything  else.  The  people  must 
not  live  for  the  good  of  themselves 
alone,  but  for  the  good  of  the  whole 
community,  and  for  the  prosperity 
and  happiness  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion. 

You  will  doubtless  have  received 
information,  before  this  letter  shall 
have  arrived,  relative  to  the  unjusti- 
fiable seizure  of  Major  Benson's 
schooner,  by  the  commander  of  one 
of  H.  B.  Majesty's  cruisers  on  this 
coast.  A  full  account  of  the  particu- 
lars may  be  found  in  the  communi- 
cation of  Mr.  Benson,  which  was 
published  in  both  of  our  papers. 
You  may  rely  in  the  truth  of  the 
statements  therein  contained.  Mr. 
Benson  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
enterprising  men  in  the  colony,  and 
the  loss  of  his  schooner  (for  we  have 
no  doubt  that  she  will  be  condemned 
as  a  slaver,  by  foul  means  and  false 
representations)  will  be  a  heavy  blow 
to  him.  His  loss  will  not  be  much 
shorl  of  $5,000.     I  need  not  make 
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any  comments  on  this  piratical  exhi- 
bition of  sympathy  and  philanthro- 
py, alias  tyranny  and  oppression.  I 
may  slate,  however,  that  I  was  at 
Bassa  at  the  time  the  schooner  was 
taken,  and  that  I  boarded  the  "  Lily '' 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  of  giving  the  com- 
mander a  statement  of  facts,  rela- 
tive to  the  schooner  as  the  property 
of  Mr.  Benson.  But  I  found  that 
the  officers  of  the  cruiser  were  all 
green-hands,  just  out  from  England, 
and  that  they  were  determined  to 
try  to  get  a  little  prize  money  by 
taking  the  vessel  to  Sierra  Leone, 
and  have  her  condemned  as  a  slaver. 
We  have  not  yet  heard  from  Sierra 
Leone,  consequently  we  do  not  know 
what  has  been  the  fate  of  the  vessel. 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  mys- 
tery hanging  over  that  foul  act  which 
time  will  reveal. 

We  are  anxior.slyfawaiting  the  ar- 
rival of  a  vessel  from  the  United 
plates.     We  have  not  received  any 
niews  since  the  arrival  of  the  James- 
town, early  in  February. 

My  anxiety  respecting  my  two 
students  induces  me  to  call  your  at- 
tention again  to  the  subject  of  their 
visiting  the  United  States  to  attend 
lectures  in  some  medical  institution, 
preparatory  to  their- taking  charge  of 
the  medical  department  of  the  colony. 
Will  you  write  me  definitely  on  this 
subject,  and  let  me  know  whether 
arrangements  can  be  made  by  which 
they  may  be  able  to  get  admission 
into  some  medical  school  or  col- 
lege ? 

They  are  both  making  rapid  pro- 
gress in  their  studies  ;  and,  as  I  have 
endeavored  to  instruct  them  practi- 
cally, as  well  as  theoretically — at  the 
bedside  of  the  sick,  as  well  as  in  the 
office — they  are  both  already  pretty 
good  practitioners,  and  they  are  of 


considerable  assistance  to  me.  I  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  Roberts  attended  to  as 
much  practice,  and  was  as  success- 
ful, as  any  other  practitioner  in  the 
colony  (myself  included)  during  my 
absence  from  Monrovia ;  and  Mr. 
Smi^h  has  exhibited  uncommon  skill 
and  judgment  in  several  very  bad 
cases  of  which  he  had  the  charge,  at 
different  times,  when  I  was  prevent- 
ed by  sickness  from  seeing  the  pa- 
tients. They  have  both  mastered  the 
most  difficult  parts  of  the  study,  and 
they  have  altogether  exceeded  my 
most  sanguine  expectations.  I  would 
not  recommend  their  slaying  in  the 
United  States  longer  than  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  attend  one  course 
of  medical  lectures  ;  and  I  hope  that 
some  kind  of  arrangements  will  be 
made  by  which  they  may  enjoy  this 
privilege.  If  they  can  visit  the  Uni- 
ted Slates  next  year,  so  as  to  attend 
a  course  of  lectures  in  the  summer 
of  '46,  or  in  the  winter  of  '46-7,  I 
will  endeavor  to  remain  until  their 
return  to  the  colony. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if 
two  or  three  young  men  could  pur- 
sue the  study  of  law  in  order  to  prac- 
tice in  the  colony ;  for  we  are  worse 
off  for  lawyers  than  for  doctors — in- 
deed, two  of  th^  regular  lawyers  are 
practicing  physicians.  There  are 
young  men  in  the  colony  who  might 
become  very  respectable  lawyers  if 
they  had  one  or  more  good  teachers 
to  direct  and  instruct  them  in  their 
studies.  There  is  talent  enough  in 
the  colony  ;  but  it  requires  proper 
training  and  direction. 

The  rain  is  now  coming  down  in 
torrents. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  W.  LUGENBEEL. 

Rev.  Wm.  McLain, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer 
of  the  Am.  Col.  Society. 
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[From  Oie  Liberia  Hemld.] 

^tatemtnt  cf  Jcfrp  ^0ra«,  iHott  of  tljt  ^f^oontr  Joljn  5-ti)fl. 


Mr.  Editor  : — In  ray  communi- 
cation to  you  some  time  last  week, 
I  endeavored  to  acquaint  your  readers 
with  some  of  the  facts  which  cause 
our  grievances  as  a  body  of  people, 
imposed  upon  merely  because  we 
are  incapable  of  seeking  and  demand- 
ing redress.  As  my  schooner  was 
beating  or  drifting  about  opposite  our 
harbor,  when  I  closed  my  former 
article,  and  communication  on  board 
from  us  was  forbidden  at  our  peril,  I 
could  not  have  been  fully  apprized  of 
the  particulars  of  her  illegal  seizure, 
nor  of  the  subsequent  transactions  on 
board,  and  consequently  cduld  not 
give,  you  this  information  which  I 
am  certain  every  well-wisher  of  Libe- 
ria is  anxious  to  hear.  I  know  not  a 
more  correct  and  better  way  to  do 
this  than  by  giving  you  the  state- 
ment of  the  male,  who  was  on  board 
when  she  was  boarded  on  the  15th 
inst.,  and  escaped  for  his  life  on  the 
following  Friday : 

"We  were  out  of  water  on  the 
morning  of  the  15th  inst.,  and  as  the 
bar  was  too  bad  for  the  large  boat  to 
come  off  as  had  been  intended,  I 
made  a  special  signal  for  the  captain 
to  have  water  sent  ofT  from  the 
beach.  This  special  signal  was  up 
when  the  man-of-war  boat  had  ap- 
proached sufficiently  near  for  me  to 
conclude,  from  the  number  of  men 
on  board,  that  she  must  be  a  man- 
of-war  boat.  I  immediately  took 
down  the  special  sigrial  and  hoisted 
colonial  colors.  The  boat  soon 
sailed  up  and  the  men  boarded  the 
schooner.  The  papers  were  demand- 
ed by  the  commanding  officer,  and 
I  immediately  got  them  and  handed 
them  to  him  one  at  a  time.  He  then 
asked  me  all  the  particulars  about 
the  vessel,  and  looked  at  the  papers 


and  said  to  me,  •!  thought  you  said 
the  vessel  belonged  to  Bassa  Cove; 
how  is  it,  it  says  Liberia  here  V  I 
Hiid  to  him  read,  and  likely  you  will 
see  Stephen  A.  Benson,  of  Bassa 
Cove,  mentioned  in  them. 

"  He  then  blundered  along  some 
how  or  other  and  said  at  last,  'I  see 
it.'  The  vessel  was  everhauled  by 
them,  and  the  cargo  turned  out, 
among  which  were  found  satin 
stripes,  tom  coffees,  blue  baft,romauls, 
bleached  and  unbleached  cottons, 
prints,  brass  kettles,  tin  pans,  pow- 
der, guns,  tobacco,  pipes,  iron  bars, 
&c.  &c. 

"  1  told  him  those  were  such  goods 
as  were  used  in  the  oil  trade — that 
they  were  intended  for  that  purpose, 
and  that  I  could  show  him  papers 
then  on  board  communicated  from 
Mr.  Edward  Morris,  Sinou,  to  th 
captain  when  at  Sinou,  in  proof  that 
the  same  kinds  of  goods  were  sold 
for  oil  the  last  voyage.  The  officer 
then  said  to  me,  '  I  can't  believe  you. 
I  believe  you  to  be  a  slaver  from 
your  kettles  and  pans  you  have  on 
board ; '  and  then  turned  to  his  men 
and  said,  '  Men,  I  think  I'll  take  her, 
any  how,  will  you  all  bear  me  out?' 
'Yes,'  was  the  answer.  He  then 
commanded  the  sails  to  be  loosed 
and  the  anchor  weighed. 

"  Very  soon  after  this  a  canoe  was 
seen  coming  off  from  towards  Bassa 
Cove.  So  soon  as  it  got  pretty 
near,  I  told  the  officer  the  captain  of 
the  schooner  was  coming  off,  and 
he  would  be  able  to  give  fuller  ex- 
planations if  necessary;  and  also 
see  to  the  vessel's  cargo,  in  case  he 
persisted  in  carrying  her  to  Sierra 
Leone.  But  when  the  canoe  ap- 
proached a  little  nearer  the  officer 
jumped  upon  the  hencoop  aft  with 
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lis  double  barreled  gun,  and  motion-  m  which   question    he   repeated   very 
d  with  his  hand,  saying,  '  Go  off ;}!  frequently,   and   teased   me    to   say 


o  back  ;  or  I  will  put  a  ball  through  ; 

our  canoe.*  There  were  two  others, 
»ne  on  each  side,  who  really  put  up 
heir  guns  in  the  position  of  shooi- 
ng.    The  canoe  stopped;  the  Kroo- ! 


nen   seemed    affrighted,   and    after  i  you  are  in  an  illegal  trade.' 
lalting  some  time,  put  back  for  the  i|     "  I  asked  him  if  he  did  not  perceive 
bore.  II  in  the  papers  that  the  vessel  belonged 

"  The  schooner  continued   sailing  ji  to  and  hailed  from  the  port  of  Bassa 
off.     I  tried  to  prevail  on  the  ofitcer  j  Cove,  Grand  Bassa  ?  and  did  he  not 


'yes,''  After  he  found  he  could 
not  prevail,  he  then  said,  'You 
have  no  manifest  or  clearance  on 
board  to  show  your  cargo  and  where 
you  were  bound.     This  shows  that 


to  let  the  captain  come  on  board,  or 
even  to  admit  him  alongside ;  as  jus- 
tice could  not  be  done  to  the  owners 
unless  the  captain  was  on  board   the 


j  know  that  the  schooner  was  lying  in 
her  own  port,  not  a  league  from 
shore,  when  he  boarded  and  took 
her  ?  did  he  know   in  any  British 


vessel,  not   only  to   keep   an  eye  to  ;]  port,  vessels  to  procure  and  have  on 
everything   on   board,   but  also  to  !|  board  their  manifest  and    clearance 


make  the  requisite  statements,  and 
give  explanations  before  whatever 
court  action  might  be  taken  on  the 
case.  I  told  him  that  one  canoe 
[with  only  two  or  three  Americans 
n  it  could  not  retake  the  vessel. 


I  before  they  had  finished  taking  ia 
cargo,  and  ready  for  sea  ?  If  he  did, 
he  must  have  known  more  than 
any  other  man  of  common  sense.- 
'  Well,'  said  he,  '  I  don't  recognize 
your    colors,    you   are   no   nation 


"After  Captain  Horace  had  almost  ij  neither  are  you  under  the  patronage 
ot  ashore,  the  officer  seemed  to  be  J!  of  any  nation.     The  authority  that 
deep  meditation,  as  if  conscious  j,  granted  your   papers  is  not  a  recog- 
of  an  error,  and   said   to   me, 'AVhy  jj  nized  one;  and  what  right  have  the 

did  not  your  captain  come  on  board  ?  Ij  d d  Yankees   to  place   colonies 

there  was  no  occasion  for  his  re- 1|  on  the  coast  any  how  ?  Your  col- 
turn.'  I  said  to  him,  have  you  for-!|ors  I  deem  good  for  nothing.'  I 
got  that  you  forbade  his  approach  i!  gave  him  to  understand  he  might  do 
hj  motioning  with  your  hand  for !  as  he  pleased  about  that  and  stand 
pim  to  return,  and  saying  at  the  il  the  consequences — that  the  colonial- 
ame  time  that  you  would  blow  a  i;  flag  had  been  used  for  years,  and  it 
ole  through  the  canoe  if  he  ap-  !j  had  been  respected  by  the  vessels  of 
reached  any  nearer  ?  'Oh,'  said  he,  j  all  nations  whether  naval  or  mer- 
it was  not  my  intention  to  shoot ; !  chantmen ;  and  that  other  men-of- 
jthat  is  the  jEnglish  mode  of  making  ]!  war  had  boarded  the  schooner — that 
la  complimentary  bow,  and  giving  a  ;'  the  Rapid's  boat  had  boarded  her 
hearty  welcome.  1  meant  no  more.'  \  several  times  within  the  last  week 
J  said  to  him  that  though  I  was  igno-  j!  or  so — and  she  had  no  more  in  her 
xant,  I  was  not  mistaken  in'  what  1 1'  now  to  condemn  her  than  then;  and 
heard  him  say  and  saw  him  do,  nor  jj  why  did  not  their  ambition  for  fame 
"what  it  all  indicated.  He  then  said  '  and  promotion  induce  them  to  take 
■'to  me  very  sharply,  with  an  oath, ':  her  ?  Moreover,  he  would  hardly 
[I  don't  care  what  you  saw  and'  Sud  an  English  trader  on  the  coast 
^eard,  and  further,  if  you  do  notji  that  did  not  have  the  same  kinds  of 
mind,  I  will  put  a  pistol  ball  through  |'  goods. 

your  head.'     He  then  asked  me  if  I  jj      "  He  then  seemed  to  manifest  some 
did  not  have  another  set  of  papers,  jj  uneasiness  ; — which  I  thought  arose 
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from  a  consciousness  of  having  acted 
too  fast  in  taking  the  vessel.  Mean- 
while, he  said  to  me,  'Step  here 
forward  with  me  :  I  want  to  have  a 
word  with  you.'  I  wondered  what 
he  could  want  with  me,  and  while 
reflecting,  he  said  to  me,  'Look 
here :  if  you  will  only  say  that  this 
vessel  is  engaged  in  the  slave  trade, 
I  will  give  you  a  doubloon.  You 
need  not  let  the  other  men  hear  you ; 
they  have  nothing  to  do  with  what 
passes  between  you  and  me.',  I  got 
angry  immediately,  to  see  such  an 
exhibition  of  meanness,  and  said  to 
him,  rather  abruptly,  if  this  is  what 
you  are  up  to  I  will  have  no  more 
to  say  to  you  on  the  subject.  You 
know  you  have  illegally  taken  the  ves- 
sel ;  you  begin  to  fear  consequences, 
and  now  you  wish  to  bribe  me 
to  tell  a  lie.  I  will  answer  no  more 
of  your  questions.  If  you  intend 
carrying  us  to  Sierra  Leone,  I  will 
go  and  say  what  I  have  to  say  there. 
I  know  she  will  be  cleared,  for  there 
are  scores  there  who  both  know  the 
vessel  and  the  owner  too. 

"  They  continued  beating  about  oflf-j 
the  harbor  the  remainder  of  the  day, 
but  made  little  headway.     They  ap- 
peared to  be  somewhat  intoxicated, 
or  at  least  to  have  been  drinking 
too  much.    The  officer   frequently 
jumped  on  deck  and  acted  like  one 
partly   crazy,  and  would  say, '  I  told 
them  that  I  would   take  the    first 
prize. '    They  were  so  -  far  out  of 
their  right  element  that  they  could 
not  properly  work  the  vessel.    They 
injured  her  leeward  sails  by  sheeting 
them  aft,  and  bracing  them,  as  if  they 
were  hauling  on  the  deck  tackle  or 
something  else  that   would  require 
several    horse-power    to    move    it. 
They  also  split  some  of  the  blocks 
and  carried  away  rigging  ;  and  the 
first  night  they  had   her  in  charge 
there   was  quite  a  severe   blow  of 
wind,  and  the  sails  were  flying  and 
flapping  all  night,  for  they  were  only 


loosely  clued  at  the  leeward.  The/'^ 
punched  a  hole  through  her  bulwarks ' 
with  their  boats  also.  When  MrJ 
Lawrence,  of  the  brig  Ellen  Jenkin- 
son,  of  Liverpool,  (who  well  knows 
the  schooner,  and  is  also  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  legality  of  the 
trade  in  which  she  is  engaged,)  came 
from  the  leeward  and  anchored  at 
Trade  Town,  where  they  had  con- 
veyed the  schooner,  I  was  told  by 
the  gunner  that  he  (Mr.  L.)  told  the 
officer  that  he  had  done  wrong  in 
taking  the  vessel,  or  interfering  with 
her  at  all — that  he  was  just  as  liable 
to  be  taken  as  we  were,  for  he  had 
the  same  kinds  of  kettles  on  board 
which  were  said  to  amount  to  such 
strong  suspicion  in  our  vessel,  and 
that  Mr.  Lawrence  sent  for  one  and 
showed  it,  and  the  officer  had  to 
confess  it  was  the  same. 

"  The  gunner  further  said  to*  me 
that  in  case  he  bad  had  his  way 
about  it,  he  would  not  have  interfered 
with  the  vessel  at  first ;  and  when  th^K 
officer  came  on  board  I  heard  hiil^ 
and  the  gunner  talking  aft,  and  I 
heard  him  (the  officer)  say,  •!  am 
sorry  that  I  ever  interfered  with  this 
vessel ;  I  wish  I  had  let  her  alone.' 
After  this,  he  said  to  me,  •  Do  you 
know  what  the  expenses  of  this  ves- 
sel are  estimated  at  per  day  ? '  I 
told  him  no,  the  owner  only  could 
tell.  A  little  while  after  this  he  said 
to  me,  '  If  I  don't  have  you  tried  as 
a  slaver,  I  will  have  you  tried  as  a 
pirate,  and  you  will  then  be  hung, 
which  will  be  much  worse  for  you 
than  if  you  were  tried  for  the  slave 
trade.  Now  you  had  better  give  up, 
and  acknowledge  that  you  are  in  the 
slave  trade,  and  join  our  brig,  the 
Lily,  when  she  comes ;  and  I  will 
procure  you  the  station  of  pilot  on 
board  of  her,  which  will  be  better 
employment  than  you  can  find  in  the 
colony.  You  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  coast,  are  you  not  ? '  I  did 
not  answer  so  abruptly  this  time  as 
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I  did  before,  when  he  offered  me  the 
doubloon,  but  said  to  him,  I  did  not 
know  what  I  might  do  when  the  Lily 
came.  My  object  for  answering  so 
calmly  this  time  was,  that  I  began  to 
be  alarmed  in  consequence  of  what 
I  conceived  a  fuller  developement  of 
their  true  character  in  the  free  and 
unrestrained  use  they  made  of  Mr. 
Benson's  goods  on  board,  just  as  if 
they  had  bought  the  vessel  and  car- 
go ;  and  I  thought  that  if  this,  to- 
gether with  their  former  course  of 
proceeding,  did  not  amount  to  pira- 
cy, it  would  be  more  difficult  for  the 
most  discriminating  man  to  show 
the  difference  than  for  me  to  split 
a  hair;  and  as  such,  I  considered  my 
life  in  danger. 

"  For  they  were  just  as  much  justi- 
fied for  interfering  with  the  one  as 
the  other.  I  therefore  concluded  to 
give  them  as  soft  answers  as  possible, 
and  to  make  my  escape  for  my  lile 

bthe  first  chance.  I  saw  them  open 
the  tobacco  cask,  and  not  only  use, 
)but  sell  it.  I  also  saw  them  sell  his 
clothes,  &c.  They  split  his  cam- 
woods to  burn.  They  used  his  pans 
and  kettles,  that  belonged  to  the  car- 
go, and  his  goods  were  placed  in  a 
position  where  they  were  exposed  to 
the  rain. 

"  So  eager  were  they  to  make  away 
with  the  goods  that  he  said,  '  We 
must  keep  the  colonial  colors  flying, 
so  that  the  natives  might  know  the 
vessel,  and  be  induced  to  think  that 
she  is  not  taken,  so  that  they  may 
bring  off  trade  to  sell  to  us.'  I  told 
him  there  was  no  need  of  that,  for 
Mr.  Benson  had  factories  for  buying 
oil  at  Tobaccanell,  Young  Sess  and 
Trade  Town,  and  the  natives  well 
knew  the  vessel  and  legality  of  the 
trade  in  which  she  is  engaged,  and 
that  they  will  hardly  fear  to  come  off, 
for  they  know  she  can't  be  legally 
condemned,  and  therefore  no  need  of 
r€sorting  to  that  stratagem. 

"  This  served  to  confirm  me  the 


i^ 


more  in  the  belief  that  my  life  was 
unsafe,  and  of  the  propriety  of  resort- 
ing to  some  stratagem  for  escape. 

"On  Friday  I  proposed  to  them  to 
let  me  go  fishing  in  a  fish  canoe,  in 
company  with  a  small  fish  boy,  who 
was  steward  on  board  the  vessel  with 
me.  They  asked  me  if  any  good 
fishing  ground  was  near.  I  said  yes. 
They  said,  '  You  can  go ;  I  know 
you  will  not  and  cannot  run  away.' 
So  the  little  boy  and  myself  got  in 
the  canoe ;  we  were  hardly  in  before 
she  capsized.  This  confirmed  them 
in  the  belief,  no  doubt,  that  we  were 
poor  canoe  men ;  and  thought  that  in 
consequence  thereof  it  would  be  folly 
for  us  to  attempt  to  escape  while  they 
had  the  pinnace  there.  The  capsize 
was  quite  amusing  to  them.  How- 
ever, we  managed  to  get  in  again  and 
pulled  directly  out  to  sea,  until  I  per- 
ceived we  were  sufficiently  distant  to 
reach  the  shore,  in  a  diagonal  direc- 
tion, before  the  pinnace  could  over- 
take us,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be 
beyond  musket  shot ; — we  made  the 
attempt.  As  soon  as  they  discovered 
us  heading  toward  shore,  the  pinnace 
put  in  chase  after  us,  and  fired  seve- 
ral guns,  but  all  in  vain — we  reached 
shore,  and  were  at  Bassa  the  follow- 
ing day." 

Mr.  Benson,  the  owner  of  the  John 
Seys,  adds  the  following  remarks  to 
the  preceding  narrative : 

Though  I  cannot  say  positively, 
for  I  may  be  mistaken,  yet  I  have 
been,  was  then,  and  am  still  more  and 
more  under  the  impression,  that  the 
English,  or  a  part  at  least,  have  con- 
certed a  deep  plan  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  certain  object.  A  part  of 
their  plan  I  believe  to  be  this :  to 
make  use  of  such  means  in  their  in- 
tercourse with  us,  either  at  sea  or  on 
land,  as  will  have  a  tendency  to  show 
and  make  us  feel  our  weakness — our 
want  of  recognition — our  want  of 
protection: — till  we  are  necessitated  to 
petition  them  for  this  protection  and 
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recognition— thus  have  iheobjectac' 
complished  of  having  as  in  their  in- 
satiable clutches,  or  aggravate  ns  by 
their  incessant  impositions,  till  we 
are  constrained  to  commit  acts  of  vio- 
lence on  some  of  their  subjects, 
which  will  be  for  them  a  justifiable 
plea  for  taking  possession  of  the 
place. 

A  few  more  facts  in  support  of 
this  opinion,  and  I  will  leave,  with 
a  few  remarks  about  the  sch9o- 
ner: 

On  Sunday,  which  was  the  day 
following  the  day  after  the  first  brig 
anchored,  another  man-of-war,  the 
Water  Witch,  came  in  and  anchored 
there.  There  was  no  communica- 
tion with  the  shore  that  day  to  my 
knowledge.  From  what  1  could  see 
with  the  glass  I  thought  some  of  their 
boats  were  sounding  the  harbor. 
The  following  morning  the  schooner 
was  off  for  Sierra  Leone ;  and  six 
men-of-war  boats  soon  after  came  into 
the  river  in  successive  order.  Some 
went  to  Edina ;  some  went  to  Bex- 
iey ;  and  some  came  to  Bassa  Cove, 
Some  of  the  Lily's  officers  were 
among  these  that  visited  Bassa  Cove. 
I  introduced  the  subject  of  the  illegal 
seizure  or  capture  of  the  vessel ;  and 
thought  if  I  could  not  be  allowed  to 
go  on  board  to  give  explanation  rela- 
tive to  the  schooner,  I  might  venture 
to  do  so  on  shore.  But  1  soon  found 
that  the  officer  who  took  her  had 
made  up  a  false  tale  to  report  to  his 
commander,  as  I  expected :  for  not- 
withstanding three  Americans  were 
in  the  canoe  besides  the  Kroomeu,  all 
of  whom  testify  the  same  thing,  and 
we  who  were  spying  with  our  glasses 
could  almost  see  every  movement,  yet 
that  officer,  whoever  he  was,  declared 
to  his  commander  that  he  never  for- 
bade the  approach  of  the  canoe.  And 
moreover,  the  mate  of  the  schooner, 
after  his  escape,  upon  his  first 
arrival,  made  the  same  statement  that 
the  captain  and  these  men  made  before 


he  had  had  any  private  interview 
with  them. 

The  officers  with  whom  I  was  iil 
conversation,  said  repeatedly,  in  theil. 
presence  of  Messrs.  John  Hanson,-  "^ 
James  H.  Stevens,  S.  S.  Herring,: 
A.  W.  Gardiner,  and  a  number  more  ' 
besides  myself,  that  the  papers  and 
colors  under  which  my  vessel  sailed 
were  useless  and  illegal ;  because  the 
authority  that  granted  them  is  not 
recognized.  This  he  repeated  in  con« 
versation,  to  my  knowledge,  three 
times;  until  asked  by  the  officer  of 
the  Water  Witch,  whether  the  au- 
thoiity  of  the  colony  was  not  really 
recognized  to  his  certain  knowledge. 
About  this  time  it  was  brought  to  his 
mind  that  he  had  told  us  previously 
that  he  knew  nothing  about  these  co- 
lonies or  their  existence  before  he 
left  England;  and  that  he  was  direct 
from  England,  with  the  exception 
that  the  commander  had  had  an  inter- 
view with  Commander  Jones  at  the 
windward.  But  as  to  himself  he  ha^ 
no  knowledge  of  the  existence 
these  co'onies,  until  he  arrived 
here. 

Now  whence  could  he  have  pro- 
cured his  information  relative  to  the 
colonial  authority  not  being  recog- 
nized ?  He  did  not  learn  it  on  shore, 
for  he  had  just  landed.  He  knew 
nothing  about  it  when  he  left  home, 
and  thus  he  found  himself  brought 
into  straits  to  tell  where  he  got  his 
information  from,  and  was  forced  to 
retract,  so  far  as  to  deny  having  spo- 
ken positively,  but  said  it  was  his 
apprehension.  But  how  we  may  ac- 
count for  this  discrepancy,  I  cannot 
say  positively,  but  I  can  think,  and 
I  leave  others  to  think.  Nothing 
need  be  more  evident  to  me,  than 
this  information  was  received  about 
the  time  of  his  "  interview  with  the 
commander  at  the  windward."  And 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  this  information  was  intimately 
connected  with  instructions  that  were 
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iven  prior  to  coming  down  the  coast.  Ij 
0  that  it  seems  that  their  whole  ; 
curse  of  procedure  is  premedila-\] 
ei; — was  entered  upon  under  ad-,! 
ice;  and  arranged  for  the  accom-!i 
Iplishment  of  some  specific  object.      ' 

The  officers  asked  many  questions 
ibout  the  colony ;  its  limits  ;  the  line  ! 
lof  coast   it  embraces ;    the  relation 
this  place  sustains  to  Monrovia;  to  i 
the  United  States  ;  asked  whejher  we  |: 
had  the  United  States  flag  here,  and  ^ 
whether    allowed   to   use   it.      The  I 
gentleman  from  the  Lily   remarked  :. 
several  times,  "What  a  pleasant  place ' 
this  is !  how  desirable  a  situation  !  I 
Surely  you  have  little  sickness  here,  i 
How  superior  this  to  Ascension  !     I 
would  like  to  live  here  very  well."    I  j; 
told  him  we  were  very  well  satisfied  '] 
with  our  home,  and  would  feel  our-jj 
selves  a  happy  people  if  they  would  :| 
only  let  us  occupy  and  enjoy  it  unmo-  j' 
lested  :  which  excited  their  laughter  \[ 
very  much,  and  induced  them  to  re- : 
rlly  by  saying,    "That  all  this  would  ;. 
3lve  a  tendency  to  bring  about  abet- 
ter    understanding    between    Great 
Britain  and  the  colony.''  i 

I  mentioned  that  six  boats  came  ! 
in — some  of  these  came  for  water,  ■ 
others  for  vegetables  and  fish — one 
was  the  flag  boat  which  preceded,  I 
think,  the  one  in  which  the  two  com-  j 
manders   came   ashore.     The  com-  j 
manders  did  not  tarry  at   the  lower  i! 
settlements  long,  but  proceeded  to  | 
Bexley — returned    in   1>he  afternoon  ' 
and  went  on  board.     I  am  told  that 
they  were  both  very  civil  and  gen-  [ 
tlemanly.     The  commander  of  the , 
Water   Witch,  especially,  was  very  • 
highly  spoken  of  by  those  who  visit-  j 
ed  them.  '  I 

It  was  somethingquile  novel  with 
us  at  Bassa,  who  seldom  see  a  man- 
of-v?ar,  to  see  so  many  boats  in  our  i 
river  at  once,  and  for  commanding ' 
officers  to  manifest  so  much  interest  | 
for  our  colony  as  to  ascend  seven 
miles  to  visit  the  upper  settlements. 


EH^ 


As  to  my  schooner,  I  am  told  she 
is  sent  to.  Sierra  Leone,  of  course  it 
would  be  folly  to  take  her  to  Monro- 
via where  there  is  no  recognized  au- 
thority. Well,  then,  I  think  we  had 
as  well  make  wrapping  paper  of  our 
colonial  laws,  and  send  no  more  rep- 
resentatives to  make  laws  for  us,  if 
we  are  not  to  be  tried  by  them — if 
England  is  to  be  lawgiver. 

All  the  authority  used  in  our 
courts  too,  is  illegal,  for  our  courts 
are  instituted  by  this  same  authority 
that  is  not  recognized.  I  hope  Brit- 
ish subjects  will  remember  this,  and 
not  have  the  efi'rontery  to  seek  any 
redress  in  our  colony  (whether  the 
case  be  civil  or  criminal)  until  they 
recognize  the  authority  that  institu- 
ted these  courts  through  which  they 
seek  this  redress. 

Now  I  ask  the  question,  what 
chance  is  there  for  my  vessel  to  be 
cleared  at  Sierra  Leone,  even  were  it 
right  for  her  to  be  taken  there  ?  In 
the  first  place  they  forbid  the  cap- 
tain and  others  from  going  on  board, 
who  should  appear  as  evidences  in 
behalf  of  the  schooner,  and  who 
should  be  on  board  to  prevent  any 
thing  from  being  sm.uggled  on  board 
in  order  to  condemn  her.  Again,  it 
is  likely  that  some  of  the  very  things 
consumed  or  confiscated  by  that  offi- 
cer and  his  crew,  would  have  proven 
a  most  powerful  evidence  in  favor  of 
the  schooner. 

And  again,  can  we  doubt  for  a 
moment  that  a  man,  who  was  mean 
enough  to  try  and  bribe  my  mate  to 
tell  a  lie,  in  order  to  exonerate  him 
from  a  difficulty  in  which,  after  he 
had  got  sober,  he  found  his  ambition 
had  led  him,  would,  when  he  found 
the  vessel  in  his  own  hands,  and  no 
one  to  inform  on  him,  do  any  and 
every  thing  to  efl^ect  her  condemna- 
tion ? — this  is  too  evident  to  admit  of 
a  doubt. 

Again,  I  am  told  that  such  has 
become  the  desire  to  condemn  the 
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vessel  thus  taken  to  Sierra  Leone,  as 
that  the  most  dishonest  intrigues  are 
resorted  to  at  times  to  effect  this,  and 
that  by  some  of  whom  such  a  thing 
should  not  be  expected.  Mr.  Antho- 
ny W.  Gardiner,  who  left  this  place 
last  January  on  a  visit  to  Sierra 
Leone,  and  returned  a  few  weeks  ago, 
informs  us  for  a  fact,  that  on  the 
week  he  arrived  there,  they  put  a 
fellow  in  prison  for  conveying  slave 
irons  on  board  a  vessel  they  had  been 
trying  to  condemn  for  sometime  but 
could  'not  find  sufiicient  evidence. 
This  poor  fellow  had  to  bear  the 
blame,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  would 
not  have  derived  so  much  benefit 
from  her  condemnation,  (yet  he  bore 
the  blame.)  Now,  taking  these  things 
under  consideration,  would  it  not  be 
miraculous  for  her  to  escape  con- 
demnation, (should  they  consider 
themselves  justifiable  in  trying  her,) 
and  is  it  not  too  much  for  freemen  to 
be  thus  imposed  upon — to  labor  so 
bard  for  the  accumulation  of  pro- 


perty and  have  it  thus  confiscated  ?  _ 
had  nearly  all  the  trade  goods  I  posi 
sessed  on  board,  besides  some  freight 
to  Slnou  for  some  Americans  ;  but 
this  is  not  all,  I  have  thousands  of 
gallons  of  oil  at  the  leeward  which 
will  be  sold  to  the  first  English  ves- 
sel that  calls  there,  after  they  hear  of 
the  schooner's  capture,  and  as  soon 
as  the  oil  season  is  over  I  can  never 
get  it  in  afterward.  But  it  is  folly 
for  any  man  to  imagine  that  I  will 
suffer  my  property  to  be  thus  squan- 
dered without  seeking  and  having  re- 
dress, should  my  life  be  spared  long 
enough.  We  wish  those  who  are 
so  fond  of  falsely  styling  Liberians 
a  banditti  of  robbers,  and  take  de- 
light in  their  misrepresenting  our 
characters  in  England,  to  speak  now, 
and  do  too,  or  else  forever  hereafter 
hold  your  peace. 

Yours  truly, 
STEPHEN  A.  BENSON. 
Bassa  Cove, 

Grand  Bassa  county. 


ISttnarKs    en    t(ie    iirrcrlitns    jp;  sp  atcl)ts    from    iTilieria. 


By  the  arrival  of  the  "  California," 
at  Boston,  we  have  received  advices 
from  Liberia  up  to  the  20th  June, 
extracts  from  which  will  be  found  in 
the  preceding  pages.  The  absorb- 
ing topic  seems  to  have  been  the 
seizure  of  the  "  John  Seys,"  and  the 
various  considerations  growing  out 
of  it.  The  citizens  of  Liberia  were 
very  much  excited  by  what  they 
considered  a  wanton  outrage  upon 
the  property  of  one  of  their  citizens, 
and  also  upon  their  existence  as  a 
people. 

It  now  appears,  as  we  predicted  it 


would,  that  the  British  authorities 
pretend  that  the  "  John  Seys"  was 
seized  on  suspicion  of  her  being  a 
slaver.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to 
remark  on  the  extreme  unlikeliness 
of  this  story.  It  is  a  sheer  contri- 
vance to  shield  themselves  from  the 
censure  which  they  know  they  de- 
serve. There  is  not  the  shadow  of 
proof  that  they  had  any  such  sus- 
picion. Look  at  the  character  of  the 
men  on  board  of  the  "  Lily  "  as  given 
by  Dr.  Lugenbeel.  He  went  on 
board  after  they  had  taken  the  John 
Seys,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
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presentation  to  the  officers  about 
e  ownership  and  character  of  the 
Vessel.  But  he  found  it  utterly  use- 
ess,  owing  to  the  character  and  con- 
ition  of  the  men  on  board.  It  is 
erfectly  absurd  to  talk  of  such  men 
aving  suspicions.  They  were  in- 
fcapable  of  rising  to  that  dignity !  It 
js,  therefore,  utterly  useless  for  them 
to  attempt  to  gull  the  public  by  pre- 
tending that  they  suspected  the  "John 
Seys"  was  a  slaver.  They  might 
as  well  have  suspected  that  the  Rev. 
gentleman .  after  whom  she  was 
named  was  her  commander,  and  car- 
rying on  that  horrid  traffic  !  No  ! 
this  will  not  answer.  Still  less  can 
the  authorities  at  Sierra  Leone  justi- 
fy themselves  in  the  course  they 
have  pursued.  Nothing  could  be 
more  easy  than  to  ascertain  the  true 
Aaracter  of  the  John  Seys.  She 
was  known  all  along  the  coast — 
known  doubtless  to  the  very  men 
who  composed  the  court  at  Sierra 
Leone,  as  a  commercial  trader,  be- 
ing engaged  in  lawful  business,  and 
having  no  connection  with  the  slave 
trade,  or  even  with  the  slave  trading 
establishments. 

And  yet  we  learn,  indirectly,  that 
they  condemned  her  as  a  slaver ! 
Whether  this  is  certainly  known,  we 
cannot  ascertain  at  present ;  but  our 
opinion  is  that  they  would  condemn 
her,  as  the  only  means  in  their  power 
of  extricating  themselves  from  a 
most  odious  and  shameful  predica- 
ment. 

The  following  paragraph  has  gone 
the  rounds  of  the  papers,  on  what 
authority  we  know  not : 


*'  Explicit  instructions  are  said  to 
have  been  issued  by  Com.  Jones, 
amounting  to  an  assurance  that  the 
vessels  of  the  colonists  shall  be  free 
from  further  wanton  molestation." 

We  earnestly  hope  this  is  true. 
But  as  Governor  Roberts  makes  no 
mention  of  it,  we  fear  it  is  without 
sufficient  foundation. 

It  is  also  stated  that  regrets  have 
been  expressed  in  high  places,  at 
Sierra  Leone,  that  the  vessel  was 
seized  at  all.  We  think  this  a  more 
probable  story  than  the  other.  But 
if  they  really  did  regret  it  as  a  wrong 
done  to  an  unoffending  individual, 
and  to  the  commonwealth  of  Liberia, 
why  did  they  not  stop  there,  and  not, 
to  justify  the  perpetrators  of  the 
wrong,  go  on  to  add  "  insult  to  in- 
jury,'' and  do  all  in  their  power  to  fix 
on  Mr.  Benson  the  most  infamous 
character  in  the  universe  ?  It  wDl  be 
remembered  that  the  "  Lily"  is  the 
same  man-of-war  vhat  committed  the 
outrage  on  the  United  States  barque 
"  Madonna''  a  few  months  since. 
The  authorities  at  Sierra  Leone  knew 
this.  Do  they  intend  to  let  the  offi- 
cers of  this  same  ♦'  Lily"  (we  could 
mention  the  name  of  a  flower  that 
would  suit  her  character  better) 
go  on  committing  misdemeanors 
unrebuked,  and  "  of  justice  un- 
whipped  V 

AVe  shall  not  dwell  longer  on  this 
case  at  the  present  time.  We  trust 
our  readers  will  carefully  peruse  the 
preceding  statements.  We  shall 
wait  with  some  anxiety  to  know 
what  the  government  of  Great  Bri- 
tain will  do  in  the  premises;    and 


from  the  character  of  their  treatment 
of  this  "  palaver,"  we  shall  be  able 
to  understand  pretty  well  the  policy 
which  they  propose  to  adopt  with 
reference  to  the  future  existence  and 
prospects  of  Liberia. 

The  following  remarks  are  by  the 
editor  of  the  Liberia  Herald : 

"  The  captors  of  Benson^s  schoon- 
er have  sent  her  to  Sierra  Leone. 
They  say  she  is  a  bona  fide  prize  on 
two  grounds  :  first,  she  had  no  papers 
on  board ;  and,  secondly,  because  the 
flag  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  book 
of  national  flags  which  they  have  for 
their  guide.  Both  reasons  are  rot- 
ten, equally  so,  and  the  whole  afiair 
is  a  mean  insult  to  the  people  of  these 
colonies.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  ves- 
sel's papers  being  on  board  while  she 
is  in  harbor  unlading  or  receiving 
her  cargo  ?   And  as  to  the  flag,  the 
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vessel,  where  she  was,  wanted 
being  in  the  waters  of  the 
under  its  cognizance  and  amenabla 
to  its  laws.  The  right  to  punisljl 
such  an  insult  exists  in  every  peoli 
pie,  and  we  feel  confident  that  the 
insult  would  not  have  been  offered 
if  the  captors  had  not  been  assured 
of  our  feebleness.  It  will  be  a  capi- 
tal subject  for  the  prize  courts  to  ex- 
ercise their  wit  upon.  What  is  the 
charge  against  her?  Why,  she  had 
neither  papers  nor  flag.  How  is 
that  known  ?  We  searched  her.  By 
what  authority  ?  Was  she  not  in  the 
harbor  of  the  Liberian  colony,  under 
its  jurisdiction,  and  as  such  exempt 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other 
power  ?  The  very  act  of  search  was 
unlawful.  But  after  all  the  boasted 
philanthropy  of  the  da.y^might  makes 
right.'^ 


[For  the  African  Repository.] 

Uitflinia    in    Africa. 


Virginia  !  what  son  of  thine  but 
loves  thee  ?  Where  e'er  he  is,  he  re- 
members thy  people,  and  cares  for 
thy  character.  Thou  hast  a  name  in 
the  Union  great  and  worthy.  Thou 
hast  stood  forth  in  the  time  of  peril 
for  human  rights,  and  expended  thy 
money  and  blood  to  seicure  the  bless- 
ings of  freedom.  Not  only  for  thy 
sons  and  daughters  hast  thou  cared, 
but  thou  hast  been  foremost  in  acting 
that  the  freed  African  within  thy  ju- 
risdiction might  enjoy  his  freedom. 
In  1 800  thy  voice  was  uttered,  ask- 
ing of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  whether  that  class  of  persons 
might  not  have  a  part  of  the  south- 


western territory  appropriated  for 
their  settlement,  where  they  might 
enjoy  their  freedom.  When  it  was 
thought  not  expedient  to  grant  this 
request,  in  1804,  through  the  same 
channel,  the  President  was  inquired 
of  whether  the  treaty  making  power 
could  not  be  used  with  Spain  to  ob- 
tain from  her  a  portion  of  her  terri- 
tory, on  the  south  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  same  purpose.  When 
that  measure  did  not  carry,  in  1816, 
you  requested  of  the  President  to 
instruct  the  minister  at  London  to 
obtain  permission  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment to  have  the  free  blacks  taken 
to  Sierra  Leone.     When  denied  of 
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this  prospect  of  bettering  their  con-  I 
dition,  thy  citizens  have  nobly  aided  j 
jn  forming  and  sustaining  the  Ameri- ' 
«an   Colonization   Society,  to    take 
them   away  to  the  western  coast  of; 
Africa.      There   Liberia   has   risen,  I 
and   is  rising  in  beauty  and  strength  \ 
as  a  Republic,  moulded  after  thine  \ 
own   institutions,  and   those  of  thy  j 
sister  States,     Thou  hast  done  well  \ 
in  every  part  of  thy  "■  dominion"  in  ' 
this  cause.     The  increase,  and  the 
present  number  of  thy  free  blacks,  i 
with  the  increased  disposition  of  thy  | 
citizens  to  set  their  slaves  free,  still  i 
urge  thee  on  to  this   course  of  hu-  i 
manity   and    benevolence.     It   is   a 
charity  that  benefits  Africa — the  free  : 
blacks — the  slave — and  the  master. 
And  thou  art  able,  and  it  is  thy  cha- 
racter to  show  thine  ability  in  doing 
more  nobly  and  effectually  in  this 
kind  of  good  deeds.     Thy  daughter, 
Kentucky,   is    about  finishing    the 
raising  of  $5,000  to  purchase  forty 
miles   on  the  coast,  with  the  same 
t^^istance  interior,  within  the  territo- 
tw*ial  limits  of  Liberia,  for  her  8,000 
free  blacks.     Cannot  the  mother  rise 
in  her  greater  strength,  and  send  an 
agent  through  her  bounds  to  collect 
S5,000,  to  enable  the  American  Col- 
onization Society  to  purchase  Nefou, 


or  some  other  tract  within  the  limits 
of  Liberia,  now  owned  by  the  na- 
tives ?  Or  pay  over  85,000,  and  have 
some  tract  already  purchased,  appro- 
priated to  Virginia,  and  be  called 
Virginia?  As  many  of  thy  citizens 
are  every  year  setting  free  iheir 
slaves  to  go  to  Liberia,  and  as  many 
of  the  free  blacks  should  go  there,  • 
all  right  appeals,  which  are  great, 
and  numerous,^  and  powerful,  can 
then  be  brought  to  this  definite 
point: — Go,  and  dwell  in  Virginia 
in  Jifrica.  The  American  Coloni- 
zation Society  can  use  the  money  to 
purchase  other  territory,  yet  to  be 
bought  of  the  natives,  should  you 
take  some  already  purchased.  Let 
this  plan  be  executed,  and  Virginia 
will  have  a  Virginia  in  Africa  in  that 
day  when  Africa  will  exhibit  a  free 
and  independent  republic  with  States, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and 
the  like  names  dear  to  American  citi- 
zens. Virginia  can  accomplish  this 
scheme.  Brother  Virginian,  as  you 
read  this,  have  you  not  concluded  it 
can  be  done  ?  Yes,  and  you  are 
ready  to  give.  Let  an  agent  make 
a  personal  appeal,  and  my  opinion  of 
the  "Old  Dominion"  will  be  found 
to  be  correct. 

A  VIRGINIAN. 


<Slnnual  iHcctinfi  of  tl)c   iHossocl)usctt3  Colonijat'ion  ^ocidi). 

The  Massachusetts  Colonization  Society  held  its  Fourth  Annual  Meetino;,  for  the 
transaction  of  business,  at  the  Society's  Oifice,  on  Wednesday,  May  23,  at  12  o'clock 
at  noon  ;  Albert  Feari.vg,  Esq..  in  the  chair.  Letters  were  read  from  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Burgess  and  Capt.  Benj.  Whipple,  declining  re-election.  The  following 
officers  were  then  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : 


president: 
Hon.   DANIEL    WALDO. 


vice    presidents: 


Rev.  LEONARD  WOODS,  D.  D. 
Rev.  E.  S.  GANNETT,  D.  D., 
Hon.  SIMON  GREENLEAF, 
R.  A.  CHAPMAN,  Esq., 


Rev.  WILLIAM  M.  ROGERS, 
Rev.  WILLIAM  HAGUE, 
Rev.  CHARLES  BROOKS, 
Rev.  B.  B.  EDWARDS,  D.  D. 


b<^^. 
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8ECR£TART      AND     GENERAL     AGENT: 

Rev.  JOSEPH  TIIACY. 

treasurer: 

ELIPHALET  KIMBALL,  Esq. 

auditor: 

JAMES  BUTLER,  Esq. 


managers: 


T.  R.  MARVIN,  Esq., 
JAMES  HAY  WARD,  Esq., 
JAMES  C.  DUNN,  Esq., 
Dr.  ABRAHAM  R.  THOMPSON. 


Ret.  EBENEZER  BURGESS,  D.  D., 
Rev.  G.  W.  BLAGDEN, 
Dr.  J.  V.  C.  SMITH, 
HENRY  EDWARDS,  Esq., 
ALBERT  FEARING,  Esq., 

The  Treasurer's  account  was  received,  and  referred  to  the  Board  of  Managers. 
Adjourned,  to  meet  at  the  Central  Church,  at  3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for  public  exercises. 

Afternoon. — Met  according  to  adjournment ;  the  Hon.  Simon  Greeni.eaf,  Vice 
President,  in  the  chair. 

The  Annual  Report  was  read,  and,  on  motion  of  the  Rev.  B.  B.  Edwards,  D.  D^ 
seconded  by  Mr.  Oliver  Parsons,  was  accepted,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  under  the 
direction  of  the  managers. 

After  remarks  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Brooks,  on  motion  of  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Pinnet, 
of  Philadelphia,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  D.  L.  Carroll,  D.  D.,  of  New  York,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  success  of  our  cause,  for  the  past  and  in  preceding  years,  as  de- 
veloped in  the  Report  just  read,  demands  sincere  gratitude  to  God,  and  should  eu' 
courage  its  friends  to  renewed  and  increased  efforts.  1 

Resolved,  That  the  objects  of  the  American  Colonization  Society  have  never  beetf 
changed ;  and  that  the  strongest  arguments  may  be  urged  in  its  favor,  from  its  bene- 
ficial influences,  political,  commercial,  philanthropic  and  religious. 

On  motion  of  me  Rev.  R.  A.  Miller,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  pastors,  throughout  the  State,  friendly  to  African  Colonization,  be 
requested,  if  in  their  judgment  it  is  expedient,  to  take  zp  collections  in  behalf  of  this 
Society,  on  or  near  the  anniversary  of  our  national  independence. 

The  Society  then  adjourned. 


/tfutti)  ^nnuol  IJfport  of  V)t  iSossarljusttts  Colonijotion  5-0ciftt). 


The  Massachusetts  Colonization 
Society  was  organized  May  26, 
1841.  At  the  close  of  the  first  year 
of  its  existence,  the  managers  had 
nothing  to  report,  except  their  fruit- 
less endeavors  to  fill  the  office  of 
corresponding  secretary  and  gene- 
ral agent.  Individual  friends  of 
the  cause  had  forwarded  something 
through  other  channels  to  the  Pa- 
rent Society ;  but  the  amount  is  not 
known. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  1842,  a 


secretary  and  general  agent  was 
elected.  Early  in  August,  an  office 
was  opened  for  the  transaction  of 
business.  At  the  anniversary  in 
1843,  we  were  able  to  report  that  we 
had  raised  funds  to  the  amount  of 
$735  96 ;  and  that  other  funds  had 
been  contributed  in  this  State  and 
received  by  the  Parent  Society  with- 
out passing  through  our  treasury,  to 
the  amount  of  $1,088  17;  making 
a  total  of  $1,824  13.  The  Parent 
Society  also  received  $203  50 


J 
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African  Repository;  making  a 
total  income,  to  the  cause  of  coloni- 
zation, of  $2,027  63.  For  want  of 
funds,  the  annual  report  Avas  only 
published  in  the  African  Reposi- 
tory. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  May, 
1844,  we  reported  that  tlie  Parent 
Society  had  rfceived  from  us. 
and  other  sources  in  Massaciui.=etts', 
$1,830  07;  collected  heie,  but  not 
reraitit-d,  S440  20;  receipts  of  the 
Parent  Society  for  tlie  Repository, 
$393  25;  total  amount  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, $2,663  52. 

During  the  year  now  ending,  the 

receipts  of  this  Society  have    been 

$5,143;  donations  made  directly  to 

the  Parent  Society,  from  this  Stale, 

$425  35;    total    of    donations   and 

subscriptions,  $5,568  35;    receipts 

for  the   African   Repository,   8456; 

total  of  receipts  from  Massachusetts. 

$6,024  35.     And    future   donations 

have  been  secured,  one  quarter  part 

^f  them  in  pledges  of  definite  sums, 

■o  the  amount  of  nearly  $1,000. 

~    This    increased  prosperity  is    the 

result   of  several   causes,   some   of 

which  it  may  be  well  to  mention. 

1.  The  first  is  a  more  efficient 
system  of  agencies. 

Just  before  the  commencement  of 
the  year,  the  Rev.  Dr.  'I'enney,  was 
permitted,  by  his  own  healih  and  that 
of  his  family,  to  resume  his  labors 
in  various  parts  of  the  Stviie  ;  and 
they  have  tieen  continued,  wiih  very 
little  interruption,  to  the  present  time. 
He  has  collecied  funds  in  more  than 
seventy  towns  or  parislies,  many  of 
which  have  been  repeatedly  visited. 
In  consequence  of  his  labors,  nearly 
thirty  pastors  and  others  have  been 
made  life  members  of  this  or  tlie 
Parent  Society  ;  and  funds,  not  yet 
paid  in,  have  been  pledged,  to  the 
amount  of  more  than  $500. 

Capt.  George  Baiker,  after  labor- 
ing as  an  agent   a  few   days,   soon 
after  the  last  annual  meeting,  was  ne- 
18 


cessarilyabsenttill  Decembers,  when 
he  commenced  his  agency  in  Boston 
and  vicinity.  His  labors  were  con- 
tinued to  March  4,  during  which 
time  he  collected  $702  07.  Had  he 
been  allowed  to  complete  his  col- 
lections, there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  amount  would  have  been 
nearly  or  quite  doubled.  But  his 
servicfs  seemed  to  be  still  more 
necessary  in  New  York.  He  accord- 
in<;ly  engaged  in  the  service  of  that 
sficiety,  where  he  has  since  labored 
with  very  gratifying  success. 

2.  The  (1(  finite  and  encouraging 
accounts  fiom  Liberia,  given  in  the 
annual  report  of  last  year,  and  in 
other  publications,  have  contributed 
to  our  success.  Of  that  report, 
1,500  copies  were  printed:  nearly  all 
of  which  have  been  judiciously  dis- 
tributed in  this  State.  The  more  im- 
portant portions  of  it  were  also  pub- 
lished in  the  African  Repository  for 
September,  and  some  of  its  statistics 
have  appeared  in  many  of  the  news- 
papers. The  Repository,  circulating 
in  increased  numbers  for  the  last  two 
years,  has  added  its  influence.  The 
authentic  information  thus  diffused, 
of  palpable  good  occomplished,  and 
of  extensive  fields  for  useful  labors, 
open  and  inviting,  has  begun  to  pro- 
duce something  of  its  appropriate 
effect. 

3.  We  have  also  derived  advan- 
tnge  from  the  termination  of  all  dif- 
ficulties between  Colonization  Socie- 
ties and  Boards  of  Missions. 

In  Ijiberia  Proper,  and  among  the 
allied  tribes,  the  Meihodist,  Baptist 
and  Presbyterian  Missions  are  labor- 
in?  without  obstruction,  and  with 
encouraging  success.  No  contro- 
versy is  known  to  exist  between  the 
missionaries  and  the  Liberian  authori- 
ties, or  between  the  Boards  that  em- 
ploy them  and  the  Colonization  So- 
ciety. For  the  Maryland  colony  at 
Cape  Palmas,  wc  are  in  no  degree  re- 
sponsible, as  it  is  a  distinct  republic, 
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having  no  politiral  connection  with  \\ 
us,  and  under  the  patronage  of  the  jj 
Maryland     Colonization      Society,  ' 
•which  is  not  auxiliary  to  the  Ameri-|' 
can.     Still,  it  may  be  well  to  slate  [ 
that  the  last  difficulty  between  that  i 
government  and  any  Board  of  Mis-jj 
sions  is  fully  settled.     The  Report  j[ 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Board  of 
Missions,  for  the  year  1844,  says  : — 
"The  relations  between  the  colonists 
and  the  missionaries  at  Cape  Palmas, 
during  .the  year  past,  appear  to  have 
been  of  a  friendly  character ;  and  as 
the  desire  of  the  latter  to  promote,  so 
far  as  in  them  lies,  the  moral   and 
religious   interests  of  the  colonists, 
becomes  more  and  more  ajjparent,  it 
is  believed  that  no  obstacles  to  the 
beneficial   influence   of  the  mission 
will  be  interposed." 

Of  the  complaints  of  individual 
missionaries,  in  their  private  corres- 
pondence, against  the  conduct  of  emi- 
grants in  whose  neighborhood  they 
reside,    we    have    heard    but    little 
during  the  year;    but  doubtless  such 
complaints  are  made,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  made.     The  pastors  of 
the  best  churches  in  New  England 
have  frequent  reason  to  complain  that 
their  comfort  is  disturbed  and  their 
usefulness  impet'ed,  by  the  inconsis- 
tencies of  Christians,  and  the  bad  in- 
fluence of  worldly  men.  In  a  commu- 
nity of  lately  emancipated  and  very 
imperfectly  educated  slaves,  and  oth- 
ers whose  opportunities  for  improve- 
ment have  been  not  much  superior 
to  theirs,  such  grounds  for  complaint 
must  be  still  more  numerous.     The 
white   missionary,  worn   down  with 
labor,  debilitated  by  the  climate,  with  :' 
nerves   made   irritable  by  the  corst 
fever,  disconsolate,  perhaps,  from  the  ;^ 
inroads   of  death   upon  his  family,  / 
harassed   with  anxiety,  often  disap- I 
pointed   in  his   fondest   hopes — for  ; 
all  these  trials  attend  even  a  success-  ■ 
ful  mission  in  such  a  country — the  ,1 
sphite  missionary,  thus  afHicted,must  11 


be  expected  to  seek  relief  by  impart^ 
ing  the  story  of  his  trials  to  sympa- 
thizing friends  at  home.  It  would 
be  cruel  to  deny  him  that  solace.  ■' 
Such  natural  complainings  will  doubt-; 
less  still  continue  to  be  written  and- 
uttered,  and  will  produce  some  effect, 
both  on  feeble  and  on  hostile  minds; 
but  candid  and  sensible  people  will 
know  how  to  appreciate  them,  and 
they  Avill  do  little  injury.  Mean- 
while, we  have  profited,  and  shall 
continue  to  profit,  by  the  cessation 
of  all  difficulties  between  Coloni- 
zation Societies  and  Missionary 
Boards. 

4.  The  bearings  of  colonization 
on  the  evangelization  of  Africa  have 
come  to  be  better  understood.  Among 
the  means  of  information  on  this 
subject,  we  may  mention  "  A  His- 
torical Examination  of  the  state  of 
society  in  Western  Africa,  as  formed 
by  Paganism  and  Muhammedanism, 
slavery,  tlie  slave  trade,  and  piracy; 
and  of  the  remedial  influence  of 
Colonization  and  Missions."  This 
"Examination"  was  published  by 
the  Board  of  Managers  last  autumn, 
in  a  pamphlet  of  40  pages.  It  gives 
the  principal  facts  in  the  moral  his- 
tory of  that  part  of  the  world,  from 
the  earliest  notice  of  Guinea  by  the 
Arabian  geographers,  in  the  tenth 
century,  to  the  present  time;  includ- 
ing the  numerous  efTorts  that  have 
been  made  to  plant  missions  in  that 
dark  region,  by  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, from  the  year  1482  to  1723,  and 
by  Protestants  of  various  commu- 
nions, from  1736  to  1844,  with  their 
results  ;  showing,  by  the  experience 
of  four  centuries,  the  importance  of 
Christian  colonies  of  colored  men, 
in  order  to  the  conversion  and  civili- 
zation of  Africa. 

Of  this  work  the  managers  have 
published  fcnr  editinns,  amounting 
to  3,500  copies,  nearly  all  of  which 
have  been  carefully  distributed  in 
this  and   other  States ;    and  it  has 
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been  copied  almost  entire  into  seve- 
ral periodicals,  so  that  its  whole  cir- 
culation has  probably  amounted  to 
10,000  copies. 

5.  We  have  derived  important  ad- 
vantage from  the  extrication  of  the 
Society  from  the  false  position  which 
it  had  been  made  to  occupy  in  many 
minds,  in  respect  to  slavery. 

The  ('olonizaiion  Society  is  not, 
in  its  nature,  its  design,  or  its  legiti- 
mate operation,  the  antagonist  or  the 
rival  of  any  other  form  of  effort  for 
the  benefit  of  any  portion  of  the 
human  race.  There  is  no  good 
reason  why  it  ■should  be  brought  into 
collision  with  any  other  Society.  Its 
state  of  controversy  with  societies 
instituted  to  promote  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  has  been  an  artificial  evil, 
unjustifiably  produced,  and  injurious- 
ly prolonged.  In  stating  the  origin 
of  this  warfare,  we  shall  only  give 
information,  of  which  many  intelli- 
gent men  have  avowed  their  want. 
■^  It  commenced  by  an  attack  on  the 
|;^Society  and  its  founders  and  friends, 
by  William  L.  Garrison,  soon  after 
the  establishment  of  his  Liberator, 
and  by  the  publication,  about  the 
same  time,  of  his  "Thoughts  on 
Colonization."  His  avowed  pur- 
pose was,  not  to  reform  the  Coloni- 
zation Society,  but  to  destroy  it ;  and 
at  a  later  day  he  boasted  that  he  had 
destroyed  it.  In  the  "  Thoughts  on 
Colonization,"  the  worst  of  princi- 
ples and  motives  were  ascribed  to  the 
Society,  its  founders,  and  its  officers. 
How  far  he  deceived  himself  into  the 
belief  of  his  own  representations,  we 
have  no  inclination  to  inquire.  We 
only  state  the  fact,  that  his  pretended 
quotations  from  the  documents  of 
the  Society  are  in  the  highest  de- 
gree garbled,  unfair  and  deceptive, 
and  worthy  of  no  confidence  wiiat- 
ever.  By  applying  to  one  subject 
what  the  Society  had  said  of  another ; 
by  giving  a  part  of  a  sentence  as  if 
it  were  the  whole,  and  other  similar 
arts,  he  constructed  apparent  docu- 
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jl  mentary  proofs  of  the  truth  of  his 
|,  accusations.     Up  to  that  time  he  had 
been  rather  favorably  known  to  the 
religious  community  in  the  northern 
States.     Very  few  suspected  that  he 
would  quote  unfairly  ;  and  still  fewer 
had  the  means  of  comparing  his  pro- 
fessed quotations  with  the  documents 
from    which   he   professed    to   take 
;:  them.     The  favor,  too,  with  which 
:i  many  regarded  his  new  enterprise, 
,1  led  them  to  adopt  his  views  of  colo- 
ii  nization  the  more  readily.     The  So- 
,j  ciety  felt  constrained  to  take  the  field 
I'  in  self-defence,  and  thus  the  parties 
i!  were  brought  into   controversy  with 
each  other.     Meanwhile,  the  country 
became  agitated  on    the   subject  of 
slavery.    Numbers,  on  awaking  from 
their  long  sleep,  seeing  two  combat- 
ants in  the  field,  and  learning  that 
one   of  them  was   "  Anti-Slavery," 
readily  inferred  that  the  other  must 
be   "Pro-Slavery."      The    excite- 
ment  increased.     Politicians — dem- 
agogues,  rather — attempted  to  take 
advantage   of  it.     Public   meetings, 
and  even  mobs  of  men,  who  never 
cared    for    colonization    before    or 
since,  and  who  then  knew  nothing 
of  it,   except   that  certain   men  op- 
posed  it,  passed   resolutions    in  its 
favor,  and  thus  confirmed  good  men 
in  their  prejudices  against  it. 

Early  in  the  progress  of  this  con- 

1  troversy,  a  public  debate  was  held  in 

I  Park  street  meeting-house.     In  the 

I  opinion  of    the    members    of    that 

J  church,  that  debate  was  conducted  in 

a  style  and  spirit  utterly  unfit  to  be 

used  in  any  house  of  worship.  They 

I  therefore  resolved  to  exclude,  in  fu- 

1  ture,  all  discussions  on  Abolition  or 

j  Colonization  from  their  house.    For 

i similar   reasons,    the   same    course 

1  was  pursued  by  the    greater  part  of 

I  the  churches  ;  while  many  of  the  re- 

I  mainder  had  embraced   the  views  of 

Mr.    Garrison.     Thus    the    Society 

was    excluded    from    nearly  every 

pulpit  in  Massachusetts. 

From  this   complication   of  diffi- 
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culties  we  are  at  length  extiicated. 
From  the  commencement  of  our  ac- 
tive operations,  we  have  resolutely 
acted  on  the  principle,  that  opposing 
the  efforts  of  others  for  the  benefit 
of  the  colored  people  is  no  part  of  our 
work.  Even  if  we  deem  some  of 
those  efforts  injudicious  in  their  plan, 
and  injurious  in  their  operation,  it  is 
not  our  business  as  a  Society  to  op- 
pose them.  While  we  ask  the  privi- 
lege of  doing  good  in  what  appears 
to  us  the  best  way,  we  readily  con- 
cede the  same  privilege  to  others, 
leaving  them  to  bear  the  responsi- 
bility for  their  own  doings.  "When 
attacks  have  been  made  on  coloniza- 
tion, we  have  endeavored  to  repel 
them  promptly  and  effectually.  But 
in  such  cases  we  have  carefully  con- 
fined ourselves  to  the  defensive  ;  and 
when  assailants  have  laid  themselves 
open  to  retaliatory  attacks  on  their 
own  systems,  we  have  abstained 
from  availing  ourselves  of  their  in- 
discretion. By  steadily  adhering  to 
this  policy  for  a  course  of  years,  we 
have  at  length  made  our  true  posi- 
tion to  be  understood.  It  is  now 
generally  seen  and  admitted,  tha 
none  who  desire  theaboliiion  of  sla- 
very, have  any  good  reason  for  op- 
posing us.  The  war  is  at  an  end ; 
and  (luring  the  year  we  have  received 
aid  from  not  a  few  who  were  former- 
ly reckoned  among  our  opponents. 
Our  agent,  Dr.  Tenney,  has  found 
access  to  more  pulpits  than  he  has 
been  able  to  occupy.  In  his  judg- 
ment, another  suitable  agent  might 
have  found  full  employment,  in  con- 
gregations where  he  would  have  been 
welcome.  And  we  invite  particular 
and  gratei'ul  attention  to  the  fact,  that 
in  no  instance  has  the  peace  of  any 
church  or  society  been  disturbed  by 
our  operations  ;  and  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  in  many  instances 
they  have  exerted  a  derided  in- 
fluence, though  silently  and  indirect- 
ly, of  a  contrary  character. 


6.  In  this  connection  it  would  be 
unjust  as  well  as  ungrateful  not  to  -i 
mention  the  liberality  of  a  few  distin- 
guished friends.  We  have  received 
from  the  Hon.  Daniel  Waldo,  of 
Worcester,  SI, 000;  from  his  two 
sisters,  $500  each  ;  and  from  •«  a 
gentleman  in  Hampshire  County," 
$500  ;  making  $'i,500  from  four  do- 
nors. These  sums  were  all  given 
for  the  purchase  of  territory  in  Af- 
rica, and  have  been  remitted  to  the 
Parent  Society  for  that  purpose. 

Our  expenditure  for  agencies  the 
past  year,  including  the  secretary's 
salary,  has  been  about  $1,300.  For 
the  year  to  come,  and  perhaps  still 
longer,  a  judicious  economy  will  re- 
quire it  to  be  increased  rather  than 
diminished.  If  our  whole  field  could 
have  been  as  thor  )ughly  cultivated 
the  past  year  as  some  parts  of  it  have 
been,  it  is  a  moderate  estimate  to  say 
that  our  receipts  would  have  been 
twice  as  great.  And  it  seems  a  duty 
to  keep  up  a  vigorous  system  of^^j 
agencies,  till  the  claims  of  cnloniza-HP 
tion  have  been  brought  distinctly 
and  intelligibly  before  the  minds  of 
the  whole  gwing  population  of  this 
commonwealth.  When  this  has 
been  done  so  effectually  that  those 
who  think  well  of  our  enterprise  will 
remember  and  aid  us  without  solici- 
tation, we  may  dispense  with  agen- 
cies. 

Meanwhile,  we  hope  our  decided 
and  well-informed  friends,  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  State,  will  do  what 
they  canto  relieve  us  of  this  expense. 
We  hope  that  many  pastors  will 
bring  the  subject  before  their  con- 
gregations, and  take  up  collections. 
There  is  an  appropriateness  in  doing 
it  about  the  lime  of  the  anniversary 
of  our  national  ind  pendence.  The 
thoughts  which  then  occupy  all 
minds  more  or  less,  are  favorable  to 
acts  of  generosity  towards  a  rising 
republic.  Gratitude  for  our  own 
freedom  prompts  us  to  remember  the 
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slave  whom  our  bounty  may  eman- 
cipate. And  there  is  something  ani- 
mating in  the  thought  that  we  may 
give,  while  thousands  of  kindred 
spirit  are  giving  for  the  same  object. 
That  season,  too,  is  probably  as  free 
as  any  that  can  be  selected,  from 
other  applications.  In  some  cases, 
however,  it  may  be  advisable  to 
transfer  the  collection  to  some  other 
day. 

Individual  friends,  of  either  sex, 
may  easily  render  us  important  aid, 
by  diffusing  information  and  collect- 
ing funds  in  their  own  immediate 
neighborhoods.  A  gentleman  or  lady 
who  collects  and  forwards  to  us 
twenty-five  or  fifty  dollars,  not  only 
saves  us  a  sum  equal  to  the  salary  of 
an  agent  while  raising  that  amount, 
but  also  leaves  the  agent  at  liberty  to 
raise  an  equal  or  perhaps  a'greater 
amount  elsewhere  ;  so  that,  while  we 
are  obliged  to  employ  agents  at  all, 
the  pecuniary  advantage  of  raising 
funds  by  the  voluntary  efforts  of  in- 
ra.  dividuals,  rather  than  by  the  visit 
^^  of  an  agent,  is  equal  to  the  whole 
amount  thus  raised. 

Of  the  mode  of  proceeding  best 
adapted  to  each  place,  our  friends  re- 
siding there  are  the  best  judges.  In 
some  places,  it  may  be  advisable  to 
form  auxiliaries.  In  others,  a  few 
friends  may  meet  and  agree  to  act  in 
concert,  without  a  formal  organiza- 
tion. In  others  still,  a  single  indi- 
vidual, self-moved,  will  prove  the 
most  efficient  agency. 

With  the  aid  afforded  in  these  and 
similar  modes,  we  may  hope  that 
our  receipts  will  not  fall  off  for  the 
year  to  come,  even  if  we  should  re- 
ceive no  large  donations,  such  as  have 
swelled  the  amount  for  the  year  now 
closing.  We  hope,  however,  that 
the  liberal  will  not  cease  to  devise 
liberal  things,  and  that  many,  whom 
the  Great  Dispenser  of  wealth  has 
made  responsible  for  its  judicious 
employment   in    promoting  human 


welfare,  will  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nities for  doing  good,  which  our  en- 
terprise presents.  Of  the  intentions 
of  some,  we  have  already  been  in- 
formed. «  •  • 

Sometime  last  summer,  a  gentle- 
man of  New  York  offered  to  be  one 
of  fifteen  who  would  give  $1,000, 
each,  to  complete  the  purchase  of 
the  whole  sea-board  of  Liberia — an 
object  which  is  indispensable  to  the 
entire  and  permanent  exclusion  of 
the  slave  trade,  the  uniform  adminis- 
tration of  the  revenue  laws,  and  the 
highest  good,  both  of  the  emigrant 
and  the  native  population, and  which 
cannot  be  delayed,  without  danger 
that  some  portions  of  the  coast  will 
pass  into  foreign  and  unfriendly 
hands.  It  was  thought  that  $  1 5,000, 
in  addition  to  the  means  that  might 
be  derived  from  other  sources,  would 
be  sufficient  to  meet  the  expense  of 
the  purchase.  The  subscriptions  to 
this  fund  now  amount  at  least  to 
$10,000,  of  which  $2,500,  sub- 
scribed in  this  State,  and  some  other 
portions,  have  been  paid;  but  a  large 
part  remains  contingent  on  the  filling 
up  of  the  subscription.  We  confi- 
dently expect  that  the  whole  amount 
will  be  raised  ;  but  in  order  to  do  it, 
very  possibly  some  of  our  wealthy 
and  liberal  friends  in  this'State  may- 
be obliged  to  subscribe  for  some  of 
the  last  thousands,  and  thus  bind  the 
bargain  with  former  subscribers. 

The  receipts  of  the  Parent  Society 
for  the  year  1844,  exceeded  those  of 
the  previous  year  by  the  sum  of 
$1,096  17;  and  the  present  year 
promises  a  much  larger  increase. 
The  New  York  State  Society,  under 
the  able  and  energetic  administration 
of  its  present  secretary,  is  fast  recov- 
ering from  its  depression.  Its  in- 
come for  the  vear  just  ended,  was 
$5,751  93,  bei'ng  $2,707  27  greater 
than  the  previous  year.  The  Penn- 
sylvania Society  is  believed  to  be 
equally  prosperous.     The  Societies 
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in  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Mississippi,  are  acting 
with  increased  vigor  ;  those  of  Ten- 
nessee, Louisiana,  and  Missouri, 
whiich  had  become  inactive,  have 
been  re-organized.*  A  State  Socie- 
ty has  been  formed  in  Illinois,  and 
agents  have  been  appointed  for  Vir- 
ginia, Alabama,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and 
Vermont,  and  have  entered  upon 
their  labors. 

The  condition  of  Liberia  remains 
nearly  the  same  as  last  year,  though 
some  important  changes  have  been 
in  prospect. 

The  old  difficulties  with  the  Brit- 
ish government,  growing  out  of  the 
seizure  of  certain  goods,  valued  at 
about  $300,  which  had  been  landed 
by  a  British  subject  in  violation  of 
the  revenue  laws,  have  been  revived, 
in  a  form  somewhat  threatening ;  but 
as  that  government  shows,  on  the 
whole,  a  friendly  disposition,  and  ap- 
pears not  inclined  to  push  matters 
rashly  to  a  crisis,  and  as  its  late  ac- 
tion is  evidently  founded  on  a  mis- 
apprehension of  some  important  facts, 
we  hope  for  an  amicable  and  honor- 
able adjustment. 

The  chiefs  of  Little  Bassa  have 
agreed  to  sell  the  remaining  part  of 
their  territory,  which  gives  us  an  un- 
interrupted line  of  coast  from  the  St. 
Paul's  river  to  the  St.  John's,  inclu- 
sive. The  chiefs  of  New  Sesters, 
■where  is  the  only  slave  factory  re- 
maining on  the  300  miles  of  coast 
which  we  hope  to  possess,  have 
found  that  the  slave  trade  is  depopu- 
lating their  country,  and  rendering 
them  unable  to  defend  themselves 
against  the  surrounding  tribes.  They, 
theiefore,  about  the  beginning  of 
December,  expressed  the  wish  that 
the  Liberian  government  would  pui- 
chase  their  country.  A  commission- 
er was  sent  to  treat  with  them,  but 


the  slave  traders  managed  so  as  to 
defeat  the  negotiation.  Gov.  Rob- 
erts, however,  still  expected  soon  to 
efTect  the  purchase. 

Attempts  have  been  made,  by  the 
New  Sesters  slave  traders,  to  re-es- 
tablish the  trade  among  the  allied 
tribes  which  have  abolished  it  by 
treaty.  By  the  agency  of  a  few 
Kroomen  in  their  service,  they 
opened  factories  among  the  Dey  peo- 
ple atDigby,near  Little  Cape  Mount 
— a  place  where  the  factories  had 
been  broken  up  and  the  traffic  sup- 
pressed by  Mr.  Ashmun,  in  1825. 
The  marshal  of  Liberia  was  sent, 
with  a  suitable  force,  to  apprehend 
them,  and  break  up  their  establish- 
ment. The  traders,  hearing  of  his 
approach,  escaped,  with  nearly  all 
their  effects.  But  instead  of  quitting 
the  country,  one  of  them  opened 
another  factory  in  the  same  neigh- 
borhood. Learning  this  fact.  Gov- 
ernor Roberts  sent  an  embassy  to  the 
kings  and  chiefs  of  the  Deys,  re- 
quiring them  to  deliver  up  the  offen- 
der according  to  treaty.  The  kings 
acknowledged  their  obligation,  and 
apologized  for  what  had  been  done  ; 
but  before  there  was  time  to  deliver 
up  the  trader,  he  made  his  escape, 
leaving  four  boys,  whom  he  had 
bought,  in  his  factory.  These  boys 
were  readily  given  up,  and  have  been 
placed  in  Liberian  families.  The 
kings  renewed  their  engagement, 
never  to  allow  the  slave  trade  to  be 
revived  in  their  territory,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  by  their  own 
people  or  by  foreigners. 

These  events  are  important,  as 
tliey  prove  that  the  exclusion  of  the 
slave  trade  from  that  coast  is  the 
effect  of  the  present  and  constantly 
exerted  influence  of  the  people  and 
government  of  Liberia,  and  not  of 
any  change  which  has  come  over  the 


*  Since  this  Report  was  presented,  the  New  Hampshire  Colonization  Society  has  also 
been  re-organized  with  encouraging  prospects. 
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.jiatives,  independently  of  coloniza- 
tion. The  Deys  are  the  next  neigh- 
bors of  the  Liberians.  Cape  Mesu- 
rai.'o  originally  belonged  to  tiieirter- 
litory.  The  first  treaties  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave  trade  were 
made  with  them.  And  yet,  if  li.ey 
were  left  to  themscK  ts,  slave  traders 
iriight  persuade  them  to  permit  the 
establishment  of  factories  all  along 
their  coast.  They  know  the  evil  of 
the  traffic,  but  they  have  not  moral 
principle  enough  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tions of  immediate  gain  which  slave 
traders  present  to  them.  And  so  it 
is,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe, 
on  all  that  coast.  If  the  influence  of 
the  emigrants  from  America  could  be 
removed,  the  trade  would  every 
where  revive  ;  the  numerous  facto- 
ries which  formerly  infested  every 
creek  and  bay  and  roadstead,  would 
be  re-opened,  and  universal  war 
among  tlie  petty  tribes  for  the  cap- 
ture of  slaves  would  embrue  all  hands 
in  blood. 

Through  the  influence  of  Liberia, 
the  allied  tribes  have  enjoyed  unin- 
terrupted peace  ;  and  the  wars  which 
have  raged  for  five  years  among  the 
tribes  on  the  north,  and  furnished  the 
slave  traders  at  Gallinas  with  so 
many  cargoes  of  victims,  have  been 
brought  to  a  close.  During  tiiese 
wars,  commerce  with  the  interior  in 
that  direction  has  been  nearly  anni- 
hilated. It  may  now  be  expected  to 
resume  its  former  activity.  The  ter- 
mination of  these  wars  will  probably 
be  followed,  also,  by  treaties  of  alli- 
ance with  the  tribes  on  the  north  and 
northeast,  and  the  establishment  of 
missions  among  them.  Indeed,  we 
know  that  a  mission  at  Grand  Cape 
Mount  had  been  projected  and  at- 
tempted ;  but  it  was  found  necessary 
to  defer  its  commencement  till  the 
end  of  the  war. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  in 
carrying  into  effect  the  law  for  the 
establishment  of   primary   schools. 


In  addition  to  those  before  existing, 
schools  have  been  opened  in  Mar- 
shall, Edina,  and  Bassa  Cove,  and 
are  reported  by  their  respective  com- 
mittees as  well  attended  and  prospe- 
rous. There  is  reason  to  hope  that 
this  law  will  soon  be  carried  into 
effect  in  all  parts  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  thus  the  people  will  be 
relieved  from  their  dependence  on 
missionary  societies  and  the  volun- 
tary ell'orts  of  individuals. 

The  receipts  into  the  treasury  of 
the  commonwealth  of  Liberia,  for  the 
year  1844,  were  ^8,175;  of  which 
$6,383  were  derived  from  duties  on 
imports,  8519  from  anchorage  and 
light  duties,  and  $919  from  mer- 
chants' licenses.  The  disbursements 
amounted  to  $6,047,  of  which 
S2,940  was  for  the  erection  of  public 
buildings.  The  balance  in  the  treas- 
ury was  $1,228,  which  was  suffi- 
cient to  pay  all  outstanding  claims 
against  the  government,  a;iiounting 
to  SI, 027,  and  leave  a  surplus  of 
$201. 

Hitherto,  the  Colonization  Socie- 
ty has  paid  the  salaries  of  the  gov- 
ernor and  secretary,  who  have  de- 
voted much  of  their  time  to  the  man- 
agement of  its  pecuniary  concerns. 
But  as  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the 
commonwealtii  is  now  sufficient  to 
meet  all  its  current  expenses,  it  is 
probable  that  some  new  arrangement 
will  be  made,  by  which  the  whole 
pecuniary  burden  of  the  government 
will  be  thrown  upon  its  own  treasury. 

The  route  for  a  canal,  to  connect 
the  waters  of  the  Mesurado  river 
with  the  ocean,  at  a  point  south  of 
Cape  Mesurado,  has  been  surveyed, 
but  the  Slate  of  the  treasury  has  not 
been  such  as  to  warrant  the  com- 
mencement of  the  work. 

The  amount  of  imports  for  two 
years,  previous  to  the  census  of 
1843,  was  8157,829.  For  1844,  in 
order  to  yield  a  revenue  of  $6,383 
at  5   per  cent.,  it  must  have  been 
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i8l27,660->-al most  equal  to  the  two 
years  before  the  census. 

Such  are  the  principal  facts  in  the 
history  of  the  year.  In  view  of  them 
we  may  well  be  encouraged.  New 
reverses  may  await  us,  but  there  is 
no  apparent  leason  to  expect  them. 
The  judgment  to  which  the  public  is 
evidently  coming,  after  hearing  and 
considering  objections  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  will  not  probably  be 
reversed.  In  Africa,  the  most  for- 
midable difficulties  have  been  over- 
come. Both  there  and  here,  the 
lessons  of  experience  will  enable  us 
to  avoid  some  errors,  which  were 
natural,  and  almost  inevitable,  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  our  caieer.  We 
have  reason,  then,  to  hope  for  con- 
tinued success.  We  may  commence 
the  labors  of  another  year  with  the 
hope  that,  before  its  close,  many 
emancipated  slaves  shall  thank  us  for 
their  freedom,  and  many  Africans, 
redeemed  from  barbarism  and  bloody 
superstition,  shall  rejoice  in  the  fruit 
of  our  works. 


Note. — Fvnds  art  wanted.-^lgt.  TV 5 
Cffmplete  the  subscription  of  fifteen  thousand 
doUan  for  the  purchase  of  territory.  A' 
few  more  subscriptions  of  $1,000  each  are 
needed,  in  order  to  bind  those  who  have' 
already  subscribed.  The  first  offer  towardi 
this  fund  was,  to  "  be  one  of  fifteen,  who 
should  give  one  thousand  dollars  each," 
for  this  purpose.  Donations  of  smaller 
sums,  to  the  amount  of  .^5,000  or  more,  are 
needed  to  complete  the  purchase  ;  but  can- 
not be  counted  towards  the  fifteen  sub« 
scriptions  of  $1 ,000  each. 

2d.  To  colonize  eTAancipated  staven.  This 
is  now  our  most  pressiiis;  and  iinmfdiate 
warit.  Two  expeditions,  of  about  200 
each,  ought  to  be  sent  out  this  fall ;  re- 
quiring an  outlay,  in  various  ways,  of  more 
than  g20,0(i0.  The  money  is  yet  to  be 
raised.  Many  of  the  slaves  must  go  this 
fall,  or  revert  into  perpetual  slavery.  Their 
welfare  will  be  most  etfecfually  promoted, 
by  givini;  for  the  general  purposes  of  the 
Society  ;  as,  in  order  to  secure  their  free« 
dom  and  their  prosperity  in  Africa,  the  So- 
oiety  will  be  subjected  to  various  inciden- 
tal expenses,  besides  their  passage  and  ac- 
climation. Funds  for  sucn  purposes  are 
always  needed. 

Donations  may  be  remitted  to  the  treas- 
urer, E.  Kimball,  Esq.,  No.  83  Milk  street; 
or  to  the  secretary  and  general  agent.  No. 
I  26  Joy's  Building,  Boston. 


lititisl)    £  aw    on 

In  an  article  on  the  Slave  Trade, 
in  our  June  number,  we  gave  an  ac- 
count of  the  trial  of  Don  Pedro  de 
Zulueta,  in  London,  for  fitting  out 
the  Augusta,  to  be  engaged  in  the 
slave  trade,  and  of  his  acquittal. 
The  Augusta  was  bought,  ostensibly, 
by  Thomas  Jennings,  who  had  been, 
for  eight  or  ten  years,  at  least,  in  the 
employment  of  Don  Pedro  Martinez, 
of  Cadiz,  who  is  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  notorious  slave  traders  in 
the  world.  The  money  for  pur- 
chasing and  fitting  out  the  vessel 
was  advanced  to  Jennings  by  Zulue- 


.S-laot    Crabtng. 

ta  &  Co.,  on  account  of  Martinez. 
The  Augusta  cleared  at  Liverpool, 
for  Gallinas;  and  before  sailing, 
Jennings  received  orders,  from  a 
person  in  the  employment  of  Mar- 
tinez, to  send  "<Ae  letters"  on  shore 
the  first  thing  on  arriving  at  the  port. 
On  leaving  the  Irish  channel,  a  storm 
came  on;  the  ship  leaked,  the  crew 
thought  it  dangerous  to  proceed, 
and  insisted  on  putting  back  into 
Cork,  only  100  miles  distant,  with  a 
fair  wind,  but,  at  the  risk  of  a  mutiny, 
Jennings  pressed  on,  against  adverse 
winds,  for  nineteen  days ;  deviated 
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from  his  course,  thereby  forfeiting 
his  insurance,  and  arrived  at  Cadiz 
on  the  6th  December.  Here  he 
look  on  board  "  the  letters,*'  concern* 
ing  which  he  had  received  orders  be* 
fore  leaving  England.  These  letters 
were  from  Martinez  to  three  noto- 
rious slave  traders  at  Gallinas,  who 
acted  as  his  agents,  and  to  whom  the 
Augusta  was  consigned.  They  con- 
tained minute  directions  concerning 
slave  trading  operations,  and  es- 
pecially concerning  the  means  to  be 
used  to  get  300  slaves,  then  on  board, 
to  Cuba,  One  of  them  authorized 
the  agent  of  Martinez  at  Gallinas  to 
employ  the  Augusta  in  the  service  of 
the  slave  factory  there,  either  in  car- 
rying goods  to  Havana,  or  in  re- 
turning to  England  for  another  cargo 
of  such  articles  as  the  factory  might 
Meed,  and  added : — "You  may  also 
'employ  the  aforesaid  vessel  in  any 
matter  of  extreme  urgency;  and  in 
the  service  of  that  factory  ;  for  1  feel 
assured  that  the  master  will  object  to 
nothing."  On  arriving  at  Gallinas, 
-the  Augusta  was  seized  by  a  British 
cruiser,  "  the  letters  "  were  found, 
she  was  taken  to  Sierra  Leone,  and 
condemned  as  a  slaver.  Indeed  the 
case  was  so  clear,  that  Jennings  did 
not  attempt  to  defend  her.  Jennings 
escaped  at  the  time  ;  but  a  reward 
■was  privately  offered  for  his  disco- 
very, and  he  was  finally  arrested. 

"  The  letters  "  were  opened  as 
evidence  against  Zulueta,  at  his  trial ; 
but  as  it  was  not  proved  that  they 
were  written  or  put  on  board  with 
his  knowledge,  they  were  objected  to, 


and  ruled  out ;  and  from  a  failure  to 
prove  his  knowledge  of  the  facts  dis- 
closed in  those  letters,  Zulueta  was 
acquitted. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  reader 
will  be  somewhat  surprised  on  read- 
ing the  following  article,  from  the 
"  European  Times  "  of  July  4lh  :— 

"Trial  on  a  charge  of  Dealing  in 
Slaves. — On  the  2nth  June,  at  the  Central 
Criminal  Court,  Thomas  Jennings,  master 
mariner,  was  tried  on  a  charge  oi' having 
feloniously  manned,  equipped,  &c.,  the  brig 
Augusta  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  in 
slaves.  The  facts  of  the  case  were  similar 
to  those  elicited  in  the  trial  of  Zulueta,  in 
1843,  who  was  acquitted.  The  prisoner 
was  tried  at  Sierra  Leone,  and  acquitted. 
He  has  surrendered  several  times  to  take 
his  trial,  but  the  case  has  always  been 
postponed,  in  order,  as  alleged,  to  secure  the 
attendance  of  Captain  Hill,  of  her  Majesty's 
ship  Saracen,  who  captured  the  Augusta. 
It  appears  by  the  evidence,  that  the  Augus- 
ta, Under  the  command  of  the  prisoner, 
sailed  from  Liverpool,  in  November,  1840, 
with  a  cargo  of  tobacco,  fire-arms,  looking- 
glasses,  gunpowder,  &c.  In  the  year  1839, 
Captain  Hill,  then  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
the  Gold  Coast,  captured  a  vessel  under 
the  Russian  flag,  called  the  Golupchick,  and 
sent  her  to  England.  This  vessel  was 
sold  to  the  prisoner,  Thomas  Jennings,  in 
September,  1840,  for  JC650,  and,  subse- 
quently, chartered  by  a  house  at  Cadiz. 
In  February,  1841,  Captain  Hill  again 
captured  the  Golupchick  in  the  Gallinas 
Roads.  She  was  then  sailing  under  the 
name  of  the  Augusta,  and  was  commanded 
by  the  prisoner.  Believing  that  none  but 
slave  traders  frequented  that  coast,  and 
finding  that  she  was  consigned  to  two 
persons  whom  he  believed  to  be  slave 
dealers,  he  seized  her  and  sent  her  papers 
to  Sierra  Leone.  A  great  body  of  evidence 
was  submitted,  and  it  appeared  that  no 
slave  implements  bad  been  foand  in  the 
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vessel  when  seized.  The  jury  acquitted 
the  prisoner,  and  he  was  immediately  dis- 
charged." 

It  seems,  then,  that  according  to 
British  law,  a  man  may  enter  the 
service  of  a  known  slave  trader,  buy 
a  ship  for  him,  fill  her  with  goods, 
such  as  are  needed  in  the  slave  trade, 
sail  her  to  his  employer'sslave  facto- 
ry, consigned  to  his  slave  trading 
agents  there,  and  under  obligation, 
after  delivering  his  cargo,  to  perform 
any  service  which  said  agents  may 
require  of  him,  even  that  of  carry- 
ing a  cargo  of  slaves  to  Cuba;  and, 
after  all,  if  their  are  no  "  slave  im- 
plements" on  board  when  he  is 
seized,  he  is  "  not  guilty." 

So  much  for  the '  laws  which  re- 
strain British  subjects  from  partici- 
pating in  the  slave  trade  ! 

Do  they  extend  the  same  mercy 
to  others.'  If  "slave  implements''^ 
on  board  are  necessary  to  convict  a 
person  of  being  engaged  in  the  slave 
trade,  by  what  law  do  they  condemn 
a  vessel  without  any  such  imple- 
ments on  board?  For  example,  the 
"John  Seys."     Who  can  answer  ? 

We  wish  just  to  place  in  contrast 
■with  the  preceding,  the  following 
sentence  passed  on  Captain  Flowrey, 
by  a  United  States  Court,  for  partici- 
pating in  the  slave  trade,  and  let 
every  person  draw  his  own  inferen- 
ces: 

"  U.  S.  Circuit  Couht, 

"  Boston,  Jugust  1,  1844. 

"Sentence  of  Captain  Peter  Flowrey,  of  the 

slaver  Spitfire. — The  opinion  of  the  court 

on  the  motion  for  a  new  trial  in  the  case  of 

Capt.  Flowrey,  was  announced  this  morn- 
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ing,  Judges  Story  and  Sprague  being  p; 
ent.  In  it  were  recapitulated  the 
facts  proved  on  tlie  trial,  and  the  reasoi 
for  admitting  the  evidence  by  which 
were  proved,  after  objections  raised  by  th» 
counsel  for  the  prisoner.  It  was  held,  that 
the  district  attorney  was  right  in  putting in^f 
evidence  to  prove  the  previous  character 
of  the  Spitfire,  and  that  the  sale  to  Flowrey 
was  fictitious  ;  and  that  he  was  justified  in 
in  arguing,  from  the  circumstances,  that  he 
knew  her  previous  character ;  also,  that  he 
was  justified  in  arguing  that  Don  Scorsur, 
the  apparent  charterer  of  the  schooner,  was 
engaged  in  the  slave  trade. 

"In  passing  sentence.  Judge  Sprague 
addressed  the  prisoner  upon  the  subject  of 
his  offence,  and  reminded  him  that  he  had 
been  convicted  of  having  aided  in  fitting  out 
a  vessel  to  be  engaged  in  the  slave  trade. 
His  honor  remarked,  that  he  did  not  see  how 
any  intelligent  jury,  upon  the  evidence 
submitted  to  them,  could  have  arrived  at 
any  other  conclusion  than  that  of  his  guilt. 
The  slave  trade,  he  said,  presented  to  every 
well  regulated  mind,  an  aggregate  of  horror'j 
The  offence  was  not  committed  under  an 
sudden  temptation,  like  many  ordinary 
offences,  which  follow  the  temptation  with- 
out time  for  reflection.  The  criminal  voy- 
age was  contemplated  at  Havana,  and 
steadily  pursued,  through  various  stages, 
from  Havana  to  Key  West ;  thence  to  New 
Orleans ,  thence  back  to  Havana,  and  from 
there  to  the  river  Pongo,  on  the  coast  of 
Africa ;  and  if  the  prisoner  had  proceeded 
but  one  step  further,  and  taken  slaves  on 
board,  his  life  would  have  been  forfeited  to 
the  laws  of  his  country. 

"  The  origin  of  his  offence  was  acold,  de- 
liberate calculation  of  pecuniary  gain. 
He  could  scarcely  see  a  palliating  circum- 
stance in  the  whole  transaction.  It  was 
above  the  medium  of  guilt  contemplated  in 
the  statute,  the  maximum  of  punishment 
being  seven  years'  imprisonment  and  a  fine 
of  $5,000,  and  the  minimum  three  years  and 
#1,000.  But  the  jury  had  recommended  the 
prisoner  to  mercy,  and  that  recommenda- 
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lion  was  entitled  to  respect,  and  therefore  J]  sentence  might  be  executed  in  some  other 
medium  punishment  only  would  be  jail,  and  he  named  the  one  at  Salem.  The 
awarded.  His  honor  then  announced  the  i  district  attorney  acceded  to  the  suggestion; 
jentence  to  be  five  years'  imprisonment  and  .|  the  prisoner  was  accordingly  ordered  to  be 
"  fine  of  $2,000.  |'  committed  to  the  Salem  jail,  andhe  wasde- 

"Mr.  Rogers  suggested  that  onaccount  of  1.  dared  to  be  in  the  custody  of  the  United 
f  the  unhealthy  nature  of  the  Boston  jail,  the  1|  States  marshal." 


jittms    of    3ntflliflfnc*. 


A  VESSEL  will  sail  from  Norfolk  or  Bal- 
timore on  the  1st  of  November  next,  with 
emigrants  for  Liberia,  under  the  patron- 
age of  this  Society.  Persons  intending  to 
take  passage  in  her  will  please  make  all 
their  arrangements  so  as  to  be  ready  in 
time. 

If  any  masters  have  servants  whom  they 
intend  to  send  to  Liberia  this  fall,  they  are 
requested  to  communicate  the  facts  to  us 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Contemplated  Expedition  from  N. 
'  r-^LEANS. — We  shall  send  a  vessel  from 
'^J^w  Orleans  to  Liberia  in  November  or 
December,  provided  a  sufficient  number  of 
emigrants,  say  200,  can  be  gotten  ready  in 
Kentucky  at  that  time.  We  have  instruct- 
ed Governor  Roberts  to  have  a  tract  of 
country,  on  the  north  side  of  the  St.  Paul's 
river,  laid  off  for  the  location  of  a  new  set- 
tlement, to  be  called  Kentucky,  and  to  be 
commenced  by  emigrants  from  that  State. 
Ihey  will  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  the 
Liberia  Government,  and  have  the  same 
privileges  that  they  would  have  in  any  set- 
tlement in  the  commonwealth.  They  will 
be  provided  with  houses,  to  reside  in  for  six 
months  after  their  arrival,  in  some  of  the 
adjacent  villages,  until  they  can  erect 
houses  for  themselves  on  their  own  land. 
Those  who  cannot  pay  their  own  expenses 
will  be  provided  for  by  funds  raised  in  Ken- 
tucky. It  is  important  that  the  vessel 
should  not  sail  later  than  the  10th  of  De- 
cember. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  list  of  our  re- 
ceipts, that  our  agent,  the  Rev.  Alex.  M. 


Cowan,  is  succeeding  in  Kentucky  beyond 
our  most  sanguine  expectations.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  amount  acknowledged  as  re- 
ceived from  him,  he  has  a  l^rge  number  of 
subscriptions  payable  at  a  future  time;  and 
be  speaks  of  the  interest  in  the  subject  as 
continually  on  the  increase,  and  he  thinks 
the  State  will  very  soon  embark  in  the  en- 
terprise with  an  unusual  liberality,  and 
very  soon  send  emigrants  enough  to  form 
a  strong  and  interesting  settlement. 

Emigrants  from  Illinois,  Tennessee, 
and  Mississippi,  our  friends  in  those  States 
will  remark,  can  go  out  in  the  vessel 
from  New  Orleans.  We  hope,  there- 
fore, that  they  will  at  once  give  us  infor- 
mation of  such  as  will  then  be  ready,  or 
ought  to  go  at  that  time. 

JNIuNiFicENT  Bequests. — Probate  was 
granted  on  the  will  of  the  late  Daniel  Waldo 
at  the  Probate  Court  in  this  town  yester- 
day. The  following  is  an  accurate  list  of 
the  munificent  public  donations,  bequeath- 
ed by  this  will: 

To  the  Calvanist  Society  in 
Worcester,  dwelling  house 
and     vestry,     valued  at        .       $7,000 

To  the   JNIassachusetts   General 

Hospital 40,000 

To  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society  in  Worcester  County, 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a 
Hospital  in  Worcester    .         .         6,000 

To  the  American  Board  of  For- 
eign Missions  .        .        .       40,000 

To  the  American  Board  of  Do- 
mestic Missions       .        .        .       10,000 

To  the  American  Tract  Society        6,000 

To  the  American  Bible  Society      10,000 
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To  the  American  Education  So- 
ciety        6,000 

To  the  American  Colonization 

Society 10,000 

To  the  Leicester  Academy       .        6,000 

To  the  Worcester  County  Hor- 
ticultural Society    .        .        .        3,000 

To  the  Prison  Discipline  Society        6,000 

To  the  Seaman's  Friend  Society 

in   New  York        .         .        .         6,000 

To  the  Seaman's  Friend  Society 
in  Boston        ....        6,000 

To  the  Massachusetts  Eye  and 

Ear  Infirmary        .        .        .         6,000 

To  the  Bangor  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Maine    ....        6,000 

To    the    Windsor    Theological 

Seminary  in  Connecticut      .        6,000 


$180,000 
In  addition  to  the  above,  he  gave  during 
his  life  time,  to  the  Calvanist  Society,  a 
meeting-house,  and  the  lot  on  which  it 
stood,  valued  at  about  $14,000,  and  sundry 
large  donations  to  various  public  literary 
and  charitable  institutions. —  Worcester 
Spy,  6tk. 

Mr.  W.'s  sister,  Rebecca  Waldo,  who 
died  in  1840,  made  the  following  public 
Requests,  which  have  been  paid: 

To  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions         $4,000 

To  the  American  Home  Mission- 
ary Society       ....       4,000 

To  the  American  Tract  Society       2,000 

To  the  Theological  Institute  of 

Connecticut      ....       5,000 

To  the  Theological  Seminary  at 

Andover,  Massachusetts  .         .       2,000 

To  the  Ma'isachusetts  Missionary 

Society 1,000 

To  the  American  Seaman's  Friend 

Society  at  Boston    .        .        ,       2,000 

To  be  paid  after  the  decease  of 
her  sUters : 

To  the  Theological  Institute  of 

Conneclicut      ....       6,000 

To  the  Theolosjical  Seminary  at 

Andover,  Massachusetts  .       5,000 

To  the  American  Home  Mission- 
ary Society       ....       5,000 

To  the  American  Seaman's  Friend 

Society,  Boston         .        .        .       5,000 

To  the  American  Tract  Society  .       3.000 

To  the  American  Bible  Society  .      5,000 


$49,000 

The  residue  of  her  property  she  gave  to 

ber  brother  Daniel,  if  he  should  be  living 


at  the  time  of  the  decease  of  both  of  t^ 
sisters;  but  if  he  should  not  then  be  livinJ 
the  residue  was  given  to  the  Americ 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mu. 
sions.  Her  brother  having  deceaseU 
leaving  her  sisters  alive,  the  Americuif 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Miy 
sions  become  her  residuary  legatees  to  th«| 
amount  of  about  $12,000. —  Worceittri 
JEgu. 

Six  or  seven  honored  Slaves  to  be' 
SENT  to  Liberia. — The  late  Stephen  Htn. 
derson,  of  Louisiana,  left  by  his  will  some 
six  or  seven  hundred  slaves  to  be  sent  to  !j 
Liberia  in  the   following  manner.   Five' 
years  after  his  death,  they  were  to  draw 
lots,  and  ten  on  whom  the  lots  should  fall, 
were  to  be  sent  to  Liberia  then ;  five  yean 
after  this,  ten  more  were  to  be  sent,  also 
by  lot,  and  in  twenty-five  years  the  whole 
of  the  residue  were  to  be  sent.    Suit  wai 
brought  by  the  heirs  against  the  executors, 
to  break  the  will.    This  suit  having  been 
lost  in  the  lower  court,  it  was  last  June 
tried  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Louisi^^ 
and  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  will,  wl^B 
establishes  its  provisions  and  requires  the 
slaves  to  be  sent  to  Liberia. 

Mr.  Henderson  died  about  six  years  ago, 
so  that  the  "  first  ten  "  may  be  expected  to ' 
sail  for  Liberia  in  the  first  vessel  from  New 
Orleans. 

Two  MEN  FOR  Liberia. — Read  their 
statement  below.  If  we  mistake  not  they 
have  taken  a  correct  view  of  the  subject. 
We  commend  it  to  others  of  their  race, 
well  fitted  to  be  useful  in  Liberia,  but 
wasting  their  days  in  this  country. 

The  Colonization  Enterprise. — 
Mr.  Hall,  in  his  address  on  Sunday  last,  sta- 
ted some  very  interesting  facts  in  reference 
to  the  influence  of  colonization  upon  mis- 
sionary eti'orls  in  Africa.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  every  attempt  to  establish  missionary 
stations  in  Africa  for  the  period  of  near 
four  hundred  years  previous  to  the  planting 
of  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  resulted  ID 
failure  and  disappointment.  During  the 
last  half  century  much  progress  has  oeen 
made  in  opening  a  communication  with  the 
natives,  and  ia  obtaining  their  consent  to 
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residence    of    missionaries    among 
bem. 

Liberia  is  pointed  to  as  exercising  an  in- 
aence  which  is  without  parallel.     Scarce- 

■  23years  have  elapsed  since  the  colony 
as  planted.  And  now  this  miniature  re- 
public, its  institutions  bearing  the  impress 

our  own,  is  highly  prosperous,  and  rapid- 

■  increasing   in  commerce,  wealth,  and 
1  else  that  promises  greatness  or  useful- 

less.  Through  the  instrumentality  of  its 
rovernmeiit  and  people,  the  slave  trade  has 
)een  banished  from  300  miles  of  coast — a 
DOst  salutarj'  influence  exercised  over 
nany  of  the  natives,  the  result  of  which  is 
manifested  by  an  abandonment  of  their 
heathenish  practices,  and  their  desire  to  be 
instnicted  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life. 
Nearly  100  missionaries  are  now  success- 
fully laboring  among  •  the  benighted  Afri- 
cans, which  were  sent  forth  from  this  sin- 
lie  colony,  and  are  sustained  in  their  work 
ly  its  influence  and  encouragement. 
With  this  evidence  that,  under  Provi- 
dence, the  agency  of  the  work  of  Christian- 
izing and  civilizing  the  heathen  millions  of 
Africa,  must  be  accomplished  bj'  the  agen- 
cy of  her  own  children,  who  can  help  look- 
ing with  absorbing  interest  upon  the  scljeme 
of  colonizjlion,  and  lending  it  etiicient  aid 
and  support.' 
Soifie  idt-a  may  be  formed  of  the  awa- 
ined  lerlingon  the  subject  in  Dajton,  by 
Statement  of  the  fact  that  more  than  $600 
ve  been  contributed  by  many  ciiizens  to 
the  funds  of  the  Colonization  Society  du- 
ring the  past  twelve  months. 

As  connected  with  the  subject  of  this  ar- 
ticle, wp  append  tlie  letter  of  Messrs.  .^bney 
and  Ware,  the  coloied  men  who  desire  to 
euiig'ate  to  Liberia,  and  which  was  read  at 
the  meeiins  on  Sntiday  la>t.  No  one  can 
read  it  without  being  forcibly  impressed 
with  the  intirlligpnce  and  independence  of 
which  it  shows  the  writers  to  be  possessed. 
The  ViifT  we  are  assured  is  entirely  their 
own  production,  anii  is  published  precisely 
as  written,  with  the  exception  of  the  punc 
tuation.  ai.d  a  Very  few  errois  in  spelling. 
It  lequired  no  more  preparation  for  the 
compositor  than  is  usual  with  most  manu- 
scripts furnished  for  publication.  It  is  well 
enough  to  add  here,  that  Mr.  Ware  was 
recently  married,  and  his  wife  shares  his 
feelings  in  regard  to  emigration.  All  three 
are  professois  olreligion. 

To  THE  Me.meers  of  the  Coloniza- 
tion Society  of  Dayton. 
Gentlemen  and  Ladies: — In  asking  aid  of 
you  to  enable  us  to  visit  Africa,  the  home 
of  our  fathers,  we  deem  it  proper  to  state 
to  you  the  motives  by  which  we  are  actua- 
ted, or  the  considerations  which  have  oper- 
ated most  weightily  on  our  miDds,  in  bring- 


ing us  to  the  resolution  to  leave  America, 
the  land  of  our  birth — a  land  of  light,  civili- 
zation and  Christianity — the  land  that  con- 
tains, dead  or  alive,  all  our  relations,  friends 
and  acquaintances — the  land  which  con- 
tains every  object  which  former  acquain- 
tance and  familiarity  hath  rendered  dear  to 
us.  To  state,  we  say,  our  reasons  for  wish- 
ing to  leave  such  a  home,  such  a  country — 
so  blessed,  so  prosperous,  and  receive  in 
exchange  a  home  in  Africa,  a  land  that  can 
boast  neither  ol  Christianity  nor  any  of  the 
advantages  of  civilization.  For  althout^h 
we  esteem  the  advan'tages  of  civilized  and 
Christian  society  as  much  as  any  persons 
ought,  yet  there  are  circumstances  connect- 
ed with  our  condition  in  this  country  which 
justify  us  in  renouncing  or  forgoing  the 
small  share  of  these  advantages  which  we 
should  be  permitted  to  enjoy  by  remaining 
here,  and  taking  up  our  abode  where  these 
blessings,  if  they  exist  at  all,  are  but  in 
embryo. 

For  it  is  a  fact  known  to  all,  both  white 
and  colored,  who  know  any  thing  about  it, 
that  notwithstanding  free,  civil  and  reli- 
gious institutions  exist  here  in  this  country 
in  as  great  perCeclioii,  or  perhaps  greater 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe,  and 
these  benefits  are  more  geneially  shared  by 
all  classes  ofthe  white  population  than  they 
are  any  where  else,  yet  the  colored  race, in 
tlie  midst  of  all  the  superior  advantages  en- 
joyed by  the  whiles,  are  excluded  trom  all 
participation  in  any  of  them  ;  so  that  their 
existence  in  this  blessed  state  of  socifty, 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are 
placed,  instead  ol  adding  to  theirhappiness, 
improvement  and  prosperity,  detracts  trom 
their  l)ap|)iness  and  retards  their  improve- 
ment and  prosperity. 

1st.  It  detracts  trom  their  happiness  by 
holding  up  to  their  view  constantly  those 
advantagi  s  without  permitting  thf  m  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  benefits  of  any  of  them,  thus 
constantly  exciting  a  desire  in  them  to 
share  in  these  advantages,  while  they  are  as 
constantly  denied  the  piivilege. 

And  secondly;  This  retards  their  im- 
provement by  discouraging  them  from  ma- 
king any  eliort  to  inipiove  themselves. 

This,  then,  is  a  strong  motive  with  us,  as 
individuals,  belonging  to  this  proscribed 
race,  lor  wishing  to  leave  this,  to  us,  land  of 
proscription  and  oppression,  and  being  will- 
ing to  take  up  our  abode  in  any  part  ofthe 
haoitable  earth,  where  we  shall  be  free  from 
those  restrictions  and  embarrassments,  and 
where,  though  society  may  never  yet  have 
assumed  any  definite  form  of  organization, 
we  shall  have  the  privilege  of  participating 
in  its  Ibrmation  or  orjianization,  and  of  en- 
joying the  benefits  resulting  therefrom.  In 
short,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  "our  being's 
I  end  and  aim  "  is  liberty,  and  the  enjoyment 
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of  it,  and  our  home  that  country  where  we 
can  have  the  greatest  portion  of  it. 

We  are  aware,  that  to  ail  the  arguments 
which  may  be  brought  forward  in  favor  of 
emigrating  to  Africa,  to  all  the  advantages 
that  can  be  pointed  out  as  necessarily  re- 
sulting, or  likely  to  result  from  the  scheme 
of  colonization,  ourpeople,  and  many  of  our 
misguided  friends  among  the  whites,  return 
the  following  answer,  viz: — that  no  matter 
what  advantages  may  result  from  going  to 
Africa,  we  are  in  justice  and  right  entitled 
to  the  enjoyment  of. them  here;  and  that 
nothing  but  injustice  and  wrong  can  at  all 
render  it  necessary  or  expedient  that  we 
should  go  to  Africa,  or  any  where  else,  in 
order  to  become  free  men  and  enjoy  the 
rights  of  freemen. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  assertion  that  we 
have  a  right  by  the  law  of  God,  both  natu- 
ral and  revealed,  to  civil  citizenship  in  this 
or  any  other  country,  in  which  by  birth  or 
in  any  other  way  our  lots  may  be  cast,  we 
most  fully  admit ;  and  we  believe  that  it  is 
now  pretty  generally  admitted  by  all  the 
friends  of  colonization;  nor  is  it  pretended 
to  be  urged  upon  colored  people  by  coloni- 
zationists  generally,  of  the  present  day,  that 
they  should  go  to  Africa,  or  leave  this  coun- 
try, because  they  have  not  the  right  to  re- 
main here,  and  enjoy  all  the  rights  of  citi- 
zenship, but  because  they  do  not  and  can- 
not enjoy  them  here.  So  that  on  this  point 
there  is  no  difference  between  the  colored 
people  and  the  colonizationists.  Nor  do  we, 
as  individuals,  propose  to  go  because  we  do 
not  think  that  we  have  the  right  to  stay 
here,  but  because  we  believe  that  by 
going  we  can  better  our  condition ;  because 
we  think  by  going,  we  shall  transform  our- 
selves from  slaves,  or  something  not  much 
better,  into  free  and  independent  men — and 
thisof  itself  is,  with  us,  and  we  think  should 
be  with  every  colored  man  or  woman,  suffi- 
cient reason  for  going. 

There  is  one  more  objection,  which  is 
urged  by  colored  people  and  many  of  their 
friends,  to  going  to  Africa,  viz : — that  in 
consequence  of  the  change  of  climate  and 
unhealtbinessofthe  country,  great  mortali- 
ty must  ensue  among  those  who  go  there. 
Now  with  us  this  objection  has  no  weight, 
even  if  it  were  true  ;  for  we  believe  that  no 
people  whose  condition  has  been  reduced  so 
low  as  ours,  was  ever  raised  again  to  a  proper 
level  in  society  without  confronting  danger 
and  death  in  some  shape — some  by  facing 
the  cannon's  mouth,  the  musket,  the 
bayonet,  or  the  sword.  Nor  are  we  willing 
to  be  thought  uiore  cowardly  or  less  willing 
to  endure  hardship  for  the  sake  of  liberty, 
6r  our  people's  liberty,  than  other  men. 

But  besides  all  the  motives  which  arise 
from  the  self-interest  of  emigration,  there 
are  other  considerations  which  we  think 
ought  to  form  strong  inducements  to  colored 


men  to  emigrate  to  Liberia — such  as  fop 
ing  a  civilized  government  in  Africa,  i_, 
through  it  dispensing  the  blessings  of  civnel 
zation  and  Christianity  to  the  natives  aid! 
ing  in  suppressing  the  slave  trade,  &c!     i 

We  have  thus  stated  a  few  of  the  mani 
reasons  we  have  for  going  to  Africa,     f 
now,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  you  think  tha. 
our  motives  are  high  enough,  if  you  think, 
that  we  will  be  of  sufficient  benefit  to  thiJ 
colony  to  justify  you  in  contributing  aDit 
thing  towards  aiding  us  in  going  to  AfricSi 
we  shall  most  sincerely  thank  you  for  sffi 
doing.  WILLIAM  ABNEY -t, 

THOMAS  WARE.  '   »ii 

July,  lQ,lMo. 

[From  Liberian  papers.] 

The  U.  S.  ship  Jamestown,  Commander ^1 
Cunningham,  sailed  for  the  windwai^  % 
April  27th;  the  Yorktown,  Commander 
Bell,  same   destination,    on    the    27th  of 

May. 

We  have  lately  paid  a  visit  to  the  set-  ^^ 
tlements  of  Edina,  and  Bassa  Cove.  These 
places  have  evidently  made  some  improve- 
ment since  we  were  last  there.  A  spirit 
ofactivity  and  bustle  indicates  business,  and 
an  air  of  comfort  seems  to  say  that  the ' 
business  of  some  at  least  is  profitable. 

Our  business  there  was  to  attend  the  first 
Union  meeting  appointed  by  our  assocj^ 
tion.    We  saw  uo  immediate  remarka^B 
good  achieved  by  the  meeting,  but  we  baP  , 
lieve  good  will  result^in  the  restoration  of  ^1 
some  who  have  been  for  a  time  estranged 
from  the  church.  ' 

Another  missionary  station,  in  South 
Africa,  has  been  broken  up  by  savage 
warfare.  The  mission  at  Phillipolis  has 
been  abandoned.  The  war  between  the 
Boers  and  the  Griquas  wa.i  of  the  most 
atrocious  character,  each  party  murdering 
the  prisoners  taken  from  tne  other.  The 
Graham's  Town  Journal  of  April  24th,  says: 
"  The  whole  country  is  in  arms ;  the  farmers 
declaring  they  will  follow  the  soldiers  over, 
the  moment  they  cross  the  Orange  river ; 
and  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  but  2,000 
Boers  are  ready  to  go  over." 

Our  readers  will  recollect  that  the  mis- 
sion commenced,  a  few  years  since,  by  the 
American  Board,  in  South  Eastern  Africa, 
was  broken  up  by  similar  scenes  of  vio- 
lence. 

The  British  cruisers  captured  twenty- 
eight  slavers — Spanish,  Portuguese  and 
Brazilian — during  the  five  months  ending 
31st  May  last. 

The  U.  S.  Brig  Truxtun  had  captured  an 
American  slaver,  the  name  of  which  is  not 
mentioned.  She  was  fitted  out  at  New 
Orleans,  and  was  found  in  the  Rio  Nunez,  k 
notorious  haunt  for  slaverj. 
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From  Ike  2(,th  July,  to  the  18/A  August,  1845. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Tjlassachusetts  Colonization  Socie- 
ty,— through  Deacon  E.  Kim- 
ball, Treasurer 500  00 

Vfalnouih — 4ih     July    collection, 

per  Rev.  H.  B.  Hooker 15  00 

'fiareham — Collection  in  Congre- 
gational Church 5  00 

520  00 
CONNECTICUT. 
fairJUld—Urs.  Elizabeth  Sher- 
man, to  corstitute  Dea.  Charles 
Bennet  a  life  member  of  the  A. 
C.  S.,$30, 4th  July  collection  in 
the  First  Cong. Church,  by  their 

.     pastor,  §17  33! 47  33 

NEW  YORK. 
New  Fork  City— Messrs.  Hale  & 

•   Hallock 25  00 

NEW  JERSEY. 
Woodbridge—Hh  July  collection  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  by  the 
Rev.   Wm.  B.  Barton,  pastor,      15  00 
Fairfield — Rev,  Ethan  Osborn. .       10  00 
CedarviUe — Collection  in  Presby- 
terian Church 3  00 

^  28  00 

^^  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 
Washington— i\h  July  collection  in 
Christ  Church,  per  Rev.  Mr. 
Bean,  rector,  $10  44  ;  4th  July 
collection  in  the  Wesley  Cha- 
pel, by  the  Rev.Mr.Wilson,  $6.  16  44 
VIRGINIA. 

Norfolk — 4th  July  collection  in 
M.  E.  Church,  by  Rev.  Edward 
WadsvTorfh,  pastor 21  47 

Occoquan — Josepli  Janney,  his 
annual  subscription 10  00 

Fredericksburg — Collection  in  the 
Episcopal  Church,  per  Rev.  E. 
C.  McGuire,  D.  D.,  $20  50, 
Female  Colonization  Society, 
of  which  $30  is  to  constitute 
the  Rev.  George  W.  McPhail  a 
life  member  of  the  A.  C.  S., 
per  Miss  C.  E.  Lomax,  Treas.     108  35 

Winchester — Itb  July  collection  in 
the  Rev.  .Air.  Atkinson's 
Church,  S'll  35,  4th  July  collec- 
tion in  the  Rev.  Mr.  Boyd's 
Church,  s92  03,  4th  July  collec- 
tion in  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith's 
Church,  $8  97 22  35 

Sheptierdstou-n-iXh  July  collection 
in  Trinity  Church,  viz  :  B.  T. 
Towner,  E.  J.  Lee,  John  H. 
McEndree,  Maj.  J.  F.  Hamt- 
ramck,  W.  L.  Webb,  Alexan- 


der R.  Boterer,  and  Rev.  C.  W. 
Andrews,  each  $5,  Thos  Ham- 
mond, M.  D.,  §2.  Mary  A. 
Popham,  $1,  Miss  Virginia  T. 
Van  Swearingen,  $\,  Irom  sun- 
dry persons,  $.4  94,  Michael 
Hensell  of  the  German  Reform- 
ed Church,  g3 

Orange  C.  H.—  Hh  July  collection 
in  St.  Thomas  Church,  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Earnest,  rector.*. 

Charlestoun — Collection  in  Zion 
Church,  per  Rev.  A.  Jones, 
rector 

Heathersville — 4th  July  collection, 
per  Rev.  B.  Burgess 

Warrenton — Collection  in  Jaraes 
Church,  per  Rev.  George  Lem- 
uon 

Leesburg-4lh  July  collection  in  the 
Episcopal  Church,  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Adie 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Zinrfo-Rev.  W.  R.  Hemphill,  §10, 
Mr.  Archibald  Kennedy,  §5.. . 
KENTUCKY. 

Henderson — 4th  July  collection  in 
St.  Paul's  Church,  by  the  Rev. 
J.  E.  Jackson,  rector 

BoyleCo. — By  Rev.  Alexander  M. 
Cowan  : — John  Wheelan,  $20, 
Henry  J.Cowan.Dr.John  Todd, 
John  McClane,  and  David  Bell, 
each  $10,  Mrs.  Tabitha  Cock, 
and  A.  Snud,  each  $5,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Ann  Irvine,$l,  Capt- 
Jesse  Smith,  $2 

Lincoln  Co.— Thomas  Helm,  $20, 
George  Carpenter,  Hugh  Hays, 
John  B.  Svvope,  and  .Henry 
Owsley,  each  $10,  Robert  Mil- 
ler, VValter  Anderson,  Carrol 
Bailey,  James  Blair,  George  B. 
Anderson,  J.  A.  Fisher,  D.  W. 
Jones,  George  AV.  Welsh,  Da- 
vid Williams,  Ephraim  Pen- 
nington, William  Whitley,  and 
John  Owsley,  each  $5,  S.  O. 
Middleton,  $2  50,  John  -H. 
Hutchison,  and  John  G.  Jortan, 
each  f2,  Philip  L.  Hockler, 
Mrs.  M.  S.  Owsley,  each  $1, 
ISIiss  M.  Owsley,  50  cts.,  Am- 
anda and  Mary  Jane  Owsley, 
each  10  cts.,  Ann  Maria,  Ellen 
W.  and  Elvira  Owsley,  each  6c. 

Garrard  Cb.— Oliver  Terrill,  $20, 
A.  Beeker,  Judge  Sam'l  Lusk, 


46  94 

18  37 

18  27 

8  00 

10  00 

25  00 

309  25 


15  eo 


15  00 


73  00 


129  38 


La 
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R.  A.  McKee,  Rev.R.A.Johns- 
ton,  William  Kinnard,  Rev. 
Carey  A.  Wylie,  John  W.  Wal- 
ker, W.  N.  Fishback,  Lylle 
Royston,  Spilman  &  Brown, 
and  James  Royston,  each  $5, 
Fountain  Rothwell,  $2  50,  Jas. 
W.  Bates,  §1 78  50 

Madison  Co.  —  'Squire  Turner, 
Curtis  Field,  Caldwell  Camp- 
bell, Wm.  Moran,  and  Mrs. 
Anne  J.  Wallace,  each  §20, 
Jurige  Uaniel  Breck,  D.  W.  R. 
Letclier,  Thomas  H.  Irvin, 
Thompson  Burnam,  and  David 
Irvin,  each  §lti,  E.  H.  Field, 
W.  R.  Green,  Samuel  H.  Ste- 
venson, Humphrey  Jones,  E. 
L.  Shackellord,  C.  F.  Burnam, 
Thomas  Royston,  Rev.  James 
C.  Barnes,  Joseph  Turner,  Al- 
len Anderson,  David  McChord, 
Daniel  F.  Green,  Wni.  Haw- 
kins, Cyrus  Turner,  L.  D.  Ben- 
nett, William  Shearer,  Elias 
Moberley,  Samuel  Campbell, 
William  Morse,  and  Robert 
Cochran,  each  ^5,  Jackson  Da- 
vis, $3,  A.  W.  DinsKiore,  §1..     254  00 

Clark  Co. — James  Wornell,  John 
W.  Kedmon,  and   Stephen  D. 
"Lewis,  each  $20 60  00 

Bourbon  Co. — Geo.  W.  Williams, 
A.  H.  Wright,  E.  S.  Dudley, 
H.  Clay,  jr.,  John  R.  Thornton, 
Robert  Clark,  J>mes  R.Wiijjht, 
John  L.  Hickir,'-.\  Henry  Boy- 
er,  Jeiemiah  Diiiicrtii,  H.  Clay, 
sen.,  D.  P.  Beelinger,  John 
Hedges,  and  Thos.  L.  Curitiing- 
ham,  each.' 9^0,  W.  C.  Lyle, 
Jesse  KeiiiflHy,  Algernon  S. 
Smith,  Beb^iiF.  Beillojd,  and 
John  Gafs)4f,fh  $10,  W.  Tal- 
bolt,  Samuel  Brooks,  C.  P.Tal- 
butt,  S.  D.  Talbott,  and  John 
Clay,  each  S5,  Colltction  4th 
of  July  in  Christian  Church, 
Paris,  $315,  Collection  4tti  of 
July  in  St.  Peter's  Church,  Pa- 
ris, .^lO 368  15 

Fayette  Co.— Owen  D.  Winn,  Ro- 
bert  Marshall,  JamesValaiiding- 
ham,  John  Gess,  RiciiardSpurr, 
and  Thi'mas  H.  Shelby,  each 
$30,  Wa%r  Bullock,  Edmund 
Bullock,  C-l,  R,  Say  re,  Isaac 
P.  Shelby,  A.  H.  Armstrong, 
and  W.  C.  Prewitt,  each  $20. .     300  00 


1,278-  03 
OHIO. 
Hilhboro' — Samuel    Linn,    sen., 
$3  50,  Rev.  James  McD.  Mat- 
thews, $3 6  50 

fiellbrooke — 4th  July  collection  in 


M.  E.  Church,  per  Rev.  W.  H. 

Roper 5  OOj 

Cambridge — 4th  July  collection  in 

Presbyterian    Church,  by    the 

Rev.  William  Wallace 5  00 "l 

Putnam  and  Zanesville — Auxiliary 

Colonization    Society,  per   H. 

SaGTord.  Secretary  &  Treasurer.    137  50  'i 
Chillicolhe — 4th  July  collection  in 

St.  Paul's  Church,  per  Rev.  Jas. 

B.  Britton 10  00 

Pleasant  Hill  and   Norwich — Jth 

July  collections 7  00 

Green  Co. — Colonization  Society, 

per  James  Goody,  Treasurer...        5  00 

176  00 
INDIANA. 

Lawrenceburg-4th  July  collection  ' 

in   Trinity  Church,  per  G.  H. 

Dunn,  Esq 10  00 

ILLINOIS. 

Vandalia — 4th  July  collection  at  ■, 

Union  meeting,  by  different  de- 
nominations, per  Rev.  D.  D. 
McKee 8  00 

Peoria — 4th  July  collection  in 
Presby.  Church,  (Old  School,) 
per  Rev,  Isaac  ICellar,  pastor. .      10  00  . 

18  00 


Total  Contributions $2,443:^^1; 

FOR  REPOSITORY.  ™. 

New  Hampshire. — Concord — 

Geoige  Hutchinson 100 

Massachusetts. —  West  Brad- 
ford— Rev.  Nathan  Monroe, 
$2.  West  .dmesbury—Rvv.  H. 
B  Smith,  $1  50.  Jlmesbury — 
Wm.  Chase,  $3.  Georgetovm — 
Richmond  Dole,  Mrs.  P  Nel- 
son. Dea.  Asa  N'  Ison,  each 
$1  50.  Essex— H^n.  David 
Chcate,  $1  50.  Salem.— Hon. 
D.  A.  White,  $1  50,  Rev.  S. 
M.  Worcester,  $3.  New  Bed- 
ford— Simpson  Hart,  SI  50. 
James  Monroe,  $3,  W.  R.  Rod- 
man, $1  5(1 23  00 

Connecticut. — Hartford — S.  H. 
Woodrutf 1  00 

Virginia. — Stawdon — Robert  S. 

Biooke,  in  lull 5  00 

'K.^STVCKY.-Sharpsburg-G.  Gor- 
don, to  be  sent  to  Rev.  R.  F. 
Caldwell  and  Thomas  Hill,  Esq.        3  00 

Ohio. — Hilhboro' — Sam'l  Linn, 
sen 1  50 

Total  Repository 34  50 

Total  Contributions 2,443  05 

Aggregate  Amount $2,477  55 


[THE  AFRICAN  REPOSITORY, 

AND 

COLONIAL  JOURNAL. 
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[For  the  African  Repository.] 

•         £l)t    (£olorcb    |3ri;)ulation    of    iWossacljusctts. 
The  colored  population  of  Mas-    preceding  censuses, the  colored  great- 


sachusetts  embrace  not  only  the  pure 
blacks  of  the  African  race,  and  their 
various  mixtures  with  the  whites, 
commonly  called  mulatioes,  but  also 
some  mixtures  of  the  whites,  and 
others  with  some  of  the  Indian  tribes, 
particularly  at  Marshpee.  The  num- 
ber of  those  who  are  the  pure  de- 
scendants of  the  African  race,  is  be- 
to  constitute  but  a  very  small 
t  of  the  colored  population  in  this 
Commonwealth,  while  most  of  them 
are  a  mixed  breed  of  wliites  with  In- 
dians and  negroes,  and  have  been  so,  | 
to  a  great  degree,  for  the  last  fifty 
years  or  more.  ] 


ly  preponderated  over  the  white  pop- 
ulation in  Marshpee.  The  colored 
persons  are,  at  present,  mostly  mix- 
tures of  Indians  and  negroes  in  that 
place. 

According  to  a  Provincial  census, 
finished  in  1765,  the  colored  popu- 
lation in  the  returns  of  182  towns, 
was  4,978  ;  to  which  if  we  add  147, 
the  number  according  to  the  United 
States  census  for  16  towns  in  1790, 
which  were  not  returned  in  1765, 
and  74  for  their  number  in  Newbury 
and  Newburyport,  whose  returns  in 
1765  did  not  specify  the  color — this 
last  number  being  in  proportion  to 
In  1840,  according  to  the  United!  the  number  in  those  towns  in  1790 — 


States  census,  Marshpee  contained 
9  white  males  and  6  white  females  ; 
146  colored  males  and  148  colored 


the  estimated  number  of  the  colored 
population  in  Massachusetts  in  1765, 
would  be  5, 199;  and  accordingly,  with 
females  ;  total,  15  Avhites  and  294  j  the  aid  of  the  United  States  censuses, 
colored  persons.     According  to  the  i  we  construct  tables  I  and  II. 

Table  I — Exhibiting  the  nwnicr  of  the  colored  ■popuJa'.lon  and  their  pro- 
portion to  the  whites,  in  Massachusetts,  according  to  the  censuses. 


Census. 

COLORED    POPULATION. 

Total. 

PROPORTION  TO  THE  WHITES. 

Males. 

Females. 

Per  cent. 

Ratio. 

In  1765 

«  1790 
"  1800 
«  1810 
«  1820 
«  1830 
«  1840 

3,308 
3,360 
4,654 

_ 

3,432 
3,685 
4,015 

5,199 
5,463 
6,452 
6,737 
6,740 
7,045 
8,669 

2.17 
-      1.46 
1.54 
1.44 
1.30 
1.16 
1.18 

1  to  45.96 
1  to  68.33 
1  to  64.53 
1  to  69.06 
1  to  76.59 
1  to  85.64 
1  to  84.09  1 
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Table  II — Exhibiting  the  number  of  the  whites,  of  the  colored,  and  \ 
the  whole  population,  according  to  the  censuses,  together  unth  their  it[ 
crease  during  six  periods. 


Census. 

KCMBER.      . 

INCREASE   DnRING    THE   PERIODS. 

'     ■- 

Whites. 

Blacks. 

Total. 

Whites. 

Blacks. 

Total. 

< 

Amount 

Ptr  cent. 

Amount. 

Per  cent. 

Amount, 

Fereeat 

i 

In  1765 

238,950 

5,199 

244,149 

' 

«  1790 

373,324 

5,463 

378,787 

134,374 

56.23 

264 

5.07 

134,538 

55.14 

"  1800 

416,393 

6,452 

422,845 

43,069 

11.53 

989 

18.10 

44,058 

11.63 

"  1810 

465,303 

6,737 

472.040 

48,910 

11.74 

285 

4.41 

49,195 

11.63 

«  1820 

516,547 

6,740 

523,287 

51,244 

11.01 

3 

.04 

51,247 

10.85 

«  1830 

603,363 

7,045 

610,408 

86,8  J  6 

16.80 

305 

4.52 

87,121 

16.6i 
20.JI 

«  1840 

729,031 

8,669 

737,700 

125.668 

20.58 

1,624 

23.05 

127,292 

It  is  apparent  that  the  increase  of 
the  colored  population  during  the 
several  periods  has  been  very  un- 
equal, and  also  that  it  has  been  much 
less  than  that  of  the  whites,  with  two 
exceptions,  namely,  from  1790  to 
1800,  and  fiom  1830  to  1840.  These 
exceptions  may  have  been,  in  part  at 
least,  owing  to  the  immigration  of 
blacks  from  other  States. 

The  increase  of  the  blacks  during 
the  75  years  from  1765  to  1840,  was 
3,470,  or  66.74  per  cent.;  which  is 
less  than  one-third  of  that  (205.09 
per  cent.)  of  the  whites.  During  the 
25  years  from  1765  to  1790,  it  was 
only  264,  or  5.07  per  cent.;  which  is 
not  one-eleventh  part  of  that  (56.23 
per  cent.)  of  the  whites.  During  the 
50  years  from  1790  to  1840,  it  was 
3,206,  or  58.66  ^crccn^.;  which  is  a 
little  more  than  three-fifths  of  95.28 
per  cent,  that  of  the  whites. 

The  small  increase  of  the  colored 
population  from  1765  to  1790,  being 
only  264,  or  5.07  per  cent.,  while  that 
of  the  whites  was56.23^er  cent.,  or 
over  eleven  times  as  great,  we  ascribe 
chiefly  to  the  effects  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war  on  that  class,  conjoined 
with  their  degraded  condition  among 
the  whites.  Before  the  war,  most 
of  them  were  substantially  in  the 
condition  of  slaves.      Public  senti- 


ment, however,  partly  by  the  advance 
of  a  correct  moral  sentiment  in  the 
community,  and  partly  by  the  in- 
creasing sentiment  for  freedom  from 
British  rule,  which  stimulated  the 
colonists  to  gain  their  own  freedom, 
had  been,  to  a  great  degree,  awakened 
to  the  right  and  propriety  of  the 
blacks  enjoying  their  freedom;  and, 
accordingly,  in  1776,  slavery  was  'i^jk  i 
tually  abloished  in  Massachusetts  ^r  j 
an  act  of  the  legislature,  after  having 
existed  there  about  a  century.  Du- 
ring the  revolutionary  war  many  of 
the  slaves  were  offered  their  freedom 
on  condition  of  their  enlisting  in  the 
army.  Medical  men,  attached  to  the 
army,  have  expressed  their  full  con- 
viction that  the  mortality  was  much 
greater  among  the  blacks  than 
among  the  whites,  in  the  army  of  the 
revolution.  This  is  to  be  expected, 
from  their  degraded  condition,  among 
a  population  in  which  the  whites  so 
greatly  predominated,  in  a  time  of 
war  no  less  than  in  a  time  of 
peace. 

The  great  increase  of  the  whites 
during  these  25  years,  being  neariy 
as  great  as  that  during  any  period  of 
30  years  since,  is  to  be  referred  to 
the  settlement  of  the  western  part  of 
the  commonwealth,  which,  in  1765, 
was  almost  a  wilderness. 
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During  the  10  years  from  1790  to 
1800,  the  increase  of  the  blacks  was 
989,or  18. 10  per  cent.;  which  is  more 
than  one  and  a  half  times  that  of  the 
whites  in  Massachusetts,  and  yet  this 
was  only  about  half  the  average  in- 
crease of  the  whole  population  of  the 
United  States.  This  increase  of  18 
per  cent,  of  the  blacks  is  undoubted- 
ly less  than  their  natural  increase 
would  be  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances  of  society  ;  but  when 
we  consider  their  condition — chiefly 
as  servants,  with  some  few  in  almost 
every  town,  and  subjected  to  many 
disadvantages  unfavorable  to  their 
physical  comfort  and  enjoyment,  to 
their  moral  improvement,  and  even 
to  life — among  the  predominant  class, 
the  whites,  even  this  increase  of  theirs 
was  probably  owing,  in  part  at  least, 
to  emigration  into  Massachusetts,now 
made/ree  to  them,  virtually  by  the 
legislature  in  1776,  and  absolutely  by 
the  Stale  Constitution  in  1780.  But, 
^m  1790,  the  territory  of  Massachu- 
setts was  mostly  divided  into  incor- 
porated towns,  and  from  that  time  we 
may  consider  the  emigration  of  the 
whites  out  of  the  Stale  as  commenc- 
ing, which  has  continued  since,  es- 
pecially for  about  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. This  accounts  for  the  small 
increase  of  the  whites  from  1790  to 
1800. 

From  1800  to  ISIO,  the  increase  of 
the  blacks  was  only  285,  or  4.41  per 
cent.;  which  is  less  than  half  that  of 
the  whites,  who  emigrated  out  of  tlie 
State  in  large  numbers,  and  with  them 
probably  a  portion  of  the  blacks. 

From  1810  to  1820,  the  increase 
of  the  blacks  was  only  3.  or  04  per 
cent.,  which  is  less  than  one  222d 
part  of  that  of  the  whites.  This  very 
small  increase  may  be  very  much  ac- 
counted for  by  the  three  following 
causes  : 

1.  In  1813  and  in  1817,  important 
changes  were  made  in  the  laws  of 
New  York,  by  which  slavery  was 


substantially  or  prospectively  abol- 
ished in  that  State,  and  the  blacks 
were  admitted  to  nearly  equal  privi- 
leges with  the  whites,  which  they 
have  enjoyed  ever  since.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  some  blacks  who 
had,  before  ISIO,  left  New  York,then 
a  slave  State, and  settled  in  Massachu- 
setts, a/rce  State,  were  known  during 
these  10  years  to  return  to  New  York, 
their  native  State,  after  it  became  free, 
thus  reducing  the.  number  of  blacks 
in  Massachusetts  in  1820. 

2.  Duringthewarof  1812  to  1815, 
some  colored  persons  joined  the  ar- 
my, and  never  returned  ;  the  mortali- 
ty of  the  blacks  in  the  army  being 
presumed  to  have  been  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  whites.  At  least  one 
company  of  blacks  was  formed  in 
Boston  during  the  war  of  1812,  and 
placed  under  the  command  of  Capt. 

Macintosh.     j\Iajor ,  who  was 

in  the  service  during  the  whole  of 
that  war,  thinks  that  the  mortality  of 
the  blacks  in  the  army  was  three 
times  as  great  as  that  of  the  whites 
during  that  war. 

3.  The  third  cause  was  the  emi- 
gration of  the  blacks  out  of  the  com- 
monwealth. The  American  Coloni- 
zation Society  was  formed  at  Wash- 
ington in  1816.  "In  1817,  two 
agents  were  sent  by  the  Society  to 
examine  the  western  coast  of  Africa, 
for  a  suitable  spot  for  the  colony. — 
They  selected  a  position  on  the  Sher- 
bro,  and  in  February,  1820,  the  first 
vessel  was  despatched,  with  88  colo- 
nists." We  are  unable  to  say  wheth- 
er this  expedition  affected  the  num- 
ber of  the  colored  population  in  Mas- 
sachusetts during  this  period.  But 
it  is  stated  in  the  third  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Colonization  Society,  of 
the  date  of  February  8,  1820,  that  "  it 
is  but  a  few  years  since  Capt.  Paul 
Cuffee  (who  was  born  in  New  Bed- 
ford, and  who  for  many  years  sailed 
out  of  Westport  in  his  own  vessel  on 
various  voyages)  carried  thirty-eight 
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from  Boston  to  Sierra  Leone,  chiefly 
at  his  own  expense  ;  and  in  a  letter, 
written  after  his  voyage,  he  declares 
that  he  could  have  obtained  the  con- 
sent of  the  greater  part  of  the  free 
people  of  color  in  that  city  and  its 
vicinity  to  remove  to  Africa.  And, 
let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  of  those, 
whom  he  actually  carried,  there  was 
not  one  disposed  to  return  with  him 
to  America."  During  these  10  years, 
also,  upon  the  invitation  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Hayti,  some  colored  persons 
left  Massachusetts,  as  well  as  other 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  re- 
moved to  St.  Domingo. 

From  1S20  to  1S30,  the  increase  of 
the  blacks  was  305,  or  4.52per  cent., 
which  is  a  little  more  than  one-quar- 
ter of  that  of  the  whites  ;  and  this  is 
probably  full  as  great  as  their  average 
decennial  increase  has  been  during 
the  whole  75  years,  considering  their 
condition  among  the  whites  as  the 
predominant  class  of  the  population. 
Some  have  doubted  whether  their 
natural  increase  in  Massachusetts  has 
equalled  their  mortality,  and  the  num- 
ber who  have  emigrated  out  of  the 
State  during  the  last  50  or  75  years ; 
and  some  have  even  supposed  that, 
without  emigration,  and  without  mix- 
ture with  the  whites,  the  whole  race 
would,  in  a  few  years,  be  extinct  in 
this  commonwealth. 

The  increase  of  the  blacks  from 
1830  to  1840,  was  1,624,  or  23.05 
per  cent.,  according  to  the  censuses 
of  these  years,  which  is  nearly  2| 
(2.47)  per  cent,  more  than  that  of  the 
whites,  though  this  was  3.78 /)<?r  cent. 
more  thanit  had  been  in  any  10  years 
since  1790.  This  increase  of  tlie 
•blacks  is  more  than  half  their  whole 
increase  during  the  50  years  from 
1790  to  1840,  and  deserves  explana- 
tion. Nearly /owr-fifths  of  this  in- 
crease were  males.)  and  only  about 
OTie-Mih  females  ;  that  of  the  females 
being  330,  or  8.95  percent.,  and  tliat 
oi  the  males  1 ,294,  or  38,51  per  caU. 


A  great  part  of  the  whole  increase  of 

23.05;jcr  cent,  is  clearly  to  be  traced  to 

!  the  effect  of  emigration  from  abroad. 

We  feel  sure  that  the  increase  of 

the  colored  population,  from  natural 

causes,  and  exclusive  of  immigration, 

averaged  not  more  than  5  per  cerai,, 

during  each  10  years  from  1765  to 

1S40,  and  less  than  half  of  Ipcr  cent. 

i;  per  annum.     It  is  also  apparent  that 

I,  their  increase,  exclusive  of  immigra- 

!;  tion,  during  each  10  years  from  1790 

[to  1S40,  cannot  have  averaged  over 

||  1  per  cent.,  while  that  of  the  whole 

j!  population  has  averaged  over  14;jer 

r  cent.;  and,  owing  to  the  emigration 

,,  of  the  whites  out  of  the  State,  this 

!!  last  average  has  been  less  than  half 

I  of  that  of  the  United  States. 

i      In  1S20,  the  number  of  the  colored 

females  was  124  more,  and  in  1830, 

I  325  more,  than  that  of  the  males ; 

I  but  in  1S40,  the  males  were  639  more 

;  tlian  the  females  ;  so  that  the  propor- 

I  tion   of   the   sexes    was   materially 

' changed  during  these  last  10  yean 

[I  In  other  words,  the  proportion  of  tl 

||  females  to  the  males  in  1820,  was 

100  to  96.38;  in  1830,as  100  to  91.18; 

j;  and  in  1840,  as  100  to  115.91.    This 

I  change  in  the  proportion  of  the  sex- 

i  es,  from  1830  to  1840,  can  hardly  be 

ascribed  to  natural  causes,  and  sug- 

!  gests    the   idea  of  emigration   from 

:  other  places  as  the  cause.   We  should 

li  expect  this  as  the  cause,  from  the  well 

i!  known  interest  that  has  been  felt  very 

Ij  extensively  over  the  whole  country, 

i  respecting  the  condition  of  the  color- 

ji  ed  population  during  these  10  years. 

I;  We  are  confirmed  in  the  correctness 

of  this  idea,  when  we  examine  more 

closely  the  ages  and  tlie  residences 

of  tlie  males,  especially,  according  to 

tlie  censuses  of  1S30  and  1840,  as 

exhibited    in  tables    111    and   IV.; 

from  which  it  appears  that  the  in- 

j  crease  of  the  colored  persons  under 

10  years  was,  of  females  91,  and  of 

males  111  ;  or  as  100  to  125.27;  of 

10  vears  nn.l   nufler  24.  of  femrile" 
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of  males  230;  or  as  100  to 
of  24  years  and  under  36,  of 
ales  52,  and  of  males  719;  or  as 
0  to  1382.69 ;  of  36  years  and  un- 
55,  of  females  1 10,  and  of  males 
,  or  as  100  to  222.72  ;  of  55  years 
id  under  1 00,there  was  an  increase  of 
i3females,and  a  decrease  of  1 0  males; 
nd  of  100  years  and  upwards,  iliere 
as  a  decrease  of  both  sexes.  We 
save  out  of  the  account  the  last  two 
ilumns  of  ages,  as  unimportant  in 
is  conipaiison. 

It  is  evident  the  preponder- 
ce  of  the  increase  of  tlie  males 
iver  that  of  the  females,  during  the 
,0  years  from  1830  to  1840,  has  been 
if  those  in  middle  and  active  life,  es- 
lecially  of  the  age  of  24  years  and 
nder  36  years — a  result  which  is 
,ot  surprising,  when  we  consider  the 
fiscussions  which  have  taken  place 
uring  this  period  in  various  parts  of 
e  country,  respecting  the  municipal 
gulations  of  some  of  the  States. — 
'hose  of  the  inale  sex,  and  in  active 
d  middle  life,  would  be  most  likel3% 
nder  the  circumstances,  to  have  emi- 
^ated  from  other  States  into  iNIassa- 
chusetts. 

Undoubtedly  there  is  an  error  in 
fthe  census  of  Erving's  Giant  in  1S30, 
in  Franklin  county,  and  incorporated 
'as  a  town  in  1838.  It  is  very  singu- 
lar that  there  should  have  been,  in 
1830,  exactly  17  colored  males  and 
.17  colored  females  under  100  years, 
and  also  34  colored  females  and  no 
colored  males,  of  100  years  and  up- 
wards, in  Erving's  Grant  in  1830,  and 
no  colored  person  in  that  town  in 
1840.  The  census  for  Erving  stood 
thus  at  the  two  dales — 

Census  of  1830. 
White  males        -        -        215 

"      females     -        -        205 

Total  whites       -         -  120 

Colored  males  under  100  y'r;  17 
"       females  "  17 


Colored  males  of  100  years 
and  upwards    -         -  00 

Colored  females  of  100  years 
and  upwards    -         -  34 

Total  colored  of  all  ages     -  68 

Total  population        -        -       488 


I  Census  of  1840. 

j  White  males       -        -         156 

j      "      females    -        -         153  

I  Total  whites       -        -  309 

:!  Colored  males  under  100  y'rs  00 
il        "      females  "  00 

Total  colored  "  00 

Colored  males  of  100  years 

and  upwards   -        -  00 

Colored  females  of  100  years 

and  upwai'ds    -         -  00 


Total  colored 


GO 


i;i 


Total  colored 


31 


Total  population  -  -  309 
The  increase  of  the  blacks  from 
1830  to  1S40,  was  1,624,  or  23.05 
per  cent.,  according  to  the  census  ; 
if  we  correct  the  census  by  rejecting 
68  put  down  as  belonging  to  Erving's 
Grant,  in  1830,  the  number  in  that 
year  would  be  (7,045-68,)  6,977,  and 
the  increase  in  10  years,  1,692,  or 
24.23  per  cent.,  which  is  3.65  per 
cent,  more  than  that  of  the  whites 
during  the  same  period.  But  Marsh- 
pee  was  wholly  omitted  in  the  census 
of  1830,  and  contained  294  colored 
persons  in  1840,  and  is  more  than 
an  offset  to  the  presumed  error  for 
Erving  in  1S30.  Adding  294,  which 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  the 
number  of  colored  persons  in  Marsh- 
pee  in  1830,  to  6,977,  and  we  have 
7,271  as  the  estimated  number  of 
blacks  in  1830,  instead  of  7,045  ;  and 
consequently  the  increase  from  1830 
to  1840,  will  be  (8,669—7,271=) 
1,398,  or  19.21  per  cent.,  which  is 
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1.64  per  cent,  less  than  that  of  the 
whites.  This  increase  should,  per- 
haps, be  reduced  some  452  on  account 
of  over-numbering,  particularly  of 
sea-faring  persons,  in  Ward  2  in 
the  city  of  Boston.  By  deducting  452 
from  1,398,  we  have  946,  or  13.01 
per  cctU.,  as  the  estimated  increase  of 
blacks  in  Massachusetts  from  1830 
tt)  1840,  which  is  7.57  per  cent,  less 
than  that  of  the  whites.  We  cannot 
depend  upon  those  general  censuses 
for  minute  details  in  small  localities ; 
they  serve  for  general  comparisons  for 
lairge  districts.  We  conclude  that 
the  increase  of  the  blacks  from  1830 
to  184tO  was  considerably  larger  than 
their  average  during  the  preceding 
decennial  periods  ;  and  yet,  though 
nided  by  emigration  from  other 
States,  was  not  more  than  two- 
thirds  that  of  the  wh\tes. 

According  to  the  State  census  of 
May  i,  1840,the  whole  population  of 
Boston,  except  "  State  paupers  and 
convicts  in  the  State  prison,"  was 
83,629 ;  to  which  if  the  348  Slate  pau- 
pers were  added,  we  have  83,977  as 
the  population.  May  1,  1840;  but 
^according  to  the  United  States  cen- 
sus, June  1, 1840,  one  month  later, 
it  was  93,383,  or  9,406  more.    Ac- 


cording to  the  United  States  census 
the  number  in  Ward  2,  was  15,282,    ■ 
or  8,465  more  than  the  number  in  the  ' 
State  census.     7,683  are  put  down 
in  this  Ward   as  "  employed  in  the 
navigation  of  the  ocean,''  which  is,* 
undoubtedly  too  large  a  number. —  * 
From  the  loose  manner  in  which  the 
United  States  census  was  taken  in 
this   city — such   as  sailor  boarding- 
houses  containing   over  a  thousand 
persons  in  a  single  family — this  cen* 
sus  represents  the  population  of  Bos- 
ton to  have  been  at  least  some  8,000 
more  than  it  actually  was  in  1840. 
A  portion  of  this  over-enumeration 
were  undoubtedly  colored  persons 
in  the  United  States  census  of  1840. 

In  the  views  which  we  propose  to 
ffive  in  this  article  of  the  colored 
population  in  Massachusetts,  we  shall 
follow  the  numbers  as  they  stand  in 
the  censuses,  and  the  inferences 
which  we  draw  respecting  their  con* 
dition  and  prospects,  will  require  but 
little  modification  from  the  slight  erj 
rors  which  may  exist  in  the  census 
themselves. 

The  two  following  tables  exhibit 
the  colored  population  of  Boston,  ac* 
cording  to  the  United  States  census-* 
lies  of  1830  and  1840: 
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By  comparing  the  census  of  the 
colored  population  of  Boston  in  1830 
with  that  in  1840,  we  see  that  their 
increase  in  Ward  2,  in  these  years, 
was  500,  of  whom  478  were  males 

_ftnd  22  females.      We  b^ive  no  rea- 
jn  for  supposing  that  there  was  any 

"niaterial  increase  in  this  ward  du- 
ring the  time.  The  reason  of  the 
great  increase,  according  to  the  cen- 
sus, was  probably  this  :  that  those 
who  were  employed  in  taking  the 
United  States  census  of  1840,  inclu- 
ded all  the  colored  persons  who  were 
reported  to  them  as  having  been  for 
several  years  previously  residents  in 
famjlies,especially  in  sailor  boarding- 
houses,  instead  of  including  those 
only  who  actually  had  their  residence 'j 
jn  that  Ward,  June  1,  1840,  as  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  case  in  taking 
the  United  States  census  of  the  popu- 
lation of  that  Ward  generally. 

From  1830  to  1840  the  increase 
of  the  males  in  Ward  2,  was  478, 
while  that  of  the  females  was  only 
22,  according  to  the  United  States 
■census  ;  of  this  increase  of  the  males, 
456  were  of  24  and  under  55  years 
of  age,  and  amount  to  within  96  of 
652,  the  increase  in  all  the  wards. 
In  Ward  2  there  were  502  colored 


persons  "  employed  in  the  navigation 
of  the  ocean."  There  was  also  a  large 
increase  in  Ward  6,  in  which  a  large 
portion  of  the  colored  population  have 
resided  for  many  years.  In  explana- 
tion of  the  great  increase  in  Ward  6, 
and  the  great  decrease  in  Ward  7,  du- 
ring the  10  years,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  by  a  new  division  of  the  wards  of 
the  city  in  1838,  a  portion  of  Ward 
7,  the  most  densely  populated  with 
blacks  of  any,  was  annexed  to  Ward 
6;  and  it  will  be  perceived  that  the 
aggregate  of  the  two  Wards,  6  and  7, 
is  nearly  the  same  in  the  two  cen- 
suses. Also,  previous  to  1838,  Waid 
12  constituted  most  of  the  present 
Wards  11  and  12.  In  the  remaining 
7  wards,  the  numbers  of  the  colored 
people  were  nearly  the  same  at  both 
epochs.  After  making  allowances 
for  the  probable  over-numbering  of 
the  inhabitants  in  Ward  2,  it  is  fair 
to  suppose  that  the  increase  of  the 
colored  population  of  Boston  was 
very  small  during  these  10  years, 
and  had  they  not  been  sustained  by 
immigration,  there  would  in  all  pro- 
bability have  been  a  decrease. 

If  we  reduce  the  number  of  the 
colored  population  in  the  United 
Stales  census  of  1840,  four  or  five 
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hundred,  oa  account  of  over-num- 
bering in  Boston,  the  increase  for  the 
whole  State  will  be  only  about  two- 
thirds  that  of  the  whites;  and  thus  re- 
duced, it  has  been  sustained  very  evi- 
dently by  means  of  emigration  from 
abroad  ;  and  without  such  emigration 
the  increase  would  have  been  very 
smallfrom  1830  to  1840.  And  we  may 
presume,  that  withoutemigration  from 
abroad,  the  colored  population,  by 
suffering  occasional  emigration  out 
of  the  State,  will  at  length  decrease, 
and  finally  become  extinct  as  a  dis- 
tinct race. 

According  to  the  United  States 
census  of  1840,  the  proportion  of  the 
blacks  to  the  whites  in  Massachu- 
setts was  as  1  to  84.09.  It  may  be 
interesting  to  see  the  proportion  in 
the  State  of  New  York  at  the  same 
time.  In  the  northern  district,  the 
number  of  the  colored  males  was 
6,435,  females  6,428 — total  colored, 
12,863 ;  and  that  of  the  whites,  of 
both  sexes,  1,670,205,  or  in  the  pro- 
portion of  1  colored  person  to  129.84 
whites. 

In  the  southern  district,  the  num- 
ber of  colored  males  was  17,374, 
females  19,790 — total  free  colored, 
37,164 ;  and  that  of  the  whites,  of 
both  sexes,  708,685,  or  in  the  pro- 
portion of  1  free  colored  to  19  whites. 

Total  free  colored,  50,027;  to  which 
add  4  female  slaves,  and  we  hare 
50,031  for  the  whole  number  of  co- 
lored persons,  while  the  whites 
amounted  to  2,378,890.  The  pro- 
portion of  the  colored  to  the  whites 
in  the  State  was  as  1  to  47.55,  or 
nearly  twice  as  great  as  it  was  in 
Massachusetts  at  that  date,  and  near- 
ly 45.96,  the  proportion  in  Massa- 
chusetts 75  years  before. 

The  number  of  colored  males  in 
New  York  was  23,809,  and  of  fe- 
males, including  4  slaves,was  26,222, 
showing  an  excess  of  females  of 
2,413.  This  gives  the  proportion  of 
females  to  males  of  100  to  90.80,  a 


result  very  different  from  what  it  wasi 
in  Massachusetts,  and  indicating  the] 
absence  of  the  kind  of  emigration 
New  York,   which  obviously  tooyf 
place  in  Massachusetts. 

From  the  peculiarities  of  the  blacks, 
and  their  position  among  the  whites 
in  Massachusetts — their  color  giving 
rise  to  prejudices  against  them,  fixed 
and  immoveable — their  servile  and 
degraded  condition  among  the  whites, 
their  small  numbers,  their  poverty 
and  dependence,  their  want  of  sym- 
pathy not  merely  with  the  whites, 
but  on  account  of  their  scattered  po- 
sition— there  being  228  towns,  out  of 
309,  in  1S40,  containing  some  of  them 
— their  want  of  sympathy  and  of  easy 
intercourse  with  each  other,  by  which 
they  are  deprived  of  social  enjoy- 
ments, and  are  far  distant  from  the 
means  of  mental  improvement,  which 
give  a  zest  and  a  value  to  life,  and 
add  years  to  its  duration  ;  from  these 
circumstances  we  expect  their  locali- 
ties to  be  more  changeful,  and  their.^ 
increase  less  regular  from  year  tqB 
year  than  that  of  the  predominant 
class.  We  find  that  in  8  counties, 
namely,  Essex,  Middlesex,  Hamp- 
shire, Hampden,  Franklin,  Norfolk, 
Plymouth,  and  Dukes,  there  was  a 
decrease  of  the  blacks  of  294,  or 
12.10  joer  cent.,  from  1830  to  1840.— 
In  Franklin  and  Dukes  counties  the 
number  was  diminished  one-half.  In 
the  other  6  counties,  namely,  Suffolk, 
Worcester,  Berkshire,  Bristol,  Barn- 
stable and  J^antucket,zs  will  apppear 
from  tables  V  and  VI,  there  was  an 
increase  of  1,918,  or  4L1.64:  per  cent., 
a  number  sufficient  not  merely  to 
off-set  the  decrease  in  the  8  counties, 
but  to  make  the  proportion  of  their 
increase  in  the  State  exceed  that  of 
the  whites.  Of  these  1,918,  1,396 
were  males,  and  522  were  females 
or  in  the  proportion  of  100  females 
to  267.43  males.  The  large  propor- 
tion of  the  increase  of  the  males  in 
these  6  counties,  confirm  us  in  the 
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opinion  of  their  emigration  from 
other  Stales. 

In  the  8  counties  in  which  there 
was  a  decrease  of  294  persons,  ac- 
cording to  the  censuses,  it  will  be 
seen  by  Table  VII  that  of  this  de- 
crease 102  were  males,  and  192  were 
females.* 

Thus  tlic  number  of  males  in  the 
S    counties,    exclusive   of  Erving, 


would  be  1,150,  or  60  less  than  that 
of  the  females  in  1830,  and  only  4 
less  in  1840.  At  each  of  the  dates 
tke  sexes  were  very  nearly  equal. — 
The  causes,  apart  from  the  peculiar 
immigration  during  these  10  years, 
which  affect  the  increase  or  decrease 
of  the  colored  population,  seem  to 
have  been  remarkably  free  to  oper- 
ate in  these  8  counties.     In  the  coun- 


*lf  we  omit  the  colored  people  for  Erring,  in  Franklin  county,  in  IS.SO,  on  account  of 
probable  error  in  the  census,  the  number  of  males  in  these  8  counties,  in  1830,  would  be 
1,150,  and  their  decrease  in  10years,S5;  and  that  of  the  females  1,210,  and  of  their  de- 
crease in  the  10  years,  141 ;  and  the  total  decrease  226,  instead  of  294,  as  will  appear  from 
(he  following  table : 
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ty  of  Middlesex,  there  was  an  in- 
crease of  22  males,  while  the  de- 
crease of  females  was  46,  as  will  ap- 


pear from  the  following  table,  cjf 
hibiting  the  decrease  in  these  8  coniJ 
ties  : 


CotuUet. 


Essex        .... 

Middlesex        .        .        • 
Hampshire       .        .        . 
Hampden         .        . 
Fraiitdin,  cxcIiuiTe  of  Erring 

Norfolk 

Flymontli         .        .        . 
Dukei      .... 


Males. 


83 


Females. 


Total. 


141 


S36 


It  is  obvious  that  natural  causes  of 
increase  had  not  sustained  the  num- 
ber of  blacks  in  these  counties,  and 
that  there  was  a  decided  tendency  to 
a  decrease  of  their  number  during 
these  10  years. 

In  two  of  the  6  counties  in  which 
there  was  an  increase  of  the  blacks, 
namely,  in  Worcester  and  Barnsta- 
ble^ the  females  preponderated  over 
the  males  in  1830  and  in  1840,  but 
the  increase  of  each  sex  was  237, 
and  the  whole  increase  474,  or  88.43 
per  cent.,  as    appears  from     table 

VIII.  In  the  4  remaining  coumies, 
the  whole  increase  of  the  blacks  was 
1,444,  or  35.36  per  cent.,  of  whom 
285  only  were  females,  and  1,159 
were  males,  or  in  the  proportion  of 
100  to  406.66,  which  is  over  4 
males  to  1  female,  and  differs  very 
little  from  the  proportion  of  in- 
crease in  the  whole  State,  where  the 
females  were  330  and  the  males 
1,294,  or  as  100  to  392.12. 

We  perceive  by  inspecting  table 

IX,  that  in  two  of  these  4  counties, 
namely,  in  Berkshire  and  Bristol, 
the  proportion  of  the  sexes  was  not 
materially  different  at  the  two  dates, 
and  the  increase  of  the  males  was 
331,  or  34.87  per  cent.,  and  that  of 
the  females  259,  or  26.70  per  cent.; 
that  of  the  whole  being  590,or  29.70 
percent.  These  numbers  of  increase 
give  the  proportion  of  100  females  to 


127.79  males,  which  differs  from  the 
usual  law  of  a  near  equality  of  the  sex- 
es from  natural  causes  alone,  and  must 
arise  from  immigration.  But  when 
we  examine  the  increase  in  Suffolk 
and  Nantucket  counties,  the  differ- 
ence of  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
the  sexes  becomes  much  more  mani- 
fest, and  indicates  much  more  strong- 
ly the  influence  of  foreign  causes. 
Here  we  find  the  increase  of  the 
males  828,  or  82.63  per  cent.,  of  feA 
males  only  26,or  2.24  per  cent. ;  ani^ 
of  both  sexes  854,  or  39.50  per  cent. 
These  numbers  give  the  proportion 
of  100  females  to  3,184.61  malas. 

Table  X  exhibits  a  comparative 
view  of  the  increase  of  the  colored 
population  of  Suffolk  and  Nantucket 
counties  with  the  other  12  counties 
in  10  years,  together  with  the  num- 
bers of  both  sexes  in  each  division 
in  1830  and  in  1840  ;  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  increase  in  these 
two  counties  was  greater,  especially 
of  the  males,  than  in  any  of  the  other 
counties  during  the  last  decennial 
period. 

The  proportions  of  the  number 
of  the  free  colored  persons  under  the 
several  ages,  in  the  United  States, 
was  very  nearly  the  same  in  1830 
and  in  1840,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
the  standard  proportions  with  which 
to  compare  those  in  any  one  of  the 
States.      They  differ   considerably 
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from  those  in  Massachusetts  at  tfre 
t\po  dates. 

The  change  in  the  proportions  of 
the  colored  population  in  Massachu- 
setts was  very  perceptible ;  that  of 
the  males  being  6 />erc«i<.  more,  and 
that  of  the  females  Qper  cent,  less,  in 
'  1840  than  in  1830 ;  and  this  is  even 
less  than  what  belonged  to  the  males 
alone  of  24  years  and  under  36. 
The  proportion  of  the  increase  of 
the  males  was  nearly  4  times  that  of 
the  whites  during  these  10  years,  or 
as  79.68  to  20.32  per  cent.,  showing 
the  great  disproportion  in  the  increase 
of  the  sexes. 

As  we  examine  the  parts  of  the 
commonwealth,    we    notice    some 
"changes   in  the  proportions  of  the 
people  of  color  from  1830  to  1840. 
In  the  8  counties  in  which  there  was  \ 
a  decrease  of  the  people  of  color,  the  j 
proportions  generally  were  not  much  | 
altered  during  the  period,  that  of  the  j 
females  being  1.85  per  cent,  more  j 
in  1830  than  in  1840.     But  the  pro- 
ortion  of  the   decrease  of  the  fe- 
males in  these  counties  was  over  30 , 
per  cent,  more  than  that  of  the  males. 

The  increase  of  the  colored  popu- 
lation in  the  6  counties  of  Suffolk, 
TVorcester^  Berkshire,  Brislol,Barn- 
stable,  znd  Nantucket,  was  1.918,  or 
41.54  per  cent.,  during  the  10  years. 
The  proportion  of  the  males  in  1840, 
"was  7.42  per  cent,  greater  than  in 
1830.  The  proportion  of  the  in- 
crease of  the  males  was  72.78  per 
cent.,  and  that  of  the  females  onlv 
27.22  per  cent. 

In  the  counties  of  Worcester  and 
Barnstable,  the  increase  of  the  males 
and  of  the  females  was  equal,  name- 
ly, 237,  during  this  period ;  but  the 
proportions  were  changed,  both  of 


the  sexes  and  of  the  ages.  The  pro- 
portions of  the  increase  of  the  sexes 
differed  from  each  other,  and  from 
the  proportions  of  the  census  at  each 
epoch. 

In  the  4  remaining  counties  oi  Suf- 
folk. Berkshire,  Bristol.,  and  Nan- 
tucket, the  whole  increase  was  1,444, 
and  the  proportions  very  much  alter- 
[j  ed.  The  increase  was,  of  males,  80.26 
[per  cent.,  and  of  females,  19.74  per 
\  cent. 

I  In  Berkshire  and  Bristol,ihe  whole 
:.  increase  was  590,  of  which  that  of 

II  the  males  was  56.10,  and  that  of  the 
II  females  43.90 per  cent.,  of  the  whole. 
,i  The  increase  was  especially  of  the 
'•  males  of  the  age  of  30  and  under  55 
ji  years. 

;|  Finally,  the  most  extraordinary 
I;  change  in  the  proportions  was  in  Suf- 
\folk  and  JVantucket.  The  whole  in- 
crease was  854,  or  39.50  per  cent.,  of 
whom  828  were  males,  and  26  fe- 
males, amounting  to  96.96,  and  3.04 
per  cent.,  resp-^tively,  the  former  be- 
ing nearly  32  times  that  of  the  latter. 

In  Boston,  the  increase  in  the  10 
years  of  males  was  534,  and  of  fe- 
males 18 ;  and  in  Nantucket,  of  males 
291,  and  of  females  only  8.  In  Bos- 
ton the  increase  of  the  males  was  29 
times,  and  in  Nantucket  36  times  that 
of  the  females. 

Thus,  we  find  there  was  a  de- 
crease of  the  colored  population  of 
Massachusetts  from  1830  to  1840,  in 
8  counties,  and  an  increase  in  the  6 
counties  of  Suffolk,  Worcester,  Berk- 
shire, Bristol,  Barnstable,  and  Nan- 
tucket. The  increase  of  the  males 
in  these  counties  and  in  the  State, 
greatly  preponderated  over  that  of 
the  females.  In  Worcester  zni  Barn- 
stable* the  increase  of  the  two  sexes 


*The  great  increase  of  the  colored  population  of  Barnstable  county,  in  the  10  years, 
is  owing  to  tiie  omission  of  Marshpee,  in  the  census  of  1S30,  but  in  1840  it  contained 
146  males  and  14S  females — total,  294.  Omitting  Marshpee,  there  was  a  loss  of  25,  or 
14.88  per  cent.,  so  that,  really,  there  was  an  increase  in  only  5  counties,  and  a  decrease  in 
9  counties.  The  increase  of  the  colored  population  from  1830  to  1840,  according  to  the 
censuses,  was  as  follows : 
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was  equal.  In  the  4  remaining  coun- 
ties, and  especially  in  Suffolk  and 
Nantucket,  theinciease  of  the  males 
vastly  preponderated  over  that  of 
the  females.  The  proportions  of 
those  under  the  several  ages  were 
also  very  much  changed  during  these 
lO'years.  These  facts  show  clear- 
ly that  other  causes  besides  the  nat- 
ural increase,  have  had  an  effect  in 
producing  these  changes.  After  mak- 
ing reasonable  allowances  for  the  pre- 
sumed excess  of  numbers  in  the  re- 
turns of  Ward  2  in  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton, we  are  confirmed  by  these  re- 
sults in  the  opinion,  that  immigration 
has  been  the  principal  cause  in  the 
increase  of  the  people  of  color,  and 
in  the  changes  of  the  proportions 
during  these  10  years.  The  increase 
has  been  mostly  of  males  from  24 
to  55  years  of  age,  which  embraces 
the  period  within  which  only  even 
men  would  be  likely  to  have  emigra- 
ted from  other  States.  Only  a  very 
small  number  of  females  would  be 
expected  to  have  emigrated  at  all. 

The  decrease  of  the  blacks  in 
the  8  counties,  while  the  propor- 
tions b)'  ages  continued  nearly  the 
same,  shows  that  the  blacks  are  not 
likely  to  increase  much  in  Massachu- 
setts, situated  as  they  are  in  the  midst 
of,  and  dependent  upon  a  predomi- 
nant class  of  a  different  color,  whose 
sympathies  are  vastly  less  fully  in 
unison  with  the  colored  than  with  the 
white  race. 

According  to  the  census  of  1830, 
the  number  of  colored  males  in  the 


State  was  -        -        -        - 
Of  females  -        .        . 

Of  both  sexes    -        -        . 

To  which  add,  from  the  cen- 
sus of  1840,  under  10  years 
of  age,  of  males 

Of  females         .        .        . 

Of  both  sexes     - 
And  we  have  of  males 
Of  females 


Of  both  sexes  -  -  -  8,843 
as  the  whole  number  possible  on  the 
supposition  that  these  censuses  were 
correct,  and  that  no  death  nor  immi- 
gration of  colored  persons  into  the 
commonwealth  occurred  during  these 
10  years.  But  according  to  the  cen- 
sus of  1840,  there  were  4,654  males, 
4,015  females,  and  8,669  of  both  sex- 
es ;  that  is,  there  were  386  more 
males,  and  570  less  of  females ;  and 
184  less  of  both  sexes,  than  is  possi- 
ble by  the  first  position.  Now,  it  is^  . 
to  be  presumed  that  during  this  pe-jH 
riod  not  less  than  570  deaths  of  co- 
lored females  occurred  in  these  10 
years,  which  is  only  57  per  annum, 
or  1  to  65  persons  out  of  3,685.  A 
proportional  number  of  deaths  among 
the  3,360  males  would  be  520,  which 
being  taken  from  4,268,  the  highest 
number  possible  by  the  first  position, 
we  have  3,748,  and  the  number  of 
both  sexes,  7,763,  without  immigra- 
tion, instead  of  8,669  in  the  census. 
Thus  it  is  clear  that  at  least  906  of 
the  colored  population  in  1840  must 


In  the  State  containing  7,045  colored  in  1330,  the  increase  was  1,624  or  23.05  per  cent. 

"  8  counties       "  2,428        "  «  "  "  ' 

"  6        "  "  4,617       " 

"  4        "  "  4,081 

Worcester  &  Barnstable     536       "  " 

Berkshire  and  Bristol     1,919 
Suffolk  and  Nantucket   2,162      " 

The  increase  of  Worcester  county  was  205  or  55.70  per  cent.,  and  that  of  Barnstable 
county  269,  or  160.11  per  cent.,  but,  exclusive  of  Marshpee,  there  was  a  decrease  in  that 
county  of  25,  or  14.88  per  cent.  The  increase  of  Worcester  and  Barnstable  counties,  ex- 
clusive of  Marshpee,  was  ISO,  or  Zi.G^pcr  cent. 


decrease   " 

294  or  12.10 

increase   " 

1,913  or  41.32 

CC                    (C 

1,144  or  35.38 

((                C( 

474  or  88.43 

te            CC 

590  or  30.74 

CC                    CC 

854  or  39.49 
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have  been  immigranis  into  the  State 
during  the  preceding  10  years;  906 
deducted  from  1,294,  the  increase  of 
the  males, give  388  as  their  increase, 
apart  from  immigration  during  the 
lime,  which  is  58  only  more  than  that 
of  the  females,  giving  the  proportion 
of  100  females  to  117.57  males. 

The  following  will  show  the  im- 
migration of  colored  persons  into 
Boston  during  the  10  years,  accord- 
ing to  the  census : 

The  census  of  1830  contained, 
Of  males   -         -         _         _        8G5 
Of  females        -         -        -     1.010 


And  of  both  sexes       -         -     1,875 
To  which  add,  from  census 
of  1840,  males  under  10 
years  of  age    -         -         -        205 
Of  females        -        -        -       211 


Of  both  sexes     - 
And  we  have  of  males 
Of  females 


416 
1,070 
1.221 


|0f  both  sexes  -  -  -  2,291 
as  the  highest  possible  number  in 
1840,  on  the  supposition  there  was 
no  immigration  or  deaths  during  the 
10  years.  But  according  to  the  cen- 
sus of  1840,  the  number  was,  of 
males  1,399,  of  females  1,028, and  of 
both  sexes  2,427.  The  females  in 
1840  were  actually  less  than  their 
possible  number  was,  by  193;  which 
we  may  suppose  to  have  been  deaths 
in  10  years,  averaging  19,  or  1  in 
52.33  per  annum,  on  1,010,  and  the 
proportional  deaths  among  the  males 
would  be  165  in  the  10  years,  avera- 
ging 16|  per  annum.  These  165 
taken  from  the  highest  possible  num- 
ber, 1,070,  leave  SS5  as  the  highest 
number  of  males  without  immigra- 
tion, being  only  20  persons  in  10 
years  ;  885  added  to  l,02S,give  1,913 
as  the  highest  number  of  colored 
persons  in  Boston  without  immigia- 
lion,  which  is  514  less  than  that  of 
.<he  census,   and  these  514  nmst  br 


males,  and  must  be  apportione(! 
among  the  immigrants  and  those  er- 
roneously included  in  tlie  census. 
We  find  that  in  Ward  2,  in  which  we 
see  no  reason  for  supposingany  mate- 
rial increase,  there  are  500  more  in  the 
census  of  1S40  than  in  that  of  1830. 

Table  XI  exhibits  a  summary  of 
the  censuses  of  the  colored  populalion 
from  1765  to  1840,  by  counties  ;  to- 
gether with  the  increase  during  each 
period, the  number  of  each  sex  in  the 
last  three  censuses,  the  increase  from 
1765  to  1840,and  from  1790  to  1840, 
and  the  proportions  of  the  colored  lo 
the  white  population  in  1765,  1790, 
and  1840,  the  decrease  being  marked 
thus  — .  It  appears  that  the  pro- 
portion of  the  colored  to  the  white 
population  in  Massachusetts  has  been 
increased  in  the  counties  of  Berk- 
shire, Bristol  and  Nantucket,  during 
the  75  years  from  1765  to  1840,  in 
all  the  rest  it  has  been  diminished, 
and  in  the  State  it  has  been  dimin- 
ished nearly  one-half. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  is  evi- 
dent that,  considering  the  degraded 
condition  of  the  colored  population 
in  Massachusetts,  their  increase, 
though  aided  by  immigralion,  has 
been,  during  the  whole  period  of  75 
years,  less  than  one-third  that  of  the 
whites,  and  we  conclude  that  with- 
out immigralion  this  increase  toould 
have  been  very  small.  This  condi- 
tion of  theirs  has  arisen  partly  from 
the  cflccts  of  slavery  in  this  com- 
monvceallh  for  about  a  century  pre- 
vious to  1776,  when  it  was  virtually 
abolished  by  an  act  of  the  legislature. 
A  prejudice  has  existed  in  the  com- 
munity, and  still  exists  against  them 
on  account  of  their  color,  and  on  ac- 
count of  theirbcing  the  descendants  of 
slaves.  They  cannotobtain  employ- 
ment on  equal  terms  with  the  whites, 
and  wherever  they  go  a  sneer  is 
passed  upon  them,  as  if  this  sportive 
inhumanity  were  an  act  of  merit. 
They  have  beon.  ami  still  are,  mostly, 
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servants,or  doomed  to  accept  such  me- 
nial employment  as  the  whites  decline. 
They  have  been,  and  are  scattered 
over  the  commonwealth,  one  or  more 
in  over  two-thirds  of  all  the  towns ; 
they  continue  poor,  with  small  means 
and  opportunities  for  enjoying  the 
social  comforts  and  advantages  which 
are  so  much  at  the  command  of  the 
whiles.  Thus  their  condition  is  one 
of  degradation  and  dependence, 
though  their  legal  rights  are  the  same 
as  those  of  the  whites,  and  renders 
existence  less  valuable,  and  impairs 
the  duration  of  life  itself. 

2.  We  conclude,  also,  that  the  in- 
crease of  the  colored  population  is 
not  likely  hereafter  to  keep  pace  with 
that  of  the  whites  in  this  common- 
wealth. Past  experience  for  75  years 
indicates  this.  The  proportion  of  the 
colored  to  the  white  population  has 
been  reduced  during  every  period, 
and  since  1765,  in  the  State,  from 
2.17  to  1.18  per  cent.,  and  in  Boston, 
from  5.77  to  2.66  j>er  cent. 

The  prejudices  which  are  now  felt 
in  this  commonwealth  against  the 
people  of  color,  and  the  disadvanta- 
ges under  which  they  labor,  unfavor- 
able to  their  comfort,  their  increase, 
and  their  improvement,  we  can  hard- 
ly expect  will  soon  be  removed. 

They  are  excluded  from  the  more 
honorable  and  profitable  employ- 
ments, and  are  likely  to  continue  so. 
Owing  to  their  color  and  the  prejudice 
against  them,  they  can  hardly  be  said 
to  receive  that  sympathy  in  sickness 
or  in  sorrow,  fresh  from  the  heart  of 
the  whites,  which  the  whites  would 
feel  for  each  other,  in  this /ree  State, 
nor  even  so  cordial  a  sympathy  as 
would  be  shown  for  them  in  a  slave 
State,  owing  to  their  different  po- 
sition in  society.  This  want  of  true 
sympathy,  and  this  sense  of  degrada- 
tion, must  operate  on  their  sensibility, 
and  unfavorably  affect  their  physi- 
cal, moral,  and  social  condition,  and 
shorten  to  them  the  duration  of  life. 


Most  of  the  colored  people  in  this] 
commonwealth  are  a  mixture  of  ra* 
ces,  of  Africans,Indians, and  whites,' 
in  various  degrees  of  purity,  a  cir- 
cumstance regarded  by  physiologists 
as  unfavorable  to  the  increase  of  a 
healthy  and  hardy  progeny,  and  pre- 
disposing  them  to  an  early  maturity 
and  an  early  decay  of  the  physical  and 
intellectual  powers.  It  is  said  that  a 
mulatto  is  seldom  known  to  have 
survived  70  years  in  the  West  Indies, 
while  pure  blacks  often  live  twice 
that  age.  It  is  remarked  by  those  who 
have  been  conversant  with  the  colored 
people  who  have  been  dependent  on 
public  charity  for  support,that  a  larg- 
er portion  of  the  colored  than  of  the 
whites  are,  even  in  early  life,  subjects 
of  fatal  disease,  particularly  of  con-  . 
sumption. 

The  number  of  colored  children 
born  during  the  year  next  preceding 
May  1,  1844,  in  288  towns,  whose 
whole  population  was  593,876,  and  , 
whose  colored  population  was  5,710^ 
in  1840,  was, according  to  the  returnsjB 
of  the  town  clerks,  only  47,  or  1  to 
121.48  colored  persons,  while 
the  number  of  white  children  was 
(14,757-47=)  14,710,  or  1  to  39.98 
white  persons.  After  making  due 
allowances  for  the  imperfections  of 
these  returns,  we  are  fully  of  the 
opinion  that  these  returns  strongly  in- 
dicate the  great  inferiority  of  the 
proportion  of  the  births  of  colored 
children  to  that  of  the  whites. 

We  infer  that  there  is  to  be  ex- 
pected but  a  small  increase  of  the 
colored  population  in  Massachusetts, 
from  the  large  mortality  among  them, 
especially  considering  their  degraded 
and  dependent  position  among  the 
predominant  class  of  a  different  co- 
lor. In  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and 
New  York,  according  to  the  bills  of 
mortality,  the  deaths  have  been 
much  more  numerous  among  the  free 
colored  population  than  among  the 
whites. 
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On  the  records  of  the  superintendent 
of  burials  in  Boston,250  deaths  are  de- 
signated as  of  colored  persons  during 
the  4  years  from  1841  to  1844,  aver- 
aging  62^  persons ^er  annwm.  All 
the  deaths  of  colored  persons  are  not 
thus  designated.  These  deaths  give 
the  proportion  of  1  death  to  38.84, 
or  2.57 per  cent.,  out  of  2,427  colored 
persons.  We  believe,  however,  that 
iheir  number  could  not  have  exceed- 
ed 1,975.  This  would  give  the  pro- 
portion of  1  to  31. 60, or  3.16 per  cent. 
Of  these  250,  the  males  were  116, 
and  the  females  134,in  4  years,  aver- 
aging 19  males  and  33^,  females  per 
annum,  and  giving  the  proportion  of 
100  females  to  86.56  males.  This 
proportion  is  very  differentfrom  what 
we  should  expect  from  the  grezX pre- 
dominance of  the  male  sex,  and  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  supposition 
that  some  of  the  colored  males  are 
seafaring,  and  died  abroad.  Of  these 
250  deaths,  1  colored  female  died  at 
the  age  of  101,  and  several  colored 
Ipersons  at  80  and  upwards.  Some 
'have  concluded  that  the  mortality  of 
the  colored  people  in  Boston  is  as 
high  as  1  to  15. 

Tlie  whole  number  of  deaths  in 
Boston,  in  1844,  exclusive  of  187 
stillborn,  was  2,054,  according  to 
the  abstract  of  the  bill  of  mortality, 
or  1  to  51. 13, in  a  population  estima- 
ted at  105,000,  in  1844.  Of  these 
2,054  deaths,  900  were  of  Catholics, 
mostly  whites,  in  a  population  esti- 
mated at  24,000,  or  1  in  26.67,  and 
there  will  remain  1,154  deaths  of  the 
whites  and  blacks,  in  a  population  of 
81,000,  or  1  to  70.21.  Of  these 
1,154  deaths,  62^  are  the  reported 
average  of  the  blacks  for  the  4  years, 
estimated  at  2,427,  giving  a  propor- 
tion of  1  to  38.84,  or  2.57  per  cent. ; 
and  there  will  remain  1,091|  deaths 
of  the  Protestant  whites,  estimated 
at  79,087,  giving  the  proportion  of  1 
to  71.99,  or  \3S  per  cent.,  which  is 
a  little  more  than  half  the  mortality 
of  the  blacks. 


The  small  increase  of  the  colored 
people  in  Massachusetts  necessarily 
arises  from  their  insulated  and  degra- 
ded position  among  the  predominant 
class,  the  whites.  Various  circum- 
stances connected  with  this  position 
operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  this 
class  in  all  their  relations  in  life. 
The  effect  is  fully  accounted  for  with- 
out supposing,  as  some  may,  that  the 
condition  of  the  colored  population 
would  be  better  in  a  state  of  slavery. 
Whatever  might  be  their  condition  in 
a  state  of  slavery,  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  more  right  to  reduce 
to  slavery  a  body  of  human  beings 
on  account  of  their  dark  color, 
than  on  account  of  their  white  color. 
But  at  present,  the  current  of  public 
sentiment  having  its  source  in  Reve- 
lation, and  in  the  inspirations  of  the 
human  mind,  is  now  circulating 
throughout  all  the  civilized  nations 
of  the  earth,  opposing  and  washing 
away  the  inhuman  and  barbarous 
relics  of  slavery  among  men,  and  is 
not  likely  to  be  spent  tiU  it  has  com- 
pleted its  work. 

The  increase  of  the  people  of  col- 
or has  very  obviously  been  sustained 
in  Massachusetts  by  emigrants  from 
abroad  ;  and  without  such  aid  it  has 
been  doubted  whether  there  would 
have  been  any  increase  whatever. 
It  is  clear  that  their  number  can  hard- 
ly be  sustained  by  the  natural  in- 
crease of  those  now  in  the  common- 
wealth alone,  considering  their  insu- 
lated and  degraded  position  among 
the  whites.  The  mixed  race  of  which 
they  are  now,  and  have  been  for  50 
years  mostly  composed,  are  a  feeble 
race  ;  and  a  further  mixture  with  the 
whites  will,  from  time  to  time,  cause 
a  portion  of  them  to  be  undistinguish- 
able  in  the  community  from  the 
whites  themselves;  so  that  the  ten- 
dency seems  to  be  ultimately  to  ex- 
tinguish them  as  a  distinct  race,  as 
has  been  the  case  with  the  more  nu- 
merous, and,  in'many  respects,  more 
hardy  tribes  of  Indians  in  this  com- 
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monwealth,  who  have  been  displaced 
by  the  European  emigrants.  Many 
instances  of  similar  displacement  are 
to  be  found  in  history.  The  blacks, 
thus  far,  have  been  aided  in  retaining 
their  numbers  by  means  of  emiorra- 
(ion  from  abroad  ;  while  the  Indians, 


now  nearly  extinct  as  a  race,  have 
received  no  accessions  from  thati'' 
source  since  our  first  knowledge  of, 
them,  though  their  blood,\vith  scarce- 
ly distinguishable  traces,  still  flows 
in  the  veins  of  some  of  our  citi- 
zens. 


Table  III — Exhibiting  the  census  of  the  free  colored  persons  in  Massa- 
chusetts, in  1830,  by  counties. 
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2 

.34 

106 

191 

Berkshire  - 

156 

118 

82 

86 

42 



484 

142 

136    105 

73 

50 

1 

507 

991 

Norfolk     - 

13 

17 

11 

13 

15 



69 

15 

23  1  20 

21 

22 

100 

169 

Bristol 

118 

141 

105 

77 

24 

— 

465 

106 

115    103 

85 

53 

1 

463 

923 

Plymouth   - 

38 

61 

32 

32 

29 

2 

194 

41 

57     44 

35 

40 



217 

411 

Barnstable  - 

9 

37 

16 

5 

7 

4 

78 

15 

42     12 

11 

9 

1 

90 

168 

Dukes 

2 

2 

8 

10 

5 

— 

27 

4 

6       5       2 

4 



21 

48 

Nantucket 
Total  in '30 

22 

41 

33 

25 

10 

— 

132 

31 

40     44     22 

10 

— 

147 

279 

794 

889 

725   626 

316 

10 

3,360 

609 

a35    816   661 

394 

40 

3,685 

7,045 

Increase  in 

• 

10  years  - 
ToUl  in  '40 

114 

230 

719   245 

10 

4 

1,294] 

91 

92     53    110 

23 

38 

330 

1,624 

308 

1,119 

1,444 

871 

306 

6 

4,6.  j 

900 

1.057  1868 
1 

771 

417 

2 

4,015 

8,669 

Table  IV — Exhibiting  the  census  of  the  free  colored  persons  in  Massa- 
chusetts, in  1840,  by  counties. 


HALES. 

j                                            FEMALES. 
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^ 
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3 

o 
o 

1 

« 

5 

c5 

3 

s 

1 

Counties. 

(0 

u 

h 

« 

^ 

n 

u 

u 

h 

U 

V 

j: 

-H 

rs 

ra 

o 

a 

c 

? 

O 

c 

c 

G 

e 

3 

3 

-a 

B 

<2i 

u 

■a 

b 

-3 

rs 

rs 

3 

s 

o 

g 

S 

o 

s 
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o 

"2 

i » 

c 

ce 

O 
O 

Suffulk       - 

205 

212 

631 

319 

49 

1 

1,407 

211 

254 

279 

216 

71 

1,031 

2,433 

Essex 

.56 

59 

.56 

45 

17 



233 

63 

52 

63 

5f 

39 



274 

507 

Middlesex  - 

63 

70 

77 

47 

23 



285 

56 

53 

34 

33 

27 



208 

493 

Worcester 

68 

71 

46 

47 

29 



251 

// 

SO 

72 

54 

29 



312 

573 

Hampshire 

.30 

39 

10 

17 

9 

1 

106 

24 

■J2  1 

10 

23 

6 



95 

201 

Hampden  - 
Franklin    - 

,35 

48 

35 

oo 

12 



152 

41 

4S 

31 

29 

U 



160 

312 

8 

21 

12 

5 

5 

1 

52 

4 

13  1 

6       7 

6 

— 

38 

83 

Berkshire  - 

178 

199 

103 

102 

65 

2 

654 

163 

170 

112   101 

72 

1 

624 

1,278 

Norfolk     - 

11 

19 

12 

10 

11 



63 

17 

33 

12 

21 

13 

1 

97 

160 

Bristol 

1^ 

121 

246 

104 

33 



636 

121 

159 

157 

110 

58 

— 

605 

1,231 

Plymouth   - 

44 

40 

29 

31 

16 

1 

161 

45 

41  1 

33 

40 

23 



192 

353 

Barnstable  - 

.52 

63 

43 

40 

20 



218 

51 

59 

23 

43 

33 

— 

219 

437 

Dukes 



12 





1 

_ 

13 



3 

2 

1 

1 



7 

20 

Nantucket 
Total  in  '40 

36 

145 

149 

82 

11 

— 

423 

22 

60 

24 

31 

18 

— 

155 

578 

908 

1,119 

1,444 

671 

306 

6 

4,654  1 

900  1 

1,057  ' 

8GS 

771 

417 

2 

4,015 

6,669 
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Table  V — Exhibiting  the   census  of  the  free  colored  population  of 
six  counties,  in  1830. 


MALES. 

rEHALES. 

<n 

^ 

E§ 

s? 

c 

8 

'A 

o 

U 

Counties. 

u 

u 

u 

U 

£c 

^ 

2 

u 

u 

u 

0 

Z 

ra 

•^ 

fO 

lb 

~3 

-3 

c 

a 

O 

a 

a 

a 

o 

c 

3 

s 

•- 

•3 

ts 

'a 

3 
t) 

- 

B 

k 

-3 

rs 

3 

-c 

C 

c 

a 

a 

oe 

a 

G 

s 

a 

5 

O 

a 

s 

g 

H 

t3 

o 

CI 

S 

s 

g 

o 

o 

Suffolk        - 

178 

173 

250 

209 

60 

870 

194 

259 

278 

210 

71 

1 

1,013 

1,8S3 

Worcester 

37 

52 

31 

19 

25 

_ 

164 

47 

67 

35 

33 

oo 

— 

204 

■.m 

Bcrksliire  - 

15G 

118 

82 

86 

42 

484 

142 

136 

105 

73 

CO 

] 

507 

991 

Bristol 

118 

141 

105 

77 

24 



465 

105 

115 

103 

65 

53 

1 

463 

928 

Barnstable  - 

9 

37 

16 

5 

7 

4 

78 

15 

42 

12 

11 

9 

1 

90 

168 

Nantacket 
Total  in  '30 

oo 

41 

33 

96 

10 

— 

132 

31 

40 

44 

22 

10 

— 

147 

279 

520 

562 

517 

432 

168 

4 

2,193 

535 

659 

577 

434 

215 

4 

2,424    4,C17  i 

Increase    in 

ten  years - 
Total  in  MO 

141 

249 

696 

272 

39 

-1 

1,596 

115 

123 

95 

121 

71 

—3 

5!H 

1,918 

661 

811 

1,213 

694 

207 

' 

3,589 

650 

782 

672 

555 

236 

1 

2,946 

6,535 

d    Table  VI — Exhibiting  the  census  of  the  free    colored  population  of 

six  counties,  in  1840. 
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CO 
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o 
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W 

o 
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o 
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V 

^ 

t- 

L> 
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^ 

rt 
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^ 

L, 

u 

§ 

s 
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<s 

r3 

Cl. 

m 

c 

a 

^ 

S 

~ 

a 

-2 

C 

s 

f 

s 

"3 

-' 
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S 
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rs 
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a 

s 

C 

rt 

C 

es 

5 

o 

s 

CO 

t3 

5 

O 
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i 

CI 

E 

o 

o 

o 

Suffolk       - 

205 

212 

621 

319 

49 

1 

1,407 

|2n 

254 

279 

215 

71 

1,031 

2,438 

AVorcester 

68 

71 

46 

47 

29 



2ril 

77 

80 

7-2 

.^^4 

S-J 

__ 

312 

5:3 

Berkshire  - 

178 

199 

108 

102 

65 

0 

654 

|lfi8 

170 

112 

101 

72 

1 

624 

],Q7S 

Bristol 

122 

121 

245 

104 

33 



620 

121 

159 

157 

110 

58 

^ 

005 

1,231 

Barnstable  - 

52 

63 

43 

40 

20 



218 

1  •'"'1 

r>o 

as 

43 

3? 



219 

4;-;7 

Nantucket 
Total 

36 

145 

149 

e2 

11 

— 

423 

'  22 

00 

24 

31 

IS 

— 

155 

57S 

661 

811 

1,213 

694 

207 

3 

3,589 

idoO 

1 

782 

672 

555 

2S,3 

1 

2,946 

6,535 

Table  VII — Exhibiting  a  comparative  vieiv  of  the  colored  population 
of  the  eight  counties  tchich  decreased /ro»i  1830/0  1840. 
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MALES. 

1 

FE  .MALES 

t 

. 

CO 

j; 

i 

. 

.• 

in 

~o 

0 

U 

C( 

0 

>. 

u 
-a 

rS 

; 

i^ 

t 

1  z 

t- 

? 

^ 

0 

C 

C' 

C 

c 

3 

3 

^ 

s 

1  — . 

3 
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3 

-=J 

(jj 

0 

s 

s 

8 

c: 

0 

CI 

PS 

CO 

10 

s 

0 

:£ 

0 

:  ^i 

0 

0 
2 

0 

c 

14   counties 

1 

1 

( 

in    1830  - 

794 

8S9 

725 

626 

316 

10 

3,360 

cOD 

965 

816 

661 

394 

40 

3.685 

7,045 

6  counties  in 

1 

1830 
8  counties  in 

520 

562 

517 

422 

168 

4 

2.193 

'535 

659 

57/ 

434 

215 

4 

3,424 

4,617 

1 

1 

1830 

274 

327 

208 

204 

148 

6 

1,167 

■274 

306 

.239 

1 

227 

170 

36 

1,061 

2,423 

20 
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14  counties 
in  1840  - 

6  conn  ties  in 
1840       - 

8  counties  in 
1840        - 

Decrease  of 
8  counties 
in  10  years 

908 
661 

1,119 
811 

1,444 
1,213 

871 
694 

306 
207 

6 
3 

4,6M  ;900 

3,589  {,650 

1,057 
782 

868  771 
672  j555 

417 

286 

2 

1 

4,015 
2,946 

8,669 
6,535 

247 

308 

231 

177 

99 

3 

1,065 

'aw 

1 

275 

1 
196  pl6 

131 

1 

1,069 

2,134 

27 

19 

*23 

27 

49 

3 

VS 

24 

31 

43 

11 

48 

35 

la! 

294 

Table  VIII — Exhibiting  a  comparative  view  of  the  colored  population 
of  the  six  counties  which  increased /ro7«  1830  to  1840. 


MALES, 

FEUA.LES. 

, 

n 

C 

£; 

ii 

S 

o 

s 

2 

c< 

S 

3 

O 

ft 
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•a 

la 

; 

>> 

U 

u 

u 

1 

o 

g 

a 

a 

o 

B 

c 

a 

a 

Q 

3 

ts 

g 

3 

a 

3 

a 

u 

TS 

•o 

-a 

-3 

a 

u 

rs 

.M 

•3 

rs 

s 
1 

"^ 

I 

1 

^ 

s; 

3 

I 

S 

■3 

s 

s 
a 

a 

i 

K3 

si 

i 

Census  of  6 

counties  in 

1830   -    - 

520 

562 

517 

422 

168 

4 

2,193 

535 

659  i577 

434 

215 

4 

2,424 

4,617 

Census      of 

1 

Worcester 

1 

and  Barn- 

1 

stable     in 

% 

1830    -    - 

46 

89 

47 

24 

32 

4 

242 

62 

109 

47 

44 

31 

1 

294 

536 

Census  of  4 
counties  - 

! 

474 

473 

470 

398 

136 

-  jl=9ol  ||473 

550  1530  1390 

184 

3 

2,130 

4,081 

Increase    of 

j 

Worcester 

and  Barn- 

• 

1 

stable  in  10 

1 

years  -    - 

74 

45 

42 

63 

17 

—4 

237 

66 

3D     53 

53 

36 

— 1 

237 

474 

Census      of 
Worcester 

' 

i 

1 

and  Barn- 

1 

stable      in 

1 

1840    -    - 

120 

134 

89 

87 

49 

" 

479 

128 

139  ilCO 

97 

67 

" 

531 

1,010 

Census  of  6 

counties  in 

1840    -    - 

661 

811 

1,213 

694 

207 

3 

3,559 

650 

782 

572 

555 

286 

1 

2,946 

6,535 

Census     of 

Worcester 

and  Barn- 

stable    in 

1840    -    - 

Census  of  4 

counties  in 

120 

134 

89 

67 

49 

— 

479 

128 

139 

100 

97 

67 

— 

531 

1,010 

1 

1840    -     - 

541 

677 

1,124 

607 

158 

3    3,110 

522 

643 

572 

458 

219 

1 

2,415 

5,525 

Census  of  4 

counties  in 

1830    -    - 

Increase    of 

4  counties 

474 

473 

470 

398 

136 

-    1,951 

473 

050 

530 

390 

164 

3 

2,130 

4,081 

1 

in  lU  years 

67 

204 

054 

209 

22 

3  i  1,159 

1 

49 

03 

12 

68 

35 

—2 

285 

1,444 

46.] 
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4BtE  IX — Exhibiting  a  comparative  view  of  the  colored  population  of 
the  four  counties  of  Suffolk,  Berkshire,  Bristol,  and  Nantucket, 
from  1S30  to  1840.* 


! 
Census  of  4  I 

counties  in  ! 

1830    -    -  474 
Increase    of  | 

4  counties  , 


in  10  years 

Census  of  4 

counties  in 

1840    -    - 


G7 


473 
204 


G77 


470 
C54 


1,124   007 


13G 
22 
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1,0j1 
1,159 
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b 
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•^ 

? 
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a 

5 

o 

^ 

c3 

o 
o 

^ 
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530 

390 

184 

3 

2,130 

49 

93 

42 

C3 

33 

o 

2Sj 

P 
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572 

458 

219 

1 

2,415 

4,(E1 
1,144 


I  o,  j-i) 


Census  of 
Berkshire  I 
andBristoI 
in  1830  -  274 
Increase  of 
Bcrksliirc  ! 
and  Bris-  ' 
tol  in  10  . 
years  -    -     23 

I  Census      cf  

IkBerkiliire  ; 
■  andBristoI  ■ 
^in  1840    -  ;300 


2:i9 


320 


1S7    1C3 


43 


351  |205 


CG 


—  :    S49    i213 

I  I 


2  I    331 


251 


208158        103       2 


78       CI 


970  i  1  919 


53  27 


93  i    2  .1,280   1289  i    329  1  2G9211   ]     130 


-1  I    259  I    530 


I  -I 

1  i  1,223    2,509 


214 


Census     of ;        I 

Sulfulk  &.  I        I 

NautucUct '        I 

in  1630    -  200  ; 
Increase    of  j 

Suffolk  5i  I         '. 

Nantucket  i 

inlOycirs'  41   ]     113 
Census      of  , 

Suffolk  &  1 

Nantucket.        ! 

in  I&IO    -  2-11       257 


i    i 
1   1 

'    i 

!  2S3  235 

70 

— 

1 .002 

225 

299 

322 

'  4S7  100 

—  10 

1 

828 

233 

15 

-19 

;  770  -lOl 

i     1 

CO 

' 

1,830 

314 

303 

I      I 


232  ;     ei     1    1.100 

!  I       :  ' 


15  I        8  1-1  • 


247   :      a  —     1.13 


2,1G2 


S51 


;,oi5 


*  EoiTor.iAL  Note. — Vt''c  tiuct  no  person  will  be  JclcvrcJ  ficm  a  ciicfd  cramins- 
liontof  itils  and  tlic  preceding  anil  following  tables.  They  arc  not  lucrc  dry  edoulation, 
but  contain  unanswerable  argument.  Wc  have  given  up  nearly  the  v;hclc  of  the  present 
number  to  thij  very  able  and  interesting  aititle,  and  wc  arc  cure  iliat  our  readers  will 
not  fail  to  give  it  a  careful  perusal.  It  is  not  an  article  to  be  merely  read  ;  it  ought  io  be 
studied ;  its  various  bearings  duly  considered,  its  moral  lessons  treacured  up.  It  is  re- 
plete with  instruction.  It  bears  upon  its  face  the  maiks  of  a  pccuUai  genius  as  its  au- 
thor. There  is  perhaps  only  one  man  in  a  gcnciatlon  who  would  or  could  prepare  such 
an  article.  On  this  account,  wc  have  the  pleasure  of  assuring  our  readers  that  they  will 
find  in  its  construction  and  mode  of  argunieut,  bomeihiug  entirely  original  and  unique  I 

We  should  like  to  know  V\rhat  the  iiilcUigcnl  colored  [icoiAc  of  ^Massachusetts  will  say 
when  they  have  read  it.     Will  cuiuc  one  tf  thcLii  tell  us  what  (.ouclusious  it  furccc  upon 


them  ■•     Vv'hat  line  jf  cor.d'j 
I  welfare  of  ;hcn:cl-c~  ar.;l  ±; 


it  pji:ili  01.^  to  th:ii:, 


iiiui-p; 


the 
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Table  X — Exhibiting  a  comparative  view  of  the  colored  population  of 
the  counties  of  Suffolk  and  Nantucket,  with  those  of  the  other  twelve 
counties, from  1830  to  1840. 
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Increase    of 
14couDUes 
in  10  years 

Increase    of 
]3counties 

Increase    of 
Suffolk   & 
Nantucket 

114 
73 

230 
87 

719 
232 

245 
79 

—10 

— 1 

— 5 

1,294 
466 

91 
83 

92 
77 

52 
71 

no 

95 

23 
15 

-38 
-37 

330 
304 

1,624 
770 

41 

143 

487 

166 

—10 

1 

©8 

8 

15 

—19 

15 

8 

— 1 

26 

854 

1 

Census  of 14 
counties  in 
1830    -    - 

Census      of 
Suffolk  & 
Nantucket 
in  1830    - 

Census  of 12 
counties  in 
1830    -    - 

794 
300 

889 
214 

■m 

2S3 

626 
235 

316 
70 

10 

3,360 
1,002 

809 
-225 

965  816 
299  3^ 

661 
232 

394 
81 

40 
1 

3,685 
1,160 

7,045 
2,162 

594       675       4^ 

391 

246 

]0 

2,358 

584 

666  494 
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3J3 

39 

2,525 

4,883J 

f 

Census  of 14 
counties  in 
1840    -    - 

Census      of 
Suffolk  & 
Nantucket 
in  1840    - 

CensusoflS 
counties  in 
1840    -    - 

908 
241 

1,119 
357 

1,444 
770 

871 
401 

306 
60 

6 
1 

i        1 
4,654    WO 

;i 

1,830     233 

1,057 
314 

868 
303 

77] 
247 
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89 

2 

4,015 
1,186 

8,669 
3,016 
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1            'i 
5:2,824    667 
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2 

2,829 
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tlcpott  of   tlcu.   3.   B.    pinnep's   tour   in    tltro    Cnglanir. 


Windsor,  Connecticut, 

August  nth,  184S. 

Rev.  Wm.  McLmn  : — Dear  Sir : 
Your  letter  from  the  Valley  met  me  at 
Hanover  and  was  cheering.  A  day  or 
two  since  I  received  a  copy  of  the 
African  Repository,  (August  number,) 
-and  must  most  heartily  thank  you  for 
the  excellent  articles  with  which  it 
abounds.  Indeed  I  think  the  July  and 
August  numbers  among  the  very  best 
ever  issued.  The  good  tidings  from 
Mr.  Waldo,  of  Massachusetts,  came  at 
a  most  opportune  season,  and  I  hope 
his  example  will  be  effective  on  many 
who  have  property  to  dispose  of  at 
their  death. 

My  tour  through  New  England 
was  not  as  productive  of  immediate 
results  as  I  anticipated ;  OM'ing,  first, 
to  a  want  of  suitable  plan  and  pre- 
vious notices,  and  still  more  to  the  fact 
that  the  State  .Agents  were  expected 
to  call,  and  this  was  made  an  excuse 
for  putting  off  collections. 

1  have,  however,  delivered  many 
addresses  to  large  audiences,  and 
trust  no  little  renewal  of  confidence 
will  be  the  result.  The  following 
is. a  brief  synopsis  of  my  summer 
tour: 

From  Philadelphia  to  Guilford, 
employed  two  days,  and  I  rested  there 
one  Sabbath,  leaving  my  wife  and 
Agnes.  I  then  by  public  conveyance 
hastened  to  Doston  to  the  Anniver- 
sary meeting.  No  arrangements  had 
been  made  for  any  but  the  one  meet- 
ing, and  the  whole  week  was  thus 
used  up  in  idleness,  except  my  activi- 
ty in  Marlboro'  Chapel  in  opposition 
to  the  infidel  Abolitionism  of  that 
place. 

On  Saturday,  I  proceeded  to  Con- 
cord, New  Hampshire,  according  to 
previous  arrangements,  where  I 
preached  on  Sabbath,  in  the  South 
Church,  and  lectured  three  times  on 
oolonizancnj  assistinfr  in  the  reorffrTui- 


zation  of  the  State  Society.  In  Judge 
Upham,  I  found  a  warm  and  active 
friend  of  our  cause,  in  whose  family 
I  was  hospitably  entertained  nearly  a 
week. 

On  Wednesday,  he  accompanied 
me  to  Manchester,  and  aided  in  mak- 
ing arrangements  for  a  lecture  there 
on  my  way  Friday.  In  both  of  those 
places  I  received  some  little  aid,  and 
in  Manchester  was  informed  that  a 
society  should  be  formed.  On  Satur- 
day I  returned  to  Hartford,  Connec- 
ticut, and  improved  the  Sabbath  in  a 
sermon,  in  Dr.  Hawe's  church,  which, 
on  the  subsequent  Monday,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  lecture  on  colonization. 
Brother  Gallaudett  and  ]\Ir.  Hosmer, 
seemed  to  rejoice  that  so  much  had 
been  yielded,  as  to  secure  an  audience 
from  Dr.  H.'s  congregation,  with  his 
consent. 

My  wife  came  on  from  Guilford, 
and  met  me  there,  and  owing  to  hej|^ 
ill  health  and  desire  to  secure  th^j^ 
medical  advice  of  an  old  friend,  Dr.* 
Pierson,  of  Windsor,  I  was  detained     •• 
from  meeting  ray  intended  visits  to. 
N.  London  and  Norwich,  the  preced- 
ing   Sabbalh.     I  am  happy  to   say 
that  the  prescriptions  then  received 
have  hfid  a  most  beneficial  effect,  and 
a  teriible  erysipelas  is  almost  cured. 

The  next  Tuesday,  June  17th,  I 
met  the  General  Association  of  Con- 
necticut, and  after  two  days'  stay 
there,  obtained  an  audience  of  Jive 
minutes.  This  was  owing  to  the  pro- 
tracted debate  on  abolitionism,  which 
occupied  a  whole  day,  and  even  this 
was  objected  to  by  a  zealous  young 
abolitionist  by  the  name  of  Birney : 
a  poor  commentary,!  thought,on  their 
boasted  love  of  freedom  of  speech. 

The  following  week  I   met  the 
General  Association  of  Mass.,  and  ad- 
dressed them  about  ten  minutes.     In 
both  of  these  cases  I  have  no  doubt 
;i  ^ood  'va?  done  in  a  double  way — 1st, 
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by  kecpin<T  colonization  in  its  class  ;|  formerly  of  N.  Orleans,  undertook  to 
among  the  objects  of  Christian  bcncvo-lj  raise  $200  ;  and  the  ladies  felt  en- 
lence — 2d,  diffusing  sonieencourag-  i  couraged  to  undertake  more  than  they 
ing  information  among  a  large  class  '  accomplished  last  year.  Tuesday 
of  influential  men.  i;  evening!   lectured  in  Exeter;  Mon- 

Betwcen  these  two  meetings,  I  :  day,  in  Portsmouth  ;  Friday,  in  Do- 
spent  the  Sabbath  at  N.  London,  and  |  ver ;  and  on  Saturday,  proceeded  to 
gave  two  or  three  lectures  with  ap-  -|  Portland,  Maine,  where  I  made  suc- 
parent  acceptance.  Rev.  Mr.  Norton  -  cessful  arrangements  for  the  Sabbath  ; 
was  there  for  the  Evangelical  society,  ;  preaching  for  Rev.  Mr.  D  wight,  in  the 
and  had  the  field  before  me.  So  I  ;i  morning,  and  on  African  missions  for 
had  the  experience  of  the  scriptural  j'  Rev.  Mr.  Chickering  and  Condit, 
blessing — "  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  ij  afternoon  and  evening.  Monday 
than  to  receive!  "  From  the  Massa-  '|  evening  I  lectured  in  the  Town  Hall, 
chusetts  General  Assembly,  I  proceed- !' and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
ed  to  spend  the  Sabbath  at  Lowell,  j;  considerable  interest  excited.  By 
where  1  obtained  access  to  the  pulpit  '  the  Christian  Mirror  of  that  week,  a 
of  the  three  Orthodox  Congregational  |j  copy  of  which  I  send  with  this,  you 
churches,  and  lectured  in  the  Cityj  will  see  the  course  of  my  argument. 


& 


Hall  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
evenings.  This  was  on  the  eve  of 
July  4th,  and  raining  at  that;  so  that 
several  causes  operated  to  thin  my 
audience. 

On  Monday  I  went  to  Andovcr ;  at 
2  P.    M.  addressed  the  theolocfical 


Tuesday  evening  I  went  to  Bow- 
doin  College,  Brunswick,  and  lec- 
tured to  a  large  audience.  President 
Woods,  had,  however,  been  so  busily 
occupied  that  no  farther  arrangements 
were  made  for  Bath,  Augusta,  and 
Bangor,  as  1  had  arranged  to  have 


students,  and  7  P.  M.  the  citizens  :[  provided.  1  therefore  returned  and 
and  others  in  the  church.  I  was  most  i'  spent  the  week  and  following  Sabbath 
cordially  received  by  Dr.  "Woods,  j  lecturing  in  Portland,  and  as  a  result, 
and  the  faculty  generally,  and  es- |j  I  sent  you  word  that  the  ladies  of  Mr. 
pecially  by  our  long  tried  friend  S.  ||  Chickering's  church  had  constitu- 
Fletchcr,  Esq.,  Treasurer  of  the  !i  ted  him  a  life  member  of  the  Ameri- 
Seminary,  formerly  of  Concord, ;!  can  Col.  Society.  Tlie  next  week, 
N.  Hampshire.  ^  the  ladies  of  brother  Condit's  church 

Friday,  tlic  4ih  July,  I  made  an  ad- ::  constituted  him  a  life  member.  •  Be- 
dress  in  the  Central  church  Doston, ',  sides  this,  through  ihc  active  eflbrts  of 
according  to  an  arrangement  pre-  our  decided  friend,  Mr.  Eben  Steel, 
viously  made  v.'ith  i\Ir.  'i'racy.  Satiir- ;  more  than  a  hundred  and  thirty  dollars 
day,  I  made  out  a  series  of  nppoiiit-  v,'ere  secured,  as  you  will  perceive 
ments  for  the  next  week,  and  agreed  '  in  my  acknov/lcdgmcnt.  (I  neglected 
with  Dr.  Woods  to  go  as  far  cast  as    to  cay  that  at  Andovcr,  iMass.,  the  Pro- 


Bangor.     He  undertaking  to  send  ap- 
pointments for  a  week  in  Maine. 

The  Sabbath  was  pacscd  at  Kew- 
buryport,  and  with  access  to  nearly 
all  the  Congregational  churches,  and 
one  of  the  Methodist.  I^Ionday  after- 
noon I  met  the  Ladies'  Annual  JMeet- 
injT,  and  in  the  evening  lectured  to 


fessors  and  a  few  citizens  made  up  a 
sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  our 
■  cause.) 

Afier  leaving  Pordand,  I  nisticated 
a  week  on  my  way  to  commence- 
ment at  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover, 
and  breathed  the  pure  air  of  Mount 
AVashin<Tton.    On  my  arrival  at  Hano- 


L 


not  a   large   audience   in   the   City '  ver,  the  place  seemed  beset  with  ex- 
Hall.  '  ritements.  KendalPs  Brass  Band  from 
Our  friend,  Wni.  Caldv.-cll,  Eeq.,    Custon — levee?,  tea-parties, Olc  Bull, 
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and  the  menagerie,  were  too  much  for 
a  poor  colonization  agent;  neverthe- 
less, by  driving  my  old  horse  77  miles 
one  day,  I  arrived  in  season  to  get  one 
lecture  to  a  good  audience  on  Tuesday 
evening,  and  had  opportunity  of  con- 
versation with  many  gentlemen  from 
Tarious  portions  of  New  England. 

I  sent  an  appointment  for  a  lecture 
to  Lebanon  and  Windsor,  but  owing 
to  adverse  causes,  no  provisions 
were  made  and  no  house  lighted.  On 
arriving  at  Windsor,  I  decided,  as  no 
other  appointment  was  out  until 
Sabbath  at  Keen,  that  I  Avould  stay  a 
day  and  hold  a  meeting.  The  Court 
House  contained  a  fine  audience,  and 
I  doubt  not  some  aid  will  reach  you 
from  there.  Saturday  I  proceeded  to 
Keen,  and  in  brother  Barstow's 
church,  at  5|  P.  ]M.,  Sabbath,  lectured 
a  large  audience  collected  from  all 
the  congregations.  Brother  B.,  for 
many  years  our  unwavering  friend, 
will,  I  think,  feel  that  the  wiay  is  now 
opened  for  him  to  proceed  with  his 
annual  collections. 

Monday  evening  I  lectured  at 
Warwick,  BTass. — Tuesday  evening 
at  Amherst — on  Wednesday  even- 
ing I  proceeded  to  Northampton,  but 
found  no  notice  of  a  lecture.  Thurs- 
day evening,  lectured  in  Springfield, 
and  had  the  gratification  of  hearing 
from  one  of  our  warmest  friends,  that 
we  might  depend  on  $500  from  him, 


he  hoped,  before  the  close  of  1846. 
The  ladies  are  now  busily  at  work 
preparing  for  a  fair.  You  will  per- 
ceive that  though  on  a  furlough,  I 
have  made  the  summer  one  of  hard 
work.  On  one  Sabbath  in  Lowell, 
I  addressed  three  Sabbatli  schools, 
and  preached  three  Sermons — the 
next  Sabbath,  in  Newburyport,  I  ad- 
dressed the  Sabbath  schools,  and 
preaclied  four  times  ;  and  the  next 
Sabbath,  at  Portland,  I  preached  three  • 
times,  and  addressed  one  Sabbath 
school.  A  large  portion  of  my  time 
has  been  spent  in  addressing  special 
audiences,  not  for  money,  but  as  a 
seed  of  truth  and  influence.  Thus  at 
the  anniversary  week  in  Boston, 
Concord,  General  Association  of  Con- 
necticut and  Massachusetts, Bowdoin 
College,  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Dartmouth  College,  Amherst 
College,  4th  July,  Boston,  <fec.,  &c. 
I  allude  to  these  facts  to  explain 
my  comparitively  small  collections. 
Much,  too,  has  been  promised,  which 
I  have  not  received,  and  which,  eitheiJ^ 
directly  or  indiiecUy,  will,  I  trust,^^ 
reach  you.  I  expect  to  spend  a  week 
here,  and  then  ten  days  in  Guilford, 
and  be  prepared  by  September  1st 
to  start  for  the  winter  tour  south. 
Let  me  luar  from  you  at  Guilford, 
and,  until  then,  adieu. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  B.  PINNEY. 


[From  tlic  Jonninl  of  Ccmaiercc.j 

Great   Britain  a  n  &   £\htx\a. 


We  have  already  expressed  the 
opinion  that  Liberia  is  enlidcd  by  the 
law  of  nature  and  nations,  to  be 
regarded  as  a  sovereign  and  indepen- 
dent political  State ;  but  not  as  yet 
has  she  been  so  acknowledged  by 
any  nation — not  even  by  our  own. 
A  small  community  of  calcrpii/.ing 
free  colored  men  fioni  the  I'nitcil 
States   have   ciniiiratcd   Il>  AVcjtcrn 


Africa,  purchased  an  eligible  and 
soniewliat  extended  territory,  orga- 
nized tliemselvcs  into  a  Republican 
government,  and  are  earnestly  en- 
gaged in  improving  their  condition, 
by  the  various  methods  and  employ- 
ments of  a  civilized  people.  They 
aie  particularly  intent  upon  making 
now  ncijuisitions  ol"  territory,  and 
upon  increasing  their  commerce,  and 


u 
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I  enlarging  the  bounds  of  their  politl- 
'cal  authority.  They  occupy  a  region 
■of  coast  which  has  been  the  resort 
'of  merchants  and  traders  of  many 
'^nations,  for  long  periods,  and  especi- 
ally along  which  the  English  have, 
for  an  indefinite  period,  prosecuted, 
with  various  tribes,  a  commerce  of 
very  considerable  value.     Such  being 

I  the  case,  it  is  not  at  all  strange  that 
occasional  difficulties  should  arise  be- 
tween old  English  traders,  claiming 
the  rights  of  free  traffic  at  certain 
"points  on  the  groimd  of  ancient  con- 
cessions from  native  African  chiefs, 
and  the  Liberian  government,  claim- 

f  ing  jurisdiction  over  districts  embrac- 
ing the  same  points.  "Whether  the 
English  Commander,  Jones,  in  his 
letter  to  Governor  Roberts,  intended 
to  object  to  the  exaction  of  import 
duties  from  British  vessels  at  these 
points  only,  (for  he  says,  "  these  ob- 
servations have  a  particular  reference 
to  the  disputes  at  Grand  Bassa,'')  or 
whether  he  intended  to  make  the  ob- 
sction  general,  applying  to  all  parts 

^f  the  colony,  is  not  quite  clear  to 
our  minds.  The  latter,  however,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  interpretation 
put  upon  his  language  by  the  Liberi- 
an government,  and  also  by  the  wri- 
ter of  the  very  interesting  letter  which 
we  subjoin.  If  this  interpretation  is 
correct — if  British  traders  are  hence- 
forth to  be  sustained  in  refusing  the 
payment  of  duties  to  the  colony — 
we  readily  concede  that  it  is  a  mea- 
sure of  great  and  unnecessary  severi- 
ty, however  it  may  be  justified  by  the 
law  of  nations.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  to  be  noted,  that  the  colonial  gov- 
ernment is  courteously  invited  to 
represent  its  character, '  views  and 
wishes,  to  the  government  of  Her 
Majesty  ;  in  other  words,  if  we  right- 
ly understand  the  language,  to  enter 
upon  negotiations  for  the  adjustment 
of  all  existing  difficulties  between 
Her  Majesty's  subjects  and  the  co- 
lony. It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  lliat 
the  sovereignly  and  independence  of 


Liberia  as  a  State,  will  be  fully  ac- 
knowledged by  any  nation,  until  its 
true  character  shall  be  officially  made 
known  to  such  nation,  and  this  ac- 
knowledgement duly  and  properly 
sought.  And  whatever  may  be  the 
just  interpretation,  or  real  object,  of 
the  letter  of  Commander  Jones,  it  is 
perfectly  clear  that  the  remedy  for 
the  evils  of  the  present  controversies 
with  British  subjects  is  to  be  secured 
by  the  prosecution,  on  the  part  of  the 
government  of  Liberia,  of  wise  and 
vigorous  measures  to  obtain  from 
England  and  other  countries  a  full  re- 
cognition of  all  its  rights  as  a  free 
and  independent  State.  Mr.Wheaton, 
in  his  work  on  the  law  of  nations, 
says : 

"  This  question  (of  National  Inde- 
pendence) must  be  determined  by  the 
sovereign  legislative  or  executive 
power  of  these  other  states,  and  not  by 
any  subordinate  authority,  or  by  the 
private  judgment  of  these  individual 
subjects.  Until  the  independence  of 
the  new  Slate  has  been  acknowledg- 
ed, either  by  the  Foreign  State,  where 
its  sovereignty  is  drawn  in  question, 
or  by  the  Government  of  the  coun- 
try of  which  it  was  before  a  Pro- 
vince, courts  of  justice  and  private 
individuals  are  bound  to  consider 
the  ancient  stale  of  things  as  remain- 
ing unaltered.'''' 

It  may  be  that  the  John  Seys  was 
seized  in  the  way  of  reprisal  for  the 
taking  of  property  or  exacting  of 
fines  from  British  subjects  refusing 
to  pay  port  charges  at  Grand  Bassa, 
on  the  grounds  of  a  right  of  free 
trade  to  that  point  obtained  before  tlie 
establishment  of  the  colony  ;  or  what 
is  quite  as  probable  (and  which,  we 
are  told  by  one  who  M'as  on  the  coast 
at  the  time,  was  the  fact,)  that  she 
was  captured  by  a  subordinate  British 
officer  newly  arrived  on  the  coast, 
and  of  course  willi  little  experience 
of  liis  duties,  as  a  vessel  suspected  of 
beiui:  concerned  in  the  slave  trade. 
It  mav  be  that  the  seizure  is  to  be 
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viewed  as  connected  with  the  diffi- ;  general    humanity,  to   interpose 
cutties  at  Grand  Bassa  alone.     But ;  j^ood  oflices  to  secure  respect  for  ( 
on  this  point  we  must  be  content  to  li  rights  and  interests  of  the  people 
wait  for  further  developments.  |  Liberia. 

The  claim  of  the  Liberians  to  sove-  |i      We  annex  the  letter  above 
reign   rights    and  authority,    is   not  /  to,  from  an  American  gentleman  o'n 

based  mainly  upon  the  purchase  of  '  the  coast  of  Africa.     It  is  dated :/ 

territory  by  the  Colonization  Socie- 
ty, nor  derived  from  that  Societv, 
but  on  this  fact,  that  as  a  commmiiiy 


■  allud^ 


living  on  their  own  soil,  no  other  n 
tion  having  the  right  or  exercising 


July  5,  1845.';'. 
On  our  arrival  at  Cape  Mesurado,  i| 
1  was  informed   bytlie  Governor  of 
the  capture  of  the  colonial  schooner 


the  right  of  government  over  them,  '■  '*  -fohn  Stiys  "  by  the  boats  of  a 
ihey  claim,  from  obvious  necessity  us  British  man-of-war;  an  account  of 
well  as  propriety,  and  exercise  the ;!  which  you  will  see  in  the  papers  I 
right  of  self-government.     They  are  i:  enclose. 

a  political  body,  well  organized,  with  :       During  the  administration  of  Gov- 
good  laws,  tribunals  of  justice,  sane- :  craor   Buchanan,  the  rights   of  this 
lioned  and  sanctified  by  the  recognis- 
ed and  venerated  worsliip  and  insti- 
tutions of  Christianity. 
■  There  is,  then,  an  open  and  plain 
path  for  the  government  of  Liberia, 
and  for  those  v.'ho  seek  its  permanen- 
cy and  prosperity.     Let  Liberia,  by 
a  solemn  and  formal  act,  announce 


little    community   Vv'cre   always   re- 
spected  and    acknowledged  by  the 
British  officers  on  this  station.     Mr. 
i  Buchanan,  besides  being  Governor, 
'  was  also  United  States  Agent  for  re- 
:  captured  Afiicans.     He   was   there- 
fore an  ofiicer  of  our   government 
in  official  communications  addressed 


her  independence.  Let  the  American  ij  to  him  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Nav^^ 
Colonization  Society  respond  une-j'  as  also  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  LnP 
quivocally  to  such  annunciation.  Let  ||  beria  was  called  an  United  States 
the  documents,  duly  certified  of  this  ;!  Jlgency.  This  term  was  considered 
proceeding,  be  presented  to  the  Brit-  j  by  the  British  government,  and  their 
ish,  as  well  as  to  other  governments.  I  omcials,  as  equivalent  to  Colony. — 
Let  our  own  Executive  follow  up  'i  They  considered  that  Liberia  was 
the  negotiations  so  well  commenced,  ';■  under  tlie  protection  of  our  govern- 
to  obtain  from  Great  Britain  and  ||  raent,  in  a  mode  something  similar 
other  European  powers,  a  just  and  i!  to  the  Britisli  protection  over  the  lo- 
fricndly  recognition  of  the  rights,  jj  nian  Isles  ;  and  that  any  interference 
and  interest  in  the  advancement  of  j  on  their  part  v/ould  be  noticed  by  the 
the  settlements  of  Liberia.  jl  United  States.     Ecnee  tlie  respect  in- 

\Ve  are  aware  of-difficulties  in  the  |i  variably  shown  Governor  Buchanan, 
w.ay  of  any  positive  and  decided  ac- 1'  and  the  colony  under  his  care.  The 
tion  on  this  subject  by  our  own  Gov- IJ  flag  vvias  occasionally  saluted  by 
ernment,  yet  while  the  independence  j;  British  ships  oi  v/ar  anchoring  at 
of  Liberia  is  only  tacitly  and  not  ||  Monrovia,  and  letters  were  addressed 
formally  recognised,  the  Government  |!  to  Mr.  Buchanan  by  the  British  au- 
of  this  Union  certaiidy  owes  it  to  !|  thorities  at  Sierra  Leone  as  Gover- 
itself,  to  the  public  sentiment  of  the  li  nor  of  Liberia.  On  the  late  English 
country,  to  the  daring  and  enterpris-  I  charts,  published  by  the  authority  of 
ing  colored  men  who  have  gone  forth  !  the  admiralty,  "  Liberia  "  is  placed 
from  this  country  to  build  up  a  new  ij  in  large  capitals  on  its  location.  A 
Christian  Slate  in  Africa,  to  our  com- ',}  number  of  small  craft  had  been  con- 
jnercial  interests,  and  to  the  cause  of  i  structcd  by  the  enterprise  of  the  co- 
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lonists  for  the  purpose  of  Iradinjrjl 
along  the  coast.  These  vessels  were  i| 
often  fallen  iu  with  by  British  cruis-  J! 
«rs,  and  their  flag  always  respected.  | 
The  stripes  and  cross  were  as  well  ji 
known  along  the  whole  coast  from  |l 
Goree  to  Cape  Palmas,  as  the  stripes  li 
and  stars  ;  and  no  attempt  was  ever  ; 
made  to  interfere  with  their  little  tra- 1 
ding  voyages,  so  long  as  it  ivas  sitp-  ,\ 
posed  that  Liberia  was  a  colony  or  'j 
agency  of  the  United  States.  'i 

In   this  happy   delusion   (for  the !' 
poor  emigrants)  the  British  Govern-  • 
ment  remained,  until  a  petition  was  i 
sent  to  Congress  by  the  Colonization  '>■. 
Society  to  obtain  assistance  in  their  \ 
benevolent    course.      This  petition  j; 
was  reported  against  by  a  committee  |l 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  {; 
which  it  is  plainly  stated,  that  the  J 
Colony  of  Liberia  is  altogether  a  pri- 1| 
vate   enterprise ;  and  that  however 
the    Government   may    sympathise 
•with,  yet  it  cannot   constitutionally 
grant  it  any  aid  ; — that  in  fact  it  is 
,  "'rtinconstitutional  to  plant  colonies  be- 
';  ^'ond  the  limits  of  our  own  territory 
at  home. 

Ever  since  it  was  observed  that 
Liberia  would  sustain  itself,  tlie  Brit- 
ish Government  has  viewed  it  with  a 
jealous  eye.  It  was  too  near  their 
own  possessions  on  this  coast,  and 
its  democratic  institutions  might  and 
would  infect  (in  time)  their  own  peo- 
ple. So  long  as  it  was  supposed  lo 
be  protected  by  the  strong  arm  of  our 
government,  no  attempt  was  made  to 
interfere  with  its  rights  and  privi- 
leges ;  but  the  instant  it  is  known 
that  these  poor  people  must  look  to 
God  alone  for  support,  an  order  is  sent 
out  by  the  British  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs  directing  that  no 
port  charges,  light  duty,  or  tariff,  shaJl 
be  paid  by  British  vessels  in  any 
part  of  the  territory  claimed  by  the 
Colonization  Society.  It  is  not  to 
be  respected,  or  treated  with  more 
consideration  than  any  of  the  envarre 
n?gro  'ribcs  alcnn;  ihc  coast.    A  Uril- 


ish  officer  informs  them  that  they  are 
not  an  acknowledged  nation,  there- 
fore have  no  right  to  navigate  the 
ocean — not  even  along  their  own 
shores  ;  and  their  flag  cannot  and 
will  not  be  respected.  A  vessel  be- 
longing to  one  of  the  colonists  has 
been  seized  in  one  of  their  own  pons, 
and  sent  lo  Sierra  Leone  for  adjudi- 
cation, where  she  will, without  doubt, . 
be  condemned,  in  order  lo  carry  out 
the  magnanimous  views  of  Lord  Ab- 
erdeen. 

Under  these  circumstances,  what 
are  these  people  to  do  ?  Emigrating 
from  a  country  where  their  color  is 
an  insurmountable  objection  to  their 
ever  being  placed  on  a  level  with  their 
fellow  beings — after  enduring  priva- 
tions and"  hardships  incident  to  a  set- 
tlement in  a  wilderness  in  a  bad  cli- 
mate, surrounded  with  savages — 
after  having  in  a  measure,  overcome 
not  only  these  diflaculties,  but  one  of 
far  more  importance,  that  of  learn- 
ing  to  provide  for  themselves  against 
all  the  disadvantages  of  ignorance 
and  want  of  education,  urged  to  this 
course  by  a  most  respectable  part  of 
our  people,  to  whom  can  they  look 
for  protection  butto  the  United  States! 

Great  Brilain  professes  to  be  a  hu- 
mane and  Christian  nation.  Have 
these  people  no  claims  upon  the 
magnanimity  of  that  government? 
They  have  destroyed  the  slave  trade 
entirely  from  HalfCape  Mount  River 
to  Grand  Bassa — the  vilest  part  of 
the  coast  for  this  traffic  before  their 
settlement.  They  have  missionaries 
upwards  of  seventy  miles  in  the  inte- 
rior, teaching  the  native  children  to 
read  and  write.  Persons  educated  at 
this  colony  are  scattered  along  the 
coast  doing  good,  (I  saw  at  the 
Gaboon,  in  tlie  Gulf  of  Guinea,  a 
young  man  tducalcd  at  Cape  Pal- 
mas, setting  type  and  printing  books, 
\  under  the  directions  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
'\  Wilson,  in  the  Empongui  language, 
'  the  dialect  of  that  country.  They 
have   con?truclcd    two  lighthouses. 
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one  at  Cape  Mesurado  and  the  other 
at  Cape  Palmas,  for  the  benefit  of 
vessels  passing  in  the  night,  for 
■which  they  can  receive  nothing — and 
they  are  endeavoring  to  show  practi- 
cally, what  British  philanthropists 
desire  and  believe,  that  the  colored 
race  can  be  exalted  to  an  equality 
with  the  whites. 

I  strongly  suspect  that  the  little 
Hrading  vessels  belonging  to  the  co- 
lony interfere  veith  the  British  mer- 
chant ;  as  they  can  afford  to  pay 
better  prices  for  the  palm  oil,  cam- 
wood and  ivory  of  the  natives.  This 
is  one  reason  why  the  British  gov- 
ernment has  condescended  to  notice 
them.  Great  Britain  certainly  de- 
serves credit  for  her  consistency. 
The  policy  which  governed  her 
counsels  two  hundred  years  ago,  is 
still  the  same.  Magnanimity,  justice, 
Christianity  itself,  are  to  be  sacrific- 
ed for  the  benefit  of  English  traders. 

Great  Britain  has  probably  anoth- 
er object  in  view,  viz  :  to  prevent  an 
outlet  for  our  free  colored  population. 
No  matter  how  degraded  they  may 
be,  they  must  remain  to  scatter  the 
seeds  of  discord  in  our  southern 
States,  and,  if  possible,  weaken  our 
Union. 

Under  these  circumstances,  is  it 
not  our  duty  as  a  nation  to  devise 
some  mode  to  sustain  this  colony, 
free  from  constitulional  ohjections  ? 


On  my  arrival  again  on  this  static 
I  was  gratified  to  see  that  the  coloni 
had  considerably  improved.     Sinu 
my  last  voyage,  they  had  constmcti 
a  fine  building  for  a  State  House^; 
Monrovia,   and    several   substantia 
brick  tenements  are  going  up  to  sup^ 
ply  the  place  of  wooden  ones.    The 
I  people  appear  satisfied  with  their  8i(i« 
uation,  and  the  climate  is  either  im- 
proving, or  their  constitutions  are  less 
susceptible  to  its  deleterious  influ- 
ences.   They  are  respected  not  only 
by  the  tribes  in  their  vicinity,  but 
those  situated  many  miles  in  the  in- 
terior ;  with  whom  they  keep  up  an 
intercourse  through   their  missiona- 
ries ;  and  if  they  are  not  molested  by 
foreign  powers,  contemptible  as  they 
may  appear  to  those  who  look  upon 
them  as  the  "servants  of  servants, " 
they   possess  the  germ  of  self-gov- 
ernment and  pure  Christianity,  which 
in  time  will  become  a  "  great  tree," 
and  spread  its  branches  over  a  large 
portion  of  this  benighted  region. 

I  hope  the  serious  attention  of  th^^ 
Colonization  Society  may  be  calle^p 
to  this  subject.  Among  its  members 
are  men  of  the  first  talent  and  re- 
spectability in  the  country;  and  I  feel 
convinced,  if  proper  exertions  are 
made,  this  last  hope  of  the  colored 
race  on  the  two  continents  may  be 
saved. 

Yours,  &c. 


jTilicria    anii    ti)(    Uritist). 


In  another  column  will  be  found  some 
additional  remarks  from  the  Journal  of 
Commerce  touching  this  subject;  and  also 
a  letter  from  an  American  gentleman  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  not  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  Liberia,  and  therefore  writing 
on  his  own  responsibilty  to  his  friend  in 
New  York,  but  at  the  same  time  showing  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  operations 
of  the  British  on  that  coast,  and  a  just  un- 
derstanding of  the  character  and  rights  of 


Liberia.  We  would  call  the  pariiculnr 
attention  of  our  readers  to  his  statements. 
It  is  difficult  for  us,  with  all  the  informa- 
tion we  can  gain  on  the  subject,  to  ascer- 
tain precisely  what  the  British  want. 
They  manifestly  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
present  position  of  affairs  on  the  western 
coast  of  Africa.  They  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  present  relations  of  Liberia  to  the 
American  Colonization  Society.  They 
are    not    satisfied   with    the  government 
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which  it  is  exercising  over  the  territory 
-which  it  has  purchased  of  the  native  tribes. 
All  this  is  very  manifest.  The  letter  of 
Commander  Jones  abundantly  proves  it. — 
The  conversation  of  Capt.  Buckle  with 
Gov.  Roberts  asserts  the  same  thing.  But 
farther  than  this,  ihey  do  not  condescend  to 
inform  us.  What  do  they  want?  What 
alteration  would  they  have  in  the  constitu- 
tion and  government  of  Liberia  ?  Do  they 
imagine,  that  if  the  present  relation  of  Li- 
beria to  the  American  Colonization  Society 
is  dissolved,  that  the  colonists  will  give  up 
their  right  to  control  their  own  territory  j 
Do  they  imagine,  that  then,  they  can  land 
their  goods  and  pay  no  duties  ?  We  should 
think  not.  Surely  they  have  not  so  read 
the  colonists.  Their  laws  and  their  juris- 
diction are  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  Society, 
but  for  iheir  own  benefit.  And  if  the  patro- 
nage of  the  Society  is  withdrawn,  which 
now  helps  them  to  support  their  govern- 
ment, there  will  be  a  necessity  for  them  to 
demand  higher  duties,  in  order  to  make  up 
^-^he  deficiencies  and  enable  them  to  defray 
•^":a»llthe  expenses  of  their  commonwealth. 
If  the  Society  ceases  to  pay  the  salary  of 
the  Governor,  &u;.,  they  must  pay  it,  and 
their  taxes  and  impost  duties  must  be  in- 
creased in  order  to  meet  the  demand.  Do 
the  British  know  this  ?  Do  they  imagine 
that  the  colony  thrown  upon  its  own  re- 
sources would  be  unable  to  meet  all  the  de- 
mands made  upon  it;  that  it  would  need 
aid  from  some  other  quarter — and  are  they 
anxious  to  have  it  so,  that  they  may  enjoy 
the  pleasure  of  extending  to  it  their  own 
magnificent  charities? 

It  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  thought  that 
if  the  colony  is  made  independent  of  the 
Society,  it  will  check  the  feeling  of  inter- 
est now  cherished  for  colonization  in  this 
country.  It  is  well  known,  that  from  the 
first,  it  has  been  the  settled  policy  of  the 
Society,  to  place  the  colored  man  in  cir- 
cumstances the  most  conducive  to  the  de- 
velopment of  his  natural  faculties  and  the 
elevation  of  his  character :  to  invest  him 
with  all  the  responsibilities  and  immunities 
of  bis  government,   and  the  maintenance 


of  the  institutions  of  religion  and  education. 
The  Society  has  retained  the  power  of 
appointing  the  Governor,  but  the  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  has  been  elected  by  the  citi- 
zens of  the  commonwealth,  together  with 
all  the  other  officers.  The  Society  has 
also  retained  a  tJcio  power  over  the  acts  of 
the  Council,  but  for  years  it  has  not  been 
exercised  even  in  a  single  instance.  They 
have  enacted  whatever  laws  they  thought 
necessary  to  their  welfare,  and  they  have 
always  been  so  wise  and  judicious  as  to 
meet  the  entire  approval  of  the  Society ; 
their  laws  are  their  own — the  ofispring  of 
their  own  judgment  and  discretion — their 
government  is  their  own,  and  their  rights 
and  privileges  ought  to  be  their  own,  with- 
out molestation  or  interference  from  any 
external  power  or  cause. 

Now  of  what  advantage  can  it  be  to  the 
British  to  have  this  connection  between 
the  Society  and  Liberia  dissolved  ?  What 
possible  objection  can  they  have  to  its  con- 
tinuance? Does  it  infringe  upon  their 
rights  ?  Does  it  prevent  them  from  exert- 
ing all  their  power  to  suppress  the  slave 
trade  ?  Does  it  interfere  with  the  exer- 
cise of  any  of  their  benevolent  designs  to 
the  colored  race  ?  Does  it  prevent  the 
growth  and  retard  the  welfare  of  Liberia  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  a  grief  to  them  ? 
If  not,  what  advantage  do  they  expect  to 
gain  by  having  the  Society  and  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Liberia  separated  ?  What 
possible  object  then  have  they  in  waging  a 
warfare  against  the  present  organization  of 
the  Liberian  government  ?  A  friend  of  ours 
has  suggested  as  a  possible  idea,  that  the 
British  understand  the  bearing  which  Libe- 
ria has  upon  the  trade  of  the  western  coast 
of  Africa;  that  the  present  organization  of 
its  government  and  connection  with  the 
Society  will  cause  the  greater  part  of  that 
trade  to  flow  into  the  United  States,  and 
this  it  is  which  excites  the  British  opposi- 
tion !  There  may  be  some  truth  in  this 
suggestion.  But  we  do  not  assert  it.  Nor 
do  we  pretend  to  know  what  reasonable 
ground  the  British  have  for  their  injustice 
to  Liberia. 
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tleccipts   of  t|;c    ilmtiican   Colonisation   ^-octctp, 

Frmn,  the  IStt  Jlugusl,  io  the  23d  September,  1845. 


MAINE. 

By  Rev.  J.  B.  Pinney  : 

Portland— A.  friend,  $59,  E.  Steel, 

$25,  Ladies  of  High  st.  Church, 

to  constitute  their  pastor  a  life 

member  of  the  A.  C.  S.,  $30, 

From  several  gentlemen  of  High 

st.  Church,  $'50,  Mr.  John  Fox, 

^  $5,  JMr.  Case,  $5,  Ladies  of  the 

"^  Rev.  J.  B.  Condit's  Church,  to 

constitute    their  pastor  a   life 

member  of  the  A.  C.  S.,  $32, 

A  friend,  50  cts 

Brunsvnck — Professor  Upham 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

By  Deacon  Samuel  Tracy : 

Bath—C.  C.  Hutchens,  $1  50,  Z. 
Newell,  $2 

Hanover — Deacon  S.  Long,  $1,  J. 
Freeman,  $2,  Dr.  D.  Crosby, 
towards  life-membership  $3. . . 

JCyoie — Beza  Latham,  (2d  instal- 
ment on  life-membership,)  $10, 
Asa  Shaw,  $1,  Hon.  D.  C. 
Churchill,  $3 

Plynwuth— Mrs.  ■  M.  G.  Bradly, 
$3  50,  D.  W.  Russell,  $5 

Manchester— J .  A.  Burnham,  (3d 
payment  on  life-membership) 
$5.  J.  Thompkins,  $1  50 

Chester— Ron.  S.  Bell,  (2d  pay- 
ment on  life-membership,)  $5, 
Mrs.  R.  Tenney,  $1,  Wm.  Ten- 
ney,  $1,  Thos.  J.  Melvin,  .$2, 
E.  Orcott,  50  cts 

Hooksett — p..  H.  Ayer 

Henniker — Abel  Conner,  (last  in- 
stalment on   life-membership,) 

Nevaport — Col.  Society 

Portsmouth — D.  Libljey,  $1  50, 
Rufus  Kittrcdgc,  $10,  Rebecca 
Kittredge,  $10 

Coacorcir-Female  Liberian  Asso- 
ciation, by  Mrs.  Lydia  Moirell, 
Treasurer,  $15.  By  J.  B.  Pin- 
ney— collectioD,  $G  37J,  Hon. 
N.  H.  Upham,  $12,  Gov.  J.  H. 
Steel,  Rev.  D.  J.  Noyc,  each 
$5,  G.  Hutchins,  Abicl  Walker, 
each  $2,L.  H.,  D.  L.  Morrell, 
cash,  Rev.  Abraham  Burnham, 
Franklin  Evans,  each  $1,  N. 
Evans,  cash,  each  50  cts.,  A. 
Fletcher,  $1 

Manchester — Collection 

Exeter 

Dover 

Hollis—llcv,  Jos.  Emerson 

Hanover— X>^, , 


%  VERMONT. 

;!  By  Deacon  Samuel  Tracy : 

I  East  Fairlee — A.  H.  Gillmore .... 

I  Wells  River— W.  S.  Holt 

j  Hardtvick—L.  H.  Deleno,  $3  50, 
Deacon  Daniel  French,  $2. . . . 

ij  Greensboro' — A  friend 

■iIvesburg—Rev.  J.  Johnson,  $1, 

H     Geo.  C.  West,  $1 

i  Barton — J.  H.  Kimball,  Esq. . . . 

'•  Coventry— Dencon  E.  M.Gray, 50 

!!  cts.,  iHon.  E.  Cleveland,  $3  50, 
Deacon  Frost,  25  cts..  Rev.  A. 

R.  Gray,$2 

Sheldon — Jacob  Wead 

Si.  Mbans—N.  W.  Kingman,  $5, 

Henry  Seymour,  $3 

Westford—Aitema.s  Allen,  $1, 
J.  Allen,  50  cts.,  M.  Osgood, 
$3  50,  C.  Osgood,  $1,  M.  Os- 
good, jr.,  $1,  A.  Osgood,  $1, 

Wm.  Henry,  50  cts 

Burlington— Frot  G.  W.Benedict, 

by  J.  K.  Davis 

3Iiddlctoivn—Yemsl(i  Col.  Society 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

By  Rev.  J.  B.  Pinney  : 

Lmccll — Jacob  Bobbins,  P.  M., 
T.  French,  Geo.  Carlton,  O.  G. 
Whipple,  each  $5,  Mr.  Crosby, 
cash,  each  $1,  H.  Bartlett,  $3. 

.indovcr—'Rev.  L.  Woods.  D.  D., 
Prof.  B.  B.  Edwards,  each 
$12  50,  S.  Farewell,  L.  H.  Tay- 
lor, E.  A.  Parke,  M.  Stewart, 
R.  Emerson,  M.  Newman,  A. 
Abbott,  B.  Puachard,  each  $5, 
S.  Fletcher.  Esq.,  ."^JIG,  N.  Swift, 
W.  H.  Wardwell,  R.  D.  C.  Rob- 
bins,  each  $2,  Dr.  Sanborne, 
$3,  cash,  David  Kidctcr,  J.R. 
Whitmore,  A.  N.  Parlic,  R.  S. 
Stoors,  jr.,  each  ^,\ 

Boston — O.  Everet 

Ainherst — Rev.  Lyman  Colman,L. 
Sweelzer,  Deacon  D.  Mack, 
John  Borland,  each  $5,  Wm. 
Cutlcr.Edward  Dickerson,  Esq., 
John  M.  Brewster,  each  $1,  S. 
Tyler,  and  E.  S.  Snell,  each  $2. 


|i  RHODE  ISLAND. 

„    o-  ';  Providence— Rqv.  M.  Tucker,  by 

f^  -i'  |!     John  K.  Davis 

"  ^^.  II  CONNECTICUT. 

1  ^^1  Rev.  J.  B.  Pinney: 
15  00 ;  Windsor— ^Ti.  N.  Pierson,  $5, 

llH     Dr.  W.  Pierson,  $1 

•"  "'-'  ;■  Guilford— '^  A  mother  in  Israel," 
12S  12  ;i  Hdi  //wiZ— Jaiac;   llocmer. ...... 


197  50 

5  00 

202  50 


3  50. 
6  00 

14  00 

8  50 

C  30 


9  50 
5  00 

5  00, 
1  03 


21  50 


5  sol 

1  ool 

2  o6' 
1  00" 


6  25' 
I  00' 

8  GO 


S  50' 

10  00 
30  00 


74  75 


25  00 


95  00 
25  00 


27  00 


6  00 
5  00 

100  00 
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jVfU!  London — Collection. 


NEW  YORK. 
Jlbany — 4th  July  collection  in  2d 
Presbyterian    Church,  by    the 
Rev.  Dr,   Sprague,    forwarded 

by  A.  Mclntire,  Esq 

Watertown — Rev.  James  K.  Boyd, 

Sag  Harbor,  (L.  I.) — Collection 

in  Rev.  J.  A.  Copp's  Church. . 

NEW  JERSEY. 
Pitts   Grove — Ladies'   Aux.  Col. 

Society,  ®10, 4th  July  collection 

$10,  by  Rev.  Geo.  N.  Janvier. 
By  Rev.  Samuel  Cornelius : 
Jersey  City — D.  Henderson,  $30, 

Mrs.  E.  Gautier,$5,  Dr.  Gautier, 

$10,  Mr.  McMarUn,  $10,  Mr. 

Miller,   $10 

Hightstown — Collection  in  Baptist 

Church 

Gloucester  Co. — J.  L.  Potter. . . . 
Newark — Isaac  Baldwin,  Horace 

Baldwin,  Hon.  Wm.  Wright,  J. 

B.  Pinneo,  Dr.  L.  A.  Smith,  $10 
each,  Samuel  Meeker,   $5,  J. 

C.  Quimby,  R.  B.  Campfield, 
John  Gardiner,  S.  Baldwin,  each 
$1,  Dr.  Condict,  J.  C.  Garth- 
waite,  Hanford    Smith,  James 

^-*  N.  Tuttle,  M.  W.  Day,  Ed- 
^^^  win  Van  Antwerp,  Mr.  Col- 
ton,  $10  each,  Hugh  McDou- 
eall,  $3,  Collection  in  2d  Pres- 
byterian Church,  $1S  50,  Col- 
lection in  1st  Pres.Ch.$52S3, 
Mr.  Rhoda,  cash,  each  $1 

Paterson — John  Colt,  Israel 
Crane,  Rogers,  Ketcbum  Sc  Co., 
Daniel  Ridgway,  $10  crxh,  Mrs. 
Holtsman,  $20,  Mrs.  Prince, 
A  friend,  Samuel  Smith,  $1 
each.  Rev.  W.  H.  Kornblower, 
Robert  Morrell,  (5  each,  ilr. 
Danforth,  $3 

Morristown — ^Jas.  Wood,  $10,J.  F. 
Voorhees,S.B.Emmcll,$j  each. 

Belleville — John  Duncan,  John 
Cunningham,  Wm,  Duncan, 
Robert  Duncan,  Vv''m.  Stephens, 
Joseph  Kingsland,  $10  each, 
Sebastian  Duncan,  $5,  Mrs. 
Whittaker,  50  cts 

Plainjidd—M.v.  Bond 

New  Brunswick — Rev.  Robert  Da- 
Tidson,N.  S.  Neilson,  S.  A.  Van- 
vranken,  W.  H.  Crosby,  James 
Neilson,  each  $5,  Jas.  Bishop, 
Howard  Bishop,  each  $2,  Col- 
lection in  1st  Dutch  Church, 
$12  98,  Collection  in  Baptist 
Church,  ^4,  A.  F.  Randolph. 
Mrs.  E.  Vail,  Ndscn  Dunbcra, 

D.  Clark,   Dr.   S  .   Mr;.    Di?- 


6  00        brough,    Mrs.    Ludlow,    Mrs. 
117  00        Freeman,  $1  each,  T.E.,  50  cts.      54  48 
Piscalaway — Collection  in  Baptist 

Church 12  61 

Princeton— A.  Alexander,  D.  D., 
Prof.  J.  A.  Alexander,  $10  each, 
John  McLean,  D.  D.,  Stephen 
Alexander,  James  Camaban, 
Sml.  Miller,  D.D.,  Jas.  S.Green, 
Esq.,  Charles  Hodge,  D.  D., 
Cora.  R.  F.  Stockton,  Joseph 
Henry,  f-5  each,  Collection  in 
Presbyterian  Church,  $16  75,A1- 
bertB.  Dod,D.D.,L.  P.  Smith, 
John  Tony,  each  $3,  Prof.  E. 
M.  Topping,  $2,  G.  M.  Giger, 
J.  T.  Dufficld,  A.  A.  Hodge,  N. 
M.  Owner,  Mr.  Wagner,  $1 
each,  James  Potter,  $10 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 

State  Colonization  Society 

VIRGINIA. 
Fluvanna   Co. — Thomas    Hughs, 

Esq.,  by  Rev.  Leroy  M.  Lee. . 
Wheeling — Contribution    of    the 

congregation  at  the  Forks,  by 

the  Rev.  James  Hervey 

Triadclphia — Mrs.  Mary  Brown, 
Raleigh  Parish — Two  ladies,  by 

the  Rev.  P.  F.  Berkley 


GEORGIA. 

Athens— Chziles  F.  McCoy,  his 
an'l  subscription  for  1845  Ec  '46 
KENTUCKY. 

SaZofna— Rev.  Dr.  Clelland 

204  83  OHIO. 

By  H.  L.  Hosmer :  (omitted  in 

Sept.  No.  of  Repository :) 
Jlshland—J.  P.  Beznor,  $2,  Wm. 
C.  Mason,  J.  AVason,  F.  Gra- 
ham, John  Robbinson,  each  $1.        6  00 
ji  Woosler — J.  H.  Larwill,  $2,  J. 
!      Fiulev,  L.  Cox,  S.  L.  Lorah, 
73  00  li      Rev.  'E.  R.  Jewett.  J.  Larwill, 
i;     E.  Aveiy,  S.    R.    Curtis,   W. 
20  00  'I      JMcIMahan,  J.  P.   Coulter,  D. 

Il      Robinson,  T.  Robinson,  ea.  $1.      13  00 

■  Bolivar— Szdoh  Willard.' 2  00 

Car:ior.—Y.  A.  Schneider,  $5,  J. 

Harris,   II.  Estcp,  each  $3,  J. 
Sr.xton,  H.  Stidger,  each  $2,  J. 
G5  50  j       Harter.   D.   Raiffensperger,  W. 
1  00  !:      Bunboi,  L.  Fo.^le,  J.  A.^Saxton, 

■  A.McCuiley,  A.Bierce,ea.  $1.      22  00 
Caned  Dover — Colonization  Socie- 
ty, annual  subscribers  for  1845,       11  00 

Cambridze—T\(L\ .     W.    Wallace, 

Dr.   W.  Tracy,   each  $1,    J. 

'j      Moore,    J.   W.   Potwin,  cash, 

:l    '  each  50  Cts.,  cash,  25  cts 3  75 

ii  MamsviUe—i?^i.   Hayworth.   $5, 
I      W.  Tennis,   $1,   H.   Wheeler, 

R.  J:!;r,:tc!..  oach  -50  cts 7  00 
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Madison — Charles    R.    Copland, 

Jefferson— J.  Stilwell 

By  H.  L.  Hosmer: 

j>fane«a— F.Bartlett,  W.Slocomb, 
D.  P.  Bosworth,  J.  Mills,  K. 
B.  Perkins,  N.  L.  Wilson,  each 
$1,  W.  West,  W.  Morse,  S. 
Shipman,  each  50  ct? 

Portsmoidh—Vf.  Kinney,  $2,  S. 
M.  Tracy,  Rev.  E.  Burr,  S.  S. 
Jones,  J.  H.  Linn,  cash,  each 
,  ^1,  Judge  Batterson,  D.  West- 
wood,  each  50  cts.,  S.  S.  Fuller, 
Judge  Corwin,  cash,  each  25ct3. 

CJ7idnno/j-T .J.Adams,  N.  Samp- 
son, Jas/Hall,  W.  S.  Sampson, 
each  $5,  cash,  $3,  cash,  cash, 
cash,  each  $1,  J.  Young,  $2, 
From  sundry  persons,  $4  75. 

Clifton — John  Anderson 

Xenia — Mrs.  Margaret  Galloway, 
$5,  Treasurer  of  Greene  Co. 
Colonization  Society,  5J40,  Col- 
lection in  Rev.  H.  McMillan's 
church,  $16,  J.  Hirlino  &  Co., 
^3,  M.  Nunnemaker,  E.  &  H. 
Millan.each  $2,  C.  L.  Herrick, 
J.  W.  Cooper,  J.  Alexander, 
cash,  cash,  each  $1,  J.  H.  Pur- 
dy,  Mr.  Coburn,  each  50  cts. . . 

Waynesville — Treasurer  of  Wayne 
County  Colonization  Society. . 

Piqua — William  Scott,  go,  D. 
Adams,  jr.,  G.  Johnson,  G.  R. 
Kirk,  J.  K.  Bennett,  S.  Davis, 
each  .^1 

Urbana — Mrs.  J.  H.  James  and 
daughters,  $6,  R.  R.  McNemar, 
$■3,  J.  C.  Pearson,  C.  McDon- 
ald, D.  Gwynne,  each  $1 

Mhens—C.  P.  Brown,  W.  L. 
Brown,  J.  Welch,  J.  M.  Dana, 
each,  §tl,  J.  Taylor,  A.  G. 
Brown,  F.  Beardsley,  S.  Stew- 
art, each  50  cts. 

Bellefontaine — John  Marquis,  $'1, 
T.  M.  Robb,  W.  W,  Haitley, 
each  50  cts 

Euclid — Mrs.  Sarah  Shaw,  of 
which  S30  is  to  tonstitute  Her- 
schel  Foote,  Esq.,  a  life  mem- 
ber of  the  A.  C.  S 

Newark — Annual  collection  in 
Rev.  Wm.  Wllie's  church 


INDIANA. 
Terre  Haute — 4th  July  collection 

by  the  Rev.  M.  A.  Jewett...   . 
J/Mitfflnapo/is— Collection  in  First 

Presbyterian  church.  Rev.  P. 

D.  Gurley,  pastor 

Hopewell — Collection  in    Presby. 

church.    Rev.    D.  V.  Smock, 
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DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA.        .^^^ 
Washington — From    the    U.     S. 
Navy  Department  for  storage  at 
the  Colonial  Store,  Monrovia. .  1,000  (H)  • 
Total  Contributions ^3,257  8l 

FOR  REPOSITORY, 

New  Hampshire.  —  Bath  —  Ira  •->] 

Goodell,  Es^.,  for  '45  and '46, 

$-3,    C.   C.  Hutchins,  $1   50.  .  .7 

Hanover — Social  Friends,to  Au-  '■ 

gust,   '45,   $7.      Lyme — O.  K. 

Porter,  Dr.  A.  Smalley,  Lemu- 
el Franklins,  each  $1  50.  Ply- 
mouth— Dea.  A.  McQuester,  for 

'44  and  '45,  $3,  Wm.  Green, 

Esq.,  to  January,   '46,  §4  50. 

Concord— Hon.  D.  H.  Morrill, 

for  '45,  $1  50.  Pembroke— Rev. 

A.  Burnham,  to  January,  '47, 

$1  50,  Dea.  F.  Vose,  to  Janu- 
ary, '43,  $4,  J.  Tenney,  to  July, 

'46,  $1   50.     Suncoolc—a.   A. 

Osgood,  to  July,  '46,  $1  50. 

jlubwn — ^D.    Currier,  to  Oct., 

'46,  $2.     Cteter— O.Richards, 

to  July,  '16,  $1  50.    Manchester 

—G.  W.  Tilden,  D.  Gilliss,  H. 

Brown,  D.Clark,  J.Thompkins, 

ea.  $1  50.   Hopkinton — Mrs.M. 

Harvey,  for  '45,   $\  50,  Rev. 

Moses  Kiinball,  for  '45  and  '46,  ^^ 

$3.     Portsmouth — D.    Libbey,  ^B 

for  '45,  $1  50 50  53iP 

Vermont. — Bradford — Asa  Low, 

for  '45,  $1  50.     Wells  River— 

Wm.    S.    Holt,   to  June,   '46, 

gl  50.     Westford—Rev.  J.  H. 

Woodward,  for  '45,  .$1  50,  Hon. 

J.  Alien,  to  July,   '46,   $1   50, 

Manasa  Osgood,  .$1  50.  Dan- 
ville—Yi.on^.BMsXioks,$l  50. 

Hardwick—L.H.'DeXeno,  $\  50. 

Broicnington — Rev.  A.  H.  Twi- 
light, $1   50.     Coventry — Hon. 

E.  Cleveland,  .$1  50,    D.  P. 

Walworth,  $1  50.    South  Troy- 

Dea.  S.  H.  Hovey,  $1  50.  Mont- 

pelier ,  to  August, 

'45,   $6    87.    Randolph— "W^va. 

Nutting,    Esq.,  to  November, 

'45,  $3  50,  Hon.  D.  Chase,  to 

August,  '45,  S3  50-- 30  37 

Massachusetts. Canton — 

Fiiend  Crane,  Esq 4  50 

Pexnsylvania. — Hickory — Sam. 

Moore,  $3.        Shippensbvrg — 

Samuel  Wherry,  to  Jan.,  '49,  $5.        8  00 
Virginia. — Abingdon — Jno.Pres- 

ton,  in  full 6  00 

Total  Repository 99  37 

Total  Contributions 3,257  81 

Aggregate  Amount. . .  .$3,357  18 
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illcmoir    cf    iDrnjaroin    Bannckcr. 


Memoir  of  Benjamin  Banneker, 
read  before  the  Maryland  His- 
torical Society  at  the  monthly 
meeting,  May  1,  1845,  hy  John 
H.  B.  Lalrobe,  Esq. 
A  FEW  words  may  be  necessary 
to  explain  why  a  memoir  of  a  free 
man  of  color,  formerly  a  resident  of 
Maryland,  is  deemed  of  sufficient  in- 
^i^terest  to  be  presented  to  the  Histori- 
al  Society. 
There  are  no  questions  relating  to 
our  country  of  more  interest  than 
those  connected  with  her  colored 
population :  an  interest  which  has 
been  increasing,  year  after  year,  un- 
til it  has  acquired  its  present  absorb- 
ing character.  Time  and  space  pro- 
hibit an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of 
this.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  the  fact. 
The  presence  of  this  population  in 
the  states  where  slavery  exists  modi- 
fies their  institutions  in  important 
particulars,  and  affects,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  the  character  of  the 
dominant  race.  For  this  reason 
alone,  the  memoir  of  a  colored  man 
who  has  distinguished  himself  in  an 
abstruse  science,  by  birth  a  Mary- 
lander,  claims  consideration  from 
those  who  have  associated  to  collect 
and  preserve  facts  and  records  re- 
lating to  the  men  and  deeds  of  the 
past.  The  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania  lias,  no  doubt,  cnrefui- 

21 


ly  gathered  all  that  could  be  obtain- 
ed to  illustrate  the  life  and  scientific 
character  of  Rittenhouse.  In  pre- 
senting to  the  Historical  Society  of 
Maryland  a  memoir  of  Banneker, 
the  little  that  is  known  of  one  who 
followed,  under  every  disadvantage, 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  philosopher 
of  our  sister  state,  is  collected  and 
preserved. 

There  is  another  reason  why  this 
memoir  is  appropriate.  Maryland  is 
the  only  state  in  the  union  that  has 
clearly  indicated  her  policy  in  regard 
to  her  colored  population.  She  looks 
to  their  gradual  and  voluntary  remo- 
val as  the  only  means  of  solving  the 
difficult  problem  which  their  pre- 
sence involves.  To  aid  in  this  re- 
moval, she  appropriated,  in  1831, 
the  large  sum  of  ^200,000 ;  not  in 
the  expectation  that  this  sum  would 
transport  them  all  from  this  country 
to  Africa;  but  that,  by  means  of  it,  a 
communitv  of  free  men,  capable  of 
self-support  and  self-government, 
might  be  established  there,  that 
vv-ould  be  so  attractive  ultimately  to 
the  colored  people  here,  as  to  pro- 
duce an  emigration,  at  the  proper 
cost  of  tlie  emigrants  themselves, 
based  on  the  same  motives,  and  as 
Creat  in  amount  as  the  emigration 
from  Europe  to  America.  This 
policv    and    its   results    must    enter 


Vui 
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white  and  the  colored.  To  decide 
this,  facts  are  important ;  and  not 
one  more  conclusive  exists  than  the 
abilities  and  character  of  Benjamin 
Banneker. 

Whether,  therefore,  as  a  matter  of 
mere   curiosity  only,   or  as  a  fact 


largely  into  the  history  of  Maryland,  j'  ed  to  vote  at  the  polls  in  Baltimore  'i 
Its  success  must  mainly  depend  up-  '  County  ;  and  it  is  said  that  when 
on  the  ability  and  skill  of  the  emi- 1  his  vote  was  refused,  he  addressed 
grants  to  found  such  a  nation  as  will  the  crowd  in  a  strain  of  true  and 
accomplish  the  end  in  view  ;  and !  passionate  eloquence,  which  kept 
this  in  its  turn  depends  on  the  oft-  the  audience,  that  the  election  had 
mooted  question  as  to  the  compara- ,  assembled  for  him,  in  breathless  at- 
tive  intellect  of  the  two  races,  the !  tention  while  he  spoke. 

The  joint  labor  of  the  elder 
Banneker  and  his  wife  enabled  them 
to  purchase  a  small  farm,  which 
continued  after  their  death  in  the 
'  possession  of  their  son.  The  farm 
was  a  tract  of  one  hundred  acres,  the 
;  half  of  a  larger  tract  called  "  Stout,'* 
from  which  important  inferences  for ;  and  was  conveyed  by  Richard  Gist 
present  action  are  to  be  drawn,  a  ■  to  Robert  Bannaky,  as  the  name  was 
memoir  of  the  individual  in  question  ':,  then  spelt,  and  Benjamin  Bannaky, 
should  possess  interest  for  our  asso- ,  his  son,  (who  was  then  but  five 
ciation.  j!  years  old,)  on  the  10th  March,  1737, 

Benjamin  Banneker  was  born  in  ij  for  the  consideration  of  7,000  lbs.  of 
Baltimore  County,  near  the  village  |;  tobacco.  At  the  date  of  Banneker's 
of  EUicott's  Mills,  in  the  year  1732. !:  birth,  his  parents,  although  within 
His  father  was  a  native  African,  and  i;  ten  miles  of  Baltimore,  lived  almost 
his  mother  the  child  of  natives  of|  in  a  wilderness.  In  1727,  five  years 
Africa;  so  that  to  no  admixture  of'  before,  the  site  of  Baltimore  was  thf  , 
the  blood  of  the  white  man  was  he .'  farm  of  John  Flemming,  on  whicl^r 
indebted  for  his  peculiar  and  extra-  '■,  in  that  year,  the  legislature  au- 
thorized a  town  to  be  laid  out.  The 
view  of  this  town,  in  1754,  with 
j  which  we  are  all  familiar,  does  not 
;  exhibit  more  than  twenty  houses, 
soon  afterwards  purchased  his  free- !'  straggling  over  the  eminences  on  the 
dom.  Banneker's  mother  was  named  h  right  bank  of  Jones'  Falls.  In  1740, 
Morton  before  her  marriage,  and  be-  \  Baltimore  had  been  surrounded  with 


ordinary  abilities.  His  father  was  a  i 
slave  when  he  married ;  but  his  wife,  I 
who  was  a  free  woman  and  possess-  j 
ed  of  great  energy  and  industry,  very  I 


longed  to  a  family  remarkable  for 
its  intelligence.  When  upwards  of 
70,  she  was  still  very  active  ;  and  it 
is  remembered  of  her,  that   at  this 


a  board  fence  to  protect  it  against  the 
Indians.  All  this  is  proper  to  be  re- 
membered, in  order  that  the  difficul- 
ties against  which  Banneker  had  to 


advanced  age  she  made  nothing  of  j  struggle  may  be  fairly  understood, 
catching  her  chickens  when  wanted  j  In  1732,  Elkridge  Landing  was  of 
by  running  them  down.  A  nephew  !'  more  consequence  than  Baltimore, 
of  hers,  Greenbury  Morton,  was  a  jj  When  Benjamin  was  old  enough 
person  of  some  note,  nolwithstand-  jj  he  was  employed  to  assist  his  pa- 
ing  his  complexion.      Prior  to  1809,  j  rents  in  their  labor.      This  was  at 


free  people  of  color,  possessed  of  a 
certain  property  qualification,  voted 
in  Maryland.      In   this  year  a  law 


an  early  age,  when  his  destiny 
seemed  nothing  better  than  that  of  a 
child  of  poor  and  ignorant  free  ne- 


was  passed  restricting  the  right  of  jj  groes,  occupying  a  few  acres  of  land 
voting  to  free  white  males.  Morton  j  in  a  remote  and  thinly  peopled 
was  ignorant  of  the  law  till  he  offer-  i'  neighborhood — a     destiny      which, 
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certainly,  at  this  day,  is  not  of  verv 
rilliant  promise,  and  which  at  the 
time  in   question,   must   have   been 
gloomy  enough.     In  the  intervals  ofjj 
toil,  and  when  he  was    approaching  P 
or  had  attained,    manhood,  he  was  ' 
sent  to  an  obscure  and  distant  coun- ! 
try  school,  which  he  attended  until ! 
he  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  read- 
ing and  writing,  and  had  advanced  in  ' 
arithmetic  as  far  as  '•  Double   Posi- 
tion."    In  all  matters  beyond  these 
rudiments  of  learning  he  was  his  own  !, 
instructor.      On   leaving   school   he  [ 
was   obliged  to  labor  for  years,  al-  \i 
most  uninterruptedly,   for    his  sup-  \\ 
port.     But  his  memory  being  reten- 1 
tive,  he  lost  nothing  of  the  little  edu- 
cation he  had  acquired.    On  the  con- 
trary, although   utterly   destitute  of 
books,  he  amplified   and   improved 
his  stock  of  arithmetical  knowledge 
I  by  the  operation  of  his  mind  alone. 
He  was  an   acute  observer  of  every 
.thing  that  he    saw,   or   which  took 
[jftlace    around    him  in    the    natural 
Kvorld,  and  he    sought  with  avidity 
information  from  all  sources  of  what 
was  going   forward   in   society ;  so 
that  he  became  gradually  possessed  of 
a  fund  of  general  knowledge,  which 
it  was  difficult  to  find  among  those 
even  who  were  far  more  favored  by  j 
opportunity  and  circumstances  than  i 
he  was.    At  first  his  information  was 
a    subject   of   remark   and    wonder  ' 
among  his  illiterate  neighbors  only; 
but  by  degrees  the  reputation  of  it  ; 
spread  through  a  wider  circle  ;  and 
Benjamin  Banneker,   still   a   young  ■ 
man,  came  to  be  thought  of  as  one  | 
who  could  not  only  perform  all  the  ' 
operations  of  mental  arithmetic  with  • 
extraordinary  facility,  but  exercise  a 
sound  and   discriminating  judgment  I 
upon  men  and  things.     It  was  at  this  I 
time,  when  he  was  about  thirty  years 
of  age,  that  he  contrived  and  made  a 
clock,    which  proved  an   excellent 
time-piece.     He  had   seen  a  watch, 
but  not  a  clock,  such  an  article  not 


yet  having  found  its  way  into  the 
quiet  and  secluded  valley  in  which 
he  lived.  The  watch  was  therefore 
his  model.  It  took  him  a  good  while 
to  accomplish  this  feat ;  his  great 
difficulty,  as  he  often  used  to  say, 
being  to  make  the  hour,  minute  and 
second  hands  correspond  in  their 
motion.  But  the  clock  was  finished 
at  last,  and  raised  still  higher  the 
credit  of  Banneker  in  his  neighbor- 
hood as  an  ingenious  man,  as  well  as 
a  good  arithmetician. 

The  making  of  the  clock  was  an 
important  matter,  for  it  was  probably 
owing  to  the  fame  of  it,  that  the 
Ellicott  family,  who  had  just  com- 
menced a  settlement  where  EUicott's 
Mills  now  stand,  were  induced  to 
seek  him  out.  Well  educated,  and 
having  great  aptness  for  the  useful 
mechanics,  they  were  the  men  of  all 
others,  able  to  understand  and  appre- 
ciate the  character  and  abilities  of 
Banneker,  and  they  continued  du- 
ring his  life  his  firm  and  zealous 
friends. 

As  already  stated,  the  basis  of 
Banneker's  arithmetical  knowledge 
was  obtained  from  the  school  book 
into  which  he  had  advanced  as  faras 
Double  Position:  but  in  1787,  Mr. 
George  Ellicott  lent  him  Mayer's 
Tables,  Fergusson's  Astronomy  and 
Leadbeater's  Lunar  Tables.  Along 
with  these  books  were  some  astro- 
nomical instruments.  Mr.  Ellicott 
was  accidentally  prevented  from 
giving  Banneker  any  information  as 
to  the  use  of  either  books  or  instru- 
ments at  the  time  he  lent  them  :  but 
before  he  again  met  him,  and  the  in- 
terval was  a  brief  one,  Banneker  was 
independent  of  any  instruction,  and 
was  already  absorbed  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  new  world  which  was 
thus  opened  to  his  view.  From  this 
time,  the  study  of  astronomy  be- 
came the  great  object  of  his  life,  and 
for  a  season  he  almost  disappeared 
from    the   sight    of    his   neighbors. 
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He  was  unmarried,  and  was  the  sole 
occupant   of  a    cabin  on  the  lot  of 
ground  already  menlioned.     His  pa- 
rents had  died  at  a  date  which  is  not 
remembered;    before     the     period, 
however,  to  which  we  now  particu- 
larly refer.     He  was  still  obliged  to 
labor  for  his  bread  ;  but  by  contrac- 
ting his  wants  he  made  little  serve 
him,  and  he  thus  obtained  leisure  to 
devote  to  his  books.      His  favorite 
time  for  study  was  night,  when  he 
could    look   out   upon   the    planets 
whose  story   he   was   reading,   and  ! 
whose    laws  he  was   gradually  but  j 
surely  mastering.     During  the  hours 
of  darkness  Banneker  was  at  his  la: 
bors,  and  shutting  himself  up  in  his  j 
house,  when  not  obliged  to  toil  out  '■. 
of  doors  with  his  hands,  he  slept  du- 
ring the  day.     In  this  way  he  lost  ■' 
the  reputation  for  industry  which  he  ,| 
had  acquired  in  early  life  ;  and  those  ; 
who  saw  but  little  of  him  in  his  field, ; 
and  who  found  him  sleeping  when  j; 
they  visited  his  house,  set  him  down  i 
as  a  lazy  fellow,  who  would  come  to  i 
no  good,  and  whose  old  age  would  j' 
disappdint  the  promise  of  his  youth.  |j 
There  was  a  season,  when  this  esti- 1! 
mate  of  him  by  the  ignorant  among  || 
his   neighbors,  led    to    attempts   to  ' 
impose  on  him,  and   at  times  gave  jj 
him  serious  inconvenience.     But  as  ' 
people  came  to  understand  him,  his  ii 
character  was  restored  most  honor- 1' 
ably.     A  memorandum  in  his  hand- 
writing, dated  December  18lh,  1790, 

states  " informed  me  that 

stole  my  horse  and  great  coat,  | 

and   that   the  said intended  to  i; 

murder  me   when   opportunity  pre- 1\ 

sented. gave  me  a  cau-!; 

tion  to  let  no  one  come  into  my  jj 
house  after  dark."'  Tlie  names  of 
the  parties  were  originally  written  in 
full ;  but  they  were  afterwards  care- 
fully cancelled,  as  though  Banneker 
had  reflected,  that  it  was  wrong  to 
leave  an  unauthenticatcd  assertion  on 
record  against  an  individual,  which 


raiglit  prejudice  him,  if  incorrect,  by 
the  mere  fact  that  it  had  been  made. ,' 
Very  soon  after  the  possession  of 
the  books  already  mentioned  had 
drawn  Bannekei's  attention  to  as- 
tronomy, he  determined  to  compile 
an  almanac,  that  being  the  most  fa- 
miliar use  that  occurred  to  him  of  the 
information  he  had  acquired.  Ofthe 
labor  of  the  work,  few  of  those  can 
form  an  estimate  who  would  at  this 
day  commence  such  a  task,  with  all 
the  assistance  afforded  by  accurate 
tables  and  well  digested  rules. 
Banneker  had  no  such  aid:  and  it  is 
narrated  as  a  well-known  fact,  that 
he  commenced  and  had  advanced 
far  in  the  preparation  of  the  loga- 
rithms necessary  for  his  purpose, 
when  he  was  furnished  with  a  set  of 
tables  by  Mr.  George  Ellicott. 
About  this  time  he  began  the  record 
of  his  calculations,  which  is  still  in 
existence,  and  is  left  with  the  Socie- 
ty for  examination.  A  memorandum 
contained  in  it  thus  corrected  an  erro^^ 
in  Fergusson's  Astronomy:  "Itap^p 
pears  to  me  that  the  wisest  of  men 
may  at  times  be  in  error:  for  in- 
stance. Dr.  Fergusson  informs  us 
that  when  the  sun  is  within  12°  of 
either  node  at  the  time  of  full,  that 
the  moon  will  be  eclipsed  :  but  I 
find,  according  to  his  method  of  pro- 
jecting a  lunar  eclipse,  there  will  be 
none  by  the  above  elements,  and  yet 
the  sun  is  within  11°  46'  11"  of  the 
moon's  ascending  node.  But  the 
moon  being  in  her  apogee  prevents 
the  appearance  of  this  eclipse." 
Another  memorandum  makes  the  fol- 
lowing corrections:  "Errors  that 
ought  to  be  corrected  in  my  Astro- 
nomical Tables  are  these — 2d  vol. 
Leadbeater,  p.  204,  when  l2  anoma- 
ly is  4'  30°,  the  equation  3°  30'  41" 
ought  to  have  been  3°  28'  41".  In 
%  equation,  page  155,  the  logarithm 
of  his  distance  fiom  O  ought  to  have 
been  6  in  the  second  place  from  the 
index,  instead  of  7,  that  is,  from  the 
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time  that  his  anomaly  is  3'  24"  until' 
it  is  4'  0°.''  Both  Fergusson  and 
Leadbeater  would  probably  have 
looked  incredulous,  had  they  been 
informed  that  their  labored  works 
had  been  reviewed  and  corrected  by 
a  free  negro  in  the  then  almost  un- 
heard of  valley  of  the  Patapsco.  The 
first  almanac  which  Banneker  pre- 
pared, fit  for  publication,  was  for  the 
year  1792.  By  this  time  his  acquire- 
ments had  become  generally  known, 
and  among  others  who  took  an  inter- 
est in  him  was  James  McHenry, 
Esq.  Mr.  McHenry  wrote  a  letter 
to  Goddard  and  Angell,  then  the  al- 
manac publishers  in  Baltimore,  which 
was  probably  the  means  of  procuring  '■ 
the  publication  of  the  first  almanac. ' 
It  contains  a  short  account  of  Ban- 
neker,  and  is  inserted  as  the  most  ap- 
propriate preface  that  could  hare 
been  furnished  for  the  work.  Mr. 
McHenry's  letter  does  equal  honor  to 
his  heart  and  understanding.  A  copy 
f  the  almanac  is  presented  here- 
ivith  to  the  Society,  in  the  name  of 
Mrs.  Ellicott,  the  widow  of  Georsre 
Ellicott,  Banneker's  steadfast  friend. 
In  their  editorial  notice,  Messrs. 
Goddard  and  Angell  say,  ''  they  feel 
gratified  in  the  opportunity  of  pre- 
senting to  the  public,  through  their 
press,  what  must  be  considered  as  an 
extraordinary  effort  of  genius — a 
complete  and  accurate  Ephemeris  for 
the  year  1792,  calculated  by  a  sable 
descendant  of  Africa,''  &c.  And 
they  further  say,  that  "  they  flatter 
themselves  that  a  philanthropic  pub- 
lic, in  this  enlightened  era,  will  be  in- 
duced to  give  their  patronage  and 
support  to  this  work,  not.  only  on 
account  of  its  intrinsic  merits,  (it 
having  met  the  approbation  of  seve- 
ral of  the  most  distinguished  astrono- 
mers of  America,  particularly  the 
celebrated  Mr.  Rittenhouse,)  but  from 
similar  motives  to  those  which  induc- 
ed the  editors  to  give  this  calculation 
the  preference,  the  ardent  desire  of 


drawing  modest  merit  from  obscurity 
and  controverting  the  long  establish- 
ed illiberal  prejudice  against  the 
blacks." 

The  motive  alluded  toby  Goddard 
and  Angell  in  the  extract  just  quoted, 
of  doing  justice  to  the  intellect  of 
the  colored  race,  was  a  prominent 
object  with  Banneker  himself;  and 
the  only  occasions  when  he  overstep- 
ped a  modesty  which  was  his  pecu- 
liar characteristic,  were  when  he 
could,  by  so  doing,"  controvert  the 
long  established  illiberal  prejudice 
against  the  blacks."  We  find  him, 
therefore,  sending  a  copy  of  his  first 
almanac  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  then  Sec- 
retary of  State  under  General  Wash- 
ington, saying  in  the  letter  thataccom- 
panied  it,  "although  you  may  have 
the  opportunity  of  perusing  it  after  its 
publication,  yet  I  chose  to  send  it  to 
you  in  manuscript  previous  thereto, 
that  you  might  not  only  have  an  ear- 
lier inspection,  but  that  you  might 
also  view  it  in  my  own  hand-writing." 

To  the  letter  from  which  the  above 
is  an  extract,  and  which  will  be  found 
at  length,  appended  to  this  memoir, 
Mr.  Jeff'erson  made  the  following  re- 
ply : 

Philadelphia,  Pa., 
^t<o-?(A7  30,  1791. 
Sir  : — I  thank  you  sincerely  for 
your  letter  of  the  19th  instant,  and 
for  the  almanac  it  contained.  No- 
body vvishes  more  than  I  do  to  see 
such  proofs  as  you  exhibit,  that  na- 
ture has  given  to  our  black  brethren 
talents  equal  to  those  of  the  other 
colors  of  men,  and  that  the  appear- 
ance of  a  want  of  them  is  owing  only 
to  the  degraded  condition  of  their 
existence  both  in  Africa  and  Ameri- 
ca. I  can  add  with  truth  that  no  one 
wislies  more  ardently  to  see  a  good 
system  commenced  for  raising  the 
condition  both  of  their  body  and 
mind  to  what  it  ought  to  be,  as  fast 
ns    tlie    imbecility  of   their   present 
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existence,  and  other  circumstances 
which  cannot  be  neglected,  will  ad- 
mit. I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
sending  your  almanac  to  Monsieur 
de  Condorcet,  Secretary  of  the  Acade- 
my of  Sciences  at  Paris,  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Philanthropic  Society, 
because  I  considered  it  a  document 
to  which  your  whole  color  had  a 
right  for  their  justification  against  the 
doubts  which  have  been  entertained 
of  them. 

I  am,  with  great  esteem,  sir. 
Your  most  obedient  serv't, 
THO.  JEFFERSON. 
Mr.  Benjamin  Banneker, 
Near  EllicoWs  lower  Mills,  Baltimore  Co. 

When  he  published  his  first  Al- 
manac, Banneker  was  fifty-nine  years 
old,  and  had  high  respect  paid  to  him 
by  all  the  scientific  men  of  the  coun- 
try, as  one  whose  color  did  not  pre- 
vent his  belonging  to  the  same  class, 
so  far  as  intellect  went,  with  them- 
selves. After  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution  in  1789,  commissioners 
were  appointed  to  run  the  lines  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  ten  miles 
square  now  occupied  by  the  seat  of 
government,  and  then  called  the  "  Fed- 
eral territory."  The  commissioners 
invited  Banneker  to  be  present  at  the 
runnings,  and  treated  him  with  much 
consideration.  On  his  return,  he 
used  to  say  of  them,  that  "they 
were  a  very  civil  set  of  gentlemen, 
who  had  overlooked  his  complexion 
on  account  of  his  attainments,  and 
had  so  far  honored  him  as  to  invite 
him  to  be  seated  at  their  table  ;  an 
honor,"  he  added,  "  which  he  had 
thought  fit  to  decline,  and  requested 
that  a  side  table  might  be  provided 
for  him." 

Banneker  continued  to  calculate 
and  publish  his  almanacs  until  1802, 
and  the  folio  already  referred  to  and 
now  before  the  Society,  contains  the 
calculations  clearly  copied,  and  the 
figures  used  by  him  in  his  work. 
The  hand- writing,  it  will  be  seen,  is 


very  good  and  remarkably  distinct,  . 
having  a  practiced  look,  although 
evidently  that  of  an  old  man,  who 
makes  his  letters  and  figures  slowly 
and  carefully.  His  letter  to  Mr. 
Jefferson,  in  the  Appendix,  gives  a 
very  good  idea  of  his  style  of  com- 
position and  his  ability  as  a  writer. 
The  title  of  the  almanac  is  here 
transcribed  at  length,  as  a  matter  of 
curious  interest  at  this  latter  day.  If 
it  claims  little  of  the  art  and  elegance 
and  wit  of  the  almanacs  of  Punch 
or  of  Hood,  it  is  nevertheless,  con- 
sidering its  history,  a  far  more  sur- 
prising production. 

"  Benjamin  Banneker's  Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware,  Virginia  and  Mary- 
j  land  almanac  and  Ephemeris  for  the 
j  yearof  our  Lord  1792,beingBissextile 
j  or  leap  year,  and  the  sixteenth  year 
I  of  American  Independence,  which 
commenced  July  4,  1776.  Contain- 
ing the  motions  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
the  true  places  and  aspects  of  the 
planets,  the  rising  and  setting  of  th^^ 
sun,  and  the  rising,  setting  and  southWv 
ing,  place  and  age  of  the  moon,  &c. 
The  Lunations,  Conjunctions,  Eclip- 
ses, Judgment  of  the  Weather,  Fes- 
tivals, and  remarkable  days."  Thus 
much  is  Banneker's :  then  follow 
Goddard  and  Angell ;  "  Also  several 
useful  tables  and  valuable  receipts — 
various  selections  from  the  common- 
place book  of  the  Kentucky  Philoso- 
pher, an  American  sage ;  with  interest- 
ing and  entertaing  essays  in  prose 
and  veise — the  whole  comprising  a 
greater,  more  pleasing  and  useful  va- 
riety than  any  book  of  the  kind  and 
price  in  North  America.'' 

Besides  his  aptitude  for  mechanics' 
and  his  ability  as  a  mathematician, 
Banneker  was  an  acute  observer, 
whose  active  mind  was  constantly 
receiving  impulses  from  what  was 
taking  place  around  him.  Many  in- 
stances of  this  are  to  be  found  in  the 
record  of  his  calculations,  which  he 
seems  to  have  used  occasionally  as 
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common-place  book.  For  instance, 
under  dale  of  the  27th  August,  1797, 
he  writes :  "  Standing  at  my  door 
I  heard  the  discharge  of  a  gun, 
and  in  four  or  five  seconds  of  lime, 
after  the  discharge,  the  small  shot 
came  rattling  about  me,  one  or  two 
of  which  struck  the  house  ;  which 
plainly  demonstrates  that  the  veloci- 
.ty  of  sound  is  greater  than  that  of  a 
cannon  bullet.''  It  must  have  been 
a  philosophic  mind,  which,  observing 
the  fact  as  here  stated,  drew  from  it 
■the  correct  conclusion,  and  then  re- 
corded it  in  appropriate  terms  as  a 
simple  and  beautiful  illustration  of 
the  law  of  nature,  with  which,  in  all 
probability,  he  first  became  acquaint- 
ed through  its  means. 

Again,  on  the  23d  December,  1790, 
he  writes  :  "  About  3  o'clock,  A.  M. 
I  heard  the  sound  and  felt  the  shock 
like  unto  heavy  thunder.  I  went  out 
but  could  not  observe  any  cloud  above 
the  horizon.     I  therefore  conclude 

Dit  must  be  a  great  earthquake  in  some 
part  of  the  globe."  A  similar  con- 
clusion from  the  same  facts  was 
drawn  by  a  greater  man  than  Banne- 
ker  near  eighteen  hundred  years  be- 
fore,* and  recorded  to  be  commented 
on  in  after  ages. 

Nor  was  Banneker's  observation 
confined  to  matters  of  philosophical 
character.  There  is  evidence  in  the 
memoranda  of  his  record  book  that 
natural  history  was  equally  interest- 
ing to  him.  The  following,  indepen- 
dent of  its  connection  with  the  subject 
of  our  memoir,  possesses  general  in- 
terest as  an  authentic  statement  by  an 
eye-witness  of  a  curious  fact  in  ento- 
mology. In  April,  1800,  he  writes  : 
"  The  first  great'locust  year  that  I 
can  remember  was  1 749.  I  was  then 
about  seventeen  years  of  age,  when 
thousands  of  them  came  and  were 
creeping  up  the  trees  and  bushes.     I 


then  imagined  they  came  to  eat  and 
destroy  the  fruit  of  the  earth,  and 
would  occasion  a  famine  in  the  land. 
I  therefore  began  to  kill  and  destroy 
them,  but  soon  saw  that  my  labor 
was  in  vain,  and  therefore  gave  over 
my  pretensions.  Again,  in  the  year 
1766,  which  is  seventeen  years  after 
their  first  appearance,  they  made  a 
second,  and  appeared  to  me  to  be 
full  as  numerous  as  the  first.  I  then, 
being  about  thirty-four  years  of  age, 
had  more  sense  than  to  endeavor  to 
destroy  them,  knowing  they  were 
not  so  pernicious  to  the  fruit  of  the 
earth  as  I  imagined  they  would  be. 
Again,  in  the  year  1783,  which  was 
seventeen  years  since  their  second 
appearance  to  me,  they  made  their 
third  ;  and  they  may  be  expected 
again  in  the  year  1800,  which  is  sev- 
enteen years  since  their  third  appear- 
ance to  me.  So  that  if  J  may  ven- 
ture to  express  it,  their  periodical 
return  is  seventeen  years  :  but  they, 
like  the  comets,  make  but  a  short 
stay  with  us.  The  female  has  a 
sting  in  her  tail  as  sharp  and  hard  as 
a  thorn,  with  which  she  perforates 
the  branches  of  the  trees,  and  in  the 
holes  lays  eggs.  The  branch  soon 
dies  and  falls.  Then  the  egg,  by 
some  occult  cause,  im merges  a  great 
depth  into  the  earth,  and  there  con- 
tinues for  the  space  of  seventeen 
years  as  aforesaid." 

"  J  like  to  forgot  to  inform,  that  if 
their  lives  are  short  they  are  merry. 
They  begin  to  sing  or  make  a  noise 
from  first  they  come  out  of  the  earth 
till  they  die.  The  hindermost  part 
rots  off,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  pain  to  them,  for  they  still  con- 
tinue on  singing  till  they  die.'' 

Again  there  is  the  following  re- 
cord of  a  fact  in  natural  history: 
"  In  the  month  of  January,  1797,  on 
a  pleasant  day  for  the  season,  I  ob- 
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served  my  honey  bees  to  be  out  of  ij 
their  hives,  and  they  seemed  to  be  '! 
very  busy,  all  but  one  hive.     Upon  ; 
examination  I  found  all  the  bees  had 
evacuated   this  hive,  and   left  not  a  \ 
drop  of  honey  behind  them.     On  the 
9th   February  ensuing,  I  killed    the 
neighboring    hives   of    bees,   on   a 
special  occasion,  and  found  a  great 
^quantity   of  honey,  considering  the 
season — which  I  imagine  the  strong-  ^ 
er  had  violently  taken  from  the  weak- 
er, and  the  weaker  had  pursued  them 
to  their  home,  resolved  to  be  benefit- 
ed by  their  labor  or  die  in  the  con- ;: 
test."  ;i 

The   last  extract  we  shall   make  I 
from  the  record  book  is  one  which 
indicates  a  relish  for  the  beautiful  in 
nature,  as  well  by  his  undertaking  to  ; 
record  a  description  of  what  he  saw, 
as  by  the  language  which  he  uses,  j- 
The  extract  is  frotn  the  last  pages  of 
the  book,  when  he  was  in  his  seven- 
ty-first year.     His  writing  is  still  dis- 
tinct, but  the  letters  have  lost  their 
firmness,  and   show    that  his  hand  , 
trembled  as  it  held  the  pen. 

"  1803,  Feb.  2.      In   the   morn- 
ing part  of  the  day,  there  arose  a  very 
dark  cloud,  followed  by   snow  and 
hail,  a  flash  of  lightning  and   loud 
thunder  crack  ;  and  then  the  storm 
abated  until  afternoon,  when  another  i 
cloud  arose  at  the  same  point,  viz :  ' 
the  north-west,  with  a  beautiful  show-  ,! 
er  of  snow.     But  what  beautified  the  ;; 
snow  was  the  brightness  of  the  sun,  |l 
which  was  near  setting  at  the  time,  ji 
I  looked  for  the  rainbow,  or  rather  tj 
snowbow,  but  I  think  the  snow  was  ii 
of  too  dense  a  nature  to  exhibit  the  '| 
representation   of   the   bow    in   the  ■'. 
cloud."  ' 

"  N.  B.  The  above  was  followed 
by  very  cold  weather  for  a  few  days.'' , 


Soon  after  he  obtained  the  books 
already  mentioned  as  having  been  leiil 
him  by  ^Ir.  George  Ellicott,  and  be-' 
came  engrossed  in  his  new  studies;.' 
he  found  that  it  was  necessary  to 
have  more  time  at  his  disposal  than 
he  had  previously  enjoyed,  and  also 
to  be  released  from  some  cares  that 
had  occasionally  annoyed  him.  The 
land  on  which  he  lived  was  divided 
into  several  small  tenements,  the  rent 
of  which  contributed  to  Banneker's 
support.  The  collection  of  this  rent 
was  a  source  of  constant  trouble  and 
vexation.  His  tenants  quarrelled 
with  him  ;  they  refused  to  pay  him: 
if  he  insisted  on  payment,  they  an- 
noyed him  in  a  dozen  different  ways, 
until  at  last,  saying  that  "  it  was  bet- 
ter to  die  of  hunger  than  of  anger," 
he  determined  to  sell  his  land  for  an 
annuity.  He  therefore  made  a  care- 
ful calculation  of  the  chances  of  his 
life  upon  such  data  as  he  could  ob- 
tain, and  the  Ellicott  family  bought 
the  land  upon  the  terms  proposed  byi|U 
him.  In  the  same  volume  that  con-^" 
tains  his  almanac  in  manuscript  is 
an  account  current,  by  which  it 
v.'ould  seem  that  the  annuity  was 
£12,  Maryland  currency.  This  ar- 
rangement gave  him  the  time  he 
wanted,  and  the  annuity,  with  the 
proceeds  of  his  almanac,  mainly 
supported  him  until  he  died.  It  is 
stated,  that  the  only  imperfect  calcu- 
lation that  Banneker  ever  made,  was 
the  calculation  for  this  annuity.  He 
lived  eieht  years  longer  than  the  time 
prescribed.  Other  persons  in  later 
days  have  done  the  same,  where  the 
insurance  olTice  has  undertaken  the 
calculation,  so  that  Banneker's  case 
is  not  a  remarkable  one  in  this  res- 
pect. ^Notwithstanding  the  sale  of 
the  land  he  still  resided  on  it,  and,  as 


*The  deed  from  Banneker  to  the  Ellicotts,  Jonathan,  Elias,  George  and  John,  is  dated 
on  the  10th  March,  1799,  and  purports  to  convey  72  acres  of  a  tract  of  land  called  "  Stout  " 
for  the  sum  of  £1S0  Maryland  currency — which  seems  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  the 
annuity  mentioned  in  the  text.    But  the  positive  information  of  living  witnesses,  and  the 
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it  would  seem  from  a  memorandum  [ 
in  liis  record  book,  he  continued  to  I 
labor  on  it  a  portion  of  his  time.  On! 
the  24lh  April,  1802,  he  speaks  of, 
being  in  the  field,  holing  for  corn —  : 
and  among  the  last  entries  made  by 

'  him  are  charges  for  pasturage. 

In    1804,  Banneker   died,  in   the 
72d  year  of  his  age,  and  his  le mains 
are   deposited,    without   a   stone  to 
mark   the   spot,   near   the   dwelling 
which  he  occupied  during  his  life- 
time.    His  land,  of  course,  went  at 
once    into    the    possession    of    the 
Messrs.  Ellicotts,  and  his   personal  ' 
property  was  disposed  of  by  him  to 
his  friends  before  he  died.     There  is 
no  evidence  that  he  made  a  will,  or 
that  there  was  administration  on  his 
estate,  to  be  found  in  the  records  of 
the  Orphan's  Court,  which  have  been 
examined  with  a  view  of  adding  to  ; 
the  few  materials  still  existing  for  his  ;: 
biography.     There  are  several  per-' 
sons  now  living  who  recollect  Ban-  ; 
ieker  well,  and  from  these  Mr.  Ben- 

"^"Ifamin  H.  Ellicott,  of  Baltimore,  has  : 
collected  the  memoranda  from  which, 
with  the  materials  furnished  by  his  ' 
record  book,  this  sketch  has  been 
prepared.  The  following  is  an  ex- 
tract from  Mr.  Ellicott's  letter  in  re- 
gard to  Banneker: 

"  During  the  whole  of  his  long 
life  he  lived  respectably  and  much  es- 
teemed by  all  who  became  acquaint- 
ed with  him,  but  more  especially  by 
those  who  could  fully  appreciate  his 
genius  and  the  extent  of  his  acquire- 
ments. Although  his  mode  of  life 
was  regular  and  extremely  retired, 
living  alone,  having  never  married — 
cooking  his  own  victuals  and  wash- 
ing his  own  clothes,  and  scarcely 
ever  being  absent  from  home,  yet 
there  was  nothing  misanthropic  in 


his  character,  for  a  gentleman  who 
knew  him,  thus  speaks  of  him  :  '  I 
recollect  him  well.  He  was  a  brave 
looking,pleasant  man,  with  something 
very  noble  in  his  appearance.  His 
mind  was  evidently  much  engrossed 
in  his  calculations;  but  he  was  glad 
always  to  receive  the  visits  which  we 
often  paid  to  him.'  Another  of  Mr. 
Ellicott's  correspondents  writes  a» 
follows  :  '  When  I  was  a  boy,  I  be- 
came very  much  interested  in  him, 
(Banneker,)  as  his  manners  were 
those  of  a  perfect  gentleman  ;  kind, 
generous,  hospitable,  humane,  digni- 
fied and  pleasing,  abounding  in  infor- 
mation on  all  the  various  subjects 
and  incidents  of  the  day  ;  very  mod- 
est and  unassuming,  and  delighting 
in  society  at  his  own  house.  I  have 
seen  him  frequently.  His  head  was 
covered  with  a  thick  suit  of  white 
hair,  which  gave  him  a  very  venera- 
ble and  dignified  appearance.  His 
dress  was  uniformly  of  superfine 
drab  broad-cloth,  made  in  the  old 
style  of  a  plain  coat,  with  straight 
collar  and  long  waistcoat,  and  a  broad 
brimmed  hat.  His  colour  was  not 
jet  black,  but  decidedly  negro.  \n 
size  and  personal  appearance,  the 
statue  of  Franklin  at  the  Library  in 
Philadelphia,  as  seen  from  the  street, 
is  a  perfect  likeness  of  him.  When- 
ever I  have  seen  it,  it  has  always  re- 
minded me  of  Banneker.  Go  to  his 
house  when  you  Avould,  either  by 
day  or  night,  there  was  constantly 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  a 
large  table  covered  M'ith  books  and 
papers.  As  he  was  an  eminent  mathe- 
matician, he  was  constantly  in  cor- 
respondence with  other  mathemati- 
cians in  this  country,  with  whom 
there  was  an  interchange  of  questions 
of  difficult  solution.'  " 


entries  in  the  record  book,  kept  by  Banneker,  seem  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  annuity 
was  paid,  prior  to  the  date  of  the  deed,  tlie  execution  of  which  was  perhaps  postponed  or 
neglected  for  many  years  after  the  agreement  was  made.  A  deed  for  2S  acres  of  the  tract, 
the  balance  of  the  100  acres,  had  been  previously  e.Kccutedto  Greenbury  IVIorton,a  co^isin 
of  Banneker  on  the  mother's  sidi'. 
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In  the  foregoing  brief  notice  all  is 
collected  that  can  now  be  obtained 
in  regard  to  Benjamin  Banneker. 

The  extent  of  his  knowledge  is 
not  so  remarkable,  as  that  he  acquir- 
ed what  he  did  under  the  circum- 
stances we  have  described.  It  might 
be  said  by  those  disposed  to  sneer  at 
his  simple  history,  if  there  be  any 
such,  that  after  all  he  was  but  an  al- 
manac-maker, a  very  humble  perso- 
nage in  the  ranks  of  astronomical 
science.  But  thatthe  almanac-maker 
of  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  from  1791  to  1802, 
should  have  been  a  free  black  man, 
is,  to  use  the  language  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, a  fact  to  which  his  whole  colour 
has  a  right  for  their  justification 
against  the  doubts  that  have  been  en- 
tertained of  them. 


LETTER   REFERRED  TO  IN  THE 
FOREGOING  MEMOIR. 

Marylaks,  Baltimore  County, 
Near  EllicoWs  Lower  Mills, 
August  19th,  1791. 

Tho.  Jeffersox,  Secretary  of  Slate. 

Sir  : — I  am  fully  sensible  of  the 
greatnesss  of  that  freedom,  which  I 
lake  with  you  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, a  liberty  which  seemed  to  me 
scarcely  allowable,  when  1  reflect  on 
that  distinguished  and  dignified  sta- 
tion in  which  you  stand,  and  the  al- 
most general  prejudice  and  prepos- 
session which  is  so  prevalent  in  the 
world  against  those  of  my  com- 
plexion. 

1  suppose  it  is  a  truth  too  well  at- 
tested to  you,  to  need  a  proof  here, 
that  we  are  a  race  of  beings  who 
have  long  labored  under  the  abuse 
and  censure  of  the  world,  that  we 
have  long  been  considered  rather  as 
brutish  than  human,  and  scarcely  ca- 
pable of  mental  endowments. 

Sir,  I  hope  I  may  safely  admit,  in 
consequence  of  that  report  which 
hath  reached  me,  that  you  are  a  man 
far  less  inflexible  in  sentiments  of 


this  nature  than  many   others,  that 
you  are  measurably  friendly  and  well  '' 
disposed  towards  us,  and  that  you  '■''■■ 
are  ready  and  willing  to  lend  your'  ^ 
aid  and  assistance  to  our  relief,  from 
those  many  distressed  and  numerous 
calamities,  to  which  we  are  reduced. 

Now,  sir,  if  this  is  founded  in 
truth,  I  apprehend  you  will  readily 
embrace  every  opportunity  to  eradi* 
cate  that  train  of  absurd  and  false 
ideas  and  opinions,  which  so  gene« 
rally  prevails  with  respect  to  us,  and 
that  your  sentiments  are  concurrent 
with  mine,  which  are,  that  one  uni- 
versal father  hath  given  being  to  us 
all,  and  that  he  hath  not  only  made 
us  all  of  one  flesh,  but  that  he  hath 
also  without  partiality  afforded  us  all 
the  same  sensations,  and  endued  us 
all  with  the  same  faculties,  and  that 
however  variable  we  may  be  in  socie- 
ty or  religion,  however  diversified  in 
situation  or  color,  we  are  all  of  the 
same  family,  and  stand  in  the  same 
relation  to  him.  ^X 

Sir,  if  these  are  sentiments  a^ 
which  you  are  fully  persuaded,!  hope 
you  cannot  but  acknowledge,  that 
it  is  the  indispensable  duty  of  those 
who  maintain  for  themselves  the 
rights  of  human  nature,  and  who 
profess  the  obligations  of  Christiani- 
ty, to  extend  their  power  and  influ- 
ence to  the  relief  of  every  part  of  the 
human  race,  from  whatever  burthen 
or  oppression  they  may  unjustly  la-  • 
bor  under,  and  this  I  apprehend  a 
full  conviction  of  the  truth  and  obli- 
gation of  these  principles  should  lead 
all  to. 

Sir,  1  have  long  been  convinced, 
that  if  your  love  for  yourselves  and 
for  those  inestimable  laws,  which 
preserve  to  you  the  rights  of  human 
nature,  was  founded  on  sincerity,  you 
could  not  but  be  solicitous  that  every 
individual  of  whatever  rank  or  dis- 
tinction, might  with  you  equally  en- 
joy the  blessings  thereof,  neither 
could  you  rest  satisfied,  short  of  the 
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ost  artive  diffusion  of  your  exer- 

ions,  in  order    to  their   promotion 

rom    any   stale   of  degradation,    to 

hich  the  unjustifiable  cruelty  and 

arbarism  of  men  may  have  reduced 

!them. 

Sir,  I  freely  and  cheerfully  acknow- 
ledge that  1  am  of  the  African  race, 
and  in  that  color  which  is  natural  to 
them  of  the  deepest  dye,  and  it  is 
under  a  sense  of  the  most  profound 
latitude  to  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the 
Universe,  that  I  now  confess  to  you, 
that  I  am  not  under  that  state  of  ty- 
rannical thraldom,  and  inhuman  cap- 
tivity, to  which  too  many  of  my 
brethren  are  doomed,  but  that  I  have 
abundantly  tasted  of  the  fruition  of 
those  blessings,  which  proceed  from 
that  free  and  unequalled  liberty  with 
which  you  are  favored,  and  which, 
I  hope  you  will  willingly  allow,  you 
have  received  from  the  immediate 
hand  of  that  being,  from  whom  pro- 
ceedeth  every  good  and  perfect  gift. 
1^  Sir,  suffer  me  to  recall  to  your 
^inind  that  time  in  which  the  arms  and 
tyranny  of  the  British  crown  were 
fxerted  with  every  powerful  effort  in 
order  to  reduce  you  to  a  state  of  ser- 
vitude ;  look  back,  I  entreat  you,  on 
the  variety  of  dangers  to  which  you 
were  exposed  :  reflect  on  that  time 
in  which  every  human  aid  appeared 
unavailable,  and  in  which  even  hope 
and  fortitude  wore  the  aspect  of  ina- 
bility to  the  conflict,  and  you  cannot 
but  be  led  to  a  serious  and  grateful 
sense  of  your  miraculous  and  provi- 
dential preservation  ;  you  cannotbut 
acknowledge,  that  the  present  free- 
dom and  tranquility  which  you  en- 
joy, you  have  mercifully  received, 
and  that  it  is  the  peculiar  blessing 
of  heaven. 

This,  sir,  was  a  time  in  which  you 
clearly  saw  into  the  injustice  of  a 
state  of  slavery,  and  in  which  you 
had  just  apprehension  of  the  horrors 
of  its  condition,  it  was  now,  sir,  that 
your  abhorrence  thereof  was  so  ex- 
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cited,  that  you  publicly  held  forth 
this  true  and  invaluable  doctrine, 
which  is  worthy  to  be  recorded  and 
remembered  in  all  succeeding  ages: 
"  We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evi- 
dent, that  all  men  are  created  equal, 
and  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights, 
that  among  these  are  life,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

Here,  sir,  was  a  time  in  which 
your  tender  feelings  for  yourselves 
had  engaged  you  thus  to  declare,  you 
were  then  impressed  with  proper 
ideas  of  the  great  valuation  of  liber- 
ty, and  the  free  possession  of  those 
blessings  to  which  you  were  entitled 
by  nature;  but,  sir,  how  pitiable  is 
it  to  reflect  that  although  you  were 
!  so  fully  convinced  of  the  benevolence 
of  the  Father  of  mankind,  and  of 
his  equal  and  impartial  distribution 
of  those  rights  and  privileges  which 
he  had  conferred  upon  them,  that 
you  should  at  the  same  time  coun- 
teract his  mercies,  in  detaining  by 
fraud  and  violence  so  numerous  a 
part  of  my  brethren,  under  groaning 
captivity  and  cruel  oppression,  that 
j  you  should  at  the  same  time  be  found 
guilty  .of  that  most  criminal  act. 
which  you  professedly  detested  in 
others  with  respect  to  yourselves. 

Sir,  I  suppose  that  your  knowledge 
of  the  situation  of  my  brethren,  is 
too  extensive  to  need  a  recital  here  ; 
neither  shall  1  presume  to  prescribe 
methods  by  which  they  may  be  re- 
lieved, otherwise  than  by  recommend- 
ing to  you  and  to  all  others,  to  wean 
yourselves  from  those  narrow  pre- 
judices which  you  have  imbibed  with 
respect  to  them,  and  as  Job  propos- 
ed to  his  friends,  "  put  your  souls  in 
their  souls  stead,"  thus  shall  your 
hearts  be  enlarged  with  kindness  and 
benevolence  towards  them,  and  thus 
shall  you  need  neither  the  direction 
of  myself  nor  others,  in  what  man- 
ner to  proceed  herein. 

And  now,  sir,  although  my  sym- 
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pathy  and  affection  for  my  brethren 
hath  caused  my  enlargement  thus  far, 
I  ardently  hope  that  your  candour 
and  generosity,  will  plead  with  you 
in  my  behalf,  when  I  make  known 
to  you,  that  it  was  not  oricrinally  my 
design  ;  but  that  having  taken  up  my 
pen  in  order  to  direct  to  you  as  a 
present,  a  copy  of  an  almanac  which 
I  have  calculated  for  the  succeeding 
year,  I  was  unexpectedly  and  una- 
voidably led  thereto. 

This  calculation,  sir,  is  the  pro- 
duction of  my  arduous  study  in  this 
my  advanced  stage  of  life  ;  for  hav- 
ing long  had  unbounded  desires  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  secrets 
of  nature,  I  have  had  to  gratify  my 
curiosity  herein  through  my  own  as- 
siduous application  to  astronomical 
study,  in  which  I  need  not  to  recount 
to  you  the  many  difficulties  and  dis- 
advantages which  I  have  had  to  en- 
counter. 

And  although  I  had  almost  declin- 
ed to  make  my  calculation  for  the  en- 
suing year,  in  consequence  of  that 
time  which  I  had  allotted  therefor 
being  taken  up  at  the  Federal  Terri- 
tory, by  the  request  of  j\Ir.  Andrew 


Ellicott,  yet  finding  myself  under'. 
several  engagements  to  printers  of  •< 
this  State,  to  whom  I  had  communis- ' 
cated  my  design  on  my  return  to  my- 
place  of  residence,  I  industriously  ap. 
plied  myself  thereto,  which  1  hope  I 
have  accomplished  with  correctness 
and  accuracy,  a  copy  of  which  \ 
have  taken  the  liberty  to  direct  to  you, 
and  which  I  humbly  request  you  will 
favorably  receive,  and  although  you 
may  have  the  opportunity  of  perus- 
ing it  after  its  publication,  yet  I  chose 
to  send  it  to  you  in  manuscript  pre- 
vious thereto,  that  thereby  you  might 
not  only  have  an  earlier  inspection, 
but  that  you  might  also  view  it  in 
my  own  hand-writing. 

And  now,  sir,  I  shall  conclude  and 
subscribe  myself,  with  the  most  pro- 
found respect,  your  most  obedient, 
humble  servant, 

B.  BANNEKER. 

Thomas    Jefferso.v, 

Sec'v  of  State,  Phila.  , 

J 

N.  B.  Any  communication  to  me^ 
may  be  had   by  a   direction  to  Mr. 
Elias  Ellicott,  merchant,  in  Baltimore 
Town.  B.  B. 


[From  the  Boslon  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

influence    of   ClimiUc    in    tUfsteru    ilfrica    on    tijc    illinli." 


[The  writer  of  the  following  let- 
ter addressed  to  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Tracy,  of  Boslon,  Secretary  of  the 
Massachusetts  Colonization  Society, 
is  Dr.  Lugenbeel,  whose  name  has 
been  frequently  brought  before  the 
medical  public.  It  is  from  a  source 
of  such  respectability,  as  to  entitle  it 
to  the  fullest  consideration.  Dr.  Lu- 
genbeel is  Colonial  Physician  and  a 
resident  of  Liberia.] 

Dear  Sir  : — Your  letter  bearing 
date  December  6th  is  now  before  me, 
and  I  beg  you  to  accept  my  grateful 
acknowledgments  for  the  same,  and 


for  the  interesting  pamphlet  which 
you  kindly  sent  nie. 

Correct  answers  to  the  inquiries 
you  make,  relative  to  "  the  influence 
of  the  climate,  or  acclimating  fever, 
of  Western  Africa,  on  the  ??imrf,"  are 
not  less  difficult  than  important;  for, 
as  you  are  aware,  much  more  exten- 
sive and  protracted  observations  are 
necessary  to  enable  one  to  form  a 
correct  opinion,  relative  to  the  effects 
of  disease  on  the  mental,  than  on  the 
physical  system.  That  a  very  great 
sympathy  exists  between  the  mind 
and    the    body,  oven    in  a   state    of 
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health,   there   can   be   no   queslio;i.  i 
And  in  all  kinds  of  fever,  in  all  cli-  j 
mates,  this  sympathy  is  obvious,  to  a  1 
greater  or   less   extent.      That   the  i 
health  of  the  body  depends,  in  a  great 
measure,  on  the  liealthy  condition  of 
the  mind,  and  vica  versa,  no  one  can 
doubt.      And,    in   the   treatment   of 
physical  diseases,  the  judicious  phy- 
sician takes  advantage   of  this,    and 
endeavors    to   enjoin    quietude   and 
cheerfulness  of  mind  on  his  patients  ; 
which,  in   some  cases,  are  sine  qua 
nons  to  their   restoration  to  health. 
This  course  is   especially  necessary 
in  the  treatment  of  the  acclimatins: 
fever  of  this  country  ;  for  it  is  obvi- 
ous to  all  who  have  carefully  observ- 
ed the  efTects  of  fever  on  the  mind, 
in   this  country  and    in  the  United 
States,  that  the  physico-mental  sym- 
pathy is   more  clearly  exhibited  in  1 
the  former,  than  in  the  latter.     In- 
deed, the   greatest   difficulty   that  I 
have  to   contend  with,  in  the  treat- 
ent  of  the  fever  which  usually  at- 
acks   new    comers,    within   a   few  i 
weeks   or  months  after  their  arrival  | 
in   this  country,  is  to   prevent  that ; 
mental   depression   or  despondency  i 
which  is  so  frequently  an  attendant! 
on  the  disease.     And  I  have  invaria- ; 
bly  found,  in  cases  in  Avhich  the  pa- 
tients obstinately  and  pertinaciously 
yielded  to  despondency,  and  aban- 
doned all  hope  of  getting  well,  that, 
sooner   or   later,   their   expectations 
were  realized,  and  death  closed  the 
scene.     A  striking   instance  of  tliis 
kind  occurred  a  few  weeks  ago,ino!^e 
of  the  last  company  of  iminierrants. 
The  individual,  a  naan  about  30  years 
of  age,  was  the  first  of  the  company 
who  was  taken  sick;  and,  aliliougli 
his  attack  was  not  very  violent,  and 
although  the  urgent  symptoms  yield- 
ed  readily   to   appropriate    medical 
treatment,  yet  from  the  onset  until 
his    death,   a   period    of  about   two 
weeks,  he  seemed  to  be  determined 
not  to  get  well ;  and  I  found  it  ira- 
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possible  to  inspire  him  with  the  least 
degree  of  hope.  I  felt  particularly 
interested  in  this  case  ;  for  I  was  ap- 
prehensive that,  if  it  terminated  fa- 
tally, the  result  might  have  an  inju- 
rious effect  on  the  minds  of  some  of 
the  rest  of  the  company.  But,  so 
well  convinced  were  they  that  he 
might  have  recovered,  had  he  exer- 
cised a  little  more  patience,  and  not 
been  so  obstinate,  that  ray  fears  were 
dissipated  even  before  he  died.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  have  had  the  charge  of 
cases,  in  which  I  had  much  more  cause 
to  apprehend  death,  in  consequence 
of  the  violence  of  the  disease,  than 
in  the  case  to  which  I  have  alluded ; 
and  yet,  by  being  able  to  induce  the 
patients  to  banish  all  gloomy  forebo- 
dings, and  to  bear  their  afflictions 
with  patient  resignation,  I  have  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  them  recov- 
er, in  a  reasonable  time. 

There  are  comparatively  few  cases 
in  which  more  or  less  mental  despon- 
dency does  not  exist.  I  have  seen 
several  individuals  wlio  were  all  life 
and  cheerfulness,  before  they  were 
taken  sick  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  fever 
had  taken  hold  of  them,  the  scene 
was  changed,  and  they  scarcely  ap- 
peared like  the  same  persons.  This 
depression  of  spirits  generally  sub- 
sides gradually,  after  the  subsidence 
of  the  fever.  But  as  most  persons 
are  more  or  less  subject  to  irregular 
intermittents,  for  some  weeks  or 
months  after  the  first  attack  of  fever, 
they  are  also  liable  to  irregular  ex- 
hibitions of  mental  despondency ; 
and  I  ijenerally  find  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  mind,  as  regards  cheer- 
fuhiess  or  depression,  is  strikingly 
characteristic  of  the  condition  pf  the 
physical  system.  It  is  not  unusual 
for  me  to  visit  patients  on  one  day, 
and  iind  them  cheerful  and  content- 
ed ;  and  on  the  following  day,  find 
them  melancholy  and  dejected,  and 
disposed  to  exaggerated  tlieir  suffer- 
ings ;  and,  perhaps,  in  answer  to  my 
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inquities  relative  to  their  feelings, 
they  will  tell  me  that  they  cannot 
gel  well. 

And  here  I  would  remark,  that  I 
have  observed  with  pleasure,  and 
have  experienced  in  my  own  case, 
the  salutary  influences  of  religion  on 
the  diseases  of  this  country,  to  a 
greater  extent  than  1  have  observed, 
^during  a  practice  of  two  years  in  the 
United  States.  Whenever  I  have 
been  called  to  a  patient,  whose  heart 
and  mind  were  sufficiently  influenced 
by  divine  grace,  to  enable  him  to 
trust  implicitly  in  God,  and  to  sub- 
mit patiently  to  any  and  to  every  dis- 
pensation of  Providence,  I  have  been 
enabled  to  enter  on  the  performance 
of  the  responsible  duties  of  my  pro- 
fession, with  far  more  encourage- 
ment of  success,  than  in  cases  of  an 
opposite  character.  And,  in  regard 
to  my  own  case,  especially,  I  confi- 
dently believe  that  the  comforts  and 
consolations  of  religion  have  had 
more  influence  in  the  preservation  of 
my  health,  than  any  thing  else. 
When  the  sting  of  death  is  thus  re- 
moved, the  prospects  of  life  in  Africa 
are  vastly  augmented. 

But,  as  I  apprehend  your  inquiries 
refer  particularly  to  the  permanent 
efiects  of  the  climate  and  fever  on 
the  mind,  I  will  endeavor  to  state  the 
substance  of  my  observations  on  this 
point.  And  first,  permit  me  briefly 
to  state  my  own  case  ;  for,  although 
I  congratulate  myself  in  not  yet 
having  become  insane,  yet  I  cannot 
say  that,  during  a  residence  of  fifteen 
months  in  Africa,  my  mind  has  not 
become  in  some  measure  affected  by 
the  peculiarities  of  this  climate,  or 
by  the  frequent  slight  attacks  of  fever 
which  I  have  experienced.  The 
principal  effect  that  I  have  observed 
in  my  own  case,  is  an  impairment 
of  the  memory.  I  find  that  I  cannot 
retain  any  thing  that  I  read  or  hear, 
with  as  much  facility  as  1  formerly 
could:  and  many  things  which  were 


once  almost  as  familiar  to  my  miad', 
as  my  own  name,  have  "  gone  glim- 
merinff,  like  the  dream  of  things  that 
were."  I  also  find  that  I  cannot  ap- 
ply my  mind  to  any  particular  object 
or  objects,  either  in  reading,  writing, 
or  meditation,  for  any  considerable 
length  of  time,  without  becoming 
more  or  less  confused,  and  experienc- 
ing an  almost  irresistible  tendency  to 
wander  into  the  trackless  regions  of 
unbridled  imagination,  or  into  the 
visionary  fields  of  unprofitable  mus- 
ings. I  believe  that  I  could  acquire 
more  knowledge,  by  study,  in  three 
months  in  the  United  States,  than  I 
could  in  a  year  in  Africa. 

Another  effect  which  I  think  I 
have  observed  in  my  own  case,  is  a 
greater  degree  of  irritability  of  tem- 
per. Notwithstanding  1  believe  1 
enjoy  more  religion  in  this  country 
— live  nearer  to  a  throne  of  grace — 
than  I  did  in  the  United  States  ;  yet 
I  find  more  difficulty  in  preserving 
an  equanimity  of  mind,  amidst  thdIUy 
cares  of  life — an  evenness  of  temper^^ 
amidst  the  changing  scenes  of  time. 
My  mind  is  more  apt  to  become  ruf- 
fled by  things  of  comparatively  mi- 
nor importance ;  and  I  think  I  ob- 
serve a  greater  tendency  to  loquacity, 
and  unprofitable  disputations ;  espe- 
cially when  I  am  feverish,  which  is 
frequently  the  case,  even  when  I  am 
able  to  go  about  and  attend  to  the 
duties  of  my  vocation.  The  little 
difficulties  of  life  are  also,  in  imagi- 
nation, increased  in  magnitude — the 
mole-hill  sometimes  seems  like  a 
mountain ;  and,  instead  of  stepping 
over  the  one,  I  am  more  inclined  to 
prepare  for  a  flight  across  the  other. 

These  eflfects  are  perhaps  more  or 
less  observable  in  the  large  majority, 
if  not  in  all  cases,  of  individuals  who 
emigrate  from  the  United  States  to 
this  country.  I  have  frequently 
heard  persons  say  that  their  memory 
is  not  as  good  as  it  was  in  America ; 
and,  in  regard  to  irritability  of  tent- 
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per,  I  have  no  doubt  that  all  intelli- 1 
gent  and  candid  persons  will  acknow- 1 
ledge  that  they  experience  a  greater 
liability  to  err  in  this  respect,  in  Af- 
rica, than  they  did  in  America.  I 
In  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  j 
climate  and  fever  on  difi'erent  classes  ! 
of  persons,  with  reference  to  color, 
age,  habits  and  intellectual  culture ; 
I  think  my  observations  justify  me , 
in  saying,  that  persons  of  dark  com- 
plexion are  less  liable  to  be  injurious- 
ly aflfected,  both  physically  and  men- 
tally, than  those  of  lighter  color — 
the  ratio  being,  ceteris  paribus,  in 
proportion  to  the  depth  of  color  of 
the  skin.  The  young  are  less  liable 
to  be  afliected  than  the  old.  And 
persons  of  industrious  habits  and  en-  i 
terprising  spirits  are,  of  course,  less 
liable  than  those  of  an  opposite  | 
character.  In  regard  to  persons  of 
cultivated  intellects,  contrasted  with 
the  uneducated,  I  think  the  former 
are  more  liable  to  mental  injury,  than 
^e  latter,  simply  from  the  fact  that 
,^e  fever  has  more  to  operate  on. 
I  cannot  say,  however,  that  any 
peculiar  traits  of  character  are  pro- 
duced by  the  influence  of  the  climate, 
or  the  acclimating  fever  of  Western 
Africa;  or  that  permanent  mental 
alienation,  or  insanity,  is  more  com- 
mon in  Liberia  than  in  the  United 
States.  Insanity  is  by  no  means 
common  among  the  natives  ;  and  1 
know  of  only  two  really  insane  per- 
sons in  the  colony.  On  the  whole, 
I  cannot  perceive  that  the  cli-nate,  or 
the  acclimating  fever,  of  this  coast, 
has  any  very  marked  permanent  ef- 
fect on  the  human  mind,  other  than 
the  effects  to  which  I  have  alluded ; 
and  even  those  may  be  only'  tempo- 
rary— dependent,  in  a  great  measure, 
if  not  altogether,  on  the  frequent  fe- 
brile exacerbations,  to  which  such 
persons  are  subject,  in  whom  those 
eflfects  are  most  clearly  exhibited. 

In   answer    to   your  inquiry   re- 
specting the  interior  limits  of  the  fe- 


ver region,  I  cannot  give  any  thing 
very  satisfactory,  in  consequence  of 
the  circumscribed  extent  of  my  ob- 
servations.    From   frequent  conver- 
sations, however,  with  persons  who 
have  travelled  to  the  distance  of  from 
one  hundred  to  two  hundred  miles  in- 
land, I  am  satisfied  that  the  country, 
even  within  fifty  miles  of  the  coast,  is 
comparatively  healthy.    The  land  is 
mountainous,  the  water  pure,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere  con- 
genial to  the  feelings.     There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  beyond  the  influence 
of  the  low,  swampy  ground,   along 
the  coast,  the  liability  to  disease  is 
much  less,  and  the  chance  of  a  long 
life  much  greater.     It  is  very  evident, 
however,   that  the  physical  system 
of  every  individual  who    removes 
from  a  temperate  climate  to  a  tropi- 
cal one,  must  undergo  some  change 
— must  experience  some  process  of 
i  acclimation ;  which  may  or  may  not 
be  attended  with  much  fever,  accor- 
'  ding  to  circumstances — to  the  consti- 
I  tutional  peculiarities  of  the  individu- 
al,  the   nature   of  the   surrounding 
:  country,  mode  of  living,  &c.      This 
j  change,  no  doubt,  must  be  experi- 
enced, whether  the  indivic'ual  locates 
in  an  elevated  region  in  the  interior, 
or  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
!  the   pestiferous   swamps    along  the 
'  coast.      But,  of  course,  the  liability 
to  active  or  violent  disease  would  be 
I;  much  less  in  the  former  than  in  the 
j  latter  location  ;  and   the   individual 
j  would,  perhaps,  be  entirely  exempt 
ij  from  those  frequent  irregular  attacks 
'  ofintermittent  and  remittent  fevers,  of 
,  which  all  are  exposed  while  residing 
in  the  vicinity  of  low,  marshy  land. 
\      I  think  it  is  very  probable  that  I 
{  could   enjoy  as  good  health  in  the 
I  mountainous  regions  of  Africa,  with- 
]  in  less  than  one  hundred  miles  from 
the   coast,  as  I  could  in  many  parts 
of  the  United  States. 

Yours  truly, 
J.  W.  LUGENBEEL. 
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Sctttx   from    a    Colonist, 


The  following  letter  is  from  a  co- 
lonist who  went  from  Charleston, 
S.  C,  in  1843.  He  has  been  em- 
ploved,  part  of  the  time  since,  in 
surveying  the  lands  for  the  emigrants 
at  Sinou,  and  looking  after  their  wel- 
fare during  their  acclimation  as  the 
agent  of  the  Society.  We  would 
commend  it  particularly  to  his  friends 
ill  Charleston,  many  of  whom  read 
our  paper — and  would  ask  them  if 
they  do  not  think  he  made  a  wise 
choice,  the  day  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  go  to  Liberia  ? 

Greenville,  Sinoe, 

Dec.  nth,  1844. 
Rev.  AND  Dear  Sir  : — Yours  of  the 
9th  August  was  received  this  morn- 
ing ;  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  ac- 
knowledge the  receipt  of  three  letters 
from  you,  since  my  arrival  in  the  co- 
lony. Believing  that  the  prosperity 
of  the  colony  depends,  principall)', 
on  agriculture,  I  am  always  endeavor- 
ing to  impress  on  the  colonists,  the 
necessity  of  pursuing  it  with  the 
greatest  diligence.  The  object  I  have 
in  view  is,  to  get  their  minds  turned 
a  little  from  cassadas,  potatoes,  and 
such  small  things,  to  rice,  coffee,  su- 
gar-cane, and  cotton  ;  it  is  true,  the 
first  mentioned  articles  must  be  at- 
tended to,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of 
everything  else.  There  is  one  diffi- 
culty to  be  removed,  and  if  I  am  suc- 
cessful in  that,  it  will  cause  this  set- 
tlement to  prosper  greatly.  They  are 
generally  afraid  to  plant  for  the  bene- 
fit of  posterity ;  any  thing  that  will 
yield  a  present  supply,  will  do  for 
them.  My  endeavor  is  to  get  them 
lo  look  a  little  farther,  and  commence 
the  cultivation  of  such  things  as  will 
readily  meet  a  sale  in  foreign  mar- 
kets.    If  they  will  do  this,  (which 


doubtless  they  will,  if  aided,)  then 
our  settlement  will  enjoy  great  pros- 
perity. 

It  is  pleasing  to  hear  that  there 
are  some  in  my  native  city  desirous 
of  tasting  the  sweets  of  liberty. 
Let  me  tell  you  what  one  of  Mrs. 
Read's  men  said  to  me,  shortly  after 
my  arrival  here :  "  When  I  first  went 
up  the  river  to  clear  my  farm,''  says 
he,  "  some  days  I  could  work  but  a 
few  hours,  on  account  of  fever  and 
chills;  when  I  could  do  a  day's  work, 
I  remained  out  all  day,  went  home 
at  night  with  nothing  but  palm-nuts 
for  supper — now  my  farm  is  pretty 
well  stocked,  and  as  long  as  palm 
oil  and  cassada  can  be  had,  no  man 
can  pay  me  to  letum  to  America." 
Among  the  immigrants  contentment 
prevails,  and  they  are  doing  every 
thing  in  their  power  to  improve  their 
condition.  You  will  do  me  a  great 
favor  by  sending  me  a  few  newsp^^ 
pers  occasionally,  as  I  am  desiro\B» 
of  knowing  what  is  going  on  in  the 
great  world.  We  are  all  pretty  well 
just  now,  thank  God.  In  a  few  days 
my  house  will  be  finished,  when  I 
move  in  it ;  my  garden  will  claim 
much  of  my  time  in  improving  it — I 
want  to  make  it  a  model. 

We  have  a  native  boy  with  us, 
who  promises  to  reward  our  labor. 
He  was  taken  in  our  family  at  the 
Cape,  September,  1843;  we  com- 
menced teaching  him  the  alphabet 
and  Lord's  prayer.  On  leaving 
the  Cape,  we  had  to  part  with  him. 
It  was  not  too  long,  before  he  at- 
tempted to  follow  us.  Unfortunately 
for  him,  the  vessel  was  detained  so 
long  by  head  winds,  that  he  was  dis- 
covered by  his  people  and  carried 
back ;  he  was  then  placed  with  a 
friend  of  mine,  who  treated  him  very 
kindly,  but  to  no  purpose,  he  could 
notbe  satisfied.  At  last  Capt.  Young's 
vessel  being  at  the  Cape  and  getting 
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ready  for  this  place,  where  he  resides, ' 
my  friend  told  him  to  get  aboard  of 
the  vessel   if  he    could    and   go   to 
"  merica  mammy."  Notwithstanding 
his  being  closely  watched,  he  got  safely 
aboard,  and  was  brought  down  to  us. 
Poor  fellow!  hehadlostall  the  cloth- 
ing we   left  him,  and  looked  like  a 
chimney-sweep.     As  soon  as  he  got 
in  the  house,  he  espied  the  primer 
we  used  to  teach  him  in  ;  he  caught 
it  up,  clasped  it  in  his  hands,  pressed 
it  to  his  bosom,  and  kissed  it  with  as 
much  apparent  affection   as  a  parent  f 
would   a  pet  child.     He  spells    well  | 
now,  in  two  syllables,  is  fond  of  his 
book,    attends     constantly    on     the ' 
means   of  Grace,   and    expresses   a ; 
hope,  that  when  he  "  Sabby  merica  ; 
man  plopler,  den  he  be  God-man,  he  jl 
preach   all  same   do."     We  have  a  | 


very  promising  Krooboy,  who  came 
to  us  a  short  time  ago;  he  did  not  re- 
main long  before  his  parents  heard 
he  was  so  sick  that  he  was  likely  to 
die — he  was  sent  for.  Before  leaving 
he  said,  "mammy  I  go,  look  my 
mammy,  I  come  gen."  He  went— 
his  mother  was  astonished  to  see  him 
look  so  well.  After  remaining  a  day 
or  two  he  began  to  cough, and  become 
so  sick  she  was  glad  to  send  him 
back  to  "  Merica-mantown."  We 
cured  him  in  two  hours  of  his  cough. 
He  is  a  smart,  active  boy ;  we  are 
teaching  him  his  letters,  and  will  try 
to  wean  him  from  his  native  habits, 
with  the  Lord's  help.  Remember  me 
at  the  throne  of  Grace,  and  believe, 
Yours  truly, 
RICHARD  E.  MURRAY. 
Rev.  W.  McLain. 


Crtractfl  from  tljt  Journal  of  on  JlfriconCruifltr 


Governor  Roberts,  General  Lewis 
and  Doctor  Day  dined  with  us  in 
the  ward-room.  The  Governor  is  cer- 
tainly no  ordinary  person.  In  every 
situation,  as  judge,  ruler,  and  private 
gentleman,  he  sustains  himself  credit- 
ably, and  is  always  unexception- 
able. His  deportment  is  dignified, 
quiet,  and  sensible.  He  has  been 
tried  in  war  as  well  as  in  peace  ;  has 
seen  a  good  share  of  fighting,  and 
has  invariably  been  cool,  brave  and 
successful.  He  is  a  native  of  Virginia. 
and  came  from  there  in  1828.  The 
friends  of  colonization  can  hardly 
adduce  a  stronger  argument  in  favor 
of  their  enterprise,  than  that  it  has 
redeemed  such  a  man  as  Governor 
Roberts  from  servitude,  and  afforded 
him  the  opportunity  (which  was  all 
he  needed)  of  displaying  his  high  na- 
tural gifts,  and  applying  them  to  the 
benefit  of  his  race.  To-night  he  had 
a  Kroo  dance  on  the  fore-castle.     It 
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;  was  an  uncouth  and  peculiar  specta- 
cle, characterized  by  singing,  stamp- 
ing, and  clapping  of  hands,  with  a 
■  great  display  of  agility.  National 
dances  might  be  taken  as  no  bad 
standard  of  the  comparative  civiliza- 
tion of  different  countries.  A  grace- 
fully, quiet  dance,  is  the  latest  flower 
of  high  refinement. 

Dined  on  shore.  Our  captain  and 
five  officers,  the  master  and  surgeon 
of  an  English  merchantman,  and  the 
captain  of  the  French  schooner,  were 
of  the  party.  It  was  a  pleasant  din- 
ner. The  conversation  turned  prin- 
cipally upon  the  trade  and  customs 
of  the  coast.  The  slave  trade  was 
finely  discussed,  and  the  subject  had 
a  peculiar  interest  under  the  circum- 
stances, because  this  identical  French- 
man, at  table  with  us,  is  suspected 
to  have  some  connection  with  it.  It  is 
merely  a  surmise.  The  French  cap- 
tain speaks  a  little  English  ;  but  af- 
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I  ter  dinner  as  a  matter  of  courtesy 
we  all  adopted  his  native  language. 
Our  friend,  Colonel  Hicks,  as  usual, 
did  most  of  the  talking ;  he  is  as 
shrewd,  agreeable,  and  instructive  a 
companion  as  may  often  be  met  with 
in  any  society. 

The  dinner  conversation  above  al- 
luded to  suggests  some  remarks  in 
reference  to  the  slave  trade.  There 
is  great  discrepancy  in  the  various 
estimates  as  to  the  number  of  slaves 
annually  exported  from  Africa.  Some 
authorities  rate  it  as  high  as  half  a 
million.  Captain  Basauquet,  R.  N., 
estimates  that  fifteen  thousand  are 
annually  sent  to  the  West  Indies, 
and  a  greater  number  to  Arabia,  all 
of  which  are  from  Portuguese  set- 
tlements. He  affirms  that  the  trade 
has  increased  very  much  between 
the  years  1832  and  1839,  and  pai- 
ticularly  in  the  latter  part  of  that 
period ;  an  effect  naturally  conse- 
quent upon  the  great  numbtr  of  cap- 
tures made  by  theEnglish  cruisers.  A 
trader,  for  instance,  contracting  to  in- 
troduce a  given  number  of  slaves  into 
Cuba,  must  purchase  more  on  the 
coast  to  make  up  for  those  lost  by 
capture.  Captain  Broadhead,  anoth- 
er British  officer,  says  that  the  num- 
ber of  slaves  carried  off  is  grossly 
exaggerated,  and  that  the  English  pa- 
pers told  of  thousands  being  shipped 
from  a  port  where  he  lay  at  anchor, 
during  the  period  indicated,  and  for 
fifty  days  before  and  afterv/ards  ;  in 
all  which  time,  not  a  slave  vessel 
came  in  sight.  Doctor  Madden  states, 
that  during  his  residence  in  Cuba, 
the  number  of  slaves  annually  im- 
ported was  twenty-five  thousand. 
Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton  calls  it 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  ! 
Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  say 
that  the  number  is  as  well  known  as 
any  other  statistical  point,  and  that 
it  does  not  exceed  fifteen  thousand. 
The  slave  trade  rose  to  a  great  height 
in    1836,  owing   principally  to  the 


I  high  price  of  colonial  produce.  I 
was  in  Cuba  in  that  year,  and  wit- 
nessed the  great  activity  that  prevail- 
ed  in  buying  negroes,  and  forming 
plantations,  especially  those  of 
sugar.  The  prices  have  since  fallen, 
and  the  slave  trade  decreased  on  the 
plain  principle  of  practical  economy, 
that  the  demand  regulates  the  supply. 
The  English  cruisers  are  doubtless 
very  active  in  pursuit  of  vessels  en- 
gaged in  this  traffic.  The  approba- 
tion of  government  and  the  public, 
(to  say  nothing  of  £5  head  money 
for  every  slave  recaptured,  and  the 
increased  chance  of  promotion  to  va- 
cancies caused  by  death,)  is  a  strong 
inducement  to  vigilance.  But,  how- 
ever benevolent  may  be  the  motives 
that  influence  the  action  of  Great 
Britain,  in  reference  to  the  slave 
trade,  there  is  ihe  grossest  cruelty 
and  injustice  in  carrying  out  her 
views.  Attempts  are  now  being 
made  to  transport  the  rescued  slaves 
in  great  numbers  to  the  British  Wesj^ 
India  Islands,  at  the  exi)ense  of  go^^r 
ernment.  It  is  boldly  recommended, 
by  men  of  high  standing  in  England, 
to  carry  them  all  thither  at  once. 
The  effect  of  such  a  measure,  gloss 
it  over  as  you  may,  would  be  to  in- 
crease the  black  labor  of  the  British 
Islands,  by  just  so  much  as  is  deduct- 
ed from  the  number  of  slaves  intend- 
ed for  the  Spanish  or  Brazilian  pos- 
sessions. "  The  sure  cure  for  the 
slave  trade,"  says  Mr.  Laird,  "  is  in 
our  own  hands.  It  lies  in  producing 
cheaper  commodities,  by  free  labor, 
in  our  own  colonies."  And  to  ac- 
complish this  desirable  end,  England 
will  seize  upon  the  liberated  Africans 
and  land  them  in  her  West  India 
Islands,  with  the  alternative  of  adding 
their  toil  to  the  amount  of  her  colo- 
nial labor,  or  of  perishing  by  starva- 
tion. How  much  better  will  their 
condition  be,  as  apprentices  in  Trin- 
adad  or  Jamaica,  than  as  slaves  in 
Cuba?     Infinitely   more   wretched! 
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English    philanthropy  cuts    a   very 
suspicious  figure   when  not  content  ■ 
with  neglecting  the  welfare  of  those 
whom  she  undertakes  to  protect;  she 
thus  attempts  to  make  them  subser- 
vient to  national  aggrandizement. — 
The   fate  of  the   rescued   slaves   is 
scarcely  better  than  that  of  the  crews 
of  the  captured  slave  vessels.      The 
latter  aie  landed  on  the  nearest  point 
of  the  African  coast,  where  death  by  [ 
starvation   or  fever  almost   certainly  ' 
awaits  them.  ; 

I  am  desirous  to  put  the  best  con-  ' 
struction  possible  on  the  conduct  as 
well  of  nations  as  of  individuals,  and 
never  to  entertain  that  cold  scepticism 
which  explains  away  all  generosity 
and  philanthropy  on  motives  of  sel- 
fish policy.  But  it  is  difficulttogive 
unlimited  faith  to  the  ardent  and  dis- 
interested desire  professed  by  Eng- 
land to  put  a  period  to  the  slave  trade. 
If  sincere,  why  does  she  not,  as  she 
readily  might,  induce  Spain,  Portu- 
[  ^1  and  Brazil,  to  declare  the  practice 
[yiratical  ? 

And  again,  why  is  not  her  own 
strength  so  directed  as  to  give  the  trade 
a  death-blow  at  once?  There  are  but 
two  places  between  Sierra  Leone 
and  Accra,  a  distance  of  one  thousand 
miles,  whence  slaves  are  exported. 
One  is  Gallinas,  the  other  Nev/  Ces- 
ters.  The  English  keep  a  cruiser  on 
both  of  these  rivers.  S-lavers  run  in, 
take  their  cargoes  of  human  flesh 
and  blood,  and  push  off.  If  the  crui- 
sers can  capture  the  vessels,  the  cap- 
tors receive  ^5  per  head  for  the  slaves 
on  board,  and  the  government  has 
more  "  emigrants  for  its  West  India 
possessions."  Now,  were  the  cruisers 
to  anchor  at  the  mouth  of  these  two 
rivers,  the  slavers  would  be  prevent- 
ed from  putting  to  sea  with  their  car- 
goes, and  the  trade  at  those  places 
stopped.  But,  in  this  case,  where 
would  be  the  head  money  and  the  ; 
emigrants  ?  |. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  colo- 1| 
nists  of  Liberia  favor  the  slave  trade,  i- 
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This  is  not  true.  The  only  places 
where  this  traffic  is  carried  on,  north 
[  of  the  line,  are  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  most  powerful  English  settle- 
ments on  the  whole  coast;  while 
even  British  authority  does  not  pre- 
tend that  the  vicinity  of  the  Ameri- 
can colonies  is  polluted  by  it. 

Individuals  among  the  colonists, 
unprincipled  men,  may,  in  a  very 
few  instances,  from  love  of  gain, 
have  given  assistance  to  slavers,  by 
supplying  goods  or  provisions  at 
high  prices;  but  this  must  have  been 
done  secretly,  or  the  law  would  have 
taken  hold  of  them.  Slavers,  no 
doubt,  have  often  watered  at  Mon- 
rovia, but  never  when  their  charac- 
ter was  known.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  slave  station  at  St.  Paul's  river, 
at  Bassa,  and  at  the  Junk,  have  un- 
deniably been  broken  up  by  the 
presence  of  the  colonists.  Even  if 
destitute  of  sympathy  for  fellow  men 
of  their  own  race  and  hue,  and  re- 
gardless of  their  deep  stake  in  the 
preservation  of  their  character,  the 
evident  fact  is,  that  self-interest 
would  prompt  the  inhabitants  of  Libe- 
ria to  oppose  the  slave  trade  in  their 
vicinity.  Wherever  the  slaver  comes, 
he  purchases  large  quantities  of  rice 
at  extravagant  rates,  thus  curtailing 
the  supply  to  the  colonists,  and  en- 
hancing the  price.  Moreover,  the 
natives,  always  preferring  the  excite- 
ment of  war  to  the  labor  of  peace, 
neglect  the  culture  of  the  earth,  and 
have  no  camwood  nor  palm  oil  to 
offer  to  the  honest  trader,  v/ho  con- 
sequently finds  neither  buyers  nor 
sellers  among  them. 

The  truth  is,  the  slave  traders  can 
dispense  with  assistance  from  the 
Liberian  colonists.  They  procure 
goods  and  every  thing  necessary  to 
their  trade,  at  Sierra  Leone,  or  from 
an  Englisii  or  American  vessel  on 
the  coast.  If  the  merchantmen  find 
a  aooil  market  for  their  cargoes,  they 
are  satisfied,  whatever  be  the  char- 
acter of  their  customers.     This   is 
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well  understood  and  openly  avowed 
here.  The  English  have  no  right  to 
taunt  the  Americans  as  engaged  in 
the  slave  trade,  for  if,  by  such  accu- 
sations, they  can  induce  British  or 
American  men-of-war  to  detain  and 
examine  the  fair  trader,  they  thus  rid 
themselves  of  troublesome  rivals. 

The  natives  are  generally  favor- 
able to  the  slave  trade.  It  brings  them 
many  comforts  and  luxuries  which 
the  legitimate  trade  does  not  supply. 
Their  argument  is,  that  if  a  man  goes 
into  the  bush  and  buys  camwood,  he 
must  pay  another  to  bring  it  to  the 
beach.  But  ifhe  buy  a  slave,  this  latter 
commodity  will  not  only  walk,  but 
bring  a  load  of  camwood  on  his  back. 

All  slaves  exported  are  Bushmen, 
many  of  whom  are  brought  from  two 
or  three  hundred  miles  in  the  inte- 
rior. The  Fishmen  and  Kroomen  are 
the  agents  between  the  slave  traders 
and  the  interior  tribes.  They  will 
not  permit  the  latter  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  white  men,  least 
their  own  agency,  and  its  profit,  should 
cease.  A  slave,  once  sold,  seldom 
returns  to  his  home.  If  transported 
to  a  foreign  country,  his  case  is  of 
course  hopeless  ;  and  even  if  recap- 
tured on  the  coast,  his  return  is  al- 
most impossible.  His  home,  proba- 
bly, is  far  distant  from  the  sea.  It  can 
only  be  reached  by  traversing  the  ter- 
ritories of  four  or  five  nations,  any  one 
of  whom  would  seize  the  hopeless 
stranger,  and  either  consign  him  to 
slavery  among  themselves,  or  send 
him  again  to  a  market  on  the  coast. 
Hence,  those  recaptured  by  the  Eng- 
lish cruisers,  are  either  settled  at 
Sierra  Leone,  or  transported  to  some 
other  of  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain. 


The  price  paid  to  the  native  agenti 
for  a  full  grown  male  slave,  is  about 
one  musket,  twelve  pieces  of  rom- 
auls,  one  cutlass,  a  demijohn  of 
rum,  a  bar  of  iron,  a  keg  of  powder 
and  ten  bars  of  leaf-tobacco,  the 
whole  amounting  to  the  value  of  from 
thirty  to  thirty-five  dollars.  A  fe- 
male is  sold  for  about  a  quarter  less ; 
and  boys  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  com- 
mand only  a  musket  and  two  pieces  of 
romauls.  Slave  vessels  go  from  Ha- 
vana with  nothing  but  dollars  and 
doubloons.  Other  vessels  go  out  with 
the  above  species  of  goods,  and  all 
other  requisite  for  the  trade.  The 
slaver  buys  the  goods  on  the  coast, 
pays  for  them  with  specie,  and  lands 
them  in  payment  for  the  slaves; 
money  being  but  little  used  in  the 
traffic  with  the  natives. 

The  Decatur  arrived  this  evening, 
after  a  passage  of  thirty  days  from 
Porto  Praya.  She  left  the  Macedo- 
nian on  the  way,  the  winds  being 
light,  the  current  adverse,  and  tl 
frigate  sailing  very  badly. 

The  Macedonian  arrived. 

Coming  oflf  from  town,  to-day,  I 
took  a  canoe  with  a  couple  of  Kroo- 
men, who  paddled  down  the  river 
till  we  arrived  at  a  narrow  part  of 
the  promontory.  On  touching  the 
shallows,  one  of  the  Kroomen  took 
me  on  his  back  to  the  dry  land.  The 
two  then  picked  up  the  canoe,  carried 
her  across  the  cape,  perhaps  a  hundred 
yards,  and  launched  her,  with  myself 
on  board,  through  the  heavy  surf. 

Sailed  at  daylight  for  Sinoe,  leav- 
ing the  Macedonian  and  Decatur,  an 
American  ship  and  barque,  an  Eng- 
lish brig,  and  two  Hamburg  vessels, 
at  anchor. 


^ 


S  aXtii  fro  m  ifibttia. 


Monrovia,  Liberia, 
Aug.  2,  1845. 
Rkv.  and  Dear  Sir: — I  hasti- 
ly embrace  the  present  unexpected 


opportunity  to  address  you   a  short 
epistle. 

In  regard  to  the  present  condition 
of  the  colony,  I  may  state  that  no 
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unusual  disturbance  or  excitement 
has  tended  to  interrupt  our  peace  and 
quietude    since   I  last  wrote   you. 
The  sound  of  the  carpenter's  ham- 
mer and  of  the  smith's  anvil  fall  upon 
our  ears  as  harmoniously  as  ever ; 
and  I  am  happy  in  being  able  to  in- 
form you  that  "  the  wilderness  and 
the  solitary  place"  exhibit  more  evi- 
dence   of    gladness   than    formerly. 
The   agricultural   *»  schoolmaster  is 
abroad"  examining  the  fertile  soil  of 
Liberia,  and  teaching  lessons  of  wis- 
dom, which  seem  not  to  be  entirely 
lost;  for  the   people  generally  are 
beginning  to  direct  their  attention  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  in  lieu  of 
the   petty   trafficing,   in    which   so 
many  of  our  citizens  have  heretofore 
been  engaged.      I  have  lately  seen 
several  beautiful  fields  of  rice  under 
the  care  and  tillage  of  colonists — a 
sight  which  formerly  rarely  attracted 
the   attention  of  the  observer ;    and 
large  jjatches  of  sweet  potatoes,  cas- 
Ifida,  Indian  corn,   arrow-root,  and 
-'other  vegetable  substances  may  be 
seen  in  different  parts  of  the  colony. 
In  regard  to  arrow-root,  allow  me  to 
say  that,  although  it  is  generally  used 
in  the  United  States  for  sick  persons 
only,  it  is  also  a  good  and  substantial 
article   of  diet  for  well  persons.     I 
have  eaten  as  good  bread,  made  of  ar- 
row-root alone,  as  I  ever  saw,  ex- 
cepting of  course  old  Virginia  "  corn 
pone;"  and  I  have  also  eaten  very 
good  bread  in  Liberia  made  of  corn 
raised  in  the  colony.      But  we  have 
one  thing  which  is  almost  equal  to 
the  corn-pone  of  the  Old  Dominion 
— I    mean  rice  bread,    which  I   eat 
every  day  in  preference  to  bread  made 
of  wheat  flour. 

I  mention  these  facts  to  show  you 
that  prudent  and  industrious  persons 
can  live  as  comfortably  in  Liberia,  so 
far  as  eating  is  concerned,  as  they  |j 
Could  in  America  ;  and,  for  my  own  j 
part,  I  would  not  care  whether  an-  i 


other  particle  of  provisions  were  ever 
brought  from  any  foreign  country 
into  the  colony.  Not  only  can  seve- 
ral vegetable  substances  be  raised 
in  abundance,  which  will  answer  as 
good  substitutes  for  flour,  but,  with 
proper  attention,  enough  animal  food 
may  be  procured  for  the  necessities 
of  the  people.  Sheep,  goats,  and 
hogs  can  be  easily  raised ;  and,  in 
regard  to  fowls,  especially  chickens, 
they  may  be  raised  in  great  abun- 
dance. A  few  days  ago  I  had  the 
pleasure,  with  a  pretty  good  appetite, 
of  uniting  in  the  discussion  of  the 
physical  properties  of  a  fine  fat  tur- 
key, raised  by  the  Governor's  lady, 
and  served  up  in  handsome  style. 
We  might  also  have  as  much  beef  as 
is  necessary. 

The  fact  of  our  people  continuing 
to  buy  foreign  provisions  is  no  argu- 
ment in  opposition  to  the  sufiiciency 
of  our  own  internal  resources  ;  nor 
is  the  fact  that  much  of  the  sickness 
among  the  poorer  people  is  in  conse- 
quence of  the  want  of  good,  whole- 
some, substantial  food,  a  suflUcient 
evidence  that  such  food  cannot  be 
obtained.  I  think  I  may  say  with 
truth,  that  in  nineteen  cases  in  twen- 
ty, poverty  and  want  and  sickness, 
as  a  consequence,  are  the  results  of 
indolence.  Universal  industry  is  not 
a  characteristic  of  the  people  in  Li- 
beria ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the 
favorable  and  too  liberal  opinion 
which  I  first  formed  lelative  to  the 
industrious  habits  of  the  colonists  has 
not  been  confirmed  by  subsequent 
observations.  There  is,  however,  a 
considerable  number  of  cases  in  which 
industry  and  frugality  are  combined, 
and  in  which,  as  a  consequence,  a 
respectable  competency  is  enjoyed. 
I  think  that  the  people  generally 
are  beginning  to  observe  their  pecu- 
liar and  relative  position  more  clear- 
ly than  formerly,  and  that  the  intelli- 
gent and  thinking  part  of  the  com- 
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munity,  many  of  whom  have  hither- 
to been  engaged  in  trading,  are  deci- 
ded in  their  views  relative  to  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  greater  attention 
being  paid  to  agriculture.  I  have 
lately  heard  several  intelligent  and 
influential  persons  declare  their  in- 
tention to  commence  farming. 

I  am  associated  with  several  lite- 
rary, scientific,  and  religious  institu- 
tions in  Monrovia,  so  that  a  part  of 
my  time  is  employed  in  mental  as 
•well  as  in  physical  discussions. 
There  appears  to  be  a  growing  in- 
terest among  the  citizens  of  this  place 
in  regard  to  intellectual  improvement. 
At  present  we  have  two  flourishing 
lyceums,  which  meet  weekly,  and  in 
which  several  important  questions  of 
a  practical  character  have  been  de- 
bated. The  question  which  was  dis- 
cussed on  last  Wednesday  evening 
■was,  •'  Would  the  natives  of  this 
part  of  Africa  be  more  speedily  civi- 
lized and  christianized  by  the  unaid- 
ed and  unprotected  efforts  of  mis- 
sionaries sent  among  them,  than  by 
the  influence  and  efforts  of  the  colo- 
nists, apart  from  any  direct  mission- 


ary aid  ?"  After  an  animated  and 
protracted  debate,  during  which  botli 
sides  were  ably  defended,  the  quea> 
tion  was  decided  by  the  chairman  of 
the  debate  in  the  negative,  that  is,  ia 
favor  of  the  colonists.  The  question 
which  was  discussed  at  the  lastmeet> 
ing  of  the  "  Young  Men's  Lyceum," 
on  last  Monday  evening,  was,  "  Has 
the  discovery  of  America  been  bene- 
ficial to  the  colored  race  ?"  It  was 
decided  in  the  affirmative.  Each  of 
the  lyceums  has  quarterly  addresses ; 
and  oh  next  Wednesday  evening 
Gov.  Roberts  will  deliver  an  address 
in  the  one  of  which  he  is  a  mem- 
ber. 

Since  the  date  of  my  last  letters 
less  sickness  has   prevailed  among 
the    colonists  than  during  the  two 
previous  months.     My  own  health 
has  been  better  :  during  the  last  three 
weeks    especially   I   have    enjoyed 
almost  uninterrupted  heal th,for  which 
I  feel  truly  grateful  to  a  kind  over- 
ruling Providence.  ^&k 
Yours  trulv,  ^P^ 
J.  W.  LUGENBEEL. 
Rev.  W.  McLain. 


[From  tilt  J,:urnal  of  Commerce.] 

Jl    Coloreii     eolontst'fl     Dicuis. 


The  force  of  the  testimony  borne 
by  the  writer  of  the  following  letter 
is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  fact  that 
he  was  a  free  colored  man,  brought 
up  and  educated  in  Hartford,  Ct.,  and 
had  been  sedulously  taught  that  the 
scheme  of  colonization  was  a  '■'■nefa- 
rious plan  to  expatriate  the  free  peo- 
ple of  color  from  amongst  us,  and 
turn  tliein  out  in  Africa  to  die  V  The 
author  of  this  letter  was  bitterly 
prejudiced  against  going  to  Africa, 
and  felt,  at  one  time,  very  indignant 
at  the  white  man,  whoever  he  might 
be,  that  would  suggest  such  a  thing 
to  him.  At  length  he  met  with  a 
colored  man  who  had  been  some  vears 


in  the  colony  of  Liberia,  who  made 
such  a  representation  of  things  as 
they  are  there,  as  induced  him  to 
determine  to  go  to  Africa  and  try  the 
experiment  for  himself.  But  still, 
such  were  his  misgivings  that  he 
would  not  consent  to  go  till  he  ob- 
tained a  promise  from  the  benevolent 
gentleman  (the  President  of  one  of 
our  Colonization  Societies)  who 
urged  him  to  this  course,  that  if  he 
were  disappointed  or  dissatisfied 
when  he  had  been  in  Africa  a  while, 
that  gentleman  would  furnish  him 
the  means  of  returning  to  this  coun- 
try. To  this  he  alludes  in  the  letter. 
It  is  addressed  to  Mrs.  Charles  F. 
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pond,  Hartford,  Ct.  The  writer 
has  been  five  years  in  Liberia,  and 
is  not  a  mere  novice,  and  does  not 
yiuie first  impressions: 

Monrovia, 

Jan.  8th,  1845.    | 
My  dear  Madam  : — It  was  with 
pleasure   that  I   received    yours   of 
August  11th,  for  it  came  to   me  at  a 
time  when  I  was  about  to  engage  in 
business  of  importance  to  this  colony, } 
viz:  acting  as  counsellor  (as  a  mem-  i 
ber  of  the    legislature    or   council) '; 
for  the  Commonwealth   of  Liberia,  i 
which  is  a  source   of  great   pleasure  'i 
to  me  ;  for  though  I  did  not  seek  the  i 
honor,  yet  Iwas  willing  to  serve  the  i 
people  in  order  to  do  them  good,  if 
possible  ;  for  my  heart  is  full  of  good  | 
designs   for   Africa,   and  J  hope  the  ii 
Lord  will  bless  me  in  all  things,  for  it 
is  here  1  wish  to  live,  and  expect  to  ;: 
die.      There  is  no  one  in  America  ; 
who  has  a  greater  share  in  my  affec-  ■ 
tions  than  the    people  of  this  land. : 
^y  these  remarks  you  may  infer  that  , 
jrl  have  become    weaned  from  every 
object  there,  of  whatever  magnitude 
it  might  have  once  seemed  to  me.     I 
am  gratified  to  hear  that  you  were  so 
much    pleased  with    the    Governor 
(Roberts.)      He  is  a  fine  man ;  the 
sight  of  his  person  is  pleasure  to  me. 
I  am  sitting   this   moment  where  1 
have   a   full   view   of  his    beautiful 
dwelling,  which  is  a  most  desirable 
spot  this  very  hot  weather,  for  there 
is  a  piazza  attached  to  the  house  two 
hundred  feet  long,  in  wliicli  he  is  no^v 
walking.    I  must  tell  you.  IMrs.  Pcnd. 
that  after  enjoying  so  many  b!es.?inf:; 
in  this  country  as  a  free  man  and  a 
citizen  of  a  happy  commonwealth,   I 
cannot   bear  the  idea  of  again    si;b- 
raitting  to  any  ihino-ofa  degradiiicr 


tendency.  Therefore,  if  it  is  the 
Lord's  will,  I  shall  remain  in  this 
country;  so  I  shall  not  ask  for  as- 
sistance to  return  to  America,  which 
is  not  home  to  me  any  longer,  nor  do 
I  wish  to  have  it  so  understood  by  any 
one  hereafter.  I  feel  that  the  Lord 
has  a  work  for  me  to  do  in  this  land, 
and  I  am  willing  to  do  it,  come  what 
may.  I  hope  that  my  friends  will 
not  forget  me.  I  renew  my  re- 
quest for  some  farming  utensils,  viz  : 
scythes  and  light  hoes,  which  I  hope 
your  husband  will  be  so  kind  as  to 
send.  I  shall  go  to  farming  as  soon 
as  I  have  my  business  arranged 
agreeably  to  my  mind,  as  1  have  at 
present  a  long  job  of  work  on  hand, 
which  will  be  my  first  object  to 
finish  when  I  return  from  the  council. 
I  have  left  a  blacksmith  on  Factory 
Island,  who  is  taking  charge  of  things 
while  I  am  here.  I  hope  you  will 
give  my  best  respects  to  all  my 
friends  in  Hartford,  who  may  inquire 
after  me.  Please  tell  my  sisters  for 
me  that  if  they  wish  to  be  happy,  as 
regards  the  rights  of  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent people,  they  must  come  to 
this  country  where  there  is  no  one  to 
dictate  to  them.  I  hope  you  will 
exert  your  influence  to  convince  them 
of  the  propriety  of  embarking  for  this 
land  of  freedom.  Say  to  them  that 
they  need  not  be  afraid  of  coming  to 
this  country  on  account  of  the  fever 
or  any  other  calamity  :  for  the  North- 
erners iiere  enjoy  as  good  health  as 
do  tiie  Southerners.  If  you  can  as- 
certain whether  they  wish  to  come, 
will  vou  do  nie  the  favor  to  solicit 
the  iiiiiuence  of  your  father  to  help 
thf  in,  and  oblige. 

Vours  affectionately  in  Christ, 
GEO.  L.  SEYMOUR. 


I  iB  i  5  5  i  P  II  5  . 

i  Among    the    natives  exclusively,    and  ronsequenily   what  we    say    of 

;      we  have  never  had  an   appointment,    missions  among  them  is  not  founded 
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upon  our  own   personal   experience, 
but  the  observations  and  experience 
of  those   who    have    been    on  the 
ground,  and  it  is  presumed  have  seen 
and  heard  what  they  relate.  As  to  the 
religious      opinions,      superstitions, 
manners  and  customs,  particular  rites 
and    ceremonies,    political     institu- 
tions, and  the  influences   mutually  i 
exerted  between  and   upon  each  of; 
these  respectively,  we  are  all  com-  j 
paratively  experienced.  ^ 

Our  acquaintance  with  these  lau-  i 
dable  objects  of  missionary  research, : 
has  been  not   only  quite   irregular,  j 
and   wanting  in  motive,  to   be   very  ; 
particular  in  such  matters,  but  to  us  j 
as  missionaries,  it  must  be  acknow-  Ij 
ledged  to  be  new  also.     We  have  but  |j 
just  begun  to  be  introduced  to  their  j 
religious  peculiarities,  and  therefore,  !| 
either  creating,  or  willingly  continu-' 
ing  the  expectation  of  being  profound, 
whatever  it  might  be  in  others,  in  us 
would  be  confessedly  premature.    It 
therefore  becomes  us  to  advance  our 
opinions  of  things,  to  say  the  least  of 
them,   measurably  occult,  with  all 
suitable  modesty  ;  as,  no  doubt,  time 
arid  a  fuller  acquaintance  will  reveal 
many  errors  in  theories  now  advoca- 
ted and  defended   with  all  the   posi- 
tiveness   of  demonstrative   certainty. 
And  this  is  what  might  be  expected 
among   tribes   whose   language  has 
never  been  reduced  to  any  system, 
and   where  letters  as   a   medium   of 
thought  have  never  existed.  No  record 
of  ancestral  opinions  on  any  subject, 
however  momentous,  is  to  be  found, 
but  in  the  treacherous   memories  of 
the  present  generation.     What  they 
know,  they  know  only  from  tradi- 
tion   received    from    their    fathers. 
Where  truth  exists,  its  history,  pro- 
gress, and  the  instrument  of  its  pro- 
pogation,  are  all  alike  in  the  oblivious 
slumbers  of  by-gone  generations.  No  | 
monument  either  attests  or  continues 
a  fact  through  the  rise  and  fall  ofi 
clans,  against  the  rage  of  elements, 
and  the  "  tooth  of  time.'' 


As  ap|)lying  to  all  the  tribes  to 
which  we  are  expected  to  penetrate 
from  this  coast,  this  is  strictly  true^ 
with  the  exception  of  the  followers  of 
the  Prophet,  who,  by  some  good  for- 
tune, (with  the  particulars  of  which 
we  are  not  acquainted,)  have  pre- 
served among  them  some  knowledge 
of  letters  and  a  written  language. 
That  their  knowledge  of  the  Arabic, 
as  a  source  of  intercommunication,  is 
of  any  advantage  to  them  beyond 
the  objects  immediately  connected 
with  their  religion — that  it  augments 
the  social  intercourse  of  life,  by  in- 
creasing the  facilities  or  enlarging 
the  present  boundaries  of  know- 
ledge, or  that  it  has  been  their  prac- 
tice to  erect  a  single  land-mark  of 
any  description  looking  to  public 
utility — is  what  we  are  yet  to  be  as- 
sured of.  Whether  restrained  by 
their  indolence,  (which  we  question, 
for  this  is  not  characteiisticof  them,) 
or  their  superstitions,  we  know  not; 
but  such  we  believe  is  the  fact,  of^. 
what  transpires  in  their  lives  respec-^P' 
tively,  they  leave  no  historical  re- 
membrancer of  any  kind. 

Deprived  of  the  less  fallible 
guides  of  historic  account,  and  every 
other  authentic  source  of  inform- 
ation as  to  the  history,  religion,  and 
manners  of  the  people  surrounding 
us,  except  what  memory  may  have 
confusedly  preserved,  we  are  led  to 
infer  two  things.  The  Jirst  is,  that 
for  sometime  to  come,  the  cause  of 
much  of  what  is  seen  and  heard  will 
be  difficult  of  certain  explanations. 
The  second  is,  that  the  confusion  and 
darkness  resting  upon  so  great  a  part 
of  the  past  and  present  peculiarities 
of  the  surrounding  tribes,  call  for  the 
greatest  vigilance  in  eliciting,  com- 
bining, arranging  and  treasuring  up 
facts,  developing  either  their  man- 
ners or  religion,  on  the  part  of  those 
laboring  among  them.  By  accounts 
which  we  receive  from  different 
points  of  our  missions,  several  things 
in  the  condition  and  circumstances  of 
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lie  natives,  conspire  to  render  this  a] 
eculiarly  auspicious  period  for  in-] 
Broducing  the  gospel  among  them,  j 
Rod  forming  a  more  correct  and  satis- 1 
[jactory  acquaintance  with  whatever: 
Iffould  be  interesting  to  the  Christian  ! 
Ifhurch.  j 

1st.  For  some  one  or  two  hun- ; 
[dred  miles  in  the  rear  of  us,  those 
[devastating  rears,  which  once  raged 
[with  such  relentless  fury,  are  at  an 
\tnd — at  least  for  the  present.  And 
J  we  have  reason  to  hope  that  they  are  ; 
IjinaUy  so ;  as  many  of  the  causes  | 
;  contributing  to  them  are  wholly  re- ; 
moved,  or  have  experienced  a  great 
[diminution  of  influence.  A  deprecia- 
tion of  the  influence  of  slavers,  has 
not  only  made  war  become  more  a 
"  strange  work  "  among  the  native 
tribes,  but  also  leveled  many  obsta- 
cles to  the  introduction  of  the  scrip- 
tures, and  the  triumphant  and  uni- 
versal reign  of  Messiah.  The  inter- 
position of  the  colonies  in  calming 
j[own  the  irritability  of  the  chiefs,  or 
directing  it  to  sources  of  recom- 
pence  more  within  the  bounds  of 
christianized  humanity  than  those 
they  formerly  addressed — and  the  su- 
perior advantages  of  milder  measures, 
as  seen  and  felt  by  them,  all  increase 
the  influence  exerted  in  these  colo- 
nial interpositions.  This  prepares, 
and  in  many  cases  keeps  open  the 
way  of  the  Christian  teacher,  where 
otherwise  it  might,  and  probably 
would,  have  been  closed  up  for  years 
to  come — perhaps  for  scores  of  years. 
As  it  is,  every  desirable  point  which 
the  church  is  able  immediately  to 
occupy  and  provide  for,  is  accessible 
and  safe. 

2d.  Christian  teachers  and  mis- 
sionaries, are  anxiously  desired  and 
repeatedly  asked  for  by  the  chiefs  of 
the  tribes.  The  rumor  of  war,  its 
preparation  and  tumult,  now  no 
longer,  as  once  they  did,  keep  them  in 
a  state  of  perpetual  trepidation  ;  they 
have  time  given  them  for  reflection 


and  casting  about — for  observing  the 
operation  and  eSect  of  measures  and 
influences  acting  either  upon  their 
own  particular  clan  or  others  with 
which  political  relations,  friendship 
or  hatred,  or  it  may  be  report  only, 
has  made  them  acquainted.  It  ought 
not  to  be  supposed  that  a  system  of 
measures,  to  them  so  novel  and  pe- 
culiar, could  escape  the  narrow  scru- 
tiny of  the  most  thoughtful  and  far- 
seeing  among  them,  in  all  those 
points  in  which  Christianity  as  a 
system  is  open  to  the  inspection  of 
persons,  by  habit  and  association, 
i  educated  like  these  people.  Through 
[some  of  the  mediums  above  spoken 
j  of — Christianity,  as  seen  in  the 
Christian  colonies  and  their  govern- 
ment established  on  this  coast,  or  in 
the  character  and  effect  of  missionary 
labors  designed  to  meliorate  their 
condition — the  native  African  has 
contemplated  these  organizations, 
as  far  as  possible,  analyzed  the  sys- 
tems, and  determined  their  result  up- 
on his  tribe  and  posterity.  He  has 
his  opinion.  His  whole  view  may 
have  been  circumscribed  indeed,  his 
analysis  imperfect,  and  his  conclu- 
sions proportionally  erroneous.  But 
nevertheless  he  must  be  allowed  ta 
entertain  them  :  and  if  they  lead  him, 
from  whatever  motive,  to  invite  the 
Christian  missionary  to  his  town,  to 
commit  to  his  care  the  rising  genera- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  instruction, 
and  to  afford  him  the  opportunity  of 
telling  to  the  adult  population  the 
story  of  the  Cross  and  welcoming 
sinners  to  Christ,  the  opening  is  to 
be  quickly  and  cheerfully  entered  in- 
to, without  either  waiting  for  or  de- 
siring, so  far  as  an  entrance  upon 
the  work  is  concerned,  correcter 
opinions  in  the  mind  of  the  chief. 

The  effect  of  these  godly  labors 
may  be  soon  realized.  An  interest 
may  be  awakened  in  different  quar- 
ters, and  souls  converted  to  God. 
But  if  this  should  not  be  so,  if  pecuni- 
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ary  or  political  interest  should,  in  after 
time,  appear  to  have  been  the  chiefs 
impelling  concern  more  than  any 
thing  else,  ought  such  a  discovery 
to  create  discouragement?  ought 
an  abandonment  of  the  post  to  be 
thought  of  for  such  a  cause  ?  is  not 
the  same  true  of  thousands  of  rulers 
in  Christendom  where  Christians 
labor  and  have  labored  for  years? 
As  long  as  the  young  are  accessible, 
and  no  prohibition  obtains  to  instruc- 
ting the  adults,  ought  we  not  the 
rather  to  thank  God  and  take  cour- 
age, though  no  conversions  can  with 
safety  be  reported  ?  We  repeat  it,  if 
it  be  any  advantage  to  have  the  way 
opened  to  the  heathen,  and  their  re- 
peated and  no  doubt  sincere  innta- 
tion  to  enter  into  it ;  these  facilities 
60  far  as  this  coast  is  concerned,  now 
present  themselves  to  be  availed  of 
by  the  friends  of  Christian  Missions. 
The  duty  of  the  church  in  this  im- 
portant crisis,  I  will  not  attempt  to 
argue. 

3d.  To  whatever  use  the  chiefs 
purpose  turning  the  residence  of 
Christian  teachers  among  them — 
whether  they  expect  greater  securi- 
ty from  the  attacks  of  other  tribes,  or 
like  the  covetous  Felix,  hope  "  that 
money"  will  be  "  given"  them,  and 
their  coffers  filled — whatever  may 
be  their  intention,  they  no  doubt 
have  entire  confidence  in  the  good- 
ness of  the  intentions  and  sincerity 
oftheprofessions  of  the  missionary. 
Impropriety  of  conduct  on  the  part 
of  some  one  or  two,  may,  in  a  few 
instances,  have  been  destructive  of 
this  confidence  for  a  while.  But,  as 
a  general  thing,  we  believe  this  re- 
mark is  strictly  true.  They  appear 
to  have  come  to  this  conclusion,  that 
whatever  may  be  the  stale  of  feelin? 
between  themselves  and  their  neidi- 
bors  for  the  time  being,  the  true 
"God-man  "  is  one  that  can  be  safely 
trusted  among  them. 

4th.  There  is  a  great  desire  every 


where  manifested  to  learn  the  EngL'i 
lish  language.  This  desire  annually 
and  greatly  augments  the  number  of 
those  who  are  able  to  converse  intel- 
ligibly in  this  wide-spreading  vehicle 
of  human  thought.  The  Latin  and 
Greek  languages  in  any  age,  have  not 
been  more  ardently  sought  acquaint- 
ance with,  than  the  natives  almost 
universally  seek,  to  use  their  own 
words,  "  to  lam  Inglis."  It  is  true, 
they  are  not  ambitious  of  proceeding 
very  far:  but  then  this  extensively 
prevailing  wish,  may  be  turned  to 
good  account  by  the  church ; — it 
will  open  many  an  avenue,  bring  to 
the  school  many  a  choice  little  lad, 
and  fix  many  a  mind  intently  upon 
other  subjects  of  knowledge  and  re- 
flection, for  the  sake  of  acquiring 
some  acquaintance  with  this  one. 
Whatever  this  may  not  be  to  others, 
to  us  it  is  a  subject  of  gratulation 
and  encouragement,  that  this  people 
so  long  benighted,  and  wandering  in 
the  bottomless  and  inextricable  ma^^ 
zes  of  superstition  and  error,  shouk^^ 
with  such  anxiety  and  univeisality, 
desire,  seek  to  know  something 
about  a  language  the  most  easy  to 
be  taught  them,  and  at  the  same 
time  one  which  when  once  acquired, 
will  open  to  their  research  at  once 
every  thing  within  the  circle  of  know- 
ledge either  human  or  divine.  This 
one  circumstance  will  give  accep- 
tance to  the  Christian  School  Teach- 
er, will  cheer  his  lonely  labors  in 
the  places  of  his  appointment,  and  in 
the  end  impart  no  doubt  a  peculiar 
character  to  the  results  of  his  toil. 

5th.  The  rising  generation  pre- 
sent the  most  hopeful  subjects  for 
missionary  operation.  To  the  grown 
up  population  the  gospel  may  and 
ought  to  be  proclaimed,  many  of 
whom  it  is  to  be  expected  will  liear 
and  be  converted.  But  their  habits  are 
too  permanently  fixed,  and  many  of 
their  prejudices  too  deeply  rooted  to 
undergo    subsequently  any  material 
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change.  Considering  the  radical  and 
legitimate  revolutions  in  the  most 
important  particulars,  contemplated 
in  the  establishment  of  Christian  in- 
stitutions in  a  country,  the  rising 
generation  are  the  promise  and  hope 
of  the  church.  In  every  community, 
civilization  and  Christianity  too, 
justly  place  great  reliance  upon  the 
intellectual  and  moral  condition  of 
its  females.  Their  silent  but  pow- 
erful influence  pervades  all  orders  of 
society,  is  adequate  to  the  greatest 
transformations,  and  may  be  regard- 
ed as  the  palladium  of  its  morals. 
Where  their  character  is  not  suffi- 
ciently high  and  holy  to  impart  a 
wholesome  state  of  moral  feeling 
throughout  society,  commencing  in 
the  family  circle,  and  ramifying  itself 
into  all  the  different  associations  and 
civilities  of  life  ;  giving  acceptability 
and  permanency  to  what  is  good, 
and  frowning  from  practice  and  from 
view  whatever  is  bad  ; — the  states- 
the  moralist  and  the  divine, 
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ave  no  apprehensions  of  coming 
evil,  of  swiftly  approaching  decay 
and  dissolution,  that  may  not  most 
reasonably  be  indulged — the  founda- 
tions of  society  cannot  be  regarded 
as  secure  whatever  other  bulwarks  it 
may  possess.  If  we  are  correct  in 
our  conclusions  upon  this  subject, 
and  we  take  it  we  are  upon  the  gen- 
eral admission  of  enlightened  na- 
tions, then  it  follows,  most  indisputa- 
bly, that  would  the  church  place  the 
institutions  of  Christianity  upon  the 
footing  they  wish,  and  the  footing 
they  require  to  give  them  durability 
and  effect  in  the  frame-work  of  so- 
ciety, particular  attention  in  secur- 
ing to  their  schools,  during  the  years 
of  minority,  a  competent  number  of 
girl  children,  is  all  important. 

Now,  let  it  be  understood  that 
these  are  much  more  difficult  of  be- 
ing obtained  for  a  suitable  length  of 
time  than  boys.  They  are  a  part 
of  the  family  for  which,  at  any  time 


when  a  suitor  may  think  proper  to 
make  advances,  (which  is  any  time 
after  their  birth,)  money  is  by  the 
law  of  custom  always  realized,  or 
the  espousal  engagements  cannot  be 
entered  into,  much  less  nuptials  cele- 
brated. It  is  the  father's  "  dowry,'''' 
of  which  Shechem  and  Hamor  of- 
fered the  patriarch  Jacob  and  the 
brethren  of  Dinah  "never  so  much 
— and  a  gift,"  for  the  daughter  and 
sister.  To  this  general  rule,  as  to 
all  others,  there  are  exceptions  ;  as 
for  instance,  where  a  man  is  either 
unable  to  pay  the  dowry,  or  does  not 
choose  for  some  reason  to  do  it.  In 
that  case,  be  it  remembered,  she 
stays  with  him  only  so  long  as  she 
thinks  proper.  If  she  gets  displeased 
she  can  go  back  to  her  father.  Or 
if  her  father,  without  any  complaint 
on  her  part,  wishes  to  do  so,  he  can 
take  her  from  her  temporary  husband 
at  any  time,  and  he  has  no  means  of 
redress  but  what  tame  acquiescence 
affords  him.  But  if  the  dowry 
money  be  paid,  she  inalienably  be- 
longs to  her  husband. 

We  doubt  not  but  that  friendship 
or  self-interest  would  give  or  lend  to 
our  mission  schools  a  number  of 
girls.  The  custom  of  the  country, 
however,  would  allow  us  to  keep 
them  only  so  long  as  either  they 
chose  to  stay,  or  their  relations 
chose  to  have  them — their  pleasure 
or  the  pleasure  of  their  friends  being 
the  only  bond.  AVho  in  their  sen- 
ses Avould  run  the  risk,  and  be  at  the 
expense  of  feeding,  clothing,  and  at- 
tending to  cliildren,  to  the  parents  of 
whom  a  religious  education  could 
supply  no  motive,  and  whose  con- 
tinuance at  the  school  was  entirely 
dependent  upon  that  mutable  creature, 
htman  pleasure?  No,  no:  we  take 
the  ground  that  until  a  good  supply 
of  native  agency  is  raised  up, 
the  girls  at  our  schools  must  beat 
our  command  until  they  are  eighteen 
to  twenty  years  old — long  enough  to 
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have  accomplished  our  purpose—* 
when  their  habits  will  have  been  fully 
formed.  They  must  not  be  liable  to  be 
taken  from  us  whenevera  father  wish- 
es to  give  them  in  marriage  or  a  mother 
to  put  them  into  the  "  devil-bush.'^ 
Then  it  follows  we  must  pay  the 
"  dowry"  instead  of  the  intended 
husband.  In  so  doing  only,  can  we 
secure  his  inalienable  rights,  to  be 
used  in  such  manner,  and  for  such 
time  as  may  be  thought  proper. 
Without  it,  our  hold  on  them,  like 
his  where  he  does  not  give  the"  dow- 
ry," will  be  merely  nominal,  and 
unbefitting  the  pains,  expense,  and 
objects  of  our  schools.  With  all 
the  boys  we  have  on  our  school  lists, 
we  cannot  muster  ten  girls  secured  to 
the  mission  with  any  certainty  of 
their  stay.  And  I  am  not  sure  that 
we  have  that  number  in  any  way. 
Here  we  submit  this  question,  asking, 
what  is  the  duty  of  the  church  in 
reference  to  it  i 

In  the  way  we  recommend,  they 
can  be  had  in  almost  any  numbers. 
From  different  tribes  they  can  be 
brought  together  and  educated  for  the 
purposes  we  have  in  view.  They 
will  come  cheerfully  too.  They  are 
glad  to  come.  And  one  reason  why 
we  cannot  well  get  them  other- 
wise is,  their  parents  know  that  when 
they  have  lived  with  us  a  little  while 
there  is  no  getting  them  back  but  by 
constraining  them.  This  is  acknow- 
ledged :  so  that  the  idea  of  "  filling 
the  land  with  weeping,  tearing  chil- 
dren from  their  parents,"is  something 
never  seen,  never  thought  of,  and 
exists  in  our  operations — whatever 
may  be  seen  in  the  southern  States — 
nowhere  but  in  the  imagination. 

The  situation  of  these  children  at 
their  homes,  if  they  may  properly 
be  said  to  have  any  home,  is  the  most 
MTretched  that  can  be  conceived  of. 
They  are  in  a  state  of  perfect  nudity, 
and  for  a  large  portion  of  the  year 
they  exist,  in  many  cases,  rather  upon 


what  they  can  pick  up  about  from 
the  scanty  leavings  after  older  one* 
are  done,  snails,  crustaceous  animals  ■ 
on  the  sea-shore,  grubs,  and  worms 
even,  than  from  anything  like  aiegu. 
lar  provision  on  the  part  of  their 
friends.  As  a  general  thing,  domestic 
ties  are  extremely  slender  and  fragile, , 
Family  government,  where  it  exists 
at  all,  exists  only  as  the  creature  of 
superstition,  and  serves  to  perpetu-' 
ate  it.  It  is  known  that  under  the 
reign  of  heathenism,  woman  is  the 
drudge,  rather  than  the  companion  of 
man,  and  the  sport  of  his  dominant 
passions.  At  present,  say  our  breth- 
ren stationed  in  the  interior,  the  wars 
which  have  been  fiercely  waged  far 
back  in  the  country  beyond  them, 
have  been  the  occasion  of  the  loss  of 
liberty  and  the  los>s  of  life  to  a  great 
many<  Such  of  the  captives  taken 
in  these  wars,  as  are  either  incapable 
of  travelling,  or  not  saleable  in  mar- 
ket, either  foreign  or  domestic,  are 
immediately  put  to  death.  While  Ak 
those  who  will  answer  both  these  pur'^F 
poses  are  taken  off  for  sale.  The  sum 
of  eighteen  or  twenty  dollars  would 
wrest  from  the  hand  of  cruel  owners 
— from  the  merciless  applicationof  the 
slave  whip — from  the  clutches  of 
some  fiendish  Spaniard — from  suffo- 
cation and  death  on  the  Atlantic,  or 
from  slavery  for  life,  in  some  foreign 
country — one  little  girl,  whom  edu- 
cation, a  knowledge  of  civilized  house- 
wifery, and  Christianity,  would  exalt 
into  a  great  blessing  to  herself  and 
the  cause  of  Christ.  As  often  as 
you,  in  the  expenditure,  multiply 
the  amount  paid  for  one,  you  multi- 
ply the  instrumentality,  and,  in  all 
probability,  proportionally  augment 
both  the  aggressive  and  conservative 
power  of  the  Christian  church.  Let 
it  not  be  asserted  in  this  case  either, 
that  when  they  are  made  to  under- 
stand the  objects  of  the  missionary, 
there  would  be  any  reluctance  on  their 
part  to  come  under  his  kind  guardian- 
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ship;  no,  judging  from  other  cases 
within  our  recollection,  they  would 
regard  him  and  cleave  to  him  as  to 
an  only  friend.  As  an  example,  we 
have  a  little  boy  in  our  own  family, 
who  with  three  others  of  about  the 
same  age,  (say  eight  years  old,)  was 
rescued  from  the  hand  of  slavers, 
brought  to  the  colony,  and  taken 
under  the  care  of  the  authorities,  to 
be  properly  apprenticed  till  twenty- 
one  years  of  age — not  as  a  slave — for 
in  this  colony  we  have  none.  After 
living  several  weeks  in  our  family, 
before  taking  his  indentures  from  the 
clerk's  office,  we  were  anxious  to 
know  whether  he  preferred  a  home 
with  us  to  one  in  the  country,  where- 
ever  he  might  find  it,  the  place  from 
which  they  came  in  the  country  not 
being  definitely  known.  Nothing 
could  induc€i,hira  to  tell  another  boy 
who  made  the  inquiries,  that  he  pre- 
ferred to  go  into  the  country  again. 
This  feeling  is  general  under  good 
fMreatment,  and  where  it  is  not  good, 
jLnhe  authorities  may  and  ought  to  in- 
terfere for  their  rescue. 

We  say  then  that  taking  into  view 
the  condition,  government  and  ob- 
jects of  the  domestic  relations  of  the 
tribes — the  probability  that  there  will 
be  or  can  be  little  improvement  until 
the  condition  of  females  in  society  is 
improved,  and  the  great  blessing  it 
would  be  to  them  and  their  people  to 
be  intellectually  and  morally  elevat- 
ed,   that   no  objection,  either  from 


reason  or  divine  revelation,  against 
taking  them  in  the  manner  above 
named,  (that  is,  by  paying  the 
"  rfotcry,"  with  their  and  their  pa- 
rents' consent,)  can  be  preferred  : — 
but,  that  thus  taking  them  into  our 
mission  schools,  there  to  be  retained, 
educated  and  Christianized — not  for 
any  private  purpose  or  interest  what- 
ever, but  to  qualify  them  for  being 
examples  and  teachers  to  their  own 
people,  to  reform  society,  and  lo 
give  permanency  and  power  to  the 
institutions  of  Christianity,  is  con- 
sistent with  both.  We  further  affirm, 
that  the  redemption  of  captive  slaves, 
should  we  ever  find  it  necessary  at 
any  time  in  securing  the  objects  of 
Christianity,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
continuing  them  in  slavery,  but  set- 
ting them  immediately  at  liberty, 
making  them  happy,  and  making 
them  useful,  not  to  those  redeeming 
them,  but  to  their  people  and  the 
church  of  Christ ;  is  a  principle  of 
procedure,  against  which  does  not 
lie  one  doctrine  of  Holy  Writ  or 
tendency  in  the  Divine  administration. 

Those  who  can  feel  that  of  the 
above,  either  the  one  or  the  other, 
symbolizes  slavery,  must  be  in- 
fluenced by  a  most  sublimated  philan- 
thropy. They  have  obviously  shot 
by  the  regions  of  scriptural  benevo- 
lence into  the  other  of  Ultraism, 
where  we  have  not  the  slightest  in- 
clination to  follow  them. 

More  anon. — Africa's  Luminary. 


€l)r    Jnttrior    of    Africa. 


This  is  yet  almost  a  terra  incog- 
nita. We  know  Europe  pretty 
thoroughly.  Asia  has  been  tra- 
versed in  all  its  length  by  civilized 
travellers.  With  the  geography  of 
America  we  may  call  ourselves  fa- 
miliar. But  how  little  do  we  know 
of  the  vast  continent  which  lies  al- 
most wholly  within  the  tropics,  and 


of  which  the  greater  part  seems  shut 
up  as  eflectHally  against  the  advance 
of  civilization  as  if  it  were  upon  an- 
other planet!  Indeed  the  "moun- 
tains of  the  moon"  would  be  subject 
to  more  accurate  observation  were 
they  situated  upon  the  satellite  from 
which  they  derive  their  name.  The 
efforts    of  civilized  travellers  have 
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been  for  centuries  directed  to  the 
recesses  of  this  continent,  yet  four- 
fifths  of  it  is  blank  upon  our  maps. 
Its  whole  centre  is  one  broad  unex- 
plored region,  and  the  information 
obtained  by  recent  travellers  is  one 
of  the  most  aggravating  kind,  show- 
ing us  mines  of  wealth  which  it  is 
impossible  to  work.  Before  giving 
the  results  of  these  discoveries,  let 
us  look  upon  Africa  as  the  world  has 
known  it  and  as  it  may  be  familiar 
to  most  of  our  readers. — Egypt, 
an  old  and  worn  out  country,  in  its 
antiquities  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing places  on  the  continent,  occupies 
a  small  portion  of  its  northwestern 
border.  The  river  Nile  has  been 
explored  to  its  sources  by  Bruce  and 
other  travellers,  who  have  given  us 
some  curious  facts.  The  Barbary 
states  occupy  the  northern  portion 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean. 
South  of  this,  and  stretching  from 
the  Nile  to  the  Atlantic,  is  the  great 
desert  of  Zahara.  Along  the  whole 
western  coast  are  small  establish- 
ments or  factories  for  trade  in  slaves, 
gold-dust,  ivory,  palm  oil,  and  other 
vegetable  productions.  This  trade 
has  been  nearly  monopolized  by  the 
English  until  lately,  but  now  Ameri- 
can enterprise  has  taken  a  large  por- 
tion of  it  out  of  their  hands.  On 
this  coast  are  the  settlements  of 
Sierra  Leone  and  Liberia,  established 
as  colonies  for  emancipated  slaves ; 
but  both,  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
are  in  a  wretched  condition.  The 
English  possessions  are  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  On  the  eastern 
shore  there  are  a  number  of  indepen- 
dent sovereignties,  which  carry  on  a 
limited  trade.  The  Irnaum  of  Mus- 
cat is  a  prince  of  considerable  liber- 
ality and  enterprise.  Quite  recently, 
the  English  have  made  a  settlement 
at  Aden,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Red 
Sea.  Having  once  obtained  a  foot- 
hold, they,  English  like,  began  to 
push  about  them,  and  one  of  their 
first  discoveries   was  a  river  where 


none  was  marked  upon  any  chart, 
and  up  this  they  steamed  three  hun- 
dred  miles  without  finding  the  least 
obstruction.  Having  now  passed 
round  this  continent  let  us  look  into 
the  interior.  For  half  a  century  the 
English  government  have  been  ex- 
pending lives  and  treasure  in  partial 
exploration.  They  have  found  that 
this  whole  tract  of  country  is  one  of 
amazing  fertility  and  beauty,  abound- 
ing in  gold,  and  all  sorts  of  tropical 
vegetation.  There  are  hundreds  of 
woods,  invaluable  for  dying  and 
architectural  purposes,  not  found  in 
other  portions  of  the  world.  Through 
it  for  thousands  of  miles  sweeps  a 
liver,  from  three  to  six  miles  broad, 
with  clear  water,  and  of  unsurpassed 
depth,  flowing  on  at  the  rate  of  two 
or  three  miles  an  hour,  without  rock, 
shoal  or  snag,  to  interrupt  its  navi- 
gation. Other  rivers  pour  into  this, 
tributary  waters  of  such  volume  as 
must  have  required  hundreds  of 
miles  to  be  collected,  yet  they  seem^^ 
scarcely  to  enlarge  it.  This  rivei^P 
pours  its  water  into  the  Atlantic, 
through  the  most  magnificent  delta 
intlie  world,  consisting  perhaps  of  a 
hundred  mouths,  extending  probably 
five  hundred  miles  along  the  coast, 
and  mostly  broad,  deep,  and  naviga- 
ble for  steamboats.  Upon  this  river 
are  scattered  cites,  some  of  which 
are  estimated  to  contain  a  million  of 
inhabitants,  and  the  whole  country 
teems  with  a  dense  population.  Far 
in  the  interior,  in  the  very  heart  of 
this  continent,  is  a  nation  in  an  ad- 
vanced state  of  civilization.  The 
grandeur  and  beauty  of  portions  of 
the  country  through  which  the  Niger 
makes  its  sweeping  circuit,  are  in- 
discribable.  In  many  places  its 
banks  rise  boldly  a  thousand  feet, 
thickly  covered  with  the  richest  vege- 
tation of  tropical  climes. — But  all 
this  vast  and  sublime  country,  this 
scene  of  rich  fertility  and  romantic 
beauty,  is  apparently  shut  out  for- 
ever from  the  rest  of  the  world.     It 
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is  the  negro's  sole  possession.  He 
need  not  fear  the  incursions  of  the 
white  man  there :  for  over  this 
whole  lovely  country  broods  one 
dread  malaria,  and  to  the  white  man 
it  is  the  "  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death.''  In  expedition  after  expedi- 
tion, sent  out  from  the  English  ports 
on  the  island  of  Ascension,  not  one 
white  man  in  ten  has  returned  alive  ; 
all  have  fallen  victims  to  this  seem- 
ingly beautiful,  but  awful  climate.  It 
seems  impossible  for  any  Englishman 
to  breathe  that  air.    So  dreadful  is  it. 


so  small  the  chance  of  life,  that 
criminals  in  England  have  been  of- 
fered pardon,  on  condition  of  volun- 
teering in  this  service,  more  terrible 
than  that  of  gathering  the  poison 
from  the  fabled  Upas.  This  coun- 
try, tempting  as  it  is,  can  only 
be  penetrated  at  the  risk  of  life  ;  and 
it  is  melancholy  to  think,  that 
those  who  have  given  us  even  the 
meagre  information  that  we  have, 
did  so  at  the  sacrifice  of  their 
lives. — SimmondPs  Colonial  Gar 
zette. 


Vice  tip  t  a   of  tt)c    vlmcrtcon    <!Lolont)ation    5-ociftt), 
From  the  23d  September,  to  the  22d  November,  1845. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

By  Dea.  S.  Tracy  : 

Peterboro' — Rev.  Abiel  Abbot, 
§3  50,  R.  Washburn,  $3  50. . . 

New  Ipswich — E.  Brown,  $1  50, 
George    Barret,    $1,    Mrs.   D. 

Everet,  $2,  H.  Isaacs,  $1 

r^rJTollis — Erfward  Emerson 

\^Uashua — T.  W.  Gilliss  and  Hon. 

^^^  E.  Parker,  2d  instalment  on  life 

membership,    each    $5,    Ziba 

Gray,  §2,  J.  Crombie,  $1  50. . 

jlmherst—B.  B.  David,  $3  50,  A. 
Wallace,  Esq.,  ^1 

Mount  Jlubum — Dea.  J.  A.  Star- 
rett,  S2,  N.  Bruce,  $1  50 

Francestown — Daniel  Fuller,  jr., 
M.  W.  Eaton,  Thomas  B.  Brad- 
ford, each  $2,  J.  Follensbie,  D. 
T.  Eaton,  W.  Parker,  Rev.  J. 
McGee,  each  $1,  \Vm.  Bixley, 
to  complete  life-membership, 
$.10,  Miss  Mary  Starret,  50  cts., 
Hon.  T.  Brown,  $2  50,  cash, 
7  els 

Bedford— Bez.  S.    McQueston... 

Gilmantown — Dea.  A.  Mack,  S^l, 
Rev.  Charles  Tenney,  $3,  Mrs. 
S.  T.  Hale,  $2,  H.  W.  Peaslee, 
50  cts.,  Mrs.  Moody,.  $1 

Bristol — Cash 

Mereddilh  Bridge— 3.  T.  Coffin, 
$1,  cash,  11  cts 


VERMONT. 

East  Rutland— Hon.  S.Foote,??!, 
J.  E.Cheney,  50  cts.,  Jas.Ayres, 
50  cts.,  Mrs.  Cheney,  25  cts. 

West  Rutland — Dea.  Boardman, 
$1,  C.G.  Boardman,  50  cts.... 


7  00 


5  50 
1  00 


13  50 


4  50 


3  50 


23  06 

1  50 

7  50 

12 

1  11 

6S  30 


2  25 


1  50 


Dorset — Wm.  Williams,  50  cts., 
cash,  12  cts 

Manchester — Cyrus  Munson,  $1, 
cash,  50  cts.,  J.  Burton,  $3  50. 

Benninston — C.  Ellingwood,  $1, 
Dr.N.  Fisk,  $1 

Brattleboro' — John  Loreman,  1 
cent,  E.  Seymour,  .$3 

Casileion — Dr.  J.  Perkins,  ^2, 
Rev.  J.  Steel,  Dea.  Higby, 
Eben  Langdon,  J.  Adams,  Col. 
Branch,  C.  Griswold  and  Dea. 
Dennison,  each  $1,  O.  Root, 
Beuj.  F.  Adams,  S.  Sherman, 
F.  Parker,  C.  Spencer,  E.  J. 
Hallock,  Hon.  A.  Warner,  F. 
Griswold,  A.  Moulton,  Har- 
rj'  Griswold  and  Thos.  Griswold, 
each  50  cts.,  W.  Humphrey 
and  Peter  Sylves,  each  25  cts., 
Thompson  Griswold,  10  cts., 
Cullen  Griswold,  S  cts 

Piiisford—T.  F.  Bryan,  $1,  Hon. 
T.  Hammond,  $2  50 

Royallon — Dr.  J.  A.  Denison,  jr., 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Denison,  $1  each, 
D.  Williams,  Dea.  Kinney,  C. 
Skinner,  E.  Rix,  Esq.,  R.  K. 
Dewey,  Harry  Bingham,  50  cts. 
each 
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5  00 


2  00 


3  01 


15  18 


3  50 


6  00 


33  06 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Neivburyport — Ladies'  Col.  Socie- 
ty,per  Mrs.  Harriet  Sanborn,Tr.       50  00 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

State  Colonization  Society 500  00 

VIRGINIA. 
Lexington — Collection  in  Presby- 
terian Church — balance  of  con- 
tribution to  constitute    Major 
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Receipts. 


[November,  1846.^ 


Jdo.  Alexander  a  life-member  of 
the  A.  C.  S.  per.  J.  W.  Paine, 

Treasurer 18  00 

DIST.  OF  COLUMBIA. 

jllexandria — Collection  in  first 
Presbyterian  Church,  $39  05, 
Collection  in  St.  Paul's  Episco- 
pal Church,  $9  18,  per  William 
Gregory  &  Co 48  23 

Washtnglon — Thomas  Blagden, 
Esq.,  §20,  From  sale  of  second- 
hand Phaeton,  S50 70  00 

TENNESSEE. 

Farmington—'Uh  July  collection, 

by  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Hall 3  00 

KENTUCKY, 

By  Rev.  A.  M.  Cowan — on  ac- 
count of  collections  in  Ky.,  (par- 
ticulars in  next  No.) 1,067  02 


Total  Contributions $1,862  61 

FOR  REPOSITORY. 

New  Hampshire. — By  Dea.  S. 
Tncy—Rmdge—S.  L.  Wilder, 
to  March,  '46,  $1  50.  Peterbo- 
r(f — H.  F.  Cogswell,  Rev.  A. 
Abbot,  Rev.C.  Cutler,  and  Gov. 
Steel,  each$l  50,  Mark  Wilder, 
to  date,  $1,  Reuben  Washburn, 
to  Sept.,  1846,  $150.  Newlps- 
wich — Mrs.  Wm.Ainsworth,  for 
'44  &.  45,  $3,  E.  Brown,  for  '45, 
$1  50.  HoUii—CbA's  Whiting, 
for  '45,  $1  50.  Nashua— T.  W. 
Gilliss,  Stephen  Kendrick,  Dr. 
M.  Eldridge,  John  Crombie, 
each  $1  50,  Ziba  Gray,  to  date, 
$1  12.  Amherst— Bt.M..  Spaul- 
ding  and  B.  B.  David,  for  '45, 
each  $1  50.  Francestovm —Mrs. 
Ann  Fuller,  to  July,  '46,  $2,  M. 
W.  Eaton,  Hon.  E.  Brown, 
each  $1  50,  for  '45.  Leering — 
Russell  Tubbs,  Esq.,  to  July, 
'46,  $1  50.  Hillsboro' Bridge— 
Rev.  J.  Cummings,  to  Sept., 
'46,  $1 50.  Merimack — Robert 
McGaw,  to  Oct.,  '46,  $3.  Bed- 
fordr—'DeA.  S.  McQueston,  to 
May,  '46,  $1  50.  Goffstovm— 
Rev.  J.  Willey,  for  '45,  $1  50. 
West  Boscowan — Rev.  Edward 
Buxton,  to  Jan.,  '46,  $2.  Frank- 
lin—C.  Garland,  to  Sept.,  '46, 
$1  50.  GUmantown — Morrill 
Shepherd,  to  Sept.,  '46,  $1  50. 
Concord — N.  H.  Asylum  for  the 
Insane,  to  Sept.,  '46,  $1  50. 
BrUlol—3.  C.  Baitlett,  to  Sept.,  \\ 

'46,$l  50 48  12' 

Vermont.— TTest  iJutZand— Rev. 
A.  Walker,  and  Pratt  &  Morgan, 
each  $1  60.  Manchester — J. 
Burton,  to  Oct.,  '46,  $1  50. 
Bennington— Wm.  Haswell,  to 


Oct.,  '46,  $1  50,  Rev.  J.  J.  Ab- 
bott, to  Jan.,  '47,  $1  50.     Ca$- 

tUton—W.  B.  Colburn,  Dea.  E.  '*' 

Merrill,    H.     Griswold,    Silas  •" 

Hawkins,  each  $1  50.  Pitts- 
ford — Hon.  T.    Hammond,  to 

Oct.,   '46,  gl  50.      Brandon— 

Davenport  &  Warren,  to  July, 

'46,    $1  50.       Roijalton—Tiea.. 

Bates,  to   June,    '46,    $1   50. 

Westminster     West — Mrs.    A. 

Hallot,  to  June,  '46,  $1  50 19  50 

Virginia. — Clarksburg — M.  El- 

fecher 5  00 

Kentuckv. —  Covington — W.  Er- 
nst,  to  June,  '45,  $2  25,  P.  S. 

Bush,    to    Sept.,   '45,    SI  50. 

Burlington— i .  M.  Preston,  to 

Jan.,   '46,  §7.      May's  Lick— 

W.  Hodge,  to  Sept.,  '44,  $9  12. 

Bloomfield—Di.  J.  Bemiss,  in 

full,$3 22  87 

Ohio.— By  C.  W.  James— Oar- 

fordr—J).   Christy,  on  account, 

$5.   ./fniorer— J.F.Whetmore, 

on  account,  §5.     Marion— K. 

Peters,  to  1st  Jan.,  '43,  $2  50. 

Cincinnaii—B.  K.  Esta,  $5  50, 

Thos.  G.  Gaylord,  $11  50,  Au- 
gustus   Moore,    to    Jan.,    '47, 

$4  50,  0.  Fifield,  to  Jan.,  '46, 

$2,  H.  Rockey,  to  April,  '46, 

$6,  J.  W.  Shepherd,  to  Jan.,  ^^ 

'46,  $6,  G.  H.  Hill,  to  Sept..  H 

'46,  $6,  S.  P.  Bishop,  to  Jan.,  ^ 

'46,  $2.     Daytmr—E.  Edmin- 

son,  to  July,  '45,  $3.    Xenia— 

W.  Roberts,  on  account,  $2. 

Columbus — J.  Ridgway,  to  Jan., 

'46,  $2,  J.  W.  Espee,  to  Jan., 

'46,  $3  50,  R.  Neil,  to  Jan.,  '46, 

§2.     Wooster—L.  Cox,  $2  50. 

Hudson — C.  Pitkin,  on  account, 

$5.      Ohio   City—R.  Lord,  to 

Jan.,  '46,   $6.    Nelson— 3.  G. 

Stevens,    to    Jan.,      '46,    $6. 

Painsrille—J.    A.    Tracy,    to 

Aug.,  '45,  $7  16.      Medinor— 

D.    King,    to    Jan.,    '46,    $4. 

j3shland—L.  Andrews,  to  Jan., 

'46,    $5  50.        Union— D.    H. 

Bishop,  $3 107  66 

Illinois.— By  Rev.J.B.  Crist— 

Mount  Pulaski— S&hez  Capps. .  4  00 
Missouri.— By  C.  W.  James— Sf. 

Louis — J.   Spaulding,  to  Jan., 

'46,  $6,  A.  Gamble,  in  full,  $5, 

Dr.  F.  Knox,  to  Jan.,  '46,  S5,  A. 

L.MiUs.in  full,  $10,Jos.  Powell, 

to  Jan.,  '46,   $12,  Dr.  H.  L. 

Hoffman,  for  '43  and  '44,  $4. . .       42  00 

Total  Repository 249  15 

Total  Contributions 1,862  61 

Aggregate  Amount $2.111  76 
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jDr.   j^obgkin's    £  titer  s    on    tljc    2niicptnicnct  of  (xbtz'xa. 


9,  Lower  Brook  Street, 

London,  18—9—1845. 
To  the  Secretary  of  the  Am.  Col.  Society  : 

Respected  Friend: — As  one  of 
the  earliest  friends  of  the  American 
Colonization  Society  in  this  country 
-as  an  admirer  of  the  activity  and 
enevolence  of  its  founder? — as  a 
contributor  to  its  funds,  and  as  its 
advocate  and  apologist  in  this  coun- 
iry,  where,  through  mistaken  opin- 
ions instilled  by  its  adversaries  on  I 
your  side  of  the  Atlantic,  it  has  by 
some  been  ungenerously  and  unfair- 
ly opposed,  I  trust  1  may  be  allow- 
ed to  offer  a  few  observations  respect- 
ing a  recent  occurrence  which  has 
caused  me  considerable  pain — I  mean 
the  affair  of  the  seizure  of  the  colo- 
nial schooner,  Jo/in  Seys.  This  un- 
toward circumstance  must  not  be 
contemplated  as  an  isolated  fact,  but 
must  be  considered  in  connexion 
with  occurrences  antecedent  and 
subsequent  to  it. 

It  cannot  fail  to  be  a  cause  of  great 
reffret  when  serious  misunderstand- 
ings  and  evils  have  long  been  threat- 
ening, that  the  equally  obvious  means 
of  preventing  them  have  been  ne- 
glected. Yet  such,  J  am  soiry  to 
say,  has  been  most  remnrkably  the 
23 


case  in  regard  to  the  unhappy  affair 
to  which  1  am  now  alluding.  I  have 
myself  observed  with  much  anxiety 
the  singular  and  anomalous  position 
in  which  the  youthful  Republic  of 
Liberia  has  been  allowed  to  remain ; 
and  although  it  seemed  scarcely  pos- 
sible that  the  peculiarity  of  its  posi- 
tion and  the  danger  to  which  it  was 
exposed,  could  have  escaped  the  per- 
ception and  attention  of  many  much 
more  intimately  connected  with  the 
affairs  of  Liberia  than  myself,  I  could 
not  refrain  from  again  and  again 
pointing  it  out,  and  not  merely  sug- 
gesting the  mode  in  which  the  dan- 
ger might  be  removed,  but  offering 
my  humble.yet — as  I  believe  it  might 
have  been — my  effectual  assistance 
in  carrying  it  out.  Having  corres- 
pondence not  only  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Colonization  Society  in 
America  but  also  in  Liberia,  I  have 
written  to  both,  to  urge  the  import- 
ance of  taking  early  steps  to  obtain 
from  the  British  Government  the  re- 
cognition of  Liberia  as  a  Slate.  I 
offered  a  home  to  the  Liberian  dele- 
gate to  this  country,  and  undertook 
to  introduce  him  to  parties  likely  tc 
promote  the  object  of  his  mi-ssion. 
1  nm  not  aware  that  anv  notice  has 
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been  taken  of  my  suggestion,  or  that 
any  measures,  emanating  from  them- 
selves, have  been  coniemplated  eith- 
er in  the  Liberian  government,  or  at 
the  Managers'  Board.     When  some 
unpleasant  circumstances  took  place 
in  conjsequence  of  the  anomalous  po- 
sition of  the  Republic,  though  far  less 
serious   than   the   event  which  has 
just  happened,  I  did  not  hesitate  to 
communicate  with  your  late  excel- 
lent minister,  Ed.  Everett,   respect- 
ing them.     The  fact  that  he  did  not 
feel   himself  at  liberty  to  take  any 
official    notice  of  them,  but  could 
merely  make  them  the  subject  of  a 
passing   private   conversation,  only 
confirms    the   opinion  which  I  had 
formed,  and  the  importance  of  the 
step  which  I  had  suggested.     I  am 
now  most  solicitous  that  the  citizens 
of  Liberia,  with  their  allies  in  Africa 
and  my  fellow  members  of  the  Colo- 
nization Society,  and  their  friends  in 
America,  should  take  an  expanded 
and  comprehensive  view  of  the  par- 
ticular position  of  Liberia,  and  of  the 
tendencies  and  consequences  of  the 
omission  which  I  deplore,  rather  than 
by  a  limited  view  and  the  exposition 
of  isolated  facts,  excite  and  exaspe- 
rate those  feelings  of  animosity  which, 
whilst  they  are  painful  in  themselves, 
may  lead  to  very  serious  results  in 
their  immediate  and  distants  effects. 
I  feel  so  fully  persuaded  of  the  good 
sense  of  the  Governor  of  Liberia  as 
well  as  of  the  members  of  the  Colo- 
nization Society,  and  so  convinced 
of  the  keen  perception  of  what  is  due 
to   national   privilege  which   exists 
amongst   your   citizens   in  general, 
that  1  cannot  doubt  the  conclusion  to 
which  a  sufficiently  extended  view 
of  the  subject  must  lead  both  in  Afri- 
ca and  in  America,  viz:  that  entire 
neglect  on  the  part  of  the  Liberians 
to  take  any  step  to  obtain  the  recog- 
nition of  their  existence  on  the  part 
of  a  nation,  which,   like   England, 
has   possessions  in  the  vicinity,  as 


well   as  numerous  vessels   on   the 
coast,  has  brought  upon  themselves 
the   untoward    circumstance   which 
has  been  complained  of.     In  the  five 
and  twenty  years  in  which   I  have 
been  interested  in  Liberia,  1  have  not 
known  a  single  instance  of  a  Libe- 
rian visiting  this  country,  with   the 
exception  of  H.  Teague,  who  some 
years   since    spent  a   few   days   at 
Liverpool,  where  he  was  ill  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  time.     I  have  my- 
self received  very  interesting  com- 
munications from  the  late  excellent 
Governor  Buchanan,  and  others  from 
Judge  Benedict;  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  some  other  correspon- 
dence has  taken  place  between  Li- 
berians  and  British  subjects.    The 
evidence  of  mutual  friendship  and 
regard  have  been  furnished  both  by 
Liberian  citizens   and  British  naval 
officers.     In  the  infancy  of  the  set- 
tlement, some  of  the  latter  jeoparded 
and  sacrificed  their  lives  in  defend- 
ing the  colony  against  the  then  su-^ 
perior  strength  of  its  savage  neigh^B 
bors.    Many  years  have,   notwith^^ 
standing,    been    allowed   to    elapse 
without  the  colony  taking  a  single 
official  step  to  make  even  its  exist- 
ence  known  to  the  heads   of  the 
British  Government,  although  it  must 
have  been  notorious  in  Liberia,  that 
the  regulations  and  restrictions  which 
she  was  establishing  as  a  nation,  in- 
terfered with  the  practice  of  British 
traders,  as  it  had  been  in  existence 
from  time  immemorial.  The  circum- 
stances  in   which  such   a   state   of 
things  places  a  British  officer,  who 
may  be  cruising  on  the  coast  of  Af- 
rica, are  very  peculiar.     If  the  cap- 
tain of  a  British   merchant  vessel,  a 
recognized  British  subject,  complain 
of  the  annoyance  and  loss  to  which 
he   has   been  subjected,  the  officer 
must  expose  himself  to  the  censure 
of  his  countrymen  and  his  superiors, 
if  he  fail  to  afford  that  protection  to 
the  British  flag  which  it  is  his  offi- 
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cial  duty  lo  render,  provided  that  he 
cannot  sliow    ilial   ilie    complaining 
parties  were  themselves  in  the  wrong. 
This  he  has  hitherto  been  unable  to 
do,  as  the  necessary  consequence  of 
the   ladies    of  the   Liberians  them- 
selves, for  here   the    maxim    of  the 
lawyers  is  peculiarly  applicable: — 
Be  non  appareutibun  et  de  non  cx- 
islenlibus   eadem  est    Jex.     But   iti 
seems    that,     notwithstanding     this  I 
omission  on  the  part  of  Liberia,  in- , 
direct  and  nnofficial  information  re-i 
specting  it  has  reached  the  British  ; 
Government, by  which  itssympatiiies 
and    interest   liave  been  excited  to- 1 
■wards    the   colony.     This    may   in  j 
part   have   been   the   result   of  Ed.  j 
Everett's  private  communication.  But 
independently  of  this,   1  know  that 
Liberia  has  had  influential  friends  in 
this  country,  and  I  cannot  but  regard 
the  official  communication  of  Capt. 
Jones  as  an  evidence  of  the  efficiency 
of  tiiat  influence,  and  whatever  may 
be  the  interpretation  put  upon  it.  I 

ould  unhesitatingly  appeal  to  any 
impartial  reader,  whether  it  is  not 
dictated  in  the  spirit  of  forbearance 
and  kindness  as  well  as  of  justice, 
uhilst  I  cannot  refrain  from  sr.ying 
that — even  to  myself,  a  friend  of 
peace,  and  the  strenuous  advocate  as 
well  as  an  admirer  of  Liberia — there 
is  sometliing  peculiarly  offensive  in 
the  language  in  which  the  Libe^-iMns 
have  thought  fit  to  indulge,  Instead 
of  profiting  by  the  gentle  hint  to  cor- 
rect their  long-standing  omission. 

Had  I  yielded  to  impulse,  1  should 
have  written  a  request,  that  my  name 
might  be  erased  from  your  list  of 
members,  that  I  might  not  be  recog- 
nized as  the  associate  of  those  who 
foment  feelings  of  hostility  to  my 
country;  but  [  preferred  an  opposite 
course,  and  in  the  hope  that  time  and 
reflection  would  enable  not  the  Libe- 
rians only,  but  also  some  of  their 
friends  in  America,  to  perceive  their 
nistake,  I  have  taken  steps  to  bring 


the  subject  under  the  favorable  at- 
tention of  the  Foreign  Office,  where 
I  have  no  doubt  that  all  reasonable 
consideration  will  be  given  to  it. 

I  am,  thy  respectful  friend  and  fel- 
low member  of  the  Colonization  So- 
ciety, 

THOMAS  HODGKLN". 
To  Wm.  McLaix, 

Hec.  of  the  £m.  Col.  Soc'y. 

TTashinglon,  U.  S. 


9,  LoAVER  Brook  Street, 

London,  29—9—1845. 

Esteemed  Frie.sd: — In  my  letter 
of  the  16ih  instant,  which  1  lost  the 
opportunity  of  sending  by  the  last 
packet,  I  confined  myself  to  one  sub- 
ject, my  object  being  to  prevent  the 
(growing  feeling  of  hostility  towards 
England,  which  is  springing  up  in 
liiberia,  in  consequence  of  a  palpa- 
ble omission  on  her  part.  When 
that  omission  is  supplied,  she  will 
doubtless  have  the  full  and  undisturb- 
ed right  to  impose  customs,  and 
oiher  dues,  at  her  own  discretion. 
I  wrote  my  former  letter  in  the  uni- 
ted character  of  an  Englishman,  and 
of  a  warm  and  sincere  friend  of  Li- 
beria. What  I  am  now  about  to  of- 
fer, is  dictated  solely  in  the  latter 
character,  though  1  think  it  is  sus- 
tained by  cosmopolite  principles. 

TlioTigh  I  have  urged  llie  mea- 
sure which  may  enable  the  Republic 
to  raise  a  revenue  from  vessels  visit- 
ing her  ports,  I  feel  that  she  will 
stand  in  the  way  of  her  own  interest 
by  doing  so.  In  common  with  my 
friends  of  the  Colonization  Society, 
I  have  looked  forward  lo  the  great 
and  prosperous  extension  of  the  Re- 
public. This  will  probably  be  effect- 
ed more  by  the  annexation  of  native 
tribes,  than  by  the  influx  of  Ameri- 
can emigrants,  even  should  the  re- 
souices  of  the  Colonization  Society 
be  more  in  proportion  to  its  merits 
than  they  zre  at  present.     Principle 
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and  experience  unite  to  teach  the 
lesson  that,  the  annexation  of  the 
native  tribes,  their  allegiance  to  the 
Government,  and  their  obedience  to 
its  laws,  will  be  impeded  by  any 
restrictions  which  interfere  with  their 
past  freedom  of  trade.  The  example 
of  New  Zealand,  in  which  the  suc- 
cess of  British  colonization  in  a  fine 
field  has  been  greatly  marred,  is  one 
of  the  strongest  illustrations  which 
can  be  adduced  in  support  of  the 
view  which  I  am  taking.  Captain 
Fitzroy  found  it  necessary  to  repeal 
the  customs  in  order  to  pacify  the 
natives ;  and  a  colonist  informs  me 
that  the  extension  of  mutually  profit- 
able business  was  prompt  and  high- 
ly gratifying.  Other  mistakes  have 
cnmplii-ated  that  affair,  but  the  prin- 
ciple for  which  I  plead  was  fully 
borne  out.  The  extension  of  Libe- 
rian  rule  along  the  coast,  will  be  one 
of  the  most  effectual  means  of  sup- 
pressing the  slave  trade,  and  the  sup- 
pression of  wealthy  slave  factories 
will  produce  a  temporary  check  to 
general  trade  on  the  neighboring 
parts  of  the  coast  where  lawful  traders 
had  facilities  for  selling  their  goods 
in  exchange  for  the  dollars  paid  by 
the  slavers.  Consequently,  whilst 
it  is  a  matter  of  justice  and  policy  to 
let  the  natives  who  are  abandoning 
the  slave  trade,  carry  on  any  legiti- 
mate commerce  which  they  can  sub- 
stitute for  it,  the  more  important  ports 
of  the  Republic  will  reap  the  benefit 
of  throwing  off  the  same  restrictions 
from  themselves,  seeing  that  the 
foreign  trader  would  prefer  running 
into  them  and  finding  every  accommo- 
dation in  conjunction  with  free  trade, 
to  the  uncertain  chances  of  leaving 
goods  deposited  with  native  traders 
whose  facilities  are  temporarily  di- 
minished. Liberia  will  thus  become, 
what  it  ought  to  be,  the  mart  of  Af- 
rican productions  in  exchange  for  the 
manufactured  goods  of  the  civilized 
world  ;    and  although  the  Republic 


has  not  the  advantage  of  a  mighty 
stream,  navigable  from  the  interior 
of  the  continent,  yet  whilst  such, 
streams  are  nearly  closed  by  their 
pestilential  deltas,  like  the  Niger,  or 
by  foreign  regulation,  like  the  Sene- 
gal and  the  Gaboon,  which  are  held 
by  the  French,  the  new  roads  of  the 
Republic  need  scarcely  fear  their 
competition,  as  they  must  become 
the  favorite  channels  for  land  car- 
riage. An  almost  unlimited  influx 
of  goods  and  capital  may  take  place, 
and  the  prosperous  trade  of  a  free 
port,  and  the  increasing  wealth  of  the 
adjoining  territory,  would  abundant- 
ly compensate  for  the  sacrifice  of  the 
customs.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
prosperity  must  advance  but  slowly, 
or  be  wholly  obstructed,  if  the  mea- 
sures taken  by  the  colony  are  such  as 
to  throw  her  ports  out  of  favor  with 
the  trading  vessels,  the  captains  of 
which  will  unscrupulously  encourage 
a  contraband  traffic,  even  when  the 
Republic  is  recognized,  and  her  right^^ 
to  exact  duties  fully  acknowledged.  ^P 
I  am,  thy  respectful  friend, 

THOMAS  HODGKIN. 
P.  S.  I  should  like  these  letters  to 
appear  in  the  Repository,  for  the  sake^ 
of  the  colony  as  well  as  in  justice  to 
England,  which  has  not  been  fairly 
dealt  with. 


London,  Oct.  3,  1845. 

Dear  Sir: — Our  excellent  and 
benevolent  friend.  Dr.  Hodgkin,  has 
read  to  me  the  enclosed  letter  to  you. 
I  fully  concur  with  him  in  the  im- 
portance of  having  Liberia  acknow- 
ledged as  an  independent  nation  by 
the  respectable  nations  of  the  world 
— the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
France,  &c.  Liberia  is  now  in  the 
anomalous  situation  of  being  neither 
a  recognized  colony  of  the  American 
Government,  neither  is  it  a  free  and 
independent  and  recognized  State. 
It  is  only  the  colony  of  a  society  of 
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benevolent  individuals  in  the  United 
States,  and  until  it  be  recognized  as 
an  independent  nation  or  as  an  Ame- 
rican Colony,  the  difficulties  and  col- 
lisions with  British,  French,  and 
other  naval  commanders  may  be  ex- 
pected, however  much  to  be  lament- 
ed and  deplored.  J  hope  most  sin- 
cerely that  Liberia  will  be  declared 
a  free  and  independent  State,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  we  can  procure 
its  acknowledgment  by  the  govern- 
ments of  France  and  England,  pro- 
vided our  American  Government  set 
the  example.  1  have  already  spoken 
on  this  subject  to  the  Duke  de  Broglie, 
last  March  when  in  Paris,  and  he 
appeared  very  favorably  disposed, 
and  has  a  warm  and  friendly  feeling 
in  favor  of  this  germ  of  what,  I  trust, 
will  become  a  great  and  respectable 
nation.  Dr.  Hodgkin  most  liberally 
and  benevolently  offered  to  lodge  the 
envoy  of  Liberia  should  one  be  sent 
to  London,  and  he  and  I  will  do 
very  thing  in  our  power  to  promote 
is  views  in  coming  here.  He  might 
be  the  envoy  near  the  French  gov- 
ernment, as  well  as  the  envoy  to  the 
English  government,   and   thus   di- 


minish the  expense  ofsending  such  an 
indispensable  messenger  to  Europe. 
After  the  colored  man  (I  hope  none 
other  will  be  sent)  shall  have  ar- 
ranged all  that  is  necessary  to  be 
done,  he  might  return  to  his  own 
country,  and  let  the  excellent  Dr. 
Hodgkin  act  for  theLiberian  govern- 
ment. There  is  not  a  more  warm- 
iiearted  and  true  friend  of  the  African 
and  of  Liberia  than  Dr.  H.,  who  is 
benevolence  itself.  Besides,  every 
one  loves  and  reveres  him,  and  in 
consequence  he  has  great  influence, 
and  he  can  do  more  for  any  cause 
that  he  advocates  than  most  men. 
F  have  written  to  my  friend,  Mr.  E. 
Cresson,  on  this  subject,  and  I  beg 
to  refer  j^ou  to  him. 

Hoping,  whenever  I  can  serve  the 
cause  of  Liberia,  in  which  I  feel  the 
deepest  possible  interest,  that  3'ou 
will  employ  me,  I  beg  to  subscribe 
myself,  dear  sir,  though  personally 
unknown  to  you,  yours  most  truly 
and  respectfully, 

GERARD  RALSTON. 
•  To  the  Rev.  Wm.  McLain, 

Washington  City. 


jfatcflt    from    iTibcria. 


Government  House, 
Monrovia,  Aug.  2,  1845. 

Sir: — Having  written  to  you  so 
recently,  I  have  nothing  at  present 
worth  communicating.  The  afli'airs  of 
the  colony  are  progressing  in  their 
regular  order,  peace  and  quietness 
prevail  throughout  our  borders. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  quan- 
tity of  rain  that  has  fallen  within  the 
last  two  months,  the  commercial  ope- 
rations of  the  colony  have  rather  flag- 
ged— ^still  considerable  improvement 
is  going  on.  Several  respectable 
buildings  are  being  erected  and  old 


ones  undergoing  repairs.  Among 
the  former,  we  have  going  up  in  town 
a  commodious  and  permanent  market 
house,  which  we  hope  to  have  finish- 
ed soon,  as  such  a  building  is  very 
much  needed. 

The  health  of  the  colony  is  remark- 
ably good,  and  the  colonists  turning 
their  attention  more  than  ever  to  agri- 
culture. 

In  consequence  of  the  death  of  the 
ofl^cer  who  took  Mr.  Benson's  vessel 
to  Sierra  Leone,  her  trial  has  been  de- 
layed, and  will  probably  not  proceed 
for  several  weeks,  as  the  examination 
cannot  take  place  until  the  return  of 
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the  "  Lily"  to  Sierra  Leone,  (the  ves- 
sel that  captured  her.) 

We  have  had  no  visit  fiom  any  of 
Her  Majesty's  officers  since  my  last 
letter;  I  suppose  they  are  waiting  for 
instructions  from  their  government. 

I  think  we  have  never  been  longer 
without  American  news;  now  six 
months  since  we  have  had  aline  from 
you,  and  upwardsoffoiir  months  since 
the  latest  dates  of  American  papers. 

We  are  anxious  to  learn  something 
respecting  the  existing  difficulties  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain — rumor  has  it,  that  a  war  is 
inevitable  ;  this,  however,  I  cannot 
bring  my  mind  to  believe — ^but  we  are 
particularly  anxious  to  hear  from  yon, 
and  to  see  the  last  annual  report  of  the 
Board  of  Directors;  and  have  our 
minds  placed  at  rest  respecting  the 
encroachments  of  British  traders.  I 
am  sure  the  subject  must  have  claim- 
ed the  attention  of  the  Board ;  and 
hope  to  find  that  they  have  settled 
definitely  this  unpleasant  controver- 
sy. For,  sir,  until  these  colonies  are 
placed  in  a  situation,  or  their  position 
so  defined,  as  will  enable  them, accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  nations,  to  exercise 
national  rights,  and  compel  foreign- 


ers to  respect  their  rights,  we  must 
remain  the  subjects  of  continual  Brit- 
ish persecution,and  suffer  all  the  abuse  ^ 
and  annoyances  that  unprincipled 
British  traders  may  think  proper  to' 
heap  upon  us,  even  within  our  own 
territory. 

This  vessel  brings  us  sad  intelli- 
gence  respecting  the  M.  B.  C.  F.  M, 
Mission  establishment  at  the  Gaboon. 
Mr.  Wilson,  it  seems,  in  consequence 
of  repeated  annoyances,  and  some 
recent  outrage  committed  by  the  i 
French,  has  determined  to  abandon 
the  station  : — this  will  be  unfortunate. 

A  few  weeks  ago  one  of  Her  Majes- 
ty's brigs,  the  Pantaloon,  fell  in  with 
a  slaver,  to  leeward,  a  large  ship 
heavily  armed,  and  was  beaten  off 
with  a  loss  of  twenty -six  men  killed 
and  one  officer  wounded. 

Accompanying  you  will  receive 
the  accounts  from  the  store  for  the 
quarter  ending  30ih  June. 

I  am,  sir,  respectfully,  .^^ 

Yours,  &c.,  &,c..,       Vp 
J.J.ROBERTS. 
Rev.  Wm.  McLain, 

Sec.  Jim.  Col.  Soc'y, 
H'ashington  City,  D.  C. 


<Srtract9    from    tl)e    journal    of    an    Jlfriran    Crutatr. 


Anchored  at  Cape  Palmas.  This 
colony  is  independent  of  Liberia 
proper,  and  is  under  the  jurisdiction 
and  patronage  of  the  Maryland  State 
Colonization  Society.  Its  title  is 
Maryland  in  Liberia.  The  local 
government  is  composed  of  an  agent 
and  an  assistant  agent,  both  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Society  at  home 
for  two  years  ;  a  secretary,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  agents  annually  ;  and 
a  vice  agent,  two  counsellors,  a 
register,  a  sheriff,  a  treasurer,  and 
a  committee  on  new  emigrants,  to 
be  chosen  by  the  people.    Several 


minor  officers  are  appointed  by  the 
agent,  who  is  entrusted  with  great 
powers.  The  judiciary  consists  of 
the  agent,  and  a  competent  number 
of  justices  of  the  peace,  who  are  ap- 
pointed by  him,  and  two  of  whom, 
together  with  the  agent,  constitute 
the  supreme  court.  A  single  justice 
has  jurisdiction  in  small  criminal 
cases,  and  in  all  civil  cases  where 
the  claim  does  not  exceed  twenty 
dollars. 

Male  colored  people,  at  twenty 
years  of  age,  are  entitled  to  vote,  if 
they  hold  land  in  their  own  right, 
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or  pay  a  tax  of  one  dollar.  Every 
emigrant  must  sign  a  pledge  to  sup- 
port the  constitution,  and  to  refrain 
from  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  except 
in  case  of  sickness.  By  a  pro- 
vision of  the  constitution,  emigration 
la  never  to  be  prohibited. 

Our  boat  attempted  to  land  at 
some  rocks,  just  outside  of  the  port, 
in  order  to  avoid  crossing  the  bar ; 
but  as  the  tide  was  low  and  the  surf 
troublesome,  we  found  it  impracii- 
cable.  I  hate  a  bar ;  there  is  no 
fair  play  about  it.  The  long  rollers 
come  in  from  the  sea,  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  shallowness  of  the 
water,  seem  to  pile  themselves  up  so 
as  inevitably  to  overwhelm  you,  un- 
less you  have  skillful  rowers,  a  good 
helmsman,  and  a  lively  boat.  At 
one  moment,  perhaps,  your  keel 
touches  the  sand  ;  the  next,  you  are 
lifted  upon  a  wave  and  come  swiftly 
along  for  many  yards,  while  the  men 
lie  on  their  oars,  or  only  jiuU  an  oc- 
I  ^asional  stroke  to  keep  the  boat's 
^^head  right.  Now  they  give  away 
with  a  will,  to  escape  a  white-crested 
wave  that  comes  trembling  and  roar- 
ing after  them  ;  and  now  again  they 
cease  rowing,  or  back-water,  await- 
ing a  favorable  moment  to  cross. 
Should  you  get  into  a  trough  of  the 
sea,  you  stand  a  very  pretty  chance 
to  be  swamped,  and  have  your  boat 
rolled  over  and  over  upon  its  crew  ; 
while,  perchance,  a  hungry  shark  may 
help  himself  to  a  leg  or  arm. 

Pulling  across  this  ugly  barrier, 
we  landed  at  the  only  wharf  of  which 
the  colony  can  boast.  There  is  here 
a  stone  warehouse,  but  of  no  great 
size.  In  front  of  it  lay  a  large  log, 
some  thirty  feet  long,  on  which 
twelve  or  fourteen  full  grown  natives 
were  roosting,  precisely  like  turkeys 
on  a  pole.  They  are  accustomed  to  sit 
for  hours  together,  in  this  position, 
resting  upon  their  heels.  A  girl 
presented  us  with  a  note,  informing 
all  whom  it  might  concern,  that  Mrs. 


would  do  our  washing;  but  as 

the  ship's  stay  was  to  be  short,  we 
turned  our  attention  to  the  cattle,  of 
which  a  score  or  two  were  feeding  in 
the  vicinity.  They  are  small,  but 
having  been  acclimated,  are  sleek 
and  well-conditioned.  As  I  have 
before  observed,  it  is  a  well-establish- 
ed fact,  that  all  four-footed  emigrants 
are  not  less  subject  to  the  coast  fever 
than  bipeds.  Horses,  cattle,  and 
even  fowls,  whether  imported  or 
brought  from  the  interior  to  the  coast, 
speedily  sicken  and  often  die. 

I  dined  with  Mr.  Russwurm,  the 
colonial  agent,  a  man  of  distinguished 
ability  and  of  collegiate  education. 
He  gave  me  some  monkey  skins  and 
other  curiosities,  and  favored  me 
with  much  information  respecting 
the  establishment.  The  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  place  is  eighty  de- 
grees of  Fahrenheit,  which  is  some- 
thing less  than  that  of  Monrovia,  on 
account  of  its  being  more  open  to  the 
sea.  The  colony  comprises  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty  inhabitants,  all  of 
whom  dwell  within  four  miles  of 
the  cape.  Besides  the  settlement  of 
Harper,  situated  on  the  cape  itself, 
there  is  that  of  Mount  Tubman, 
(named  in  honor  of  Mr.  T.  of  Geor- 
gia,) which  lies  beyond  Mount 
Vaughan,  and  three  and  a  half  miles 
from  Cape  Palmas.  There  is  no  road 
to  the  interior  of  the  country,  except 
a  native  path.  The  agents,  with  a 
party  of  twenty,  recently  penetrated 
about  seventy  miles  into  the  Bush, 
passing  through  two  tribes,  and  com- 
ing to  a  third,  of  large  numbers  and 
strength.  The  king  of  the  latter 
tribe  has  a  large  town,  where  many 
manufactures  are  carried  on,  such  as 
iron  implements  and  wooden  furni- 
ture of  various  kinds.  He  refused 
Mr.  Russwurm  an  escort,  alleging 
that  there  was  war,  but  sent  his  son 
to  the  coast  to  see  the  black-white 
people  and  their  improvements. 

A   large  native  tribe,  the  Grebo, 
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dwells  at  Cape  Palmas  in  the  midst 
of  the  colonists.  Their  conical  huts, 
to  the  number  of  some  hundreds, 
presents  the  most  interesting  part 
of  the  scene.  Opposite  the  town, 
upon  an  uninhabited  island  at  no 
great  distance,  the  dead  are  exposed, 
clad  in  their  best  apparel,  and  furnish^ 
ed  with  food,  cloth,  crockery  and  oth- 
er articles.  A  canoe  is  placed  over 
the  body.  This  island  of  the  dead 
is  called  by  a  name,  which,  in  the 
plainest  of  English,  signifies  "  go  to 
hell ; ''  a  circumstance  that  seems 
to  imply  very  gloomy  anticipations 
as  to  the  fate  of  their  deceased  breth- 
ren on  the  part  of  these  poor  Grebos. 
As  a  badge  of  mourning,  they  wear 
cloth  of  dark  blue  instead  of  gayer 
colors.  Dark  blue  is  unirersally 
along  the  coast  the  hue  indicative  of 
mourning. 

The  Fishmen  at  Cape  Palmas, 
as  well  as  at  most  other  places  on 
the  coast,  refuse  to  sell  fish  to  be 
eaten  on  board  of  vessels,  believing 
that  the  remains  of  the  dead  fish  will 
frighten  away  the  living  ones. 

Leaving  the  ship  in  one  of  our 
boats,  pulled  by  Kroomen,  we  cross- 
ed the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mesu- 
rado,  and  in  ten  minutes  afterwards 
were  alongside  of  the  colonial  wharf. 
Half  a  dozen  young  natives  and  colo- 
nists issued  from  a  small  house  to 
watch  our  landing;  but  their  curiosi- 
ty was  less  instructive  and  annoying, 
than  would  have  been  the  same  num- 
ber of  New  York  boys,  at  the  lan- 
ding of  a  foreign  man-of-war's  boat. 
On  our  part,  we  looked  around  us  with 
interest  which  even  common-place 
objects  possess  for  those  whose 
daily  spectacle  is  nothing  more  varied 
than  the  sea  and  sky.  Even  the 
most  ordinary  shore  scenery  becomes 
captivating,  after  a  week  or  two  on 
shipboard.  Two  colonists  were 
sawing  plank  in  the  shade  of  the 
large  stone  storehouse  of  ihe  colo- 
ny.   Ascending  the  hill  we  passed  the 


printing  office  of  the  Liberia  Herald, 
where  two  workmen  were  printing 
the  colonial  laws.  The  publication 
of  the  newspaper  had  been  suspend- 
ed for  nearly  three  months,  to  ena- 
ble them  to  accomplish  work  of  more 
pressing  importance.  Proceeding 
onward  we  came  to  the  governor's 
Iiouse,  and  were  received  with  that 
gentleman's  usual  courtesy.  The 
house  is  well  furnished,  and  arranged 
for  a  hot  climate  ;  it  is  situated  near 
the  highest  point  of  the  principal 
street,  and  commands  from  its  piaz- 
za a  view  of  most  of  the  edifices  in 
Monrovia  town. 

The  fort  is  on  the  highest  ground 
in  the  village,  one  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea ;  it  is  of  stone,  trian- 
gular in  shape,  and  has  a  good  deal 
the  appearance  of  an  American  pound 
for  cattle,  but  this  point  the  street 
descends  in  both  directions.  About 
fifty  houses  are  in  view.  First,  the 
the  Government  House,  opposite  to 
which  stands  the  neat  dwellings  o^^ 
Judge  Benedict  land  Doctor  Day.^^ 
Further  on  you  perceive  the  largest 
house  in  the  village,  erected  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Williams,  of  the  Methodist  mis- 
sion. On  the  right  is  a  one-story 
brick  house  and  two  or  three  wooden 
ones.  A  large  stone  edifice,  intended  • 
for  a  court-house  and  legislative  hall, 
has  recently  been  completed.  The 
street  itself  is  wide  enough  for  a  spa- 
cious pasture,  and  affords  abundance 
of  luxuriant  grass,  through  which 
runs  two  or  three  well-trodden  foot 
paths.  Apart  from  the  village,  on 
the  cape  we  discerned  the  light-house, 
the  base  of  which  is  about  two  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  sea. 

Went  ashore  in  the  second  cutter. 
The  Kroomen  managed  her  sobung- 
lingly,  that  on  striking  the  beach,  she  ' 
swung  broadside  to  the  sea.  In  this 
position,  a  wave  rolled  into  her,  half 
filled  the  boat,  and  drenched  us  from 
head  to  foot.  Apprehending  she  would 
roll  over  upon  us  and  break  our  limbs 
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or  backs,  we  jumped  into  the  water 
and  waded  ashore. 

While  in  the  village,  'I  visited  the 
court-house  to  hear  the  trial  of  a 
cause  involving  eighthundred  dollars. 
Governor  Roberts  acted  as  juda:e,and 
displayed  a  great  deal  of  dignity  in 
presiding,  and  much  wisdom  and  good 
sense  in  his  decision.  This  is  the 
highest  court  of  the  colony.  There 
are  no  regularly  educated  lawyers  in 
Liberia,  devoting  themselves  exclu- 
sively to  the  profession;  but  the 
pleading  seems  to  be  done  principally 
by  the  medical  faculty.  Two  doc- 
tors were  of  counsel  in  the  case  allu- 
ded to,  and  talked  of  Coke,  Black- 
stone,  and  Kent,  as  learnedly  as  if  it 
had  been  the  business  of  their  lives 
to  unravel  legal  mysteries.  The 
pleadings  were  simple,  and  the  arofu- 
ments  brief,  for  the  judge  kept  them 
strictly  to  the  point.  An  action  for 
slander  was  afterwards  tried,  in 
which  damages  were  laid  at  one  hun- 
/  Ared  dollars.  One  of  the  raedico- 
-^ris-counsels  opened  the  cause  wiih 
an  appeal  to  the  feelings,  and  wrought 
his  own  sensibilities  to  such  a  pitch 
as  to  "declare,  that,  though  his  client 
asked  only  for  one  hundred  dollars, 
he  considered  the  jury  bound  in  con- 
science to  give  him  two.  The  doc- 
tor afterwards  told  me  that  he  had 
walked  eighty  miles  to  act  as  counsel 
in  this  court.  A  tailor  argued  stoi>t- 
.  ly  for  the  defendant,  but  with  little 
success;  his  client  was  fined  twenty 
dollars. 

On  our  return,  a  companion  and 
myself  took  passage  for  the  ship  in 
a  native  canoe.  These  little  vessels 
are  scooped  out  of  a  log, and  are  even 
of  less  size  and  capacity  than  the 
birch  canoes  of  our  Indians,  and  so 
light  that  two  men,  using  each  a  sin- 
gle hand,  may  easily  carry  them  from 
place  to  place.  Our  weight  caused 
the  frail  bark  to  sit  so  deep  in  the 
water,  that  before  reaching  the  ship 
we  underwent  another    drenching. : 


Three  changes  of  linen  in  one  day 
are  altogether  too  expensive  and  trou- 
blesome. 

November  1st.  Went  up  to  St. 
Paul's  river  on  a  pleasure  excursion, 
with  the  governor  and  several  men 
of  less  note.  We  touched  at  the 
public  farm,  and  found  only  a  single 
man  in  charge.  The  sugar-cane  was 
small  in  size,  was  ill-weeded,  and  to 
my  eye  did  not  appear  flourishing. 
The  land  is  apparently  good  and  suit- 
able, but  labor  is  deficient,  and  my 
impressions  were  not  favorable  in 
regard  to  the  manner  of  cultivation. 
The  mill  was  exposed  to  the  atmos- 
phere, and  the  kettles  were  full  of 
foul  water.  We  landed  likewise  at 
New  Georgia,  a  settlement  of  recap- 
tured Africans ;  there  was  here  a  pretty 
Eood  appearance,  both  of  people  and 
farms.  We  called  also  at  Caldwell, 
a  rich  tract  of  level  land,  of  which  a 
space  of  about  two  miles  is  cultivated 
by  comfortable  and  happy-looking 
colonists.  A  very  pleasant  dinner 
was  furnished  by  the  governor  at 
what  was  once  a  great  slave  station, 
and  the  proprietor  of  which  is  still 
hostile  to  the  colonists,  and  to  both 
Enfflish  and  Americans,  for  breaking 
up  ihe  trade.  We  saw  several  alli- 
gators. One  of  them,  about  three 
feet  in  length,  lay  on  a  log  with  his 
mouth  wide  open  catching  flies. 

From  the  whole  course  of  my  ob- 
servations, I  cannot  but  feel  satisfied 
that  the  colonists  are  better  ofT  here 
than  in  America.  They  are  more 
independent,  as  healthy,  and  much 
happier.  Agriculture  will  doubtless 
be  their  chief  employment,  but,  for 
years  to  come,  the  sugar-cane  cannot 
be  carried  to  any  considerable  extent. 
There  are  many  calls  upon  the  re- 
sources of  the  Colonization  Society 
and  the  inhabitants,  more  pressing - 
and  which  promise  a  readier  and 
greater  return.  A  large  capital  should 
be  invested  in  the  business,  in  order 
to  render  it  profitable.     The  want  of 
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a  steam  mill,  to  grind  the  cane,  has 
been  severely  felt.  Ignorance  of  the 
most  appropriate  soil,  and  of  the  most 
productive  kind  of  cane,  and  the  best 
methods  of  planting  and  grinding  il, 
have  likewise  contributed  to  retard 
the  cultivation  of  sugar.  But  the 
grand  difficulty  is  the  want  of  a 
ready  capital  and  a  high  priceof  labor. 
The  present  wages  of  labor  are 
from  sixty  to  seventy-five  cents  per 
day.  The  natives  refuse  to  work 
among  the  canes,  on  account  of  the  i 
prickly  nature  of  the  leaves,  and  the 
irritating  property  of  a  gum  that  ex-  i 
udes  from  them.  Yet  it  may  be 
doubled  whether  the  colony  will  ever 
make  sugar  to  any  important  extent, 
unless  some  method  be  found  to  ap- 
ply native  labor  to  that  purpose.  Pri- 
vate enterprise  is  no  more  successful 
than  the  public  efforts.  A  plantation  j 
has  been  commenced  at  Miilsburg, 
and  prosecuted  with  great  diligence, 
but  with  no  auspicious  results.  Sugar 
has  been  made,  indeed,  but  at  a  cost 
■of  three  times  as  much,  per  pound, 
as  would  have  purchased  it. 

The  cultivation  of  rice  is  univer- 
sal in  Africa.  The  natives  never 
neglect  it,  for  fear  of  famine.  For 
an  upland  crop,  the  rice-lands  are 
turned  over  and  planted  in  March 
and  April.  In  September  and  Octo- 
ber the  rice  is  reaped,  beaten  out,  and 
cleansed  for  market  or  storing.  The 
lower  crop,  on  the  contrary,  is  plant- 
ed in  September,  October,  and  No- 
vember, in  marshy  land,  and  harvest- 
ed in  March  and  April.  Lands  will 
not  produce  two  successive  crops 
without  manuring  and  ploughing ; 
about  two  bushels  of  seed  are  sown 
to  the  acre;  and  the  crop,  on  the 
acre  of  upland,  is  about  thirty 
bushels,  and  from  forty  to  forty-five 
bushels  on  the  low  lands.  The  rice  is 
transported  to  market  on  the  backs  of 
natives,  packed  in  bundles  of  about 
three  feet  long  and  nine  inches  in 
(diameter.    The  wrappers  are  made 


of  large  leaves,  bound  together  by 
cords  of  bark.  The  load  is  sustain- 
ed by  shoulder-straps  and  by  a  band 
passing  round  the  forehead  of  the 
bearer. 

Cassada  is  a  kind  of  yam,  and 
sends  up  a  tall  stalk,  with  light  green 
leaves.  It  has  a  long  root,  looking 
like  a  piece  of  wood  with  the  brown 
bark  on ;  the  interior  is  while  and 
and  mealy,  ralher  insipid  but  nutri- 
tious, and  invaluable  as  an  article  of 
food  ;  it  is  raised  from  the  seed,  root 
or  stem,  the  latter  being  considered 
preferable.  Its  yield  is  very  great ; 
in  six  months  it  is  fit  to  dig,  and  may 
be  preserved  fifteen  or  eighteen 
months  in  the  ground,  but  ceases  to 
be  eatable  in  three  or  four  days  after 
being  dug.  Tapioca  is  manufactured 
from  this  root.  Indian  corn  is  plant- 
ed in  May  and  harvested  in  Septem- 
ber; or,  if  planted  in  July,  it  ripens 
in  November  and  December.  Sweet 
potatoes  constitutes  one  of  the 
main  reliances  of  the  colonists|^ 
they  are  raised  from  seeds,  roots,  o^^ 
vines,  but  most  successfully  from  the 
latter.  The  season  of  planting  is  in 
May  or  June,  and  the  crop  ripens 
four  months  later.  Plantains  and 
bananas  are  a  valuable  product; 
they  are  propagated  from  suckers, 
which  yield  a  first  crop  in  about  a 
year.  The  top  is  cut  down,  and 
new  stalks  spring  from  the  root 
Ground-nuts  are  the  same  article 
peddled  by  the  old  women  at  our 
street  corners  under  the  name  of  pea- 
nuts, so  called  from  the  close  resem- 
blance of  the  bush  to  the  tops  of  the 
sweet  pea.  This  nut  is  used  in 
England  for  making  oil.  The  cocoa 
is  a  bulbous  root  of  the  size  of  a  tea 
cup,  and  has  some  resemblance  to 
the  artichoke.  Pine  apples,  small 
but  finely  flavored,  grow  wild  in  the 
woods,  and  are  abundant  in  their 
season. 

In  concluding  these  very  imperfect 
and  miscellaneous  observations  on 
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the  agriculture  of  Liber'iR,  it  may  be 
remarked  liiat  the  farmers'  life  and 
modes  of  labor  are  different  from 
those  of  the  same  class  in  other 
countries  ;  inasmucli  as  ihere  is  here 
no  spring,  autumn,  or  winter.  The  I 
year  is  a  perpetual  summer ;  therein.  | 
if  in  nothing  else,  resembling  the  cli- 
mate of  the  original  Paradise,  to 
which  men  of  all  colors  look  back 
as  the  birth-place  of  their  species. 
The  culture  of  the  soil  appears  to  be 
.  emphatically  the  proper  occupation 
of  the  Liberians.  Many  persons 
have  anticipated  making  money 
more  easily  by  trade  ;  but  being  un- 
accustomed to  commercial  pursuits, 
and  possessing  but  little  capital,  by 
far  the  greater  number  soon  find 
themselves  bankrupt  and  burthened 
by  debt.  With  these  evidences  of 
the  inequality,  on  their  part,  of  com- 
petition with  vessels  trading  on  the 
coast,  and  with  the  established  traders 
of  the  colony,  the  inhabitants  are 
/  ftow  turning  their  attention  more  ex- 
^^lusively  to  agriculture. 

Anchored  at  Sinou  at  noon. 
Ashore.  Visited  Fishtown,  a  well 
built  native  village,  containing  prob- 
ably four  hundred  inhabitants.  It  is 
within  about  two  hundred  yards  of 
the  colonial  dwellings.  The  people 
are  said  to  have  committed  many  dep- 
redations upon  the  colonists;  and 
there  is  an  evident  intention  of  driving 
them  off.  This  is  the  tribe  with  which 
we  are  to  hold  a  palaver.  There 
are  two  grand  divisions  of  native  Afri- 
cans on  the  western  coast,  the  Fish- 
men  and  the  Bushmen ;  the  latter 
being  inhabitants  of  the  interior;  and 
the  former  comprising  all  the  tribes 
along  the  sea  shore,  who  gain  a  sub- 
sistence by  fishing,  trading  between 
the  Bushmen  and  foreign  vessels,  and 
laboring  on  shipboard.  The  Kroo- 
roen  so  often  mentioned,  are  in  some 
respects  a  distinct  and  separate  peo- 
ple ;  although  a  large  portion,  prob- 
ably nine-tenths  of  those  bearing  that 


name,  are  idential  with  the  Fishmen. 
Tlie  latter  are  generally  treacherous 
and  deceitful ;  the  Kroo.uen  are 
much  more  honest,  but  still  are  not 
to  be  trusted  wiihoiit  reserved  dis- 
crimination. 

The  government  ofthese  people  and 
of  the  natives  genc;rally,  is  nomii.ally 
monarchical,  but  democratic  in  sub- 
stance. The  regal  office  appears  to 
be  hereditary  in  a  family,  but  not  to 
descend  according  to  our  ideas  of  lin- 
eal succession.  'J"he  power  of  a  king 
is  greatly  circumscribed  by  the  privi- 
lege, which  every  individual  in  the 
tribe  possesses,  of  calling  a  palaver. 
If  a  man  deems  himself  injured,  he 
demands  a  full  discussion  of  his  rights 
or  wrongs  in  presence  of  the  rulers 
and  the  tribe.  The  head  man  sits  in 
judgment,  and  substantial  justice  is 
generally  done.  There'are  persons, 
celebrated  for  their  power  and  copi- 
ousness of  talking,  who  appear  as 
counsel  in  behalf  of  the  respective 
parties.  The  more  distinguished  of 
these  advocates  are  sometimes  sent 
for  from  a  distance  of  two  or  three 
hundred  miles,  to  speak  at  a  palaver; 
and,  in  such  cases,  they  leave  all 
other  employment  and  hurry  to  the 
scene  of  action. 

It  would  appear  that  on  other  parts 
of  the  coast,  or  further  in  the  interior, 
j  the  native  kings  possess  more  power 
I  and  assume  greater  state,  than  those 
1  who   have   come   under  my  notice. 
jThe  king  of  AppoUonia,  adjoining 
[Axim  Territor5%  is  said  to  be  very 
I  rich  and  powerful.   If  the  reportof  his 
nearest  civilized  neighbor,  the  gover- 
nor of  Axim,  is  to  be  credited,  this 
potentate's   house  is  furnished  most 
sumptuously  in  European  style. — 
Gold    cups,    pitchers,    and   plates, 
are  used  at  his  table,  with  furniture 
of  corresponding  magnificence  in  all 
the  departments   of  his  household. 
He  possesses  large  treasuries,  bullion 
and   gold  dust.      The   governor  of 
Dixcove  informed   me,  that,  about 
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four  years  *ago,  he  accompanied  an  ■]  off  garment  of  my  own.  Their 
English  expedition  against  AppoUo-  il  wealth  consists  not  in  gold,  plate,  or 
nia,  which  is  still  claimed  by  England  jj  bullion,  but  in  crockery  and  earlhen- 
although  her  fort  there  has  been  aban-  ji  ware.  Not  only  the  kings,  but  all 
doned.  On  their  approach  the  king  I-  the  rich  natives,  accumulate  articles 
fled  and  left  them  masters  of  the  ;  of  this  kind,  until  their  dwellings  re- 
place. Some  of  the  English  soldiers  ii  semble  warehouses  of  crockery, 
opened  the  sepulchre  of  the  king  last  ^  Perhaps  fifty  while-wash  bowls,  with 
deceased,  and  took  away  an  unknown  !  as  many  pitchers,  mugs,  and  plates, 
amount  of  gold.  Afterwards,  by  order  ;  may  be  seen  around  the  room  ;  and 
of  the  governor,  the  remainder  was  j  when  these  utensils  become  so  nu- 
taken  from  the  grave  amounting  to  j  merous  as  to  excite  the  envy  of  the 
several  hundred  dollars.  Together  ;■  tribe,  the  owners  are  said  to  buiy 
with  the  treasure,  numerous  articles  ,  them  in  the  earth, 
had  been  buried,  such  as  a  knife,  plate  !j  In  the  house  of  King  Glass  (so 
and  cup,  swords,  guns,  cloth,  goods  ;i  named,  I  presume,  from  the  trans- 
of  various  kinds,  and  in  short,  every  j  parency  of  his  character)  I  noticed 
thing  that  the  king  had  required  i  the  first  indications  of  a  taste  for  the 
while  alive.  There  were  also  four  '■  fine  arts.  Seventy  coarse  colored 
skeletons,  two  of  each  sex,  buried  be- j  engravings,  glazed  and  framed  and 
neath  the  royal  cofiin.  :i  suspended  on  the   walls,  and   what 

It  is  said  that  sixty  victims  were  ;l  was  most  curious,  nearly  all  of  them 
sacrificed  on  occasion  of  the  funeral,  i 


were  copies    of  the    same   print,  a 
portrait  of  King  William  the  Fourth. 
It  is    to    be  desired   that  some 
missionary  should  give  an   accoun^^ 
of  the  degree  and  kind   of  natura^^ 


of  whom  only  the  most  distinguished  ; 
were  allowed,  even  in  death,  to  ap- ! 
proach  their  master  so  nearly,  and  act  \ 
as  his  immediate  attendants  in  the ; 

world  of  spirits.  The  splendor  of  |  religion  among  the  native  tribes, 
an  African  funeral  on  the  Gold  Coast  i  Their  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  sas- 
is  unparalleled.  It  is  customary  for  ;|  sy-wood  to  discover  guilt  or  inno- 
personsofwealth  to  smear  the  corpse  ii  cence,  indicates  a  faith  in  an  invisi- 
of  their  friends  with  oil,  and  then  to  il  ble  equity.  Some  of  them,  how- 
powder  them  with  gold  dust  from  i  ever,  select  the  most  rediculous  of 
head  to  foot,  so  as  to  produce  the  :!  animals,  the  monkey,  as  their  visi- 
appearance  of  bronzed  or  golden  ;|  ble  symbol  of  the  Deity  ;  or,  as  ap- 
Btatues.  j;  pears  more  probable,  they  stand  in 

The  present  king  of  AppoUonia  :;  spiritual  dread  of  him  from  an  idea 
deposited  six  hundred  ounces  of  gold  'i  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  are  again 
(about  ten  thousand  dollars)  with  the  !  embodied  in  this  shape.  Under  this 
governor  of  Cape  Coast  Castle  as  jj  impression,  they  pay  a  kind  of  wor- 
security  for  his  good  behavior.  His  ship  to  the  monkey,  and  never  kill 
cellar  is  well  supplied  with  rare  wines  !!  him  near  a  burial-place;  and  though 
which  he  ofiers  liberally  to  strangers  ;  in  other  situations  they  kill  and  eat 
who  land  at  his  residence.  All  these  II  them,  they  endeavor  to  propitiate 
circumstances,  and  this  barbaric  mag- [  his  favor  by  respectful  language, 
nificence,  indicates  a  far  difi'erent  jj  and  the  use  of  charms.  Other  na- 
condition  from  that  of  the  nalire  |l  tives  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ga- 
kings  in  the  vicinity  of  Liberia,  who  |!  boon  worship  the  shark,  and  throw 
live  simply  like  their  subjects,  on  j'  slaves  to  him  to  be  devoured, 
vegetables  and  fish,  and  one  of  whom  i|  On  the  whole  their  morality  is  su- 
was  proud  to  array  himself  in  a  cast- Ijperior  t«   their  religion,  at  least,  M 
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between  members  of  the  same  tribe, 
although  they  scarcely  seem  to  ac- 
knowledge moral  obligations  in  re- 
spect to  strangers.  Their  land- 
marks, for  instance,  are  held  sacred 
among  the  individuals  of  a  tribe. 
A  father  takes  his  son  and  points 
out  the  stake  and  stones  which 
marks  the  boundary  between  him 
and  his  neighbor.  There  needs  no 
other  registry  of  land  passed  from 
sire  to  son,  and  is  sold  and  bought 
with  as  undisputed  and  secure  a  title 
as  well  as  our  deeds  and  formalities 
can  establish.  But  between  differ- 
ent tribes  wars  frequently  arise  on 
disputed  boundary  questions,  and  in 
consequence  of  encroachments  made 
by  either  party.  Land  palavers,  and 
women  palavers,  are  the  great 
causes  of  war.  Veracity  seems  to  be 
the  virtue  most  indiscriminately  prac- 
tised, as  well  to'vaids  the  stranger 
as  the  brother.  The  natives  are 
cautious  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
Atories  which  they  promulgate,  and 
«J^eldom  make  a  stronger  asseveration 
than  "I  think  he  be  true!"  Yet 
their  consciences  do  not  shrink  from 
the  use  of  falsehood  and  artifice 
where  these  appear  expedient. 

The  natives  are  not  insensible  to 
the  advantages  of  education.  They 
are  fond  of  having  their  children  in 
the  families  of  colonists,  when  they 
learn  English  and  the  manners  of 
civilized  life,  and  get  a  plenty  to  eat. 
Probably  the  parents  hope  in  this 
way  to  endow  their  offspring  with 
some  of  the  advantages  which  they 
suppose  the  white  man  to  possess 
above  the  colored  race.  So  sensi- 
ble are  they  of  their  own  inferiority, 
that  if  a  person  looks  steadily  in 
the  face  of  a  native,  when  about  to 
be  attacked  by  him,  and  calls  out  to 
him  loudly,  the  chances  are  ten  to 
one  that  the  native  runs  away. 
This  effect  is  analogous  to  tliat 
which  the  eye  of  man  is  said  to  ex- 
ert on  the  fiercest  of  savage  beasts. 


The  same  involuntary  and  sad  ac- 
knowledgment of  a  lower  order  of 
being  appears  in  their  whole  inter- 
course with  the  whites.  Yet  such 
self-abasement  is  scarcely  just;  for 
the  slave  traders,  who  constitute  the 
specimens  of  civilized  men  which 
the  natives  have  hitherto  been  most 
familiar,  are  by  no  means  on  a  par 
with  themselves,  in  a  moral  point  of 
view.  It  is  a  pity  lo  see  such  aw- 
ful homage  rendered  to  the  mere  in- 
tellect, apart  from  truth  and  good- 
ness. 

It  is  a  redeeming  trait  of  the  na- 
tive character,  so  far  as  it  goes,  that 
women  are  not  wholly  without  in- 
fluence in  the  public  councils.  If, 
when  a  tribe  is  debating  the  expedi- 
ency of  going  to  war,  the  .  women 
come  under  the  council-tree  and 
represent  the  evils  that  will  result, 
their  opinion  will  have  great  weight, 
and  may  probably  turn  the  scale  in 
the  favor  of  peace.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  women  express  a  wish 
that  they  were  men,  in  order  that 
they  may  go  to  war,  the  warriors  de- 
clare for  it  at  once.  It  is  to  be  fear- 
ed that  there  is  an  innate  fierceness 
even  in  the  gentler  sex,  which  makes 
them  as  likely  to  give  their  voices 
for  war  as  for  peace.  It  is  a  femi- 
nine office  and  privilege,  on  the  Af- 
rican coast,  to  torture  prisoners  ta- 
ken in  war,  by  sticking  thorns  in 
their  flesh,  and  in  various  other  ways, 
before  they  are  put  to  death. 

The  unfortunate  Captain  Farwell 
underwent  three  hours  of  torture, 
at  the  hands  of  the  women  and  chil- 
dren. So  likewise  did  the  mate  of 
Captain  Buik's  vessel,  at  Sinou. 

The  natives  are  very  cruel  in 
their  fights,  and  spare  neither  age 
nor  sex;  they  kill  the  women  and 
female  children,  lest  they  should  be 
the  mothers  of  future  warriors,  and 
the  boys,  lest  they  should  fight  here- 
after. If  they  take  prisoners,  it  is 
either  to  torture   them  to   death,    ot" 
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to  sell  them   as  slaves.     The   Fish-  f. 
men  have  often  evinced  courage  and  |i 
obstinacy  in  war,  as  was  the  case  in  jj 
their  assaults  upon  the  Liberian  set-ji 
lers,  in  the  heroic  age  of  the  colony,:! 
when  Ashmun    and   his    associates  ;i 
displayed  such  warlike  ability  in  de-f 
featingthem.     The  Bushmen  are  as  [i 
cruel  as  the  foimer,  but  appear  to  be  |i 
more  cowardly.     I  have    heard    the  ji 
Rev.  Mr.  Brown,   himself  an  actor  ■ 
in  the  scene,  relate  the  story  of  the  j' 
fight  at  Heddington,  in  which  three  jj 
colonists    assisted  by    two  women,  I 
were   attacked   at   daybreak  by  five'; 
hundred    natives,  many    of    whom  ^ 
were   armed   with    muskets.     Zion 
Harris  and   Mr.   Dewer)'  were   the 
marksmen,  while  the  clergyman  as-' 
sumed  the  duty  of  loading  the  guns. 
The  natives   rushed   onward  in   so 
dense  a    crowd,    that   almost  every 
bullet  and  buckshot  of  the  defenders 
hit  its  man.     The   besieged  had  but 
six  muskets,  onn  hundred  cartridges, 
and    a    few     charges    of    powder. ' 
Their  external  fortifications  consist- 
ed  only   of    a    slight   picket-fenc°  i 
which    might    have    been    thrown 
down   in    an    instant.      But  fortu- 
nately, when   there  were  but  three 
charges  of  powder  left  in  the  house, 
a  shot  killed  Gotorah,  the   chief  of 
the   assailants,    at    whose    fall   the 
whole  army  fled  in   dismay.     One 
of  the  trophies  of  their   defeat   was 
the  kettle  which  they  had  brought  for 
the  purpose  of  cooking  the  mission- 


aiies,  and  holding  a  cannibal  feast. 
The  battle  field  is  poetically  termed 
the  bed  of  honor,  but  the  bravest 
man  may  be  excused  for  shrinking 
from  a  burial  in  his  enemy's 
stomach  !  Poetry  can  make  noth- 
ing of  such  a  fate. 

Rude  and  wretched  as  is  the  con- 
dition of  the  natives,  it  has  been  af- 
firmed that  many  of  the  Liberian  colo- 
nists have  mingled   with   them,  and 
preferred  their  savage  mode  of  life 
to  the  habits   of  civilization.     Only 
one  instance  of  the  kind  has  come 
to    my    personal    knowledge.     We 
[  had    on    board    for    two    or   three 
months,  a  party  of  Kroomen,  among 
whom    was   one,   dressed   like  the 
rest,  but  speaking   better   English. 
Being  questioned,  he   said   that  he 
had  learned    English   on    board   of 
merchant     vessels,    where   he  had 
been   employed    for  several   years. 
We  took  this   young   man   into  the 
ward-room,   where  he   worked    for 
three    months,    associating    chiefl^^ 
:  with  the  Kroomen  on  deck,  speal^P 
ing  their  language,  and  perfectly  re- 
sembling them  in  his  appearance  and 
'  general  habits.     About  the   time  of 
discharging  him  we   discovered  that 
;  he  was  a  native  of  North   Carolina, 
i  had  resided  many  years  in   Liberia, 
but,   being    idle    and    vicious,   had 
;  finally  given  up  the  civilized  for  the 
;  savage   state.     His   real  name   was 
I  Elijah    Park ;    his     assumed    one, 
!  William  Henry. 


African    5lnt)c    Zvait. 

The  following  articles  originally  ;'  view  of  the  whole  ground  occupied 
appeared  in  the  Boston  Traveller, '.  by  them.  We  rejoice  in  every 
and  being  on  a  subject  of  great  in-  j  thing  which  looks  like  breaking  up 
terest,  we  have   chosen    to  transfer  jl  the  terrible  traffic  in  slaves.  We  have 


them  to  our  columns    all  together, 
that  our  readers  may  have  a  complete 


lately  seen  it  stated  that  a  steamer 
has  been  fitted  up  for  a  slaver.    If 
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[this  is  true,  it  furnishes  another !:  treaty  with  England,  some  inquiry 
[strong  argument  foremployment  of  should  be  made  which  will  elicit  in- 
l  ,  -LI-  u  J       formation  as    to   her  mode    of  en- 

Isleamers   in  breaking  up  the  trade.     ,     -  .       j    *r  •      i 

^  I  slaving    captured   Airicans    in   her 

Force  must  be  met  with  force,  and  '  colonies.     Is  it  not.  in    fact,  a   part 

[speed  with  speed.     A  paragraph  in    of  the  slave  trade  to  take  them  away 

the  letter  from  Gov.  Roberts,  in  an-    '"rom    their    own    country    without 

..'         I   „,    .      I,-  their  consent,    to  bind  them   out  un- 

oiher  column,  touching  an  engajre- i  ,  ^  .•      u-    « 

°  °  ^       der    a    system    of    apprenticeship? 

I  ment  between  a  slaver  and  a  British  ^re  proper  steps  taken  to  guard 
I  man-of-war,  with  a  loss  of  several  their  if/enhVi/,  and  to  prevent  them 
'men  on  the  latter,  shows  that  no  ef-   from  being    enslaved    for    life.?     If 

'  forts  will  be  spared  by  the  slavers  to    'h^>'  "l^^  ^^  ^''^^  '"   bondage  for  a 
'^  -^  term  of  five  or   ten  years,  why   not 


for  fifty  or  one  hundred  yeais,  or 
any  period  beyond  the  duration  of 
human  life  ?  It  is  openly  avowed 
here,  from  various  quarters,  that 
,  many  of  these  apprentices,  after  be- 
ing bound  out,   are  reported   to  be 


prosecute  their  traffic. 

THE  LATE  SLATE  TRADE  CISCLOSURES. 
NO.  I. 

The  despatches  of  Mr.  Wise,  pub- 
lished with  the    Message   of  Presi- 

Jdent  Tyler,  of  Feb.  20,  1845,  are  '  ^fead  by  their  masters /their  names 
very  justly  receiving  the  earnest  at-:  ^^g  changed  and  flesh  marks  are  ta- 
tenlion  of  many  of  our  citizens. ;  ken  out,  and  they  are  transformed 
They  show,  indeed,  nothing  sub- i  into  slaves  for  life.  Has  England, 
stantially  new  in   the  operations   of  i  under  her  treaties    with  and  pledges 

^slave  traders.  The  mode  of  p  o-  \  lo  the  world,  a  right  to  carry  on  a 
_^seding  which  they  describe,  is  es-!|  system  like  this,  which  leads  to  dl- 
sentially  the  same  that  has  been  re-  j  rect  encouragement  of  the  trade  she 
peatedly  described  in  British  and  )  professes  to  suppress,  and  which,  by 
American  documents  for  several  |;  fraud  and  cruelty,  increases  its  hor- 
years  past.     Yet  they  bring  to  view  I  fors,  inhumanities  and  crimes  ?  " 


some  late  instances  of  the  offence  ;  | 
they  implicate  known  Ametican  citi- 
zens by  name  ;  they  show  the  pre-  - 
sent  connexion  of  an  extensive  branch 
of  English  and  American  commerce 


The  President  says,  in  his  Mes- 
sage, of  British  participation  in  the 
slave  trade  : 

"Merchants  and  capitalists  furnish 
with  the  slave  trade;  and  they  offer  '•.  the  means  of  carrying  it  on  ;  manu- 
some  new  suggestions  concerning  factures,  for  which  the  negroes  are 
its  suppression.     The  Message  itself,    exchanged,  are  the  products   of  her 


too,  has  been  noticed  with  some  se- 
verity in  the  British  Parliament, 
and  abused  without  reserve  by  the  ' 
British  press.  It  may  be  well, 
therefore,  to  examine  how  far  the 
doctrines    and     statements    of    the 


workshops ;  the  slaves,  when  cap- 
tured, instead  of  being  returned  back 
to  their  homes,  are  transferred  to  her 
colonial  possessions  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  made  the  means  of 
swelling    the   amount  of  their   pro- 


Message  and  accompanying  docu-  ■  ducts,  by  a  system  of  apprentice- 
ments,  and  the  comments  upon  them  ship  for  a  term  of  years  ;  and  the 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  aie  ofBcers  and  crew  who  capture  the 
founded  in  truth.     And  first,    of  the  ji  vessels  receive,  on  the  whole  num- 


matter  of  apprenticeship. 

Mr.  Wise  says,  in  his  despatch : 
"I   submit    whether,    under  our 


ber  of  slaves,  so  many  pounds  ster- 
'  ling  per  capita,  by  the  way  of 
I bountv. 
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*'  It  must  be  obvious  that,  while 
these  large  interests  are  enlisted  in 
favor  of  its  continuance,  it  will  be 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  sup- 
press the  nefarious  traffic;  and  that 
it  results  would  be,  in  effect,  but  a 
continuance  of  the  slave  trade  in  an- 
other and  more  cruel  form;  for  it 
can  be  but  a  matter  of  little  differ- 
ence to  the  African,  whether  he  is 
torn  from  his  country  and  transport- 
ed to  the  West  Indies  as  a  slave,  in 
the  regular  course  of  the  trade,  or 
captured  by  a  cruiser,  transferred  to 
the  same  place,  and  made  to  perform 
the  same  labor  under  the  name  of 
an  apprentice,  which  is  at  present 
the  practical  operation  of  the  policy 
adopted." 

On  this,  the  National  Intelligen- 
cer remarks  : 

"As  to    tlie   subsequent  disposal 


the  state  of  the  British  possessions 
on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  made  a 
report,  in  which  they  urged  the  re-< 
moval  of  recaptured  Africans  to  the 
West  Indies  as  "  free  laborers,"  un- 
der the  patronage  and  supervision  of 
government.  This  report  may  be 
found  at  page  1036  of  Kennedy's 
Report  to  Congress  on  African  Co- 
lonization, Feb.  28,  1843.  Its  re- 
commendation Avas  adopted.  And 
now,  when  a  slaver  is  captured  on 
the  African  coast  by  a  British  ship, 
she  is  taken  to  Sierra  Leone,  the 
tlie  slaves  are  landed,  and  instead  of 
being  settled  in  the  colony  as  for- 
merly, are  told  that  they  must  emi- 
grate to  the  West  Indies  as  "  free 
laborers,"  or  shift  for  themselves. 
If  they  v/ill  consent  to  emigrate, 
the  government  will  give  them  a 
passage  gratis.     If  they  refuse,  they 


charged  by  the  Ex-President  to  be  i  m'^*^  hire  themselves   out  at  Sierra 
so  cruelly  and  wrongfully  made  of  :|  Leone,  at  four  pence  to  seven  pence 
the  captives,    all   these   very  hasty  i'^  day,  where  they  can  find  employ- 
charges   have    been  abundantly  ex- i|raenj,    which    is  jeldom  j.ossibl- 
plodedjin  the  statements  made  in  Par-      ""  '^"  '  ' 

iiament  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  oih- 
'ers.     These   we  gave   a    few  days 
since,    as   received    by    the    Great 
Western. " 

Such  was  the  impression  very 
generally  made  by  the  statements 
of  the  British  Minister,  feut  what 
are  the  facts  ? 


I  If  they  try  to  reach  their  old  hom^H  ] 
li  they  have  no  means  of  supplying 
:!  their  wants  on  the  journey  ;  and  if 
il  they  escape  the  danger  of  being  en- 
Ij  slaved  by  the  way,  they  have  noth- 
li  in?  to  expect  but  to  be  sold  by  their 
jj  old  masters  to  the  next  slaver  that 
!^  arrives.  They  are  virtually  obliged 
i  to  emigrate.  The  report  proposed 
!;  that    other    emigrants    from   Africa 


Since  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  , 
the  British  West  Indies,  many  of  i;  ^^ould  be  entitled  to  "a  free  passage 
the  emancipated  have  left  the  sugar  U  back,  at  the  end  of  a  certain  period; 
plantations,  and  opened  little  farms  ;|  say  three  or  four  years ;"  but  makes 
for   themselves.     To    supply   their ,;  "o  Provision  for   the       ' 


xes 
return  of  the 
places,  various  plans  have  Veen  de- !|  recaptured  African,  except  "at  his 
vised  for  procuring  free  laborers  ^  own  cost."  The  President  and  Mr. 
from  diff"erent  parts  of  the  ^-orld,  i '^^'se  assert  that  they  are  bound  out 
such  as  the  Hill  Coolies  from  Hin-  '  ^^r  a  limited  period,  and  are  not  al- 
doston,  the  wandering  Chinese  from  ;  lo^-ed  to  return  at  all,  under^  a  cer- 
the  Malayan  Archipelago,  and  the  ne- 


groes from  Africa ;  but  none  of 
them  have  been  attended  with  the 
desired  degree  of  success.  In  Au- 
gust, 1842,  a  Select  Cornmitiee  of 
the  British  House  of  Common?,  on 


tain  number  of  years.  Whether 
this  assertion  is  correct,  the  means 
of  determining  are  not  at  hand. 
These  facts  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  not 
denied. 

But     to    understand     the     exact 


amount  of  Sir  Robert's  denial,  we 
must  look  at  another  piece  of  Brit- 
ish legislation.  By  an  act  of  Par- 
liament which  went  into  operation 
August  1,  1834,  slavery  was  abolish- 
ed in  the  British  colonies,  and  a 
newly  invented  system  of  appren- 
ticeship was  substituted  for  it. 
Those  who  had  been  slaves  up  to 
that  time  were  thenceforth  called 
apprentices.  They  were  obliged  to 
remain  on  the  same  plantations,  and 
perfoim  the  same  labor,  as  formerly; 
and  a  cumbersome  array  of  "  stipen- 
diary magistrates"  was  appointed,  to 
regulate  the  use  of  the  whip,  the 
tread-mill,  and  other  punishments, 
and,  in  general,  to  guard  their  rights. 
During  two  years,  under  this  sys- 
tem, 60,000  "■apprentices"  received 
250,000  lashes,  and  50,000  punish- 
ments by  the  tiead-wheel  and  oth- 
er "instruments  of  legalized  torture." 
This  ill-constructed  system  was  to 
have  continued  in  operation  for  six 
ears,  when  the    apprentices   were 

have  become  free;  but  it  opera- 
fed  too  badly  to  be  endured  so  long, 
and  by  another  act  of  Parliament, 
it  was  brought  to  an  end  on  the  first 
of  August,  1838. 

In  this  way,  the  word  apprentice, 
when  applied  to  a  black  or  colored 
person  in  the  West  Indies,  has  ac- 
quired a  technical  meaning  in  Eng- 
land :  as  there  understood,  it  desig- 
nates the  system  which  prevailed 
from  1834  to  1838.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  evidently  understood  the 
President  to  assert,  that  the  recap- 
tured Africans  now  carried  to  the 
West  Indies,  are  made  apprentices  in 
that  sense  of  the  word.  When  he 
denies  the  truth  of  the '  President's 
assertion,  he  means  to  deny  that 
they  are  made  apprentices  in  that 
sense;  and  he  confirms  the  denial 
by  reminding  his  hearers  that  the 
apprenticeship  act  had  been  repealed. 

It  may  be  that  Mr.  Wise,  and  the 
President  after  him,  actually  fell  in- 
24 


to  the  mistake  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 
ascribes  to  them,  but  probably  they 
used  the  word  "apprentice"  in  a 
looser  sense,  as  meaning  a  person 
bound  to  labor  for  another  for  a 
term  of  years,  or  indefinitely.  But 
however  that  may  be.  Sir  Robert's 
denial,  notwithstanding  its  plausible 
appearance,  really  amounts  to  liiUe 
more  than  a  quibble  on  the  word 
"apprentice."  It  is  still  true  that 
recaptured  Africans  are  virtually 
compelled  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, to  join  the  gangs  of  laborers 
on  the  sugar  plantations  in  the  Brit- 
ish West  Indies  and  South  America. 

An  exception  must  be  made, 
however,  in  respect  to  the  human 
cargoes  of  Spanish  slavers,  captured 
by  British  cruisers.  Such  Africans, 
according  to  a  treaty  between  Great 
Britain  and  Spain,  are  taken  to  Cuba, 
delivered  to  the  Spanish  authori- 
ties, and  by  them  bound  out  for  a 
term  of  years,  to  individuals,  who 
agree  to  leach  them  such  and  such 
things  ;  and  that  they  are  falsely  re- 
ported dead,  and  made  slaves  for 
life,  in  the  manner  described  by  Mr. 
Wise,  is  notorious.  The  charge  of- 
making  them  first  apprentices,  and 
then  fraudulently  slaves  for  life,  is 
undeniably  true  of  those  whom 
Great  Britain  recaptures  and  turns 
over  to  Spain. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  United  States  may 
with  propriety  inquire  into  the  dis- 
posal which  Great  Britain  makes 
of  recaptured  Africans,  does  not 
seem  to  be  wholly  without  founda- 
tion. We  know  where  they  are 
carried;  and  we  have  at  least  a 
plausible  claim  to  know,  better  than 
we  do,  what  is  done  with  them. 

THE  LATE  SLAVE  TRADE  DISCLOSURES. 
NO.  II. 

The  Right  of  Search. 
In  respect  to  the  right  of  search, 
Mr.  Wise,  as  it  seems  to  us,  strange- 
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ly   misunderstands   the  doctrines  of  i",  trader,    our    government     has    not 

his  own  government.     He  says:        li  agreed  to  be  bound  by  the  adjudiea->- 

"  If  1  understand  the  position  ta- ![  tions  of  British  courts.     IfanAmeri- 

ken  by  our  government,  it  is  that  the  J!  can  captain  shouUl  complain  thathi» 


flag  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
positive  protection  to  their  own  ves- 
sels ;  and  that  if  any  power  attempts 
to  exercise  the  authority  to  search  a 
vessel  sailing  under  that  flag,  it  must 
be  at  its  peril.  That  is  to  say,  if  the 
vessel  belongs  to  the  United  States, 
and  is  under  their  flag,  it  is,  under 
any  circumstances,  even  when  there 
are  slaves  themselves  found  on  board, 
a  case  for  reparation.  If  the  vessel 
belongs  not  to  the  United  States,  and 
is,  under  false  colors,  it  is  a  case  of 


ship  had  been  wrongfully  condemned" 
;  by  the  British  courts  as  a  slave  trader, 
:  our  government  would  doubtless  in- 
I  vesiigate  the  case,  and  should  he  be 
found  innocent,  would  demand  •'  rep- 
aration," but  should  the  sentence  of 
!  the  British  court  be  found  to  be  cor- 
rect; should  the  investigation  show 
!  that  he   was  actually  engaged  in  the 
slave  trade,  all  the  "reparation"  he 
would   get,   according   to  our  laws, 
i  would  be  a  halter,  applied  according 
to  the  statute  in  that  case  made  and 


which  the  United  States  will  not  take  ]!  provided.     As  such  adjudications  are 


cognizance.     The  Earl  of  Aberdeen, 
as   I  understand,   yields   the   point 
that   where   the  vessel  is  found,  on 
visit,  (which  means,  practically,  the 
act  of  search,)  to  belong  to  the  United 
States,   even   though  she   have   no 
slaves  on  board,  the  British  govern- 
ment or  cruiser  will  not  pretend  to 
the   right   of  interfering   with    her.'; 
The  United   States   insist  that  they  || 
shall  not  search  '  to  find  out  whether  [i 
the  vessel  be  a  vessel  of  the  United  ;! 


thus  liable  to  become  subjects  of 
subsequent  discussion,  and  perhaps 
difference  of  opinion  and  consequent 
irritation  between  the  two  govern- 
ments, the  British  government  thinks 
best  to  abstain  from  them ;  and  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen  has  actually  made 
the  declaration  which  Mr.  Wise 
ascribes  to  him;  but ourgovernmen* 
makes  no  such  claim  on  behalf  of 
slavers,  as  Mr.  Wise  supposes. 
By  act  of  Congress  of  May  15, 


States  or  not;'  andif  they  do, and  the  il  1820,  it  is  provided  that  if  any 
vessel  does  belong  to  their  flag,  ij  American  citizen,  or  "  any  person 
whether  slaves  be  found  on  board  orlj  whatever,  being  of  the  crew  or  ship's 
not,  they  shall  be  held  answerable."  ||  compa.ny"  of  an  American  ship,  shall 
Now,  as  we  understand  the  laws  h  be  engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  "such 


of  the  United  States,  for  an  Ameri- 
can vessel  to  be  engaged  in  the  slave 
trade  is  an  impossibility.  An  Ameri- 
can vessel,  by  engaging  in  the  slave 
trade,  forfeits  her  nationality.  She  is, 
therefore,  no  longer  an  American, 
but  a  pirate, — "an  enemy  to  the  hu- 
man race," — and  is  a  lawful  prize  to 
any  who  can  take  her.  Such  ap- 
pears to  be  our  laws,  publicly  pro- 
claimed to  the  world,  and  we  know 
not  that  our  government  has  ever  ad- 
vanced any  claim  inconsistent  with 
them.  It  is  true  that,  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  a  certain  ship,  origina 


citizen  or  person  shall  be  adjudged  » 
pirate ;  and  on  conviction  thereof 
before  the  circuit  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  wherein  he 
shall  be  brought  or  found,  shall  suflfer 
death." 

Referring  to  this  act,  the  President 
says,  in  a  communication  to  the 
Senate,  of  January  9,  1843:        k 

"  Vessels  of  the  United  States 
found  engaged  in  the  African  slave 
trade,  are  guilty  of  piracy  under  acts 
of  Congress.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
that  such  vessels  can  claim  any  in- 
i  terference  of  the  government  in  their 


ly   American,   has  become  a   slave  j  behalf,  into  whosesoever  hands  they 
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may  happen  to  fall,  any  more  than 
vessels  that  should  turn  general  pi- 
rates. Notorious  Afiican  slave  tra- 
ders cannot  claim  the  protection  of 
the  American  character,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  acting  in  direct  violation 
of  the  laws  of  their  country,  and 
stand  denounced  by  those  laws  as 
pirates." 

Mr.  Webster,  in  a  despatch  to  Mr. 
Everett,  of  March  28,  1843,  to  be 
read  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  a  copy 
given  if  requested,  says: 

"The  government  of  the  United 
States  fully  admits  that  its  flag  can 
give  no  immunity  to  pirates,  nor  to 
any  other  than  regularly  documented 
American  vessels." 

The'  word  "pirates"  is  here  used 
with  evident  reference  to  the  act  (  f 
Congress  above  cited.  As  the  whole 
I)  despatch  relates  exclusively  to  the 
right  of  search  with  reference  to  the 
slave  trade,  that  word  could  not  be 
appropriately  introduced  in  any  other 
sense. 

n  Nor  is  there  any  controversy,  as 
^^Mr.  Wise  and  many  others  seem  to 
suppose,  between  the  two  govern- 
ments, as  to  the  -practice,  (in  distinc- 
tion from  the  right,)  of  visiting  any 
suspected  vessel  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  her  nationality.  That 
matter  was  arranged  by  the  corres- 
pondence and  other  documents 
which  followed  the  Ashburton  trea- 
ty. Lord  Aberdeen,  in  his  note  to 
Mr.  Everett,  of  December  20,  1841, 
expressly  disclaims  what  the  British 
ministry  call  ''  the  right  of  search  ;  " 
thai  is,  the  right  of  examining  ves- 
sels known  and  admitted  to  be 
American,  in  the  time  of  peace ; 
but  he  claims  what  he  caHs  "■the 
right  of  visit;  "  that  is,  the  right  of 
detaining  and  boarding  a  vessel  sus- 
pected  of  hoisting  false  colors,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether 
she  is  really  American.  Yet  he  ad- 
mits, expressly,  that  if  the  vessel  so 
detained  proves  to  be  American,  she 


is  entitled  to  damages  for  the  deten- 
tion. On  this  principle  Great  Brit- 
ain has  acted,  and  has  actually  paifi 
damages  in  several  instances,  with- 
out objection,  on  the  damage  being 
proved. 

The  American  doctrine  on  this 
subject  was  set  forth  in  the  despatch 
of  Mr.  Webster  to  Mr.  Eveiett,  of 
March  28,  1843,  before  referred  to: 
Mr.  Webster  denies  that  there  ia 
any  such  distinction  as  the  British' 
government  contends  for,  between' 
the  "right  of  visit"  and  the  "right 
of  search."  He  shows  that  no  such 
distinction  is  recognized  by  writers 
on  the  law  of  nations,  or  feasible  in 
practice.  He  denies  that  any  such 
riglit  exists.  Lord  Aberdeen  had 
admitted  "  that  if  in  the  exercise  of 
this  right,  either  from  involuntary 
error  or  in  spite  of  every  precaution,' 
loss  or  injury  should  be  sustained, 
a  prompt  reparation  would  be  afford- 
ed." Mr.  Webster  argues  from' 
this  admission,  that  such  detention 
is  not  a  matter  of  right;  for  "the 
general  rule  of  law  certainly  is,  that 
in  the  proper  and  prudent  exercise 
of  his  own  rights,  no  one  is  an- 
swerable for  undesigned  injuries." 
If  the  detention  subjects  the  detain- 
er to  the  payment  of  damages,  as 
]  Lord  Aberdeen  admits,  it  is  a  wrong, 
and  not  a  right.  Yet  Mr.  Webster 
admits  that  "law  and  reason  make  a 
1  distinction  between  injirries  com- 
I  mitted  through  mistake,  atid  injuries 
committed  by  design ;  the  former 
being  entitled  to  fair  and  just  com- 
pensation, the  latter  demanding  ex- 
emplary damages,  and  sometimes- 
personal  punishment." 

With  this  despatch,  the  discussion 
terminated.  Great  Britain  declares 
that  she  will  continue  the  practice 
Ij  of  detaining  suspected  vessels  at  her 
i]  discretion,  to  ascertain  their  nation- 
!  ality  ;  paying  damages,  if  the  vessel 
I  detained  proves  to  be  American. 
I  Out  gbvernment  admits  that,  in  such 
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case,  (he  "fair  and  just  compensa- 
tion" which  Great  Britain  offers,  is 
all  that  we  are  entitled  to  demand. 
The  only  unsettled  question  between 
the  two  governments  is,  whether 
such  detention  of  American  vessels 
shall  be  called  a  right,  or  an  uninten- 
tional wrong.  In  practice,  Great 
Britain  has,  with  the  assent  of  OHr 
'government,  every  thing  which  her 
sense  of  propriety  and  her  own  un- 
derstanding of  the  law  of  nations 
permits  her  to  demand. 

Great  Britain  would  doubtless  be 
glad,,  if  we  would  ^ant  her,  by  trea- 
ty, what  she  calls  "  the  right  of 
visit ; "  so  that  her  cruisers  might,  at 
pleasure,  detain  American  vessels 
on  pretense  of  suspicion,  without 
being  liable  for  damages ;  but  this 
our  government  cannot  grant. 

Such  appears  to  us  to  be  the  law 
on  tliis  subject;  and  such  is  the 
whole  ground  of  complaint  against 
our  government,  in  respect  to  "  the 
right  of  search.'' 

THE  LATE  SLAVE  TRADE  DISCLOSURES. 
NO.  III. 

British  cruisers  and  head-money. 

Against  the  British  system  of  pay- 
ing "  head-money"  for  recaptured 
slaves,  Mr.  Wise  brings  the  follow- 
ing accusation : 

'•  It  is  asserted  here  positively,  as 
I  have  informed  you  on  another  oc- 
casion, that  the  British  cruisers  do 
not  take  the  proper  and  active  steps 
to  prevent  the  shipping  of  slaves  in 
Africa;  and  the  alleged  motive  is, 
that  they  seem  to  desire  the  slaves 
to  be  shipped — to  be  once  put  on 
board — in  order  to  obtain  the  bounty 
of  so  many  pounds  sterling  per  ca/jj/a 
for  their  capture,  and  to  send  them, 
as  apprentices,  to  Demarara  and  other 
possessions  of  Great  Britain." 

The  National  Intelligencer  pro-  \ 
nourices  this  "  a  very  hasty  as  well ; 
as  invidious  imputation  against  the  i 
English  cruisers ;  for  Mr.  Wise  him- 1 


self  afterwards  distinctly  contradicts 
the  charge,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Sla- 
cum:  'The  cargo,  be  it  what  it 
may,  [except  slaves,  as  we  under- 
stand,]" affords  no  just  ground  of cap- 
ture:' a  sentence  that  clears  up  the 
w^ole  accusation." 

The  "  imputation,"  however  hasti- 
ly made  by  Mr.  Wise,  and  however 
it  may  overstate  the  evil,  is  an  old 
one;  and  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Slacum, 
which  is  said  to  "clear  up"  the  mat- 
ter, is  erroneous. 

The  imputation  is  an  old  one.  It 
was  made  in  language  equally  explicit 
and  severe,  several  years  since,  by 
Lord  Brougham,  in  his  place  in 
Parliament;  but  the  report  of  his 
speech  is  not  at  hand. 

Lieut.  Charles  H.  Bell,  of  the  U. 
S.  brig  Dolphin,  uses  the  foUowing^ 
languasfe  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  dated  July  2S,  1841 : 

"I  proposed  to  threeof  the  British 
commanders  1  fell  in  with,  to  block- 
ade these  two  stations,  [Gallinas  and^^-. 
New  Cess.]  instead  of  cruising  so  fai:^B  = 
off  the  coast.  The  anchorage  is 
good  and  safe;  and  one  vessel  at 
each  station  could  lie  in  such  a  posi- 
tion as  to  intercept  any  slaver  coming 
in.  The  invariable  reply  to  this 
proposition  was : — ♦  This  is  an  un- 
healthy climate ;  we  come  out  here 
to  make  piize-money ;  if  a  slaver  is 
captured  without  her  cargo,  she  is 
sent  to  Sierra  Leone,  where  the  ex- 
pense of  condemnation  amounts  to 
nearly  the  whole  value  of  the  vessel, 
which  is  the  perquisite  of  those  in 
the  employ  of  the  government  at  that 
place;  and  we,  who  have  all  the 
labor  and  exposure,  get  nothing; 
whereas,  if  we  capture  a  vessel  w.llh 
slaves  on  board,  we  receive  five 
pounds  sterling  a  head  for  each  of 
them,  withoutany  deduction.  There- 
fore it  is  not  our  interest  to  capture 
these  vessels  without  their  cargoes." 

During  the  trial  of  Zulueta  for 
slave  trading,  in   London,  October, 
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1843,  Captain  Henry  Worsley  Hill, 
R.  N.,  testified : 

"  Supposing  a  vessel  and  cargo  to 
be  of  the  value  of  £10,000,  con- 
demned in  the  Vice-admiralty  Court, 
half  the  proceeds  would  go  to  the 
crown,  and  the  oiher  half  would  be 
divided  among  the  captors,  after  all 
the  expenses  were  paid  ;  of  which  the 
admiral  gels  one-sixteenth,  and  the 
captor  one-eighth  of  the  remain- 
der."— "I  believe  the  proceeds  of 
the  Augnsta  amounted  to  somewhere 
about  £3,800,  Half  of  that  would 
goto  the  crown.  I  have  not  got  a 
sixpence.  You  would  get  one-eighth 
after  the  sixieenih  ?  I  am  afraid 
there  is  some  £300  to  come  out  of  it, 
for  the  expenses  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil Committee.  Does  it  sometimes 
happen  that  the  expenses  swallow 
up  the  whole  affair  1 — It  does." 

The  Augusta  had  been  taken  by 
Captain  Hill,  withoutslaves  on  board, 
nearly  three  years  before,  and  con- 
demned at  Sierra  Leone  without 
defence  or  delay. 

The  letter  of  Lieut.  Bell,  above 
quoted,  was  communicated  to  Lord 
Palmerston,  by  Jlr.  Stevenson,  No- 
vember 10,  1840.  He  states  that 
the  Gallinas  and  New  Cess  had  been 
for  some  time  blockaded.  As  to  the 
main  accusation,  he  says  : 

"  I  have  to  explain  to  you,  that 
it  is  only  since  the  passing  of  the  act 
2d  and  3d  Victoria,  cap.  73,  that 
there  has  existed  any  legal  autliority 
to  condemn  Portuguese  ships  detain- 
ed for  being  equipped  for  the  slave 
trade,  and  not  having  slaves  actually 
on  board  ;  and  therefore,  until  that 
act  came  into  operation  on  the  coast 
of"  Africa,  Her  Majesty's  cruisers 
could  not  detain  Portuguese  slave 
vessels  till  they  had  actually  taken 
their  slaves  on  board  :  but  with  re- 
gard to  Spanish  vessels,  the  treaty 
of  1835  between  Great  Britian  and 
Spain,  gave  to  the  mixed  British  and 
Spanish  commissioners  a  power  to 


condemn  slave  vessels  under  the 
Spanish  flag,  if  found  equipped  for 
the  slave  trade,  even  though  they 
might  have  no  slaves  actually  on 
board  ;  and  during  the  period  which 
has  elapsed  since  that  treaty  has 
been  in  operation.  Her  Majesty's 
cruisers  have  laken,  and  sent  in  for 
adjudication,  85  Spanish  slavers, 
without  slaves  on  board,  and  only  18 
with  slaves  on  board.  And  since 
the  year  1835,  Her  JIajesly's  crui- 
sers on  the  coast  of  Africa  have  de- 
tained, and  sent  in  for  adjudication, 
14  Brazilian  vessels  without  slaves 
on  board,  and  only  two  with 
slaves.'' 

This  looks  well.  It  proves  that  if 
British  cruisers  can  catch  a  slaver 
going  in,  they  will  do  it,  lest  they 
should  not  catch  her  at  all.  In  this  way, 
they  secure  some  chance  of  getting 
"an  eighth  after  the  sixteenth." 
Still,  it  does  not  fully  meet  the  point. 
Lieut.  Bell  proposed  that,  instead  of 
cruising  "ouisight  of  land,"  in  the 
hope  of  catching  a  slaver,  they  should 
blockade  the  slave  trading  ports,  and 
thus  stop  the  trade ;  for  no  slaver 
would  attempt  either  to  enter  or  to 
leave  the  Gallinas,  while  blockaded 
by  a  British  cruiser.  In  the  language 
of  Mr.  Wise,  it  would  "  prevent  the 
shipping  of  slaves  in  Africa;"  or  at 
least,  in  that  part  of  Africa.  But 
stopping  the  trade  would  stop  the 
prize-money  altogether,  and  in  every 
form.  They  would  get  neither  their 
"five  pounds  a  head,"  nor  their 
"eighth"  minus  the  charges.  The 
answer  is  therefore  incomplete;  and 
the  more  so,  because  the  blockade 
of  Gallinas  and  New  Cess  was  soon 
raised. 

The  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  their  Report 
of  August,  1842,  quoted  in  a  former 
number,  in  speaking  of  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  slave  trade,  says  : 

"  Under  this  head,  vve  would  ven- 
ture to  recommend  that  none  but  the 
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fiwiftest  vessels  should  be  employed ; 
jhat  some  of  the  best  prizes  should 
be  converted  to  the  purposes  of  the 
service  ;  that  steamers  should  be  en- 
gaged in  watching  the  intricacies  of 
islands  and  the  mouths  of  rivers ; 
that  the  system  of  paying  by  head- 
money,  so  unjust  to  gallant  men — 
jix  perhaps,  by  bounty  at  all — 
jphould  be  reconsidered,  and,  possibly, 
Replaced  by  higher  pay  and  the  pros- 
pect of  promotion." 

They  add,  in  a  note: 

^.As  an  instance  of  the  injustice  of 
this  system,  we  beg  to  refer  to  a 
case  cited  by  Captain  Denman, 
(Q.  7,099,)  in  which  it  appears  that 
the  capture  of  two  vessels  which 
would  have  held  700  slaves,  was  re- 
munerated with  no  more  than£576, 
because  they  were  empty ;  while  that 
of  a  single  vessel,  of  little  more  than 
half  that  tonnag?,  brought  in  £1,654, 
because  she  was  full.  Thus  the  least 
laborious  and  dangerous,  as  well  as 
the  least  effective  service,  receives 
the  highest  reward.'' 

What  Mr.  Wise  says  of  the  "head- 
money"  system,  therefore,  is  not  a 
mere  gratuitous  evil-surmising  of  his 
own.  The  tendency  of  the  systeni 
certainly  is,  and  has  long  been  known 
and  declared  to  be,  such  as  he  de- 
scribes. How  far  the  fidelity  of 
British  cruisers  proves  sufficient  to 
withstand  the  temptation,  is  a  matter 
of  some  uncertainty  ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  what  Mr.  Wise  found  "  asserted 
positively"  in  Brazil,  is  to  some  ex- 
tent believed  by  American  traders  to 
the  coast  of  Africa.  And  the  state- 
ment of  Lord  Palmerston,  concern- 
ing the  equipment  treaties,  effectual- 
ly explodes  the  apology  thought  to 
be  found  in  "  the  words  of  Mr.  Sla- 
cnm ;"  inasmuch  as  the  cargo,  when 
sufficiently  characteristic,  does  af- 
ford, and  for  some  ten  years  past, 
has  afforded,  "just  ground  of  cap- 
tare,"  even  though  there  be  no  slaves 
on  board. 


THE  LATE  SLAVE  TRADE  DISCLOSURES. 
NO.  IV. 

Indirect  Slave  Trading. 

On  this  subject,  Mr.  Wise  informs 
us  that^ 

"  The  goods  and  credit  of  British 
manufacturers  and  merchants  are  lib- 
erally and  indulgently  extended  to 
the  Portuguese  and  Brazilian  mer- 
chants in  Brazil,  on  long  time.  The 
Portuguese  and  Brazilian  merchants 
ship  them  in  these  vessels,  chartered 
by  the  slave  traders  for  the  coast; 
and  in  many  cases  a  single  vessel  will 
take  out  the  shipments  of  some  ten 
or  twenty  various  persons.  They 
are  not  always  loaded  by  the  slave 
dealers  themselves.  Those  persons 
who  purchase  of  the  British  mer- 
chants the  '  goods  fit  for  the  coast,' 
are  mostly  small  dealers ;  and  the  . 
chief  security  which  the  British  mer- 
chants have  for  payment  is  the  suc- 
cessful sales  of  these  goods  in  Africa. 
If  they  are  captured  or  destroyed  ;i 
the  British  merchants  suffer.  The* 
consequence,  it  is  said,  is,  that  the 
English  cruisers  will  not  capture  or 
destroy  them,  because  the  blow  is 
found  to  fall  upon  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  their  own  countrymen." 

It  is  said  that  there  is  not  a  mer- 
chant or  dealer  of  any  sort  on  this 
whole  coast,  from  Para  to  Rio  Grande, 
engaged  in  the  trade  between  Brazil 
and  Africa,  who  does  not,  directly, 
participate  in  the  profit  or  loss  of  the 
foreign  slave  trade. 

The  Intelligencer  adds: — "Mr. 
W.  evidently  thinks  that  Great  Britain 
ought  to  prevent  her  manufacturers 
from  supplying  the  particular  goods 
that  are  used  in  the  slave  trade.  How 
this  is  to  be  done,  without  establish- 
ing an  inspection  of  all  packages 
exported,  we  see  not." 

Nor  could  it  be  done,  even  with 
such  an  inspection  ;  as  will  be  mani- 
fest from  a  brief  consideration  of  the 
course  of  African  commerce. 
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In  the  first  place,  we  must  disa- 
buse ourselves  of  the  notion,  that  the 
slave  trade  is  a  business  by  itself, 
and  that  slave  traders  are  a  distinct 
class  of  men,  who  carry  it  on.  The 
great  house  of  Pedro  Martinez  of 
Cadez,  with  its  associated  house  of 
Martinez  &  Co.  of  Havana,  is  one 
of  the  most  extensive  slave  trading 
concerns  in  the  world  ;  perhaps  the 
most  extensive.  Nearly  all  the  slave 
traders  at  Gallinas,  were,  a  few  years 
since,  agents  of  Martinez.  This 
same  concern  carries  on  an  immense 
business  with  England  and  the  Uni- 
ted States,  in  sugar,  cochineal,  bul- 
lion, and  all  kinds  of  West  Indian, 
South  American  and  Mexican  pro- 
duce.^v  So  also,  in  Brazil,  where  the 
trade  is  neither  unlawful  nor  disrepu- 
table. Nobody  there  abstains  from  it, 
or  from  dealing  with  those  concerned 
in  it,  from  any  fear  of  the  law,  scruples 
of  conscience,  or  regard  for  character. 
It  is  as  freely  mixed  up  with  allbusi- 
|ness  between  Brazil  and  Africa,  as 
^the  trade  in  molasses  with  business 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
West  Indies.  If  you  trade  to  Brazil 
at  all,  you  must  trade  with  a  slave 
trader,  or  with  some  one  who  deals 
freely  with  slave  traders. 

We  must  also  banish  the  notion, 
that  there  is  any  kind  of  goods  which 
is  used  only  in  the  slave  trade,  and 
notin  honest  commerce.  "  The  par- 
ticular goods  that  are  used  in  the 
slave  trade,"  are  the  same  that  are 
used  in  bartering  for  palm  oil,  cam- 
wood, ivory,  and  other  African  pro-  j 
duce. — Goods  sold  in  Africa  are  usu- 
ally sold  on  credit.  The  native  tra- ' 
der,  for  the  accomhiodation  of  his 
country  customers,  insists  on  having 
a  complete  assortment  of  ''  coast 
goods" — so  much  rum,  so  much  gun- 
powder, so  much  tobacco,  and  the 
like,  all  in  due  proportion.  For  this 
assortment,  he  agrees  to  pay,  oil,  dye- 
stuflTs,  slaves,  or  any  thing  else  for 
which  he  can  barter  his  goods.     At 
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Gallinas,  the  ship  is  obliged  to  sell 
for  cash  or  bills  of  exchange,  to  Eu- 
ropean factors,  who  sell  to  native  tra- 
ders, and  receive  scarce  any  thing 
but  slaves  in  payment.  Where  the 
slave  trade  has  been  banished  by 
British  and  American  settlements,  the 
payments  are  made  in  oil,  ivory,  and 
other  articles  of  lawful  commerce. 
But  on  all  the  rest  of  the  coast,  pay- 
ments are  made  in  slaves  or  other 
articles  indifferently,  as  the  parties 
can  agree. 

"Coast  goods"  are  such  necessa- 
ries, comforts  or  luxuries  of  African 
life,  or  implements  of  industry,  as 
Africa  requires  from  Europe  or  Ameri- 
ca. By  offering  them  for  sale,  the 
African  is  stimulated  to  do  whatever 
is  necessary  to  obtain  them.  Selling 
such  goods  for  any  product  of  honest 
industry,  therefore,  has  a  direct  ten- 
dency to  promote  honest  industry, 
and  all  the  virtues  of  civilization ;  sO 
that  the  barter  of  honest  goods  for 
honest  goods,  even  at  a  slave  trading 
port,  is  mutually  beneficial. 

It  happens  not  unfrequently,  that 
a  ship,  before  her  voyage  is  ended, 
finds  herself  short  of  some  article 
necessary  to  complete  her  assortment. 
She  must  buy  of  some  ship  that  has 
a  surplus,  or  of  some  trader  on  shore. 
The  cotton  cloth  shipped  at  Baltimore 
and  sold  at  the  Old  Calabar  river  for 
ivory,  is  ready  to  be  purchased  by  a 
Brazilian  who  needs  it  to  barter  for 
slaves.  Thus  honest  commerce  with 
Africa  cannot  be  carried  on  without 
incidentally  furnishing  facilities  for 
the  slave  trade. 

There  is  a  striking  illustration  of 
this  subject  in  the  letter  of  Lieut. 
Bell  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  of 
July  2S,  1840.     He  says  : 

"  Most  of  the  slavers  sent  to  Sierra 
Leone  have  such  articles  on  board 
as  are  used  in  trafficking  for  slaves. 
When  the  vessels  are  condemned, 
these  articles  are  sold  at  public  auc- 
tion— are   purchased  by  an  English- 
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man  there,  who  is  said  to  be  the  agent 
of  Pedro  Blanco,  the  great  slave  deal- 
er at  Gallinaa.  Whether  this  is  the 
case  or  not,  is  of  little  consequence  ; 
they  are  put  on  board  of  an  English 
cutter  belonging  to  this  man,  who 
carries  them  to  Gallinas,  and  lands 
them  at  his  pleasure.  This  is  well 
known  to  every  person  at  Sierra 
Leone :  and,  in  conversation  with 
the  governor,  when  he  made  some 
remarks  on  the  shameful  use  of  our 
flag  in  this  trade,  I  spoke  to  him  on 
the  subject;  stated  that  the  slave 
trade  was  encouraged  and  abetted  by 
such  proceedings  under  the  very 
eye  of  his  government.  He  said  he 
was  sensible  of  it ;  but,  as  this  was  a 
legal  traffic,  he  could  not  prevent 
it." 

As  slated  in  a  former  article,  this 
was  communicated  to  Lord  Palmers- 
ton  ;'but  his  lordship,  in  his  reply, 
makes  no  allusion  to  this  part  of  the 
letter.  The  same  practice,  and  even 
that  of  selling  condemned  slave  ships, 
directly  to  slave  traders,  at  rublic 
auction  under  authority  of  the  British 
government,  is  expressly  acknow- 
ledged in  the  Report  to  liie  House  of 
Commons  of  August,  1842,  repeated- 
ly quoted  in  former  articles.  That 
repoH  concludes,  that  any  legislation 
designed  to  prevent  the  practice, 
would  be  wholy  ineffectual ;  as  it 
would  only  cause  the  vessel  or  goods 


to  pass  through  the  hands  of  a  secret 
agent  or  two,  before  reaching  those  of 
the  slave  trader  ;  while  such  legisla- 
tion might  seriously  embarrass  the 
operations  of  honest  commerce. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  plain 
that  an  American  or  English  trader 
may  indirectly  render  important  fa- 
cilities for  the  slave  trade,  and  derive 
a  profit  from  doing  it,  without  viola- 
ling  any  existing  law,  or  any  law 
that  ought  to  exist ;  and  even  with- 
out doing  any  thing  morally  wrong. 
That  trade  is  so  mixed  up  willi  the 
general  business  of  the  world,  that  it 
can  derive  facilities  from  the  most 
innocent  commercial  transactions. 
And  here  lies  the  great  danger. 
British  and  American  traders  of  no 
conscience  can  enter  into  the  busi- 
ness of  furnishing  indirect  facilities 
with  all  their  hearts,  and  carry  it  on 
to  almost  any  extent,  without  the 
possibilty  of  conviction.  They  may 
be  as  guilty  as  any  direct  slave  trade)', 
and  yet  no  one  can  prove  that  iheyJ 
have  done  any  thing  illegal,  or  any" 
thing  morally  wrong.  There  is  rea- 
son to  fear  that  this  is  done  to  aii  im- 
mense extent ;  that,  while  the  Span- 
iards, Portuguese  and  Brazilians  buy 
and  transport  the  slaves,  Americans 
furnish  and  sail  the  ships  which  have 
no  slaves  on  board,  and  British  sub- 
jects furnish  the  capital,  and  nego- 
ciate  the  exchanges. 


(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 
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By  reference  to  the  receipts  in  this  num- 
ber, it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  received 
the  munificent  bequest  of  $10,000  left  by 
our  late  highly  esteemed  friend  and  patron 
Daniel  Waldo,  of  Worcester,  Mass. 

We  with  pleasure  insert  the  following 
memoir  of  him: 

"Died  suddenly,  in  this  town,  on  the 
mominj  of  the  9th  instant,  the  Hon. 
DANIEL  WALDO.  Few  men  have  been 
taken  from  this  community  who  were 
more  generally  known,  and  more  univer- 
sally respected;  and  no  one  whose  death 


will  be  more  extensively,  and  deeply,  and 
permanently  deplored. 

"  M  r.  Waldo  was  born  in  Boston,  on  the 
20th  day  of  January,  1763.  His  early 
education  was  in  the  public  schools  of  that 
town,  and  under  the  domestic  guidance 
and  instruction  of  exemplary  and  pious 
parents.  His  father  was,  there,  an  eminent 
and  successful  merchant,  at  the  breaking 
out  of  the  American  Revolution  ;  but  de- 
voted in  heart  and  mind  to  the  cause  of 
civil  and  religious  freedom,  upon  the  occlu- 
sion of  the  port  of  Boston,  by  the  British, 
he  sought  protection  for  his  family  in  the 
country,  and  subsequently  settled  with  them 
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ind  resumed   mercantile  business  in  the 
own  of  Worcester.     Here,  the   late  Mr. 
Valdo    coiiipleteil    his     education   in  his 
ather's  counting-house,  and  on  arriving  at 
ige,  became  his  partner  in  business,  and 
ilterwards  succeeded  to  the  property  and 
he  management  of  this  extensive  import- 
ng    and    trading  concern.      With    what 
icrupulous  integrity  his  business  was  con- 
ducted for  more   than  forty  years ;    with 
what  considerations  of  regard  to  his  custo- 
mers, and  ol' accommodation  to  the  wants 
and  interests  of  the  public,  he  directed  his 
arrangements,  his  eminent  success  and  !he 
undoublingand  unabating  confidence  of  the 
community,  through    this  long  period  of 
time,   will  bear  witness.     And,  when  at 
last  he  retired  from  an  active  participation 
in   commerce  and  trade,   his  punctuality 
and    precision,  his  justice  and  liberality, 
his  personal  attention  and  courtesy  of  man- 
ner, were  remembered  and  referred  to,  as  a 
model   and   example   for  instruction    and 
encouragement  to  the  young,  and  for  imi- 
tation by  all.  ■ 
"  More  than   twenty    years  have    now ' 
elapsed,  since  this  distinguished  merchant 
voluntarily  relinquished  to  younger  men, 
whose  character  he  had  assisted  to  form, 
and  whose  worthiness  he  approved,  the 
enjoyment  of    his    mercantile    establish- 
ent,  and  the  influence  of  his   personal 
^  ronage.  But  in  retiring  from  the  cares  of 
siness,  he  di<l  not  yield  to  indolence  and 
indulgence.    His  counting-room  continued 
to  be  his  chosen  and  daily  resort  for  infor- ' 
mal  and  free  communication  and  intercourse  | 
with     his  acquaintance   and    friends,    for! 
attention  to  the  man.igement  of  his  ample  i 
property,  and  for  the  occupation  of  his  i, 
time  in  reading,  and  the  bestowment  of  his  [ 
interest  and  thoughts  upon  the  welfare  of  I' 
others.     The  regularity  of  his  habit  in  I 
passing  the  street,  to  and  from   this  accus-  j 
tomed  place,  was  indeed  so  great  as  almost ; 
to  mark  the  precision  of  the  diurnal  hour.  \. 
In  whatever  aflected  the  peace  and  good '[ 
order  of  society,  and  the  prosperity  and  ■ 
happiness  of  his  county,  he  ever  took  av 
lively   concern.     His  interest   in   all  well 
directed  efforts  for  the    promotion  of  the  [ 
moral  and  social  condition  of  the  ignorant 
and  the  destitute  of  his  fellow  men,  was  ! 
active  and  efficient,  and  his  benefactions 
and  charities    were    munificent  and  free, 
as  they  were  discriminating  and  unostenta- ', 
tious.     Numerous  are   the  objects  of  public 
benevolence,  which  have  cause  to  rejoice  in 
the  fullness  of  his  bounty; — and  many — '•', 
more  than  the  world  will  ever  know — are  ', 
the  hearts  of  private  sufferers,  who  are,  ' 
unconsciously,  his  debtors,  for  the  reliefj 
and  comfort  which  they  will  never  have 
opportunity  to  acknowledge.    The  prayers 
and  the  blessings  of  the  poor  did,  indeed, 
follow  him;  but  who  shall  speak  of  the 


deeds  of  kindness  which  an  habitual 
charity  was  continually,  silently  and 
secretly,  dispensing  to  those  whose  deli- 
cacy and  sensitiveness  would  permit  no 
utterance  to  their  destitution? 

"  In  the  progress,  rapid  growth,  and 
assured  prosperity  of  the  town  of  his  resi- 
dence, to  which  his  eaily  industry  and  en- 
terprise in  business,  and  his  altention,  ad- 
vice, and  use  of  wealth,  in  riper  years,  had 
so  largely  contributed,  Mr.  Waldo,  to  the 
latest  day  of  his  life,  felt  and  expessed,  in 
an  especial  manner,  the  liveliest  interest. 
The  'I'emple  for  Public  Worship,  which 
his  liberality  erected ; — the  cemetery 
grounds,  the  bestowment  of  his  bounty, 
where,  in  the  fragrance  of  nature,  in  boauti- 
ful  congruity  with  the  untainted  simplicity, 
sincerity  and  consistency  of  his  character, 
now  repose  his  mortal  remains,  are  among 
the  visible  memorials  which  speak  to  the 
heart,  of  his  sympathy  with  the  highest 
concerns  ofall. 

'•  Xorwas  the  sphere  of  his  influence  and 
usefulness  confined  to  the  limits,  ample  as 
they  were,  of  hi?  own  personal  considera- 
tions and  desires.  Although  always  un- 
pretending himself,  wholy  unambitious  of 
public  hot:ois,  and  retiring  and  shrinking, 
as  it  were,  from  the  unenviable  notoriety 
of  mere  popular  favor,  yet,  such  was  the 
public  regard  for  his  patriotism  and  prac- 
tical wisdom,  his  integrity,  firmness,  and 
fidelity  to  every  obligation  of  duty,  that,  in 
one  of  the  darkest  periods  of  the  Republic, 
during  the  war,  in  1814,  he  was  sought  out, 
to  take  part,  and  give  directions  to  one  of  the 
most  fearfully  momentous  measurps  of  the 
itime.  Whatever  wa.s  then  thought,  or  may 
,  now  be  deemed  the  occasion,  or  the  fitness  of 
'  that  act  of  legislation,  which  gave  the  sanc- 
^  tion  of  Massachusetts  to  the  Hartford 
CoxvESTioif.the  late  Mr.  Waldo  but  obeyed 
the  injunctions  of  the  Government,  in  receiv- 
ing his  appointment,  as  a  member.  No 
man  entertained  a  loftier  jiatriotism,  a 
'  higher  sense  of  the  responsibility  of  public 
trusts,  a  deeper  reverence  for  the  Consti- 
tution, a  firmer  attachment  to  the  confeder- 
ated Union,  and  none  had  more  atstake,  in 
the  peace,  safety,  and  returning  prosperity 
of  the  country.  It  is  but  justice  to  say, 
that  the  strongest  objections  to  this  ques- 
tionable proceeding,  and  the  liveliest  appre- 
hensions of  its  disastrous  consequences, 
weie,  in  a  great  degree,  allayed,  in  the 
minds  of  its  most  strenuous  opponents,  by 
confidence  in  the  character  of  the  men,  to 
whom,  happily,  was  committed  its  direction 
and  control.  Indeed,  no  higher  tribute' 
could  be  paid  to  their  virtue,  than  was 
rendered,  at  the  time,  by  a  venerable,  ex- 
perienced and  distinguished  statesman,  of 
stern  Republican  principles,  (the  elder  Gov. 
Lincoln,)  who,  when  informed  of  the  names 
of  the  selected  Deleg^ates  to  the  Convection. 
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exclaimed  with  fervency,  '  Tbank  Heaven ! 
then  all  is  safe.  With  such  men  as  George 
Cabot  and  Daniel  Waldo,  nil  eril  delrimeuti 
Reipvhlica;' — no  harm  can  come  to  the 
Republic. 

"  As  B  proof  how  well  sustained,  by  the 
community  in  which  he  lived,  was  this  sen- 
timent of  tiust  and  confidence  towards  Mr. 
Waldo,  he  was,  afterwards,  in  the  year 
1816,  elected  by  his  fellow  citizens  of  the 
county  of  Worcester,  to  a  seat  in  the  Sen- 
ate of  Massachusetts,  and  again  re-elected 
in  the  two  following  years.  His  charac- 
teristic punctuality  and  fidelity,  here,  also, 
■distinguished  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
his  station,  and  made  him  one  of  the  most 
useful  and  justly  esteemed  members  of  that 
body.  The  love  of  domestic  quiet  and  en- 
joyment, and  his  earnest  desire  for  retire- 
ment, in  1819,  resisted  the  wishes  of  his 
friends  for  his  longer  continuance  in  public 
oflRce,  and  he  respectfully,  but  resolutely, 
declined  a  renomination. 

"  The  name  of  Waldo  is  intimately 
associated  with  many  of  the  religious  and 
charitable  insfilutioas  of  the  country.  There 


will  be  a  more  appropriate  occasion  vij 
place,  in  which  to  treat  of  the  personal  paiw 
ticipation  of  our  departed  friend,  in  this 
connexion.  Deeply  imbued  with  religions 
faith,  and  feelingly  impressed  with  aseuM 
of  all  Christian  obligation,  in  the  liberality 
of  a  cultivated  and  enlightened  mind,  he 
devised  things  liberally,  and  with  a  view 
to  extended  good.  He  looked  far  beyond 
sect  cr  party,  and  strove  to  learn  from  the 
instruclion  of  his  great  teacher  and  master 
how  to  les^ard  duty  to  the  whole  race  of  his 
fellow  men,  and  the  aim  of  his  life 
was  its  faithful  and  acceptable  perform- 
ance. 

"  Thus  has  passed  the  long  and  useful  life 
of  this  good  man.  He  has  been  borne  to  the 
tomb,  full  ofyears,  and  in  honored  remem- 
brance. The  tears  of  bereaved  relatives 
and  friends  bedew  the  green  sod  of  his  fresh 
made  grave,  but  the  deeds  of  public  mu- 
nificence and  of  private  benevolence  which 
he  has  wrought,  will  survive  all  temporary 
affliction,  in  the  cherished  memory  and  last- 
ing influence  of  his  exemplary  character 
and  virtues."  • 


[From  the  N.  Y.  Commercial  Advertiser.] 
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New  York,  Oct.  21, 18-15. 

As  there  is  an  expedition  for  Liberia 
fitting  out  from  Baltimore  and  Norfolk,  by 
the  American  Colonization  Society,  to  sail 
in  a  few  days  with  a  goodly  number  of 
^migr^nts  and  also  several  missionaries 
(pr  their  different  stations,  making  it  of 
pinch  interest  to  the  friends  of  African  co- 
lonization, I  feel  it  a  privilege  to  make  a 
remark  or  two  respecting  a  family  which 
left  this  city  yesterday  morning  via  rail- 
}X)ad  for  Baltimore,  to  join  the  ship  "  Ro- 
ancke,  Captain  Hanna,"  bound  to  Mon- 
rovia, Liberia.  The  family  consists  of  Mr. 
Sheldon  and  wife,  each  about  50  years  of 
age,  Mr.  Lowry  and  wife,  each  about  25 
years  of  age,  son-in-law  and  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sheldon,  and  three  fine,  plump, 
bright-eyed,  clean-faced,  promising  child- 
ren, the'eldest  5  years  of  age,  all  of  them 
just  M  black  as  Mr.  Lowry  and  his  wife, 
(no  mixed  blood  there,)  who,  with  their 
father  and  mother,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sheldon, 
are  of  the  pure  African  jet  black. 

They  were  all  well  clad  in  good,  substan- 
tial garments,  and  not  out  at  the  elbows, 
knees  or  heels,  aud  not  slipshod.  They 
are  from  Medina,  Orleans  county,  N.  Y. 
They  are  farmers,  and  the  women  are  good 
scholars.  Lowry  can  write ;  I  saw  him 
sign  a  receipt  for  some  money  handed  him 
to  defray  expenses  on  the  way.  Upon  being 
asked  what  or  who  induced  them  to  ^o  to 
Liberia,  they  said  they  had  read  and  obtained 
the  necessary  information — particularly  the 


letter  of  George  Seymour  (one  of  Governor 
Robert's  Council)  to  his  former  mistress^^ 
Connecticut,  a daughterof Anson  6.  Phe^B 
Esq.,  the  well  known  friend  of  the  Afric^^ 
and  President  of  the  New  York  State  Colo- 
nization Society,  which  letter  you  as  well 
as  many  other  editors  published  some  time 
since.  They  say  they  are  going  into  a  new 
wilderness  country,  and  mean  to  apply  the 
axe  to  the  root  of  the  tree  and  make  them- 
selves good  homes,  and  I  think  they  will  do 
it.  Lowry  appears  to  be  a  shrewd,  ener- 
getic man.  Mr.  Sheldon  has  the  appearance 
of  a  good  substantial  farmer,  not  unlike  our 
good  New  England  or  Western  New  York 
larmers,  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  give 
a  "  good  report  of  the  land,"  and  be  the 
means  of  inducing  many  others  to  follow. 
In  addition  to  all  Thave  said,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
S.  are  Methodist  professors,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  L.  Presbyterian  professors  of  the 
reli^on  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  have  their 
credentials  of  being  in  good  and  regular 
standing  in  the  church  of  which  they  are 
members.  If  we  could  add  100  such  fami- 
lies to  this,  well  might  the  sons  of  Ham 
begin  to  "  stretch  forth  their  hands  unto 
God."  I  could  say  much  more  in  behalf  of 
this  family,  but  I  should  occupy  too  much 
of  your  paper,  and  will  close  by  saying 
that  I  have  seen  several  letters  from  persons 
of  respectability  in  Medina  which  fully 
confirm  all  that  I  have  said,  and  are  at 
your  service  for  a  perusal. 

A  FBIKND  TO  THE  COLORED  MAN. 
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The  fine  ship  Roanoke,  of  Baltimore,  | 
chartered  by  this  Society  for  the  purpose,  j 
sailed  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  for  Monrovia, , 
Liberia,  on  the  5th  of  November,  with  one 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  emigrants  and  a  i 
large  supply  of  provisions,  goods,  &c.  j 

Of  these  emigrants,  one  hundred  and  six  j 
are  from  King  George  County,  Va.,  libera-  i 
ted  by  the   will   of  the  late  Nathaniel  H. 
Hooe:     ten    were  from  Prince  William 
County,  Va.,  liberated  by  the  Rev.  John 
Towles  :  five  were  from  Petersburg,  libera- 
ted by  the   Rev.  Mr.  Gibson:  seventeen 
were  from  Essex  County,  of   whom  ten 
were  liberated    by    the    will   of  the  late 
Edward   Rowzee,   five   by    Miss    Harriet 
C.  Rowzee,   and    one  by  the  heirs  of 
Edward  Rowzee :  eleven  were  from  Fred- 
eric County,    Va.,  liberated   by    Moncure 
Robinson,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia:  fourteen 
were  from  Shepherdstown  and  vicinity, Va., 
some  of  whom  were  free,  and  others  were  | 
rated  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  them  I 
accompany  their  friends  to  Liberia: 
thirteen  were  from  Halifax,  N.  C,  liberated  11 
by  the  will  of  Thomas  W.  Lassiter:  two  !, 
were  from  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  liberated  by  I 
the  will   of  the  late  William  Bridges  of  il 
Stafford  County,  Va.,  one  was  a  free  man  I 
from  Petersburg,  Va. :   one,  also  free,  from  !| 
Charleston,  S.  C,  and  seven  from  Medina,  - 
Orange  County,  N.Y.  j. 

Many  of  them  were  persons  of  much  , 
more  than  ordinary  fitness  for  citizens  of  ; 
Liberia.  Many  of  them  could  read  and 
write,  and  had  been  accustomed  to  taking 
care  of  themselves  and  their  interests,  and  | 
were  induslrious  and  piudent.  Great  libe-  ' 
rality  has  been  shown  by  the  masters  who  ' 


have  voluntarily  set  their  servants  free  that 
they  might  go  and  improve  tlieir  condition 
and  their  children's  in  Liberia. 

The  whole  company  were  well  supplied 
with  provisions,  &c.,  for  the  pzissage  and 
for  six  months  after  they  arrive  in  the 
colony.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  was  done 
at  the  expense  of  the  Society  ;  only  two  of 
them  having  paid  the  full  price.  Many  of 
them  could  pay  nothing  at  all;  and  for 
others  only  a  part  was  paid. 

On  their  arrival  in  Liberia,  we  furnish 
them  houses  to  live  in  for  six  months,  give 
them  a  piece  of  land  for  their  own,  supply 
them  with  medicine  and  medical  attendance 
when  they  are  sick,  and  with  all  things 
necessary  for  their  comfort  during  their 
accli.Tiation.  This  gives  them  a  fair  chance 
for  health  and  happiness. 

Upwards  of  seventy  who  had  applied  to 
go  in  the  Roanoke,  were  left  behind. 
Some  of  them  found  they  could  not  get 
ready  in  time.  Legal  difficulties  were 
thrown  in  the  way  of  others.  One  family 
would  not  go  because  the  husband  and  fath- 
er had  not  been  able  to  raise  money  to  buy 
himself.  While  for  some,  we  could  not  aiToid 
to  pay  the  expenses,  at  the  present  time. 

We  are  now  making  arrangements  to 
send  an  expedition  from  New  Orleans,  to 
sail  in  January,  with  emigrants  from  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee  and  other  Southwestern 
states.  Those  of  our  friends  living  in  those 
states  will  do  us  a  favor  by  notifying  any 
persons  who  contemplate  going  to  Africa, 
of  the  proposed  vessel. 

Our  friends  will  also  perceive  the  ne- 
cessity under  which  we  are  for  an  increase 
of  the  means  of  sending  out  emigrants. 


jftbrria     anb     tl)c    Britis  Ij—Z)  r.    ^Oobgkin's    frttrr. 


I,v  another  column  will  be  found  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Hodgkin,  of  London,  relating  to  our 
Liberia  affairs.  He  seems  to  think  that  we 
have  not  fairly  represented  England  in  the 
matter.  Perhaps  this  may  be  the  fact.  At 
any  rate  we  are  glad  of  the  opportunity  of 


]  letting  him  speak  for  himself  and  for  his  ■ 
country  on  the  subject.  He  is  a  gentleman 
of  high  character,  of  enlarged  benevolence, 
and  of  comprehensive  knowledge.  We  are 
happy  in  being  able  to  let  our  readers  see 
the  sentiments  which  he  entertains  on  a  sub- 
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To  our  Friends  and  Patrons. 


ject  in  whicb  they  are  so  much  iiiteiest- 
ed. 

They  will  not  fail  to  remark  one  thing 
in  his  letter,  viz :  that  he  says  nothing  at 
all  leading  us  to  suppose  that  the  "John 
Seys  "  was  seized  on  the  ground  that  she 
was  suspected  of  being  a  slater.  What 
propriety,  therefore,  was  there  in  sending 


her  to  be  tried  as  a  slaver  in  the  court  at 
Sierra  Leone  ?  What  propriety  is  there  in 
their  detaining  her  there  several  months 
under  pretense  that  some  important  wit- 
nesses  are  absent  ?  Why  do  they  not  at  once 
avow  the  real  ground  on  which  she  was 
seized,  and  stand  by  it  with  all  its  conse- 
quences ? 


Our  readers  are  aware  how  anxious  we 
have  been  to  secure  the  balance  of  the  terri- 
tory lying  between  Cape  Mount  and  Cape 
Palmas,  and  how  earnestly  we  have  begged 
for  $20,000  to  purchase  it.  We  have  now 
(he  pleasure  of  informing  our  friends  and 
patrons,  that  in  Kentucky  $5,000  have 
been  subscribed  towards  this  object :  and 
also  that  thirteen  gentlemen  in  other  states 


0  our  /rttnl)9  anli  Potrons. 

have  each  pledged  us  $1,000  toward  the 


$15,000  subscription.  These  sums  are  all 
conditional  on  our  making  up  the  whole 
amount.  Two  names  more  are  wanting! 
Two  persons  have  it  now  in  their  power  to 
secure  to  us  $20,000  !  We  entreat  those 
whom  the  Lord  has  blessed  with  the  good 
things  of  this  life  to  think  of  this  urgent 
call. 


At  a  meeting  of  citizens  in  the  1st 
Presbyterian  chuich  on  Thursday 
evening,  the  2ii  inst.,  to  consult  upon 
the  best  measures  to  advance  the 
cause  of  colonization,  Mr.  W.  Rich- 
ardson was  chosen  chairman,  and 
W.  F.  Bullock,  Esq.,  secretary. 

Mr.  Cowan,  the  agent  of  the  colo- 
nization society,  gave  a  full  state- 
ment of  his  agency  in  this  slate  in 
reference  to  thft  plan  of  Kentucky 
to  have  a  colony  of  her  own  in  Li- 
beria; and  of  his  success  in  raising 
funds  to  purchase  40  miles  square 
of  teiritory  in  that  country;  where- 
upon the  following  resolutions  were 
offered  and  passed  unanimously  : 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  plan  of  hav- 
ing territory  within  the  bounds  of  Li- 
beria, on  the  western  coast  of  Africa, 
to  be  called  Kentucky,  that  our  free 
colored  population  may  have  a  coun- 
try to  emigrate  to,  and  enjoy  their 
freedom  under  an  administration  of 
their  own  color,  meets  with  our  cor- 
dial approbation. 


{From  the  Louisrille  Democrat.J 

jRcntuckp  in  Jlfrtra. 

2.  liesolved,  That  as  this  plan^P 


having  a  colony  of  Kentucky  Afri- 
cans planted  within  the  bounds  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Liberia,  has 
originated  in  a  benevolent  regard  for 
their  interests,  civil,  social  and  moral, 
it  is,  in  our  judgment,  the  duty  of  our 
free  colored  population  to  inform 
themselves  of  the  piivileges  and  ad- 
vantages they  will  enjoy  by  citizen- 
ship in  Kentucky  in  Africa,  and  we 
would  council  them  to  emigrate  there. 

3.  Resolved,  That  as  $700  is  now 
needed  (6165  having  been  raised  in 
the  city)  to  fill  up  the  subscription 
of  $5,000,  the  sum  required  to  pur- 
chase the  territory,  it  is  highly  im- 
portant that  this  city  and  the  county 
of  Jefferson  should  raise  this  sum, 
and  thereby  show  to  their  fellow  citi- 
zens in  different  parts  of  the  state, 
who  have  contributed  to  this  object, 
that  we  are  interested  in  carrying 
out  this  good  and  great  enterprise. 

4.  .ResoZred,  That  Messrs.  Beatlie, 
Glover,  Ranney,  Bucklin,  Bayless, 
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Peltit,  J.  S.  Morris,  Throg-morton, 
J.  S.  Liihgow,  J.  Rust  and  D.  M'AI- 
lister,  be  a  committee  to  render  to 
Mr.  Cowan  siic^  assistance  as  he 
shall  need  to  raise  funds  for  the  cause 
in  this  city. 

5.  ^esoZfCc?,  That  the  proceedings 


of  this  meeting  be  signed  by  the 
Chairman  and  Secretary,  and  be 
published  in  the  different  papers  in 
the  city. 

W.  RICHARDSON, 
Chairman. 
W.  F.  Bullock,  Sec'y. 


5  terns    of    Jnttlliflfnff. 


Ox  the  17th  May,  at  Marshall,  a  young 
man  about  twentj'-one  years  of  age,  by 
the  name  of  Frank  Buller,  in  company 
with  several  others  who  were  diving  for 
oysters  in  the  Junk  river,  was  struck  by  a 
shark.  He  survived  only  long  enough  to 
come  up  to  the  surface,  and  tell  that  he 
was  hurt'.  A  comrade  pulled  him  into  their 
canoe  when  he  expired. 

The  two  seamen  landed  here  by  captain 
Lideel's  sloop  (English)  are  both  dead. 
One  cut  his  throat  a  few  evenings  ago  in  a 
paroxysm  of  mania  polu  it  is  said,  and  the 
other  died  of  the  fever. 

The  British  coaxed  ten  of  the  settlers  to 
go  to  Jamaica  two  or  three  years  ago,  and 
one  of  them  writes  back  to  his  friends  in 

beria — "  You  who  have  your  thatched 


|]  houses,  make  yourselves  happy,  and  fry  to 
i  rear  y(5ur  colony  in  the  fearofCJod,  andim- 
I;  prove  your  societies :  for  this  is  the  most 
!i  abominable  place  I  ever  saw.    By  the  help 

of  the  Loid  I  hope  to  reach  home  some  day. 

This  is  a  miserable  and  adulterous  hole." 

A  Boa  Constrictor  was  captured  near 
Old  Field  settlement,  Messnrado  i  iver,  the 
stomach  of  which  contained  a  full  grown 
deer,  horns  and  all.  The  natives  were  pre- 
paring to  feast  upon  his  snakesiiip,  the  car- 
cass of  which  they  described  as  "  big  hog 
meat." 

A  boat  belonging  to  the  'V^ater  Witch 
by  some  means  went  on  shore  a  few  days 
ago  at  Little  Bassa,  and  was  knocked  to 
pieces.  She  bad  been  in  chase  of  a 
slaver. 


■Btctiptfl    0f    t\)t    ^mtv'ican    €olon\)atxon    Soc\tti)^ 
From  the  22d  October,  to  the  22d  November,  1845. 


By  Rev.  A.  M.  Cowan  : — (dona- 
tions reported  in  gross  in  last 
No.  of  the  Repository.) 

Scott  Co.— Rev.  F.  G.  Strahan.. .        5  00 
Harrhon  Co. — G.  H.  Perrin,  $50, 
E.  F.  Easton,  .$10,  Jo.  Carr, 
$5,    Theo.  Walker,  §3.    Jo- 
seph Wasson,  $2 70  00 

Bourbon  Co. — John  King,  $20, 
John  H  Jones,  and  Wm.  Jones, 

each  $5 30  00 

Fayette  Co. — Samuel  Laird,  SlOO, 
R.  Pindell,  Edward  Oldham, 
Col.  Robert  Innes,  each  $30  to 
constitute  themselves  life  mem- 
bers, Solomon  Vanmeter,'  $20, 
Isaac  C.  Vanmeter,  $15,  John 
W.  Overturn,  $5,  Charles  Pat- 
rick, $1 231  00 

Madison  Co.—H.  T.  Terrill 20  00 

Garrard  Co.— Moses  Collier 5  00 

Lincon  Co.-Rev.  S.  S.  McRoberta.        5  00 
Boyle  0>.— John  R.  Ford,  M.  G. 
Youce,  each  $20,  R.  Montgom- 
ery, and  James  L.  Crawford, 
each  $10,  F.  S.  Read,  Wm.  W. 


McDowell,  Willis  Grimes,  and 

A.  D.  Meyers,  each  $5 80  00 

Shelby  Co. — John  Crawford,  L  W. 
Duprey,  John  Robinson,  Mrs. 
R.  Beattie,  Mrs.  Jane  J.  Lo- 
gan, each  $5 25  Od 

Covington — J.  M.  Preston,  $30  to 
constitute  himself  a  life  mem- 
ber, R.  S.  Brush,  Wm.  Ernst, 
M.  M.  Benton,  A.  L.  Z.  Grier. 
Jno.  K..McNuckle,  H.  J.Giees- 
back,each$5,Go.C.Tarwin,$l.      61  00 

Louisville — John  L.  Martin,  $30 
to  constitute  himself  a  life  mem- 
ber, Abraham  Hite,  and  D.  B. 
Allen,  each  $20,  Willis  Ranney, 
Wra.  F.  Pettit,  James  Speed, 
Prentis  &  Weissinger,  William 
Richardson,  Dr.  Sam'l  B.  Rich- 
ardson, Wm.  E.  Glover,  W.  H. 
Field,  Wm.  Miller.  George  C. 
Gwathney,  Rev.  E.  P.  Hum- 
phry, Samuel  Messick,  Mrs. 
W.  L.  Breckenridge,  Mrs.  Am- 
anda Hall,  Miss  Mary  Hall,  Mrs. 
McFarland,  Mrs.  Eliza  Cassa- 
dey,  Miss  Mary  Ann  McNutt. 


each  $10,  Rev.  W.  W.  Hill, 
Wm.  Kendrick,  W.  F.  Bullock, 
James  Fulton,  Thos.  E.  Wilson, 

A.  P.  Staibird,  A.  Peter,  Sam'l 
Russell,  Wallace  &  Lithgow, 
R.  J.  Ward,  C.  Coleman,  Isaac 
Everitt,  Henry  Pirth,  P.  But- 
ler, John  Watson,  J.  W.  Kal- 
fers,  Thomas  S.  Foreman,  Alex. 
Harbeson,  Rupert  &  Linder- 
berge,  John  S.  Morris,  J.  G. 
Prai2;g  &  Co..  W.  B  CliftOn,  P. 

B.  Atwood,  W.  H.  Walker,  H. 
Parinelee,  L.  Ruif'ner,  Jacob 
Bickwith,  Hamilton  Pope,  D,  • 
&  J.  Wright  &  Co.,  Ciirran 
Pope,  D.  Beattie,  Logan  Mc- 
Knight,  J.  M.  Rutherford,  R. 
A.  Robinson,  James  Low,  W. 

S.  Pilcher,  R.  G.  Cutter  &  Co., 
Emory  Low,  Charles  J.  Clark, 
Mrs.  J.  Hughes,  each  $5,  Dr. 
L.  Powell,  $S,  William  Ander- 
son, B.  O.  Davis,  Mrs.  Robert 
Steel,  Mrs.  Apperson,  each  $2, 
Rev.  James  Craig,  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Pope,  cash,  each  $'1,  Louisville 
Colonization  Society,  by  S.  Cas- 
sadey,  treasurer,  i^oS  25,  J.  P. 
Curtis  &  Co.,  exchange  on  un- 

current  money,  ??1  77 .....     524  02 

OHIO. 

Harrison — Dr.  Crookshanks 5  00 

INDIANA. 

Repository. — South,   Hanover — 

Thomas  W.  Hynes .     6  00 

Total ; . ;  .51,067  02 

VERMONT. 
By  Dea.  Samuel  Tracy  : — 
S/rq^ocrf— Hon.  J.H.Harris,  cash, 

Dr.Pierce,eath  $'l,cash,12icts.      3  12J 
Bfiyallon — Wm.  Skinner,  $'l,Dea. 

.ioiner,  50  cts ; 1  50 

WiUiamitown — Cong.  Society... .  5  00 
St.  Johnsbury — J.  P.  Fairbanks, 
$15,  Luther  Clark,  $5,  J.  H. 
Worcester,  $3,  Erastus  Fair- 
banks, $10,  Hiram  Knap,  $2, 
Thad.  Fairbanks,  $15,  Moses 
Kittredge,$5,Horace  Fairbanks, 

$3,  Ephraim  Jewett,  $2 60  00 

Caslleton—'Dea.  Cheaver 1  00 

Vergennes — E.  D.  Woodbridge. . .         2  00 
Enosburg — Contribution  by  Con- 
gregational Society ; 9  50 

Putney — Hon.  P.  White,   annual 

subscription 10  00' 

Brookfield—CApt.  A.  Edson,  $5, 
Maj.  John  Wheatley,  $5,  Maj. 
D.  Colt,  Dea.  S.  Griswold,  Mrs. 
Polly  Paine,  J.  Edson,  Capt.  Z. 
Bigelow,  each  $1,  Mrs.  E.  B. 
Lyman,  $1  50,  E.  Ellis,  esq., 
Simon  Colton,  esq..  Captain  R. 


Peck,  Luther  Wheatley,  esq., 
each  $2,  Z.  Bigelow,  Mrs.  Je- 
mima Freeman,  Homer  Hatch, 
esq.,  John  Bigelow,  Lem.  Pope, 
Capt.  J.  S.  Allen,  Ariel  Burn- 
ham, PhineasKelley,  ea.  50cts., 
Sarah  Graves,  J.  C.  Wheatley, 

C.  A.  Stratton,  each  25  cts 29  23 

JlfoTj/pe/ier-Subscription, $16,  Con- 
tribution, $6  36 22  36 

Craftsburg— Hon.  S.  C.  Crafts. . .         1  00 
Burlington — Rev.  J.  K.Converse.        5  00 

U9  73 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Worcester — Legacy    of  the    late 

Daniel  Waldo 10,000  00 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Providence— H.  N.  Slater,  esq., 
$100,Tho3.  M.  Burgess,  mayor, 
.$10,  Robert  H.  Ives,  $20,  A 
friend  to  the  colored  man,  $20, 
Joseph  Carpenter,  $.5,  John  C. 
Brown,  $10,  Wm.  G.  Goddan, 
$10,Thos.  Harkness,  $10,Thos. 
J.  Stead,  $5,  cash,  .$1,  John  H. 
Mason,  an.  subscription,  $5,  Z. 
Allen,  $5,  Ed.  Carrington,  $10.    211  00 

CdNXECTICUT. 

Guilford— Mrs.  Nathan'l  Griffin, 
to  constitute  the  Rev.  E.  Edwin 
Hall  a  life  member  of  the  A.C.S.      30  00 
NEW  YORK. 

Svffolk  Co. — Amount  received  in 
lull  of  legacy  left  by  John  Ro- 
gers, dec'd,  per  Messrs.  Foot 

&Davies 332  10 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Greenwich — Collection  in  Presby. 
church.  D.  X.  Junkins,  pastor, 
per  J.  Carter,  Treasurer  Board 

of  Deacons 23  00 

VIRGINIA. 

King  George  Cb.-Danitl  Coakley, 
executor  of  Nath.  H.  Hooe,  late 
of  said  Co.,  per  Wm.  R.  .vlason, 
esq.,  toward  carrying  to  Liberia, 
slaves  liberated  by  said  Hooe's 
will 3,750  00 

By  Rev.  J.  B.Pinney:— 

Norfolk — Collection  in  Pres.  Lec- 
ture-room, $15,  Mrs.  Mary  J. 
Payne,  $10,  Mrs.  Com.  C.  K. 
Stribling,  $20,  cash,  $5 5tf  00 

Waynesburg — Collection  in  Pres. 
church 5  00 

Lexington — Collection  in  Presby. 
church,  $33  31,  Col.  S.  McDow- 
alReid,$30 63  31 

Lynchburg-Rev.y^m.  McKinckle, 
.  $5,   Samuel  McCorckle,   $10, 
Charles  L.  Mosby,  esq.,   $10, 
Mr.  Earley,  $5 30  00 

Richmond— A  ladj,$r,  PerDr.Gil- 
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dersleve  from  Concord  church, 
frlO,  Mr.  Gordon  and  ]Mrs.  E. 
M.  Atlcissoii,  S3,  Dr.  Pliuner 
and  Mrs.  and  Mis>  Storrs,  j;2, 
Colk-rlion  in  Trinity  M.  E. 
chnich,  J:I3  50,  Fnd.  Brans- 
fcid,  e'q.,  S-JO,  J.  C.  HubMin, 
e5q.,  S'j'K  N.  JMills.  e?q..  .SJO, 
.M:is  S.  Brcce,  .^'50,  Rev.  Rr.bt. 
Kvljud,  .S'50.  Win.  H.  .McFar- 
la'nd,  -SJO,  Win.  Barrett,  825, 
Samuel  Reeve,  $\'K  Jas.  Cas- 
kie,  SIO.  H.  C.  Worliiam.  So, 
John  Casl;ie,  S'5,  John  B.  Mor- 
ten, Sji  Lewi.s  Webb,  S5,  J.  L. 
Bacon,  So,  Samuel  Putney,  .c.o, 
Hancof  li  Lee,  Sj,  W.  F.  Tay- 
lor, .*5,  cash,  .$-5,  Aliss  A.  Co'l- 
man,  S2,  A  friend.  .'^3,  V/.  P. 
Striither,  S3,  cash,  .v-j,  cash, 
So.  James  Gardiner,  .^'5,  W.  S. 
Donan,  S-'J.  Wm.  H.  Hubbaid, 
on  land  subscription,  S'lOO,  H. 
J.  -Miller,  $5,  cash,  .S4 

Pelcrsbvre — A.  G.  I\lcll\vaine, 
SiOO,  UeArcy  Panl,  SK'",  Da- 
vid Dunlop,  S'oO,  John  Steven- 
son, 820,  Ladies'  Sewiiiij  Soc, 
lit  Pres.  church,  S-^>  Collec- 
tion in  l>t  Pres.  church,  s53  20, 
Judije  -May,  cash,  V/m.  Craw- 
ley,\Moses  Paul,  Jolin  E.  Le- 
moiiie,  James  P.  Smith,  Jose- 

S'rhus   Kurt,   each  SI'"*.    Robert 

■'i^itclue,  cash.  Rev.  S.Siaushler, 
cash,  Daniel  Lyon,  E.  P.  Nash, 
LIrs.  Dunn,  Edward  Osborne, 
W.  S.  Simpson,  each  $-5,  cash, 
$3,  cash,  S3,  cash,  S'3,  cash,  A. 
Head,  Collin  Stokes,  cash,  cash, 
each  SI,  Mr.  Burd,  S3,  Rev. 
I\Ir.  Taylor,  50  cerils 

Leuisb'jr^ — Female  Colo.'-iization 
Society,  by  the  hand  ol'  Mvs. 
G  irlev 

Frederic!:sbtn-^-R.  C.  L.  .Moncure, 
for  passage,  support,  &c.,  ot  2 
emigrants  in  the  Roanoke 

NORTH  CAROLINA.' 
By  Rev.  J.  B.  Pinney  : — 
Raleizh — Mrs.  Devereaux,  J.  R. 
Deverear.x,  Sc  Judge  Cameron, 
each  S'lO,  C.Dewey,  J.  B.  Free- 
man, John  Primrose,  and  W.  R. 
Gales,  each  .$o.  John  H.  Bryan, 
and  ^Vm.  F.  Collins,  each  S3, 
Wm.  Peclc.  and  J.  Brnnn,  each 
S2,  Wm.  J.  Clark,  E.  Colburn, 
J.  H.  Snow,  and  J.  M.  Tours, 

each  SI,  Wm.  Pierce,  $4 

Fayeticiille — Collection  in  Pres. 
church,  SI7  27,  Collection  in 
Pres.  church,  S'13  87j,  Rev. 
Jarvi?  B.  Buston,  $10,  Jarae3 
Kyle,  esq.,  §5,  J.  C.  Dobbin, 


704  SI 


475  70 


140^ 


00 


63  00 


S5,  Jonathan  Evans,  S3,  John 
Smith,  S3,  H.  Lilley,  S3.  Jas. 
R.  Gee,  U.  McGee,  C.  B.  Mal- 
lett.   W.  Husk,  W.  Mclnlyre, 

H'^in-y  Branson,  each  ,S1 

Hulifax-From  Jos.  J.  Bt-ll,  toward 
the  [)assage  of  14  einigiants.. . . 

AL.-\BAMA. 
By  Rev.  J.  B.  Pinney  : — 

}iobile — Mi's.  Dorsey 

MISSiSSiPPL 
Lexcisvillc— Mrs.    .A.  G.  Gadden, 
toward  the  SI, 000  due  from  le- 

iracy  of  her  husband 

KENTUCKY. 
Bv  Rev.  A.  M.  Cowan:— 
Xelson  Co.— Haden  Edwards,  $20, 

E.  B.  xMiles,  Dr.  A.  W.  Hynes, 
each  -S'lO,  Spencer  ]\Iiner,  W. 
M.  Powell,  !\lrs.  Mary  E.  Dun- 
can, and  Wm.  Bush,  eacli  So, 
W.  B.  Herrin,  s3,  Thos.  Dun- 
can, .S'2,  Jacob  Ponce,  Green 
Duncan,  Butler  Rainy,  James 
Allen,  William  Minor.  Rev.  J. 
Atldnson,  each  S'l,  Henry  Rus- 
sell, and  John  Collins,  each 
PI  oO,  iMrs.  L.  E.  Atkinson, 
jliss  Brookins,  and  W.  Beard, 
each  50  cents,  cash  from  3  per- 
sons, each  25c.,  4th  July  collec- 
tion in  Big   Spring  church,  S7. 

]Vashinston'Co. — Jmlge  P.  Book- 
er, and  H.  McElroy,  each  .S'lO, 
J.  H.  Cunningham,  So,  J.  R. 
Hughes  and  wile,  S2.  A.  INIc- 
Elroy,  J.  C.  Cozine,  J.  A.  Gai- 
tlier,  and  G.  W.  Taylor,  each 
SI,  J.  P.  Carnouo,.50cts.,Thos. 
Montgomery,  and  W.  Piatt, 
each  25  cents 

}ljrion  Co. — SamM  McElroy.  Ste- 
phen Purd}',  David  Philips, 
each  So,  L-  Edelen,  Dr.  James 
Fleece,  each  .*3,  Mis.  Roza 
GibbsElias  s'hackleford,  AV. 
Newbolt,  W.  H.  Burnett,  Ja- 
cob Rider,  Thos.  H.  Best.  Miss 
S.  Scantland,  each  SL  R.  H. 
Foffle,  J.  C.  McElroy,  Hugh 
3Ia'xvvell,  and '\V.  F.  Scantland, 
each  S2,  B.  Ednionds,  cash, 
each  50  cents,  Bradfordsville 
Co':oni7.?.tion  Society,  .S'^  'o.. 

Green  Co. — John  Barrett,  .S5.  W. 

F.  Barrett,  .S'4,  David  L\(lner, 
Samuel  F.  Brown,  each  .S2,  R. 
S.  Tate.  J.  G.  Barrett,  D.  B. 
.Moore,  R.  L.  Moore,  and  R.  0. 
Hundly,  each  S'l.  Mr.  Harden, 
and  W.  A.  Cheatham,  each  25 

J!     cents 

1  Barren  Co. — D.  R.  Young.  Rich- 

■      ard  Garnett,  B.  B.  Crump,  each 

f5,  Dr.  J.  Westerficld,  §.?,  T. 


383 


66  14 

200  00 

Ism 

25  00 


900  00 


S3  25 


32  00 


53  75 


IS  50 


L 


J.  Helm,  Judge  C.  Tompkins, 
D.  M.  Payr.p,'  R.  B.  Hall,  W. 
B.  Kil;;ore.  S.  Jordan,  each  S-> 
H.  .Mos?.  S2  50,  \V.  H.  JMc.Mur- 
ray,  F,.  .M.  Everett,  Rev.  A.  S. 
Howfley,  R?v.  Jr.inei  Penn,  J. 
D.  Welsh,  R.  D.  Macepin,  J. 
D.  Croiby,  J.  W.  Owens,  B.  N. 
Crump,  J.  G.  Davis,  J.  S.  Moss, 
<Tnd  J.  M.  Doty,  each  SI.  two 
ladies,  eacli  50  els.,  W.  Robert- 
son, F.  Little,  J.  Smith,  each 

50  cents,  cash,  25  cents 47  25 

Lincoln  Co. — J.  C.  Smith,  L.  D. 
Good,  J.  Mairill,  B.  McKenney, 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Brijsis,  R.H  Givins, 
Allen  Lrean,  Telman  Hocker, 
George  Duiilap,  Cyreel  Logan, 
each  §-5,  D.  H.  Harbenson,"$l.      ^1  00 

2S7  75 

Canal  Fulton— Rev.  G.  Denfore. .         2  CO 
Xerda — Female  Col.  Society,  per 
James  Gowdy,  treasurer  Green 
County  Col.  Society SO 


00 
:.  t'U 


IXDL^XA. 

Princeton — I\j:-5.  Jane  Ke!l,  S'iO. 
which  wi;!i  SlOO  contributed 
last  Sprin<:,  is  to  constitute  I'.er- 
self  and  Mrs.  Jane  ]McMaster 
and  Mrs.  Ann  Fleming,  life 
members  of  the  A.  C.  S 40  00 

By  Rev.  B.  T.  Kavanaugh  : — 

Greensburg,  DccaturCo — B.Cobb,  I 

Rev.  Jas.  Havens,  Wra.  Wert,  i 

James  Wocdfile,  J.Grover,  Mrs.  | 

Davidson,  each  S'l,   Mrs.  Gro-  '. 

ver,  50  cents,  Mrs.  Hottgekiss,  ] 

25  cents,   Mrs.  Thompson,  25  \ 

cents,  James  Freeman,  jjsl,  Jno.  ' 

F.   Raszele,   50   cents,    Public  i 

collection,  S2  95 11  45 

Jndzanupo/is— Collection  inMeth. 
Congregation,  §7  621,  Mr. 
Dougherty,  50  cents S  12 

59  57 
ILLINOIS. 

Wirtchester — Scott     County    Col.  , 

Society,  per  Porter  Clay,  esq..         5  00 

Total  Contributions... S17,61S  68 

FOR  REPOSITORY.  ' 
New    Hampshire. — Hanover — 

Mills  Olcott's  estate,  to  Jan. ,'46.        5  50 
Ver.mont. — ByDea.  Sam'l  Tracy 

—  Windsor— A.   Wardner,   ^2.  I 

Puiney—Dea.  Reynolds,  SI  50.  | 

S^  Jo/insiurtz-Dr.  C.  Jewett,  to  j 

Jan.,  '46,  S"  50.     South  Straf-  f 

ford — John  Reynolds,  75  cents.  'j 

Sfrfljford— Deacon   P.  Walker,  |i 

$1  50.    Norwich— Dr.  S.  Con-  ij 

verse,  $1  50.     Ludlow — A.  B.  ii 

Hough,  Dea.  L.   Ross,   Surry  '• 


>    O    O     CL 


Ross,  esq.,  Asel  Miller,  Hon. 
R.  Washbnrn.  each  $1  50. 
Brar}don-G€n.  D.  W.  C.  Clark, 
§7  50,  to  Jan  ,  '46.  Enosburg 
— Dea.  George  Adams,  SI  50. 
Monlpelicr—U.  S.  Prentis,  to 
date,  .S.3,  Hon.  J.  Looiras's  es- 
tate, to  balance  account,  $4. . .  38  25 
Massachusetts.— By  Dr.  Ten- 
ney — Xorth  Custer — John  J. 
Cook,  si  50.  Spriii[rfitld—TieaL. 
Daniel  Bonteco.i,  SI  50,  Tlios. 
Bond,  for  '44  ar.d  '4-^,  S'3,  Mrs. 
Prudence  Howe,  in  full  to  1846, 
S'4,  R.  A.  Chapi:.an,  esq.,  Wil- 
lis Phelps,  Sair.iiel  Reynolds, 
George  .Merriam.  Si.mon  Smith, 
Edmund  Palnipr.  Vrilson,  Chase 
St  Co..  A.  Hiir.'ington,  P.  Ken- 
dall, Elijah  B'ak^  each  $1  50, 
W.  H.  Bowiloi:;,  to  Jan.,  '46, 
S'3.  Sovtf,biiJre — John  For- 
tune, SI  50.     Sovlh  Droolfield 

;      — James  Brewer,  2!i  in  full,  S'l.      30  50 
P E  N- N s  Y L ^•  A  X I A . — Philadelphia — 
-Michael  Baker,  lor  '45,  S'2,  Jas. 

'•      Bayard,  fcr  '44  a,';d  '45,  S4,  Kli- 

i     jah  Brown,  G:v.  E.  Coles,  S. 

;      Colweil,  Jno.Eiiioit,  Jno.Hock- 

j      ley,  Jlcses  Jor.r.son.   Isaac  C. 

I  Jones,  Di.  C.  R.  King.  J.  F. 
Learning.  C.  E.   Lex,  George 

I      Jlelton,  Dr.  Sa;n"l  Moore,  Wm. 

!      Parker,  Dr.  J.  31.  Paul,  S.  H. 

:      Perkins,  James  S.  Pringlc,  Wm. 

I  Primrose,  .Michael  Reed,  B.  W. 
Richards,  A.  B.  Hockey,  John 
Roset,  J.M.Sellars,  ^IrsiSpohn, 
A.   Symington,  Josiah  White, 

i     Dr.  George"  B.  Wood,  each  $2, 

■      (the  foregoing  payments  are  to 

January,'lS46.)..' 58  00 

Virginia. —  Cedcr  G;-o::-Charles 

Kemper,  to  January.  1847 5  00 

Kentucky. — By  R.  S.  Finley — 
From  50  ministers  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Conference 25  00 

Ohio.— A'fKfa— Rev.  Robert  Mc- 
Coy, to  January,  1346 5  50 

I.VDIANA.— By  B.  T.  Kavanaugh 
—  (rreensburz — 25  cents 25 

Illivois.— GaZf7:.7— Dr.  H.  New- 
hall,  and  C.  S.  Hempstead,  each 
SI  50.    By  R.  S.  Finley— On  . 
account  of  Repository  sent  to 
the  Clerjv.  SI? 21  00 

Missouri.— By  R.  S.  Finley— On 
account  of  Repository  sent  to 
the  Clergy 58  00 

St.  Domixgo. — Port  au  Prince — 
John  B.  Hepburn 2  00 


# 


i 


Total  Repository.. . 
Total  Contributions 


249  00 
618  63 


17 

-Aggregate  .\ mount. . .  $17,867  68 


o 


O    H    < 


X 


cetU*i>eryea'r,tniadvahee,whenierdhvhutU,or$2 

if  not  paid  tUf  after  the  expiration  oftix  numtfu,  or  when  delivered  to  tuis(riier$  in  citief. 
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Extracts  from  Letter  of  .Tndge  Burnet, 
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Do      Prof.  Lee,  and  Hon.  E.  Whittlesey, 
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"^ "  Hon.  H.  L-  ELLSWORTH, 

Hon.  M.  ST.  GLAIR  CLARKE,  ;:X 

H.  LINDSLT,  M,n.;^,.-<?      -   S'^?; 
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Rev.  ALEX.  M.  COWAN,  jlgeni  for  the  Stale  of  Keniudcy...  _ 
Rev.'  J.  B.  CRIST. ^^g'enf  /or  the  States  of  Tennessee  and'Ahbana: 
.  Mr.  EDGAR  JANVIER,  Jlgenifar  (he  State  of  Virginia.       .-    _ 
Rev;  BENJ.  T.  KAVANAUGH!,  Jgentfor  the  State  of  Indiana. 
Kkv,  L.  BEYANS,  Jlgent for  the  State  of  HUnois.  ^-^  ":?  "-3^- 
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Rev.  J.  B.  FINNEY,  Secretary.         "    " 
:'  /  .  ;.    R:  B.  DAVIDSON,  Esq.,  Treasurer. 

Officej  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia.   ^ 


Htm    VIctk   State   (£.oion\iati0n   Soc'iti^. 

a!  G.  PHELPS,  Esq.,  President. 
.    -  Rev.  D.  L.  CARROLL,  D.  D.,  Secretary.  '.-■ 

-:    ,    -:,    -  MOSES  ALLEN,  Esq.,  TVcasttrer. 

gtj-  Office,  Brick  Church  Chapel,  New  York.     '  ■'"■ 
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^   >y:  %   Rev.  EBENEZER  BURGESS,  D.  D.,  President:^ 

.  .         -  Rev.  JOSEPH  TRACY,  Secretery.  .      ..-- 

■'   '  E.  KIMBALL,  ZVeaswrcr."  ;•".•' 

.       Rev.  Db.  TENNEY,    )  . 

capt.  g.  barkj:r,  5  - 

0^  Office,  Joy's  Building,  Boston.' 


rents. 


Hen)    Jersey   ^t ate' So~lontjatt0n  ^ffttetp. 

Chiefs  Justice  HORNBLOWER;  Prestdejii. 
JOHN  P.  JACKSON,  Secreiary.  > 

^  •  MATTHIAS  W.  DAY,  Treasurer. 

..    Rev.  SAM.  CORNELIUS.  .4gent.  , 
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~  V^jfr  ir  _v-  "7^  '•rr-^.-^T'-rv  -^t^;  r 


,      ITALS    at'  AN  FROM    MONRO  VI  A. 

ABBivAL3.'wfugi/st  21.— United  States 
brig;  Porjioise,  LieuL  Craven,  commanding, 
irora^  ttie leeward  i  passehger,  Dr.  J'.  W. 
I.'u|enbeel.<-. -.  V  ■'  =•  >-  ■,^-  >,•■  .•^,  ■■  .; ..  , 
'iSug.^  23.— ;H.B.M.- steamer  Growler, 
Capt.  Bdckle,  commanding,  from  the  wind- 

■Atig.r  23.^Briti3h  sfoop       '  "',  Adkins, 


master,  from  the  windward. 
i>^./Juj.  29.— British  brig  Coquette,  Owen, 
knasterj/iroin  the  windwardi-     ,      \~.'.\ 
]^  .4t^.^29.r— American.  V  brig     Atalanta, 
Johnsonym'astei?,  from  ^ew  York:  passen- 
ger. Rev.  Mr..  Connelly.  -  } 

:  September  fl  — ArK  bj-ig  Frances "  Lord, 
Howe,  master.from  the  leqward:  passengers, 
ReVi  Mr»,  Smitli,'  Mrs'.  Julia  Boweh,  and 
^Miss^Catharine  White.  \-:"v>  ' 
. .  Sept.  T.^Unifed  States  brig  Porpoise 
Lieut^  Craven,  commanding,  from  the  lee- 
■vrard:  passenget;  Rev.' Mr,  Hiazelhurst, ' 

.Sept.  10:^H.  B.  M^  Steamer  Growler,- 
Cipt,  Buckle,  commanding,  from  the  wind- 
'ward:.'^ -'■"  v^  '/^-^  ■  '/^ -'.iyX-' ■' " .     ■  ■  -> 

"Sepl!,. le.^-U.'S.bri^  Porpoise,  Lieut^ 

Craveni  commanding,  from  toe,windw;ard; 

SepL  18.— ^An'..barque  Madonna,  Law- 

iinflnaster^  from  New  York :  passenger. 

Rev;  MrrF.  Burns.-:      /iT;  ^r^  v  .    ,^  -  . 

.Sept.  19.— Col.  schooner  Robert,  S.  Ho- 
race, master,  from  Grand  Bassa.'  \     ~  ■ '-. 
V  Sept.  ■  20.-— Coh  sloop  Nathan  ^  Bangs, 
Fernando,-  niaster,  from  the  leeward.  -  '  ^ 

\Sept.  20.— Am.  barque:  Adarib,  Brown, 
master,  from  New  York;;  -  >  ■ 
I  Sept.  22.^Ami  brig  Atalanta,  Johnson, 
"master,  fitj'm  the  leeward. '.  .  -■- 
"  Sept.  25..— -tJ.  S.  brig  Porpoise,  Lieut. 
Craven,  commanding,  fromthe  windward. 
:  Sept.  25.^Bremen  brig  Herald,  — — , 
master,  from  Sierre  Leone."-- :     ■     vl    -. 


DEPAKTiniESr.4«gT«<2J.— Bremen  brig 
Mercuri,  Beekman,  master,  for  the  lei- 
ward.-    ■  :■  "■'■;'■- '.^<'-  ;:'.."^'  '■"-'':-■.•   '■'./-.* 

\Aig.  24.^^H,  B.  Mi  steamer  Growler, 
Capt.  Buckle,  commanding,  for  the  lee-v 
ward. : ■--'■^;,'    ■  ■"^■'■' .''J"^' -'■'-■ ::.  ^ '-:\'''i:-y-. 

Jhig.  26.— U.  8.  brig  Porpoise,'  Lieof. 
Craven  commanding  fof  the  windward,    t 

SeplemJber  I. — British  brig  Coquette,  Ow- 
en, master^  for  the  leeward. ' ;       ■  .  .:  -  ,' 
;  Sept.  2. — ^Am.'.brig  !Atalanta,.Jofenson, 
master,  for  the  leewatd;:    passenger,;  for 
Seltra  Eroo,  Rev.  Mr.  Connelly.  ^    >  ;; 

Sept.  4.-^Col.'  slpop-  Economy^  F.   S. 
James,-  master,  for  the  leeward :  passenger, . 
for  Grand  Bassa,  Rev'.  A*  D.Williami. 

S^i.  lO.r-IJi  S,  brig  Porpbjse,  Lieut 
Craven,  cbmnianding;  for  the  windward.,  •..■ 
.  Scpf.  10.— H.B.'  M.  steamer  Growler, 
Capt.  Buckle,  commanding,  for  the  lee- 
ward..^ ■■/--,'' .^;';:.-:-..,    /;•■;.:■;"  ',;,-:. 

SejA._  lO.-^Ain.   bri^    Frances  -  Lord, 
Howe,  master,  for  Nev^  Yoxk :  passengers, 
|Rev.  Messrs.  Smithj  Hazelhurst,  and  Mfi 
Freemanw,.^/ v^- (■',;.:/.'  >  ■'■.'/..■•■«-.,;■ 

Sept.  13.—  H.  B.  M,  steamer  Growler,^ 
Capt.  Bucklei  commanding,  for.  the  wind- ' 
■ward;''.'    .,- ,-,;  .'"--■■  y^  -■*  />-.-'  '  ,-^--  r.^  'i:;*''-  :?i. 

Sept.    16.— Col;    sloop  'Nathan  Bangs, 
Fernando,  master;  for  the  leeward.    ,,,    '■ ' 
■  Septi  21.— Col.  schooner  Robert,  S.  Ho- . 
race,  master,  for  the  leeward^'  ..  "    .   ^ 

Sept.  21.-^U.  S.  brig  Porpoise,  Lieut. 
Craven,  commanding,  for, the  windward. 

Sept.  24.-r-Am,  brig  Atalanta,,  Johnson, 
master,  for  the  leeward.  ,   •'  .        "^   '"   , 

Sept.  24* — Am.  barque  Madonna,- Law-', 
lin,  master,  for,  the  leewa^d.^;    -:- i     i,     :- 
-    Scp<._2o.^A'm.'barqueAdario,  Brown, 
master,  for  the  leeward.-    .. 


^■>;-:-  'M 

■:-*  -"vg 


v;^ 


■^'^'^M&yr^ 


-'  -S^ 


''MM 


^slioDldlw  mdQiQ  the  Eer,  '^^j 


St-"^- 


«^Twb tadiesin  Worcestet,  Mais,) h^ 

^ifgentieman  in  Pitfeburg,  Pa.i  has  pledgei^t.OOO  oh  the  above  sulBcriptibfli^,/ 

Thosel  who^  vnsh  foiniik^  bequests  Jo  tte  American  Colonization  Societjr,  canl^ 
p'seciu^^eir objccltix?^'*^  M*?  following  ibra;  vizjCv'I  give:  and  be^vieathi-tiw 
ni)f -i-^: ddllars  to  A. B.7mi  trarfi  fot  the  AitieriiSnCoIbhization' Society.'' 85^ 

■ThC^AfncmBgjMifoiy  wiflhere^^  of  every,  mo: 

*"f'itf«mttw  fifrraf  $i  60  per  annnnij'pajraW^  inlidvancef.'*The,work'  ir  now  o 


fte^AineriiMiii  Colonization  Societyi'Tb 


te  profits^are- whoUy^  devotedV;to:^^^ 


&¥-'  -.v^"*^^? 


!^  3f>^M3e  of  Colonization^^Ji*'  V  >  «  =^ 
gs^Ji  ilC|ie;^ican  Repository,  is  sent  gratmtousIy:7r-  i-i- 5  ^  P^  ,-i'-;^l^^<?."rf^^ 
i.sss^^^j,'Pj^^^yg^.j^3jj]jajy  gQj^ejy^Iilc],  makes^  annual  remittance  to  the  Amenr*"^ 

%To  eyery'  deifgrman  w^    takes  up  ^annually  a  collection  to_  aid  Uie;  Auied 
-^^--^Oofonization'Societyi-  ~-:      ;-:.._ 

'>;  To  every  person  obtaining  three  new  subscribers,  and  remitfing  the  money.V<;"|^'^J 

|>To  every  individual  who  contributes  annually'  ten  dollars  ot  more,' to  the  funds  of 
v4^i  the  American  Colonization  Society. :  .     ,...-,. 

pi'?a?*  '^TbVveiy  life-member  of  the.  Americaii.  Colonization  Society,-  for  the'  three  yea 
i^^^^^/.afterhebecbBnessuch:    .-"'■"   ' 

dlergymeh  who  have  taken  collections  in  tteir  churches  tte  past  year,,  but  who  hai( 
ji  hot  received  the  Jtepositoiyji  willplease  forward. their  names  and  their  residences.  :l 

Persons  who,  wist  to"' discontinue  the  Repository,  are  requested  to  give  the  town] 
county,  and  state,  in  which,  they  reside. 

OfScers  of  Auxiliary  Societies  will  please  act  as  agents  in,  receiving  subscriptioiw'fe 

y  the  Repositoiy,and_forwaid'  subscribers*  names,  and  the  money  received,  by  mail 

through  their  Postmaster,    :    - 

Secretaries,  of  Auxiliary  Societies  will  please  forward  their  names  and  residences 

;   that  they  may  be  furnished  with  such  documents  and  papers  as  may  be  on'hin< 

fbrdisttbution.;-  Jy^     -  ^/    ■■:  ' 

The  payment  of  thirty  doDars  constitutes  a  person  a  life-member  of  the  American 
.  Colonization  Society,  and  entitles  him  to  a  certificate  of  life-membership..'- 

Persons  who  have  not  received  certificates  of  life-membership  to  which  they  are  entir- 


ii  tied,  win  please  givelnfbmatioQ  by 


maU.- 


-'-'--''''  ''-    iiWii 


MISSOURI    COLONIZATION    SOCIETY. 


D 


The  Missouri  State  Colonization 
Society  has  appointed  the  Rev.  R.  S. 
Finley  secretary  and  general  agent, 
who  has  entered  on  his  labors  witli 
flattering  prospects  of  success.  The 
last  annual  meeting  of  the  society 
was  attended  with  unusual  interest. 
For  the  proceedings  and  list  of  offi- 
cers, the  following  extract  more  fully 
shows  ; 

The  meeting  was  addressed  in  an 
instructive  and  animated  manner 
by  the  following  gentlemen,  viz : 
Charles  C.  Whittlesey,  Esq.,  Rev. 
R.  S.  Finley,  Arteraas'Bullard.I.  T. 
Hinton,  Joseph  Boyle,  J.  H.  Linn, 
Heath  and  Dr.  F.  Knox. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  the  Cen- 
tenary Church,  on  the  evening  of 
the  I4th  inst. 

The    President,   General  Nathan 
^^Ranney  in    the  chair,    the   meeting 
r,'??:^s  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  Jo- 
>ii^sph  Boyle. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of 
their  proceedings : 

On  motion  of  Chas.  C.  Whittle- 
sey, Esq., 

Resolved,  That  the  past  success  of 
■'  the  colony  of  Liberia  gives  omen  of 
still  greater  success  for  the  future,  and 
that  it  is  our  duty  as  patriots  and 
,  philanthropists,  to  do  all  in  our  pow- 
er to  aid  a  cause  which  pro.iiises  so 
much  to  civilise  and  christianise  Af- 
rica. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  John  H.  Linn, 
Resolved,  That  the  board  of 
managers  be  instructed  to  secure  the 
services  of  an  agent  to  labor  within 
this  State,  in  disseminating  informa- 
tion in  reference  to  the  objects  and 
prospects  of  the  society  ;  and  by  all 
other  proper  means  to  promote  its 
interest. 


On  motion  of  Rev.  A.  BuUard, 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of 
this  society  be  requested  to  cause  in- 
formation of  the  condition,  progress 
"and  prospects  of  the  cause  of  Afri- 
can colonization,  to  be  published  in 
the  newspapers  of  the  State. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  L  T.  Hinton, 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  be 
requested  to  subscribe  in  behalf  of 
the  society,  for  two  copies  of  the  Li- 
beria Herald. 

On  motion,  the  President  appoint- 
ed Rev.  Wm.  S.  Potts,  D.  D.,  Rev. 
Jno.  H.  Linn  and  C.  C.  Whittlesey, 
Esq.,  a  committee  to  nominate  offi- 
cers to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  above  named  committee  nomi- 
nated the  following  list  of  officers, 
who  were  accordingly  elected,   viz  :  . 

President — Hon.  Edward  Bates. 

Vice  Presidents — His  Ex.  J.  C. 
Edwards,  Gen.  N.  Ranney,  Rev.  A. 
Bullard,  I.  T.  Hinton,  Wm.S.  Potts, 
H.  H.  Johnson,    Wesley  Browning, 

Goodrich,  of  Jefferson  City, 

Rt.  Rev.  C.  S.  Hawks,  Hon.  James 
Young  and  Abiel  Leonard,  of   How-" 
ard  county. 

Secretary — Rev.   R.  S.    Finley. 

Treasurer — Chas.  C.  Whittle- 
sey, Esq. 

]\Ianagers — Rev.  Jos.  Boyle,  H. 
H.  Field,  Wm.  G.  Eliot,  Wyllys 
King,  Esq.,  John  Camden,  Archi- 
bald Gamble,  Esq.,  W^m.  Burd,  Esq., 
Trusten  Polk,  Wm.  M.  McPher- 
son,  Esq.,  Thos.  Shore,  Esq.,  Jno. 
Whitehill,  Esq.,  Wm.  M.  Camp- 
bell, Esq. 

On  motion. 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings 
of  the  meeting  be  attested  by  the 
Chairman  and  Secretary,  and  publish- 
ed in  the  city  papers. 

On  motion,  the  society  adjourned. 
R.  S.  FINLEY, 

Secretary. 


NOTICES. 

g^The  27th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Colonization  Society 
vill  be  held  in  this  city  on  the  21st  inst. 


I(^  All  remittances  in  money  should  be  made  to  the  Rev.  W.  McLain,  Secretary 
and  Treasurer  American  Colonization  Society,  Washington  City. 


Fifteen  Thousand  Dollar  Subscription  to  complete  the  purchase  of  the 
Seaboard  adjacent  to  Liberia. 

A  gentleman  in  New  York  authorises  us  to  say,  that  he  will  be  one  oi fifteen,  who  will 
;ive  one  thousand  dollars,  each,  for  the  above  noble  purpose. 

A  gentleman  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  has  pledged  $1,000  on  the  above  subscription. 

Two  ladies  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  have  pledged  $1,000  on  the  above  subscription. 

A  gentleman  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  has  pledged  $1,000  on  the  above  subscription. 


Those  who  wish  to  make  bequests  .to  the  American  Colonization  Society,  can  best 
'  secure  their  object  by  using  the  following  form,  viz  :  "  I  give  and  bequeath  the 
j  sum  of dollars  to  A.  B.,  in  trust,  for  the  American  Colonization  Society,"  &c. 

The  African  Repository  will  hereafter  be  issued  regularly  on  the  1st  of  every  month, 
:  from  this  city,  at  $1  50  per  annum,  payable  in  advance.  The  work  is  now  owned 
;  by  the  American  Colonization  Society.  The  profits  are  wholly  devoted  to  the 
I   cause  of  Colonization. 

The  African  Repository  is  sent  gratuitously : — 

To  every  Auxiliary  Society  which  makes  an  annual  remittance  to  the  American 
Colonization  Society.  <^E?^        fiff 

To  every  clergyman  who  takes  up  annually  a~  collection  to  aid  tfre  AmericaiT 
Colonization  Society. 

To  every  person  obtaining  three  new  subscribers,  and  remitting  the  ; 

To  every  individual  who  contributes  annually  ten  dollars  or  mori^o  the  funds  of 
the  American  Colonization  Society. 

To  every  life-member  of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  for  the  three  years 
after  he  becomes  such. 

Clergymen  who  have  taken  collections  in  their  churches  the  past  year,  but  who  have 
not  received  the  Repository,  will  please  forward  their  names  and  their  residences. 

Persons  who  wish  to  discontinue  the  Repository,  are  requested  to  give  the  town, 
county,  and  state,  which  in  they  reside. 

Officers  of  Auxiliary  Societies  will  please  act  as  agents  in  receiving  subscriptions  to 
the  Repository,  and  forward  subscribers'  names,  and  the  money  received,  by  mail, 
through  their  Postmaster. 

Secretaries  of  Auxiliary  Societies  will  please  forward  their  names  and  residences, 
that  they  may  be  furnished  with  such  documents  and  papers  as  may  be  on  hand 
for  distribution. 

The  payment  of  thirty  dollars  constitutes  a  person  a  life-member  of  the  American 
Colonization  Society,  and  entitles  him'to  a  certificate  of  life-membership. 

Persons  who  have  not  received  certificates  of  life-membership  to  which  they  are  cnti 
tied,  will  please  give  information  by  mail. 


;1 


% 


r^t^  WP-»**'Fi'-  '^- " 


:ii' 


-•tv  '•  ■- 


,■:—. '-■''•*• 


,-■   .*^,T-^,.'J.. -r. 


JPifteeiii   Thousand  Dollars  Subscription  to  conf'^ 


•'/t^ij..: 


•^ii^' 


plete  the  purchase  of  the  Seaboard  adjacent  to 


i^^T^^m 


flAberia.  '-.':■...  :r:_  .  V  >^~  — "^--yv^-^^vir^^ 

-A  GENTLEMAN  IN  NEW  YORK  AUTHORIZES  US  TO  SAY,  THAT 
HE  WILL  BE  ONE  OF  ■  FIFTEEN,  WHO  WILL  GIVE  ONE   THOUSAND     ^v^v^i- 
,  DOLLARS,  EACH,  FOR  THE  ABOVE  NOBLE  PURPOSE. .      .  .  ,    ;    '    ^,ri 

i'^'^A  GENTLEMAN  IN.  WORCESTER.  MASS.,  HAS  PLEDGED  ONE  THOUr 
SAND  DOLLARS  ON  THE  ABOVE  SUBSCRIPTION. 

.TWO  LADIES  IN  WORCESTER,  MASS.,  HAVE  PLEDGED  ONE  THOU- 
SAND DOLLARS  OfJTR^ABOYE  SUBSCRIPTION.-  ;     ■ 

-iA  GENTLEMAN  IN  PITTSBURG,  PA,  HAS    PLEDGED,  OJVE   THOU- 
S.iND  DOLLARS  ON  TUEABOYE  SUBSCRn»TION.;   -^  -v    ,    V  ->  ,  ■    .^1    , 

L-  WE  ARE  AUTHORIZED  BY  A  RESPONSIBLE  GENTLEMAN  IN  HAMPl 
skillE  COUNTY,  MASS.,  TO  SAY  THAT  HE  WILL  GlYE  FIVE  fflTiV- 
DiJEK  DOXI^^S  TOWARD  THE  PURCHASE  OF  THE  TERRITORY.     .: 


C^.i-"^*.-.-."t  ■■/■^_; '.■-    •'i^     "J.-"'!  •.-'**  '."i^. 


.,^'Ufe^>,-,  il 


m. 


•N  - 


NOTICES. 


Ot^  All  remittances  io  money  shoald  be  made  to  the  Rev.  W.  McLain,  Secretaiy 
and  Treasurer  American  Colonization  Socie^',  Washington  City.  '■:' -     v^ 


Those  who  wish  to  make  bequests  to  the  American  Colonization  Society,  can  ^ 
::  secure  their  object  by  using  the  following  form,  viz :    "  I  give  and  beqrieath'^tfi 
-  sum  of- dollars  to  A.  B.,  tn  trust,  for  the  American  Colonization  Society,"  8tc''^ 


?l 


The  African  Repository  will  hereafter  be  issued  regularly  on  the  1st  of  every  month,' 
from  this  city,  at  $1  50  per  annum,  payable  in  advance.    The  work  is  now  owned  ^ 
by  the  American  Colonization  Society.'  The  profits  are  .wholly  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  Colonization.  '  .;  ':"•':■ 

The  African  Repository  is  sent  gratuitously :—  :  -> 

To  every  Auxiliary  Society  which  makes  an  annual  remittance  to  the  American 
■      Colonization  Society.  ,  \      -         -  /  ,'^?,- 

To  every  clergyman. who  takes  up  annually  a  collection  to  aid  the  American  ■ 
Colonization  Society.  ~  '  '    ': 

Ta  every  person  obtaining  three  new  subscribers,  and  remitting  the  money.  '^- 

To  every  individual  who  contributes  annually  ten  dollars  Or  more,  to  tfie  funds  oK 
the  American  Colonization  Society.      ■  •,' 

To  every  life-member  of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  for  the  three  years 
-  after  he  becomes  such.  '^  -^-  '■--■'  '% 

Clergymen  who  have  taken  collections  in  their  churches  -the  past  year,"  but  who  have 
not  received  the  Repository,  will  please  forward  their  names  and  their  residences.    '_ 

Persons,  who  wish  to  discontinue  the  Repository,  are  requested  to  give  the  town, 
county,  and  state,  in  which  they  reside,       -  ^  ^  ^.         ■;-■_, 

Officers  of  Auxiliary  Societies  will  please  act  as  agents  in  receiving  subscriptions  to 
the  Repository,  and  forward  subscribers'  names,  and  the  money  received,  by  mail, 
through  their  Postmaster. 

Secretaries  of  Auxiliary  Societies  will  please  forward  their  names  and  residences, 
that  they  may  be  furnished  with  such  documents  and  papers  as  may  be  on  band 
for  distribution.  ~"'--'. 

The  payment  of  thirty  dollars  constitutes  a  person  a  life^member  of  Jhe  American 
Colonization  Society,  and  entitles  him  to  a  certificate  of  life-membership.- 

Persons  who  have  not  received  certificates  of  life-membership  to  which  they  are  enti- 
tled, will  please  give  information  by  mail. 


•»— 


-V'  .v^-'""- 


-Ti- 


■lPiH'eeH^\  Thousand  joollars '  Subscription 'to  com'^\ 
Iri  -i>lcfe  i ftf  iwrcft«sc  of  the  Seaboard  adjacent^  to 

i&'Liiberia.:''  '''''■-''■■  '  .■'  "     '"  '  ■V''-'''-\'^'\-^:''\{'^-^-<'-^'-'r~-'''^  ^. 

.X"- J^^^^>.'  ■^■' ■  ' "  -  -  ■    .     '■■' ■  ■  ''-'■'' '  ' -^ '■^■-'.■•■■'•vT ' ;  ■ . ■ ' 'a 

I^A  GENTLEMAN  IN  NEW  YORK  AUTHORIZES^  US  TO  SAY,  THAXv.-.^^l 
||tiE'"WlLL'  BE  ONE  OF'  FIFTEEN.  WHO  WILL  GIVE  ONE  THOVSANmiC-^^ 
^CfLIldRS,  EACH,  FOR  THE  A^OVE  NOBLE  PURPOSE.    K^^:   -  ;   "  ":| 

^^  A;  GENTLEMAN  IN  WORCESTER,  MASS.,  HAS  PLEDGED  ONE  THOU-:        J, 
i^JND  DOLLARS  ON  THE  ABOVE  SUBSCRIPTION.  .  V   r  '  '-';•-  -^ 

p,  TWO  LADIES  IN  WORCESTER,  MASS..  HAVE  PLEDGED  O^^rffO^^f-Xr-*^ 
-■SAND  DOLLARS  ON  THE  ABOVE  SUBSCRIPTION;  v  ^ l^  ^^i  V  Z^'.-  .^^^y^ 
«;^■^;v'?'^  r^-"/""--:- "•'""■- «v^  •  ^' '-':- ''-.i-  .    -    ■''.-"■  '" -'       .'  -  ■  •.,■.;^;'/i*irv•>^^^ 

w'siA-GENTLEMANIN  PITTSBURG,  PA.,  HAS  PLEDGED  ONE  TH0V-::JX:/^Vi 
^^  SAND  DOLLARS  ON  THE  ABOVE  SUBSCRIPTION.-,      vj    ,  '  V;      -^ 

^  WE  ARE  AUTHORIZED  BY  A  RESPONSIBLE  GENTLEMAN  IN  HAMPitr;  .  -^f^ 

SHIRE.  COUNTY,  MASS.,  TO  SAY  THAT  HE  WILL  GIVE   FIVE  ' HUN- --^  i.0, 

iDRJSD  DOLLARS  TOWARD  THE  PURCHASE  OF  THE  TERRITORY^   "V     •  ^d 

>^i'^i*S»->j- ^-'  ^  -  :  •  .----       " --^-"."'"^  ■■■,-,  "         ^     ""  ■  "  _  v:"~!-     '  -■'<■'     '■•■";- ^     ■■    ■■'  '.'    '     •-.■'^:'A 


l^:-?;%::-:PirR  CHASE    OF:;  TERRITORY 


[| 


Some  of  pur  friends,  we  regret  to 
lleafii,"  have  drawn, a  wrong  inference 
from  the  resolution  of  the  Board  ^of 
t.  Directofsi  at  .^their  late  meeting,  re- 
"^      Vtirig^ 'the'  $15,000  subscription. 
\  Thty'are'  afraid  that  we  have  aban- 
\  donedj  id;' despair,  the  attempt  to 
raise  the  whole  sum..   No  such  ap- 
prehension need  be  entertained.  The 
raising  of:  the  whole  amount  never 
^appeared  to  be  more  desirable,  nor 
I  the  prospect  of  success  more  encou- 
|ragu,ff,c than  now;-  But  "we  know 
|thi     ?ie  owners  of  some  important 
|tfai^      re' now  wishing  to  sell;  and 
;3it  Wi,-  4)ut    oflF  the    purchase  long 
enough  to  raise  the  whole  $15,000, 
there  is  danger  that  they  will  sell  to 
some  Englishv  or  French  trader,  or 
Spanish  or  Brazilian  slave  traders, 
Vor,  still.worse,  to  the  French  govern- 
ment-;^ If.  we  could  command,  from 
subscriptions    and     other    sources, 
some  sis  or  eight  thousand  dollars 
to  .fexpend  this  year,  we  could  se- 

cuce"  a^/ those  points  of  the  coast' 

I    ^  E-iisl:«.-^"-^-i— •-■---  -' — ■■- — ._.<i-— — 


which 


are:  in. immediate  danger  of 5^^^ 
passmg  into  'other ;  hands  ;;  and  we^FtJf^i 
might  then:  ^^it  with  safety  a  littleXfv  i;,;%^ 
longer  for  the,  completion;  of;  the f  • 
whole,  sum.:;  Still  it  is  none'  the  \! 
less  desirable  to  have  the  subscrip-- - 
tion  filled  up  as- soon  as  possible/;'-:-  "^ 
that  we  may  know  what  Calculations  .|;';.';':^ 
and  arrangements  to  make  for  its  jutCx!?^;^'": 
dicious  expenditure.         i!^  '  :  '    ' 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  - 
the  subscribers  to  this  fund,  gene-        ,^.^ 
rally,  would  prefer  to  pay  when  the    : 
payment  would  be  most  beneficial  to - 
the  Society  and  to  Liberia ;  and  theie- 1: 
solution  was  intended  to  express  the 
conviction  ofthe  Directors  that  an  ear- .>;*    • 
ly  payment  would  be  most  beneficial. .%"  .^^v 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  those  ■ 
who  fear  we  have  given  up  in  de-v 
spair  think  also  that  the  giving  up\.l, 
was  premature,  and  that  we  have  no  -3;  rX'v. 
reason  for  discouragement.    ,,"\    ^ ,/'   ' 

We  have  the  pleasure  of  ackiiow-     , 
ledging  the  receipt  of  /mjo  mowsanrf/-:'^:^  :,■  r 
of  the  amount  above  snbscrihprl  ^^^^'^^^z-^" 


i^^^fP  '3j^M  ,l^y«  made  ar^ngements  to  send  t£e  ilepo3it9f i|s  forrfili 

^^^'  ffl^  wDl  be  fedaced  Jibont;;?j';  per  eeat,  and  n*  tim&^mU  be Jos^^^ 
^^^ir'}'  }Many  of  the  subscribers  in  IhejneiDity  o^'Bostim'mi^p^aiii^iohr^ 
■^^  "^-^  'aerr^posltories,  or  have  them  left  at^certaiiT place.  ^SuchmQ"^^ 


to  the  Rev.  Joseph  Tracy,  Joy's  BvaangS^^^r,- Jj 


fi^- 1  ■  Paynients'may 


'  be  "made  either  to  Mr!  Tracy  pr^forwardedthri^ 
Jkrthe  Treasurei;  of  the  Aifi^ricin  Cofonization^Socie^V  as  iisudo'-jjj;. 
';^  We  hope  our  subscribers  will  fed  ak'^mach  dlsposed^to  acSomi^odate;; 
them...  We  have  assimed  the" expense  of ;seA 


m 


?«ri'-. 


?-^^-/ 


::,■%'.  vl^ 


Po^^3 


NOTICEpOjSUBSCRIBEl 


IN- 
...  ^^^-^^ 


.*^vr-! 


Jy^i 


^ftg::: MISSOURI:  STATE.  COLONIZATIONpO^GIE 

;       V;-  /:  Hon.  fn)WAED:BATES^'Prcsuiri!*.^0^ 
;  CHARLES  C.  WHITfLESEtf  Es«;7^~ 


;sv:?x-v 


\:ILLIN0I8'STATE  COI/ONIZATrON^'Mcffl 

■  ■  ^    Hon;  THOMAS  FORD;  Fres(0n^i}:.^ 

-^VJAJMES  C.  CONKIJN;  EsQ./Secrete^i 

r   V     EDWARD  B.  PEASEJ  'E^oi:;  Treasurer. 


K: 


Rev.  J.  B.  CRIST, \/%en<. 


-,;-:;.^lg^ 


PICTkAWAY   CflLUNTY^'COtONIZlTION  SPC 
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COMMANDER   JONES'S   LETTER. 


The  following  is  the  letter  of  Commander  JoneSy  of  the  British  navy,  referred  to  in 
Ihe  letters  of  Governor  Roberts.     We  insert  it  here,  not  having  been  able  to  make 
room  for  it  elsewhere,  in  order  that  it  may  be  read  in  connect'on  with  the  letters  of 
■     Mr.  Benson  and  Governor  Roberts. 

Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Ship ''Penelope," 

O/  Gallinasj  9th  Sepiemher,  1844. 
Sir: — I  have  the  honor  to  acquaint  your  Excellency  that  I  have  recei("ed  instructions  to  communicate  to 
yen,  for  your  information,  the  riews  taken  by  the  British  government  in  relation  to  the  settlement  of*  Li* 
beria,"  under  your  administration. 

The  interest  which  h  felt  io  Great  Britain,  in  the  success  of  every  attempt  for  the  civilization  and  vrelfare 
ofAirica,  has  naturally  excited  attention  to  the  proceedings  of  a  Society,  whose  professed  principles  and 
objects,  and  the  respectable  sourcec  from  which  it  emanated,  afforded  well  grounded  hopes,  that  its  benevo- 
lent purposes  would  finally  be  realized.  Ac-cordingly,  the  progress  of  amelioration,  hitherto,  has  been  re- 
marked with  sympathy  and  cordial  satisfaction;  and  it  is  sincerely  hoped  that  the  prosperity  of  the  infant 
settlement  of  "Liberia,"  may  not  be  in  any  manntr  retarded*  Iain  commanded  to  assure  you,  that  the 
Liberian  authorities  may  reckon  upon  the  good  will  and  protection  of  Her  Majesty's  government,  whenever 
they  may  be  needed,  in  furtherance  of  these  sentiments.  But  while  the  British  government  is  thus  amicably 
disposed  towards  the  settlers  of  Liberia,  it  deems  it  expedient  to  explain  with  precision  the  views  at  which 
it  has  arrived,  on  a  subject  on  which  it  is  highly  desirable  that  there  should  be  no  doubt  or  misunderstand- 
ing. The  complaints  of  certain  British  subjects,  who  had,  under  agreement,  and  according  to  the  custom 
on  the  coast,  (ormed  settlements  and  acquired  property,  have  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  British  go- 
vernment the  unpleasant  fact,  that  the  "  Liberian  settlers"  have  asserted  rights  over  the  British  subjects 
aDaded  to,  which  appear  to  be  unjust  as  relating  to  the  prior  rights  of  other?,  and  inadmissible  on  the 
*    groonds  on  which  the  Liberian  settlers  endeavor  to  found  them. 

For,  the  rights  in  question,  those  of  imposing  custom  duties,  and  limiting  the  trade  of  foreigners  by  re- 
itrictions,  are  sovereign  rights,  which  can  only  be  lawfully  exercised  by  sovereign  and  independent  states, 
/"*'■•  -vrtthin  their  own  recognized  borders  and  dominions. 

^^  '  I  need  not  remind  your  Excellency  that  this  description  does  not  yet  apply  to  *•  Liberia,"  which  is  nut 
"  recognized  as  a  subsisting  state,  even  by  the  government  of  the  country  from  which  its  settlers  have  emigrated: 
■tilllessis  it  necessary  to  remind  you,  thatnoassociationofprivateindiriduals,  however  respectable,  in  any  coun- 
try, can  delegate  an  authority  which  they  do  not  possess  themselves,  or  depute  their  agents  to  exercise  power 
cfiectiog  the  rights  of  persons  not  their  subjects,  and  established  in  prior  possession  of  property  to  which  they 
can  have  no  claim.  The  rights  of  property  on  this  coast,  as  they  may  appear  to  be  acquired  by  purchase, 
will  be  fully  recognized  by  us;  but  we  cannot  admit  that  property  so  acquired,  can  confer  sovereign  rights 
upon  a  private  association,  or  justify  the  imposition  of  state  duties,  or  the  exclusion  of  British  commerce  from 
its  accustomed  resorts.  These  observations  have  a  particular  reference  to  the  disputes  at  Grand  Bassa  ;  and  I 
need  not  go  into  detail  on  a  subject  which  is  fully  known  to  you  ;  but,  I  may  be  permitted  to  expr* ss  my 
earnest  hope,  that  your  Excellency  will  exert  your  influence  to  give  due  effect  to  this  exposition  of  the  views 
and  intentions  of  the  British  government,  dictated  a*  it  is  by  the  sincerest  friendship  and  regard  for  your 
community;  and  only  limited  by  the  imperative  necessity  of  asserting  the  just  rights  of  British  subject?. 
Tou  may  rest  assured  that  we  shall  never  attempt  to  extend  these  beyond  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  civilized  world.  If  your  Society  had  been  long  established,  great  or  powerful,  the  complaints  of 
our  fellow  subjects  would  have  been  brought  into  earlier  notice,  but  liie  reverse  of  the  position  has,  in  con- 
nection with  the  peculiarity  of  your  claims  upon  Biitish  sympathy,  iu  other  respecLi,  delayed  the  representa- 
tion, which  your  Excellency  will  now  be  pleased  to  receive  as  well-considered  and  final. 

I  am  commanded  to  send  an  officer  with  this  representation  to  ''  Liberia,"  who  may  be  fully  competent  to 
make  any  explanation  which  you  may  desire  upon  the  subject.  For  this  purpose  I  have  selected  Commander 
Buckle,  of  Her  Majesty's  sloop,  the  "  Growler,"  the  senior  officer  of  the  Sierra  Leone  division  of  this  sta- 
tion, to  wait  upon  your  Excellency.  I  beg  have  to  introduce  Commnnder  Buckle  to  you  as  an  officer  who 
possesses  my  entire  confidence,  and  to  whom  you  may  freely  communicate  any  representation  which  you  may 
think  fit  to  address  to  Her  Majesty's  government  in  reftrence  to  this  communication. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be.  with  great  respect  and  consideration, 

Sir,  your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

W.  JOXES, 
Captain,  end  senior  officer^  commanding  the  British  squadron. 
To  Hi8  ExcELLeiiCT.  the  GovemoT  of  "  Liberia.'^ 
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EXPEDITION    FOR    LIBERIA 


We  are  now  inaking  arrangements  for  the  sailing  of  a  vessel  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  withi 
emigrants  for  Liboia.    The  lime  of  its  departure  is  not  yet  fixed,  but  will  be,  and  an- ' 
nounced  as  soon  as  the  necessary  funds  can  be  procured  to  meet  the  expenses.     The 
number  of  emigrants  uho  will  be  sent  out  at  this  time,  will  depend  on  the  amount  of 
means  which  we  can  command. 

I*ersons  having  slaves  or  others  under  tlieir  charge  wbom  they  vvant  to  send  to  Libe- 
-ria^will  please  give  us  early  notice  of  their  numbers,  ages,  character,  kc,  that  we  may  ' 
make  arrangements  accordingly.  i 

Persons  having  funds  in  their  hands  for  us  are  requested  to  remit  them,  whether  the  : 
amount  be  large  or  small.  Persons  disposed  to  make  us  a  donation,  will  find  this  a> 
very  favorable  opportunity. 

Letters  for  the  cilizens  of  Liberia  should  be  forwarded,  post  paid,  care  of  Rev.  W. 
McLain,  Colonization  Rooms,  AVashington  City. 


'      THAT  FIFTEEN  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  NOT  YET  MADE  UP. 

Will  our  friends  bear  it  in  ."uind:  We  yet  need  several  names  at  one  thousand 
dollars  each.  It  is  an  honor  any  one  might  well  covet !  We  are  anxious  to  have  the 
subscriptions  completed  as  soon  as  possible. 


REMITTANCES. 


Persons  having  funds  in  Iheir  hands  for  this  Society,  are  very  respectfully  requested  to 
forward  them  by  mail,  with  all  convenient  dispatch.  It  is  important  to  our  operations 
that  we  should  be  able  to  t<ll  as  soon  as  possible  what  aniount  of  money  we  are  likely 
to  receive  from  the  Fourlh  of  Julv  collections. 


NEW    SUBSCRIBERS. 

As  the  postage  on  the  Repofitory  is  now  greatly  reduced,  we  trust  that  the  number 
of  our  subscribers  will  be  as  greatly  increased.  Heretofore  many  persons  have  declined 
taking  it  because  the  postage  was  so  high.  Of  course  they  will  feel  this  difficulty  no 
longer. 


PAYMENTS    FOR    THE    REPOSITORY. 

As  the  authority  heretofore  given  to  postmasters  to  send  money,  free  of  postage,  to 
publishers  of  newspapers  in  payment  of  subscriptions  is  now  withdrawn,  we  will  thank 
our  subscribers  who  are  in  arrears,  to  forward  us  the  amounts  due,  inclosed  in  a  letter 
at  our  own  expense.  It  is  cheaper  for  us  to  pay  the  postage  than  to  do  without  the 
money. 

Ml  letters  relating  to  the  Repository  should  be  directed  to  the  Rev.  W.  McL.\in,  Editor. 


POSTAGE. 

AccORDiKG  to  the  new  Postage  Law  the  Repository  is  a  Newspaper,  and  therefore 
will  be  subject  only  to  newspaper  postage.  Hereafter,  therefore,  it  will  go  free  of 
postage  to  all  exchange  papers :  to  all  subscribers  within  thirty  miles  of  the  place  of 
publication;  and  the  highest  postage  that  can  be  charged  on  it,  for  any  distance,  is 
one  and  a  half  cents.  We  congratulate  our  subscribers  on  this  great  reduction  in  their 
postage. 

We  subjoin  the  law  on  the  subject : 

Section  2. — new  law. — Jnd  be  it  further  enacted.  That  all  newspapers  of  no  greater 
size  or  superfices  than  nineteen  hundred  square  inches,  may  be  transmitted  through  the 
mail  by  the  editors  or  publishers  thereof,  to  all  subscribers  or  other  persons  withir. 
thirty  miles  of  the  city,  town,  or  other  place  in  which  the  paper  is  or  may  be  printed, 
free  of  any  charge  for  postage  whatever;  and  all  newspapers  of  and  under  the  size 
aforesaid,  which  shall  be  conveyed  in  the  mail  any  distance  beyond  thirty  miles  from 
Uie  place  at  which  the  same  may  be  printed,  shall  be  subject  to  the  rates  of  postage 
chargeable  upon  the  same,  under  the  thirtieth  section  of  the  act  of  Congress,  approved 
the  third  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-five,  entitled  "An  act  to 
reduce  into  one  the  several  acts  for  establishing  and  regulating  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment; "  and  upon  all  Hewspapers  of  greater  size  or  superficial  extent  than  nineteen 
hundred  square  inches,  there  shall  be  charged  and  collected  the  same  rates  of  postage 
as  are  described  by  this  act  to  be  charged  on  magazines  and  pamphlets. 

Section  16.  ^nd  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  term  "  newspaper,"  hereinbefore* 
used,  shall  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  defined  to  be,  any  printed  '-  "ilication  issued  in 
numbers,  consisting  of  not  more  than  two  sheets,  and  published  at  short  stated  intervals 
of  not  more  than  one  month,  conveying  intelligence  of  passing  events,  and  bona  fide 
extras  and  supplements  of  any  such  publication.  And  notb'  ',  -"'"  contained  shall 
be  so  consti-ued  as  to  prevent  the  free  exchange  of  newsj  _j.  the  publishers 

thereof  as  provided  for  under  the  twenty-ninth  section  of  the  act  ei  .  "  An  act  to 

reduce  into  one  the  several  acts  for  establishing  and  regulating  the  Pl.  .  Office  Depart- 
ment, approved  the  third  day  of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-five." 
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NOTICE. 


■^Wall  remittances  in  noney  should  be  made  to  the' 
1  revv  w.  mclain,  secretary  and  treasurer  a.  c.  s.,  washing-  ; 

TON  CITY. 

EXPEDITION    FOR    LIBERIA. 

t 

A  VESSEL  will  sail  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  on  the  !;•  clr.y  of  November,  with  emigrants  ■ 
I  for  Liberia. 

■ ..  Persons  having  slaves  or  others  under  their  charge,  whom  they  design  sondiMr;  .o  1 
Liberia  this  fall,  will  please  send  them  to  Norfo-'c ;;;  linie  for  this  vessel. 

Persons  having  funds  in  their  hands  for  us  are  requested  lo  remit  them,  v,ht:,'-,,-r  ihe  i 
amount  be  large  or  small.  Persons  disposed  lo  malce  us  a  donation,  will  find  his  a  '■ 
very  favorable  opportunitj'. 

■   Letters  for  the  citizens  of  Liberia  shouid  bo  fo;v  arded,  post  paid,  :a;^    .   Kt.-.  W. 
McLain,  Colonization  Rooms,  Washington  Cit)-.  i 


THAT  FIFTEEN  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  UQl  YET  f-p.ld  U?.         I 

„WrLi,  our  friends  bear  it  in  mind?  'We  yet  need  several  nar;iei  -t  ore  thousand  j 
dollars  each.  It  is  an  honor  any  one  might  well  covet !  We  are  :■..;;:' lis  to  have  the  I 
subscriptions  coi.opleted  as  soon  as  possible.  | 


Those  who  wish  to  make  bequests  to  the  American  Colonization  Society,  can  best 
secure  their  object  by  using  the  following  form,  viz :  "  I  give  and  bequeath  the  sum 
of dollars  to  A.  B.,  in  trust  for  the  American  Colonization  Society,"  &c.  i^ 

The  African  Repository  will  hereafter  be  issued  regularly  on  the  1st  of  every  monthf     yk 
"     from  this  city,  at  $1  50  per  annum,  payable  in  advance.    The  v.oilc  is  now  ovyne(r| 
by  the  American  Colonization  Society.     The   profits   are   wholly   devoted   to  the! 
cause  of  Colonization. 

The  African  Repository  is  sent  gratuitously — 

■  To  every  Auxiliary  Society  which  makes  an  annual  remittance  to  the  American  j 

Colonization  Society.  j 

To  every  clergyman  who  takes  up  annually  a  collection  to  aid  the  American  Colo-  j 

nization  Socictj^.  j 

"To  every  person  obtaining  three  new  subscribers,  and  remitting  the  money.  | 

To  every  individual  who  contributes  annually  ten  dollars  or  more,  to  the  funds  of  the  |       j 

American  Colonization  Society.  I 

To  every  life-member  of  the  American  Colonization  Societj'. 

Clergymen  who  have  taken  collections  in  their  churches  the  past  year,  but  who  have 
not  received  the  Repository,  will  please  forward  their  names  and  their  residences. 

Persons  who  wish  to  discontinue  the  Repository,  are  requested  to  give  the  town,  coun- 
ty, and  state,  in  which  they  reside. 

Officers  of  Auxiliary  Societies  will  please  act  as  agents  in  receiving  subscriptions  to  ! 
the  Repository,  and  forward  subscribers'  names,  and  the  money  received,  by  mail,  | 
through  their  Postmaster.  I 

Secretaries  of  Auxiliary  Societies  will  please  forward   their  names   and  residences, 
that  they  may  be  furnished  with  such  documents  and  papers  as  may  be  on  hand  for  ' 
distribution.  '  j 

The  payment  of  thirty  dollars  constitutes  a  person  a  life-member  of  the  American 
Colonization  Society,  and  entiiles  him  to  a  certificate  of  life-membership.  I 

Persons  who  have  not  received  certificates  of  life-membership  to  which  they  are  en- 

■  titled,  will  please  give  information  by  mail.  .1 

ii^ 


HECKMAN 
BINDERY  INC.       |§| 

APR  95 

Bound. To -Pleajf  N.MANCHESTER, 
^  INDIANA  46962 


